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Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

















Appropriation:or estimate... .1s:-25--....-4---....-.- $500, 000 $585, 000 $580, 000 
Advanced from collections (administrative salah and re- 
RRL a eiroeranehesrea pele: Bo" hag ree Siepacner aie aA 2, 198, 976 | 2, 325, 000 | 2, 325, 000 
Total available for obligation. --..............-...-....- 2, 698, 976 | 2, 910, 000 2,905, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-_.................--- O0E ME Recubena Saeia deca ddhaviiek oo 
Ne ee ne i eee ee nudasiwecvacnennecs —5, 000 | RE SE RE? 
| REN ey eae ares ee eee 2, 676, 467 2, 905, 000 2, 905, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘ “Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, Department of Agriculture” CENCE: TBA yh Rares 7a Se Lt eee 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
Information, Department of Agriculture”__............_.- —371 | Sto - ee 
Total direct obligations. .............-..-.-.--.-.--.--- 2,706,056 | 2,904,700 | 2, 905,000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. --.................-- ry | PRR? ON, Pe MASS A dado 














Sore ticatns Piste inbacncenactlcbessdengen 2, 792, 383 2, 904, 700 | 2, 905, 000 
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Obligations by activities 

































































Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, Supervision and examination of and facilities and services 
to Farm Credit banks and corporations. _- -| $2, 198, 976 $2, 325, 000 $2, 325, 000 
2. Research and technical assistance, including facilities and 
services to farmers’ cooperatives. _..................-.---- | 507, 080 579, 700 580, 000 
Total direct obligations............................--- 2,706,056 | 2,904,700 | 2, 905, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1, Supervision and examination of and facilities and services | 
to Farm Credit banks and corporations. -_____._.- 86, ' ee us 
Total ovligniiont. 3.4 5.205 Rh ho RE 2, 792, | 333 | 2, 904, 700 2, 905, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions. .................--.----- 495 485 474 
Average number of all employees. - - -_---- bramait deeb pratacaaaiee 468 478 469 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions... ----- TS ce ean ta ee $2, 351, 542 $2, 487, 200 $2, 478, 101 
Part-time and temporary positions So Katareaoe en Sam Cae el OER Nicks Sp wm a aR whuls Sn sndia~ ote 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2 og Bie ea iio 9, 699 
een aaee manne WON... ci ccnee yg ORT Ce Soe ae 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details __....-.-- PIN Rictiaed cians nuallchauneduias acer 
Total personal service obligations. --- --- 2, 378, 544 2, 487, 200 2, 487, 800 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Oe “et erent ek... oe Ai gdiata aia 2, 305, 122 2, 487, 200 2, 487, 800 
Oe Ai hd ikke eS ie in shawty ln 60 04 bd Side RST ~% 249, 446 260, 600 260, 600 
03 Transportation RE on cenknhensreesec- sauialinncens 4 2, 000 
04 Communication services__................---.........-- 23, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__......--- 12, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_-..............---.---- 78, 000 
07 Other contractual services - - _-- Sn SR 17, 700 
Services performed by other agencies OR Tee: Ss Rey as Pee wet 
ER RR a IR gs 13, 500 
I ed eset cocackeuadaeessase 10, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments................-- i 400 
Total direct obligations... .........-.........00....-6: 2, 905, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Se I ME Nace s a dncn Lisa sauwsswp san nenpoannresshe PEI ERY iF LE EES: 
Re Rg toa PS ARRAS Ea a a TAL i a RR 8g REL SS SBIR rs ares 
03 Transportation of things__ eR es ae _ Sr ee enue thee. ae 
ee ee ee |) SCO age a eee 
O6 ‘ Pritting and reproduction... ..-................-.-. ag Se. Chae 
07 Other contractual services __......_. eiptieng esta ines Garlic aa OP Bases ete iee Siuawe Stag bonsce 
OB Tee i ok rice cccecccasccoscees i Nn! Sa a ky RON 
Total reimbursable obligations.................-......-. i le OE EEE, [ELS i 
Ns Soci einen cn ccusanscmonneeoaacas 2, 792, 383 2, 904, 700 2, 905, 000 














Mr. Wnuirren. 

I would like to have pages 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Purpose STATEM 


ENT 


We come now to Farm Credit Administration. 
, 290, and 292 inserted in the record 


The Farm Credit Administration, established pursuant to Executive Order 


6084 dated March 27 


, 1983, is charged with the responsibility of supervising and 


coordinating the F arm Credit System, which is a national farm-loan program 
for agricultural credit provided through the following basic institutions: 


the 
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Federal land banks and national farm loan associations, Federal intermediate 
credit banks, production credit corporations and production credit associations, 
banks for cooperatives, and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Its objee- 
tive is to provide a dependable source of long-term and short-term credit at all 
times to farmers and farmers’ cooperative associations on a sound credit basis 
through coordinated cooperative credit facilities and to obtain loan funds from 
the investing public without the necessity of the Government guaranteeing the 
securities issued. A fundamental principle of the Administration is the encour- 
agement and development of agricultural cooperative institutions with complete 
farmer ownership the ultimate objective, especially insofar as the institutions 
it supervises are concerned. In addition to the lending programs under its 
supervision the Administration provides research and service facilities to farm- 
ers’ cooperative associations, as authorized and directed by the Cooperative 
Marketing Act of 1926. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and Central Bank for Cooperatives 
are in Washington, D. C.; Farm Credit district offices are at: Springfield, Mass. ; 
Baltimore, Md.: Columbia, 8S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; Wichita, Kans.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, 
Calif.: and Spokane, Wash. 

On November 30, 1950, the Administration had 453 full-time employees, of 
whom 302 are in Washington. The 151 field employees are registrars, appraisers, 
and examiners. 


Administrative expenses: 





> ESSERE ean cn heen SL TRS ance Westen AS Por $2, 904, 700 
Budget estimate, 1952____-. APRS E ee GER Rs ke ARR ra et Ce ob ars 2, 905, 000 

(a) Salaries and expenses 
I a i on ond vem neers ctaotlien gpenntinenioetes $2, 910, 000 
TRS RITES BEER, ROE I 2s CBN =A eg —5, 000 


Activities transferred in the 1952 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information, Department of Agriculture” for distribution 


OE WaOtics eres i Os oak te oe ee —300 
CO SR ERT BRS EE EWC aR A ESE ER eae Se ae a. Se 2, 904, 700 


Eh tah a ER Ne Sp oR ERNE aS 2, 905, 000 


Change (consists of a decrease of $500 due to providing a direct 
appropriation to the General Services Administration for 
certain procurement costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation, and an adjustment of $800 to round off the esti- 
py Raper E IETS Suc 8 9 ok saeco SA SG amd ine env haaee +300 



































| 1951 (esti- | Adjust- | 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 mated) ment mated) 
| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1, Supervision and examination of and facilities and | 
services to farm credit banks and corporations._..| $2, 198,976 | $2,325,000 |......-.-.--. $2, 325, 000 
2. Research and technical assistance, including facili- | 
ties and services to farmers’ cooperatives-........- 507, 080 579, 700 +$300 580, 000 
RO RUIINOS. on cei den ner encnrevenenpenente- 22, 509 |...-.-------]------------ Bra rbd 
oe ee er har IN | 2,728,565 | 2,904, 7 +300 | 2,905, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | 
1, Supervision and examination of and facilities and | } 
services to farm credit banks and corporations. ...-| ee |------------|-------0--== 
it NN. cccnscstnnrnininabndiimeuee: 2, 814, 892 | 2, 904, 700 | +300! 2, 905,000 
Transfer in 1951 estimates from “Research and Market- ; 
ing Act of 1946, Department of Agriculture’’___-___- —29, 960 j.........-- | 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, | | 
Office of Information, Department of Agriculture” -- +371 | +300 
Reimbursements for services performed... ........-.---- —86, 327 |_...---- eS 
SE I, Fr hn ht gets odd oe nuchahinns oasis see +5, 000 | 
Total appropriation or estimate. -...............-.- 2, 698,976 | 2,910, 000 | 
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Sources of funds 


























Budget Increase 
Botieete, estimate, (+) or 

1952 decrease(—) 

Direct appropriation from U. 8. Treasury __...............---------- $585, 000 $580, 000 —$5, 000 

RN Oy BO io ki awd inn ovo ce dbeshs mate casenie —5,000 |-.........-- +-5, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of infor- 

mation, Department of Agriculture”’_.................--.-.--- me, FARR nav ee +300 

Ns, a oh ead eeiken dathwactnadbbbnnetideashowsth 579, 700 580, 000 +300 
Advanced from “ Administrativ e expenses and refunds, Farm Credit 
Administration,” for cost of facilities, examination, and super- 

vision of— 
POE SO OI og ciniesipnduadesnse NTR Sao 1,320,100 | 1,218,700 —101, 400 
Ne ee cena nndweceeshucaendens 238, 400 267, 000 a 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation -_..............--.------.-- 131, 500 11) 300 —20, 200 
Federal intermediate credit banks. —-...............--.--------- 269, 900 327, 400 57, 500 
Production credit corporations .....................-.---.---- 246, 900 252, 800 5, 

Joint stock land banks, production credit associations, and 

ee EE RE Re 118, 200 147, 800 29, 600 

I neciitnkapcceinlehunmendeteiibhiglinpsésibbanidia eitrtinpmisieiene 2,325,000 | 2,325,000 |............ 

Total funds available. ...........-- iSashtinnldh satin Snlesstipenitattanee 2,904,700 | 2,905,000 +300 








Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Duggan, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Duaean. Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement which I would 
like to make to the committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. We shall be happy to have your statement. 

Mr. Duaean. Before I begin, I will ask Mr. Colvin to give each of 
you a copy of a table which you may wish to have inserted in the 
record, 

I understand that the subcommittee intends to consider the 1952 
budget estimates of the Farm Credit Administration, the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Federal intermediate credit banks, 
and the production credit corporations in that order. The admin- 
istrative expense estimates for 1952 are in the same amounts as were 
authorized for 1951 except the estimate for the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, which is $180,000 less. I have a brief description 
of the organization and functions of the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Farm Credit institutions which comprise a national system 
of cooperative agricultural credit which the Administration super- 
vises, and I shall be glad to submit this statement for the record. 

Before discussing the proposed budgets, I would like to comment 
briefly on agricultural cre redi t prospects, the Farm Credit lending 
activities, the progress of Farm Credit institutions toward farmer- 
ownership, and the administrative expense record of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the system it supervises. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT PROSPECTS 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Expanding economic activity resulting from the rearmament effort 
has materially changed the trend of prices of farm products, farm 
income, and prices of farm real estate. Prices received by farmers, 
after declining sharply during the calendar years 1948 and 1949, 
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moved up rapidly in mid-1950 following the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, and have since generally continued to advance. The index of 
prices received by farmers in mid-December 1950 averaged 23 percent 
higher than a year earlier, but 7 percent below the peak of January 
1948. Costs of farming have remained high, prices paid by farmers 
dropping much less sharply during 1948 and 1949 than prices received. 
Costs started increasing again early in 1950, and by mid-December 
1950 prices paid by farmers had reached a new high, the index of 265 
exceeding the previous peaks of 262 in June and July 1948, and 263 
in November 1950. 

The declining trend in net farm income, which had occurred dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949 and which resulted from relatively stable expenses 
and lower prices of farm products sold, was reversed in mid-1950. 
Nevertheless, net income in the calendar year 1950 is estimated to have 
been about 6 percent lower than in 1949. Farm real-estate values, 
which declined about 5 percent during 1949, resumed an upward trend 
early in 1950. By November 1950 the index had reached 179, about 
1 percent higher than the previous record peak of 177 for November 
1948. 

With economic activity currently at the highest level in history 
except at the peak of World War II, and with prospects of greatly 
increased production for military purposes, a very strong demand for 
farm products seems likely for 1951 and 1952. While the prices of 
farm products are likely to continue to move higher as a result of 
increased demand, costs also are expected to increase and are likely 
to remain higher in relation to prices received than during World 
War II. The increasing demand for agricultural products gener- 
ated by the defense program and the raising of acreage goals may 
result in the greatest total farm output on record. A larger volume 
of farm commodities marketed in 1951 and rises in prices received are 
likely, according to BAE estimates, to bring the net income of farmers 
above that of 1950 but still below the levels of 1947 and 1948. 


OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


According to BAE’s estimated Balance Sheet of Agriculture, Jan- 
uary 1951, the value of agricultural assets reached a new high at the 
beginning of the calendar year. While total farm indebtedness has 
been rising, the rate of increase has been less rapid than the increase 
of value of agricultural assets. Hence farmers’ equities are also ex- 
pected to reach a new high in 1951. Nevertheless the demand for 
agricultural credit has continued at a high rate. This has resulted 
in part from the high costs of land, labor, livestock, equipment, and 
other production items. Contributing also to the demand for credit 
has been the increasing specialization and mechanization of farms and 
adjustments by farmers to other types of farming. Costs in 1951 
are expected to be above those in 1950 for practically all important 
items. Increasing costs coupled with intensified production efforts 
point toward an increased demand for agricultural credit during the 
period ahead. 


MORTGAGE CREDIT 
During each of the 4 years, 1946 through 1949, the volume of farm 


mortgages recorded by all lenders totaled about $1.4 billion. This 
was a rate about 80 percent greater than the prewar year 1940. Dur- 
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ing 1950 the rate of recordings increased and preliminary estimates 
indicate a total for the year of over $1.6 billion, which is greater 
than for any year since the heavy refinancing period in 1934. The 
increased dollar volume of new recordings during 1950 results from 
both a larger number and larger average size of loans made. 

The volume of farm mortgages outstanding also has been rising 
during the past 5 years and at an accelerating rate. Preliminary 
estimates for the beginning of 1951 indicate a total of about $5.8 
billion, or an increase of about 6 percent since the beginning of 1950 
and of over 20 percent since the beginning of 1946, The outlook is 
for a continued rise in the farm mortgage debt. 


SHORT-TERM CREDIT 


Non-real-estate indebtedness of farmers expanded about 80 per- 
cent during the postwar years. During the period preceding the 
Korean conflict there were indications that this postwar expansion 
might be slowing down, partly due to the leveling off of capital 
expenditures, one of the major factors contributing to this expan- 
sion. Following the Korean crisis the demand for non-real-estate 
credit by farmers again increased. Preliminary data indicate total 
farm indebtedness outstanding at the beginning of 1951 of about 
10 percent greater than a year earlier. During the period ahead 
farmers may expect to pay higher prices for practically all im- 

ortant items of production, with the cost of many items being the 
Fighest on record. This, together with intensified production efforts, 
will likely bring further increases in short-term credit needs. 


CREDIT FOR COOPERATIVES 


Farmers’ cooperatives have been using a substantial volume of 
credit during recent years. While the amount borrowed from the 
13 banks for cooperatives during the year ended June 30, 1950, was 
somewhat less than during the ceoeaas year, it was still substan- 
tially greater than prewar levels, and the banks closed the year with 
the largest number of borrowers on any year-end in their history. 
Since that time, due to applications from a still larger number of 
new borrowers and the larger amounts of money required to handle 
a given quantity of farm commodities or farm supplies, the loan 
vine of the banks has risen to record levels. High prices and 
a smaller volume of agricultural products placed under Government 
purchase and loan programs, higher operating costs and expanding 


production are expected to increase the demand of farmers’ coopera- 
tives for credit during 1951. 


ECONOMIC BASIS FOR CREDIT 


Increased costs of land, labor, and production items during recent 
years and greater specialization and mechanization have not only 
increased the cost of getting in and staying in farming but have also 
created greater risks if production should fail or be curtailed, or 
if another depression should drastically reduce prices. For example, 
a study by Cornell University of 70 farms in Tompkins County, 
N. Y., points up the danger which farmers may face because of the 
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present high costs of farming. This study showed that in 1907 the 
total capital investment in these farms averaged $6,365—real estate, 
$4,624; machinery, stock, and other things, $1,741—whereas in 1947 
it averaged $23,145; real estate, $10,459; other, $12,686. Cash ex- 
penses in 1907 averaged $605 and represented 40 percent of receipts, 
whereas in 1947 they averaged $8,713 and were 68 percent of receipts. 
In other words, 40 years ago farmers could have lost the amount of 
their expenses for 1014 straight years before using up their invested 
capital. Now if they lose the amount of their expenses for only 21% 
years, they will have completely dissipated their capital. Similar 
data covering the financial operations of 148 to 201 farmers in south- 
eastern Minnesota during the 10-year period 1940-49 shows that at 
the 1948-49 rate of operating expenses the total farm investment 
would have been consumed in only 4.5 years as compared with 8.7 
years at the 1940-41 rate. While the farm business has grown bigger 
and more prosperous during good times, it may also have grown more 
brittle and susceptible to heavy losses during bad times. This 
emphasizes the need for sound lending policies. 


FARM CREDIT LENDING FROGRAMS 


BASIC CREDIT POLICIES 


The Farm Credit system supervised by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration extends agricultural credit—loans which serve sound, pro- 
ductive purposes for the borrowers and are likewise sound from the 
viewpoint of the lenders. Long-term farm mortgage loans are made 
on the basis of normal values and normal incomes. In making short- 
term loans, emphasis is placed on the note maker’s ability to repay 
from the income derived from the farm operations financed. Loans 
to cooperative associations are based upon an analysis of the financial 
condition of the association, its economic need for funds, and its 
ability to repay from normal operations. During recent years when 
income has been favorable, the system has followed a policy of 
encouraging borrowers to reduce their debt ratio and thus improve 
their financial status, and has taken active leadership in combating 
inflationary trends in farm land prices, and unsound expansion in 
the field of short-term credit. 

One of the basic purposes of the land-bank system is to help stabi- 
lize agricultural credit by making its loans on the basis of normal 
agricultural value. In normal times, market values and normal agri- 
cultural values tend to be the same. Appraisals made by the system 
on the base of normal agricultural values, unlike the market price 
of land, do not fluctuate upward and downward sharply either in 
periods of deflation or of inflation, but recognize the long-range 
trends of value. Farm Credit Administration coordinates appraisal 
standards on a national basis, and appoints, trains, and supervises 
land-bank appraisers who are public officials assigned to the Federal 
land banks. These appraisal and loan policies have had a restrainin 
influence in the farm-land market during and since World War II. 

The Farm Credit Administration is cooperating with the Federal 
Reserve Board in the application and enforcement of regulation W 
on consumer installment credit and regulation X on residential real- 
estate credit as these regulations relate to the Operations of the lend- 
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ing institutions under the supervision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


CREDIT EXTENDED AND OUTSTANDING BY FARM CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 


Farmer borrowings from the Federal land banks have increased 

each year since 1943 and reports from the banks indicate continued 
high demand for this type of credit. Nevertheless the percentage of 
the total farm-mortgage debt held by the land banks has decreased 
from 28.9 percent in 1943 to 16.7 percent in 1950. The volume of 
credit extended by the production credit associations in the short- 
term field and by the banks for cooperatives to farmers’ cooperative 
associations are expected to continue at high levels. However, other 
lenders are providing by far the major portion of all types of credit 
used by farmers and farmers’ cooperatives. 
_ During the fiscal year 1950, Farm Credit institutions made loans 
and discounts totaling slightly more than $3 billion (includes about 
$1.3 billion of Federal intermediate credit bank loans to and discounts 
for other Farm Credit institutions). Total loans and discounts out- 
standing at the end of the year approximated $2.3 billion and gross 
assets « be $3 billion (these amounts include $0.5 billion Federal in- 
termediate credit bank loans to and discounts for other Farm Credit 
institutions). Additional data on the 1950 operations of the insti- 
tutions in the Farm Credit system have been furnished the committee 
in the explanatory notes. 

The influence of the system’s cooperative institutions goes beyond 
their farmer-members. In every type of agricultural credit they set 
standards for interest rates, terms, and general credit service adapted 
to the specific needs of farmers and their cooperatives. As these 
standards are more generally adopted by other lenders the benefits 
become more widely spread. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR LENDING OPERATIONS 


Most of the funds used by the Farm Credit system in lending opera- 
tions are obtained from the sale in the investment market of securities 
which are not guaranteed by the Government either as to principal or 
interest. These securities are Federal farm loan bonds, Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank debentures and Central Bank for Cooperatives 
debentures. The Farm Credit institutions provide an effective con- 
nection between farm-borrowers and the investing public, including 
large banking institutions in the financial centers. The securities 
issued by the Farm Credit institutions are considered prime invest- 
ments by the investing public and uniformly sell at rates below those 
on corporate securities with comparable maturities and only slightly 
higher than Government securities with comparable maturities. 


PROGRESS OF FARM CREDIT INSTITUTIONS TOWARD FARMER-OW NERSHIP 


A fundamental principle of the Farm Credit Administration is to 
encourage and develop agricultural cooperative institutions with 
farmer-ownership the ultimate objective, especially insofar as the in- 
stitutions it supervises are concerned. Substantial progress has been 
made in this respect. The Federal land banks have been wholly owned 
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by farmer-borrowers since 1947, primarily through ownership of stock 
in the national farm loan associations. The production credit cor- 
porations, which are wholly Government owned, provided the initial 
capital of the production credit associations by purchasing association 
stock with the corporations’ capital fund. The corporations’ capitali- 
zation of the associations has been reduced from a peak of $90,086,450 
at December 31, 1934, to $15,728,250 at December 31, 1950. Of the 
total of 500 associations, 176 were entirely member-owned at the be- 
ginning of 1951. It is intended that all association capital provided 
by the corporations ultimately will be retired and all associations 
wholly owned by their members. In the case of the banks for coop- 
eratives, proposed legislation was introduced in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress which provided a plan under which farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations sania become the owners of the banks. This legislation was 
not enacted by that Congress. 


CAPITAL OF WHOLLY GOVERN MENT-OWNED BANKS AND CORPORATIONS 


The wholly Government-owned production credit corporations and 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation have returned_ substantial 
amounts of their original capital to the Government. Of the $120,- 
000,000 initial capital of the production credit corporations, $30,000,- 
000 has been transferred to the surplus fund of the Treasury and 
$47,765,000 repaid to the capital stock revolving fund, leaving an 
investment in the corporations of $42,235,000. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation returned $199,990,000 of its original capital 
of $200,000,000 to a revolving fund, which amount was transferred 
to the surplus fund of the Treasury in September 1950. In addition, 
the Corporation has paid dividends as of December 31, 1950, of 
$94,000,000 to the Treasury and will continue these payments as its 
cash position permits. The Government still holds its original in- 
vestment of $60,000,000 in the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
However, an additional $40,000,000 which was invested in capital 
stock and paid-in surplus has been returned to a revolving fund. 


SPREADING THE RISK OF THE PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Under the present structure each production credit association 
stands alone with respect to the risks for its outstanding loans; there 
is no way now of spreading an association’s risk beyond the limits 
of its territory. Due to the possibility of conditions arising in a 
particular territory which may be beyond the control of the borrowers 
or the association, it is evident that individual associations could find 
themselves in an adverse financial condition beyond their ability to 
cope with. For this reason, we are reviewing possible plans for 
spreading the risk among production credit associations. A com- 
mittee has recently been spp to study this problem. The com- 
mittee is composed of: F. Hill, department of agricultural 
economics, Cornell University, chairman; William G. Murray, head, 
department of agricultural economics, Iowa State College; George H. 
Aull, head, department of agricultural economics and rural sociology, 
Clemson College; R. J. Saulnier, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, N. Y., E. L. Butz, head, department of agricultural 
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economics, Purdue University; and A. R. Gans, director of research, 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL AND SALARY COSTS 


A large proportion of the employees of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Farm Credit institutions have been employed for 
a number of years and have gained valuable experience in their 
fields of work. This has been an important factor in the ability 
of these organizations to operate efficiently with substantial reduc- 
tions in personnel. The estimated number of employees of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Farm Credit institutions for the 
fiscal year 1952 is approximately 62 percent less than the number 
of employees in 1940 for comparable functions—for the Farm Credit 
Administration alone the percentage decrease is slightly higher. 
I would like to offer for the record at this time a table which compares 
the number of personnel, the costs of personal services, and the volume 
of business of the Farm Credit system in 1940 with estimates for 1952. 
As indicated in the table, while the total number of personnel has 
decreased about 62 percent and the total cost of personal cervices 
about 26.5 percent, the combined volume of business handled by all 
the institutions has increased substantially. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The funds for administrative expenses of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration are obtained from two sources, approximately 80 percent 
from assessments against Farm Credit basis and corporations and 
20 percent from direct appropriation. The distribution of the Admin- 
istration’s expenses between assessable funds and appropriated funds 
is in proportion to the services rendered, such services being measured 
by a comprehensive cost analysis. 

Administrative expenses of all the institutions comprising the sys- 
tem are paid from their corporate funds. In the case of the wholly 
Government-owned corporations—the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Federal intermediate credit banks, and production credit 
corporations—limitations of specific amounts for administrative ex- 
penses are fixed by the Congress. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE POLICY 


I want to emphasize that the Farm Credit Administration con- 
tinuously has followed the policy of reducing expenses to the mini- 
mum compatible with sound administration in carrying out its re- 
sponsibility under the law. Also, the institutions under its supervi- 
sion have given continual attention to improving methods of operation 
in order to reduce their administrative expenses to a minimum. We 
realize that the success of the cooperative credit system depends upon 
the quality of service rendered and the soundness of business prac- 
tices followed in lending money to farmers and that economy of 
operations is necessary in building strong cooperative credit insti- 
tutions. 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The Farm Credit Administration budget estimates for 1952 pro- 
vide for supervision and examination of, and services and facilities to, 
the Farm Credit banks, corporations, associations, and farmers’ co- 
operatives at the same level authorized for 1951. At this point I 
should like to explain the organization and functions of the Farm 
Credit Administration in more detail than was done in the summary 
statement presented in my opening remarks, . 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


Operating under the executive direction of the Governor, as pro- 
vided for by Executive Order 6084, the Administration’s functions are 
(1) to supervise and examine the banks, corporations, and associations 
comprising the Farm Credit system, and (2) to provide research and 
technical assistance for farmers’ cooperative organizations. ‘The 
office is organized on a functional basis with two main types of divi- 
sions—operating and servicing. 

There are four operating divisions headed by commissioners—the 
Land Bank Division, the Intermediate Credit Division, the Produc- 
tion Credit Division, and the Cooperative Division. These divisions 
develop policies and regulations governing the respective institu- 
tions they supervise. Typical functions of these divisions include 
a continuous review of the fiscal, financial, and credit operations of 
the institutions supervised ; review and authorization of sales of bonds 


. and debentures; approval of interest rates charged borrowers; and 


general review of the work in the field as a basis for carrying out 
statutory responsibilities of the commissioners and the Administra- 
tion. i 

There are two other operating divisions. The Examination Divi- 
sion is charged with the responsibility of examining at least annually 
all of the banks, corporations, and associations comprising the Farm 
Credit system. The Cooperative Research and Service Division pro- 
vides research and service facilities for farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions pursuant to the provisions of the Cooperative Marketing Act 
of 1926. The purpose of this Division’s program is to improve exist- 
ing methods and practices and develop new ones for use by associa- 
tions of producers of agricultural products in such fields as process- 
ing, warehousing, manufacturing, storage, purchasing, credit, finane- 
ing, insurance, and other types of service. In carrying out its 
program the Division develops and distributes the results of its re- 
search studies to farmers’ cooperatives generally. Incident to its re- 
search activities the Division works closely with State and Federal 
agricultural research and extension groups and participates in farm 
cooperative conferences called by agricultural colleges and other 
agencies. 

Activities of the five service divisions include developing and sub- 
mitting annual budgets for the Farm Credit Administration and the 
wholly Government-owned corporations; maintaining the adminis- 
trative accounts and auditing the expenditures of the Farm Credit 
Administration; prescribing uniform accounting procedures for the 
Farm Credit institutions, analyzing their financial condition, earn- 
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Ings, and operations, and compiling and distributing operating re- 
ports; developing personnel plans, policies and procedures; furnish- 
ing general information regarding the Farm Credit system; conduct- 
ing economic and agricultural credit analysis related to the responsi- 
bilities and activities of the system, maintaining 12 district registrars’ 
offices which perform fiscal and custodial functions for the Farm 
Credit institutions and the investors in their securities; furnishing 
counsel and asistance on financing and investment policies; and pro- 
viding general administrative services. 


INCREASING VOLUME IN THE FARM CREDIT INSTITUTION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, following up I would like to refer to that 
statement from Cornell, a little more because of the increasing volume 
in _ Farm Credit institution. I am just going to refer to two or three 
tables. 

On page 2 of that report prepared by Cornell is a statement that 
the total capital investment per farm increased almost four times 
between 1917 and 1947, and on the last line of table 2 are figures 
showing the increase from $6,365 to $23,141 Most of that increase, 
you will note, came between 1937 and 1947. The capital investments 
in 1937 were $9,435 and in 1947 were $23,141. So it is getting very 
expensive to farm. Now, the percent that the farm seal ateie is of 
the total capital investment has continued to decrease each year. 
It was 73 percent in 1907 and—71 percent in 1917 and 45 percent in 
1947. 

Then if we turn for a minute to page 3, we will note that receipts 
were nearly nine times greater in 1947 than in 1907 dollarwise. Total 
receipts were $1,495 per farm in 1907—and these are the same farms— 
and in 1947 receipts were $12,722, going up about nine times. And 
most of that increase you will note came between 1937 and 1947. If 
we turn to page 4 a minute, we will see that expenses per farm in- 
creased 14 times during the 40-year span, from a total, as shown on the 
last line, of $657 in 1907 to $9,248 in 1947; and most of the increase 
again came in the period from 1937 to 1947. 

Mr. Anperson. Could we have these tables for the record? 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is what I was getting read to suggest We will 
have this report included in the record at this point. 

(The report is as follows :) 


CHANGES IN THE DOLLAR SIDE or FARMING 


(By J. L. McGurk and S. W. Warren, department of agricultural economics, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


The high receipts associated with modern farming make it possible 
for a farmer to pay for a farm in a short time if good management 
is combined with favorable prices and weather. The high expenses 
associated with modern farming make it possible for a farmer to lose 
his farm in a short time if he is unsuccessful because of low prices, bad 
weather, or poor management. : 


The first successful farm-business survey in this country was made in 
Tompkins County, N. Y., in 1908. This survey has been repeated every 10 years. 
The present report summarizes, for the town of Dryden, some of the more im- 
portant changes that have taken place in farm receipts, expenses, and capital 
investment during the 40-year span from 1907 to 1947. The town of Dryden 
is about 250 miles northwest of New York City, and is typical of much of the 
dairy-farming region of central and southern New York State. 
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SIZE OF BUSINESS 


Only farms with 200 or more productive man-work units’ and a full-time 
operator were included in this analysis. The number of farms enumerated which 
met this definition declined with each succeeding year of the survey (table 1). 

This decline in the number of farms enumerated was largely a result of the 
combination of farms to make larger units, and the abandonment of the poorer 
land for farming purposes. 

Total acres per farm increased by 59 between 1907 and 1947, but there were 
only 7 more crop acres in 1947 than in 1907. Number of cows and productive 
man-work units also showed a substantial increase during the 40-year period. 
Man equivalent per farm, however, changed relatively little. 


TABLE 1.—Average size of farm businesses—town of Dryden, Tompkins County, 

















N.Y 
| 
1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 
_—— | OO | I | 
Number of farms. --- -- sniecubbial Seeitak a REE AS 206 159 | 118 111 7 
EES TI IES IN CLIENT ERS OE 132 148 152 147 191 
CELT Fo bo astcliierscddcadvapene citi wesher sia 69 7 | 7 66 76 
Ria te deca beta cabbnianatagesees ha ll 10 | 10 14 25 
Rss , ennirtnn<dedes ncbedeptens ie eee 340 359 346 415 595 
IR nid im 6 ositid oo 5Geeph as 20cm idewees +3 (*) 1.8 1.7 1.8 2.0 





1 Information not available. 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Total capital investment per farm increased almost four times between 1907 
and 1947, from $6,365 to $23,141 (table 2). The greatest change in capital 
occurred between 1937 and 1947. Real-estate investment as a percent of the 
total declined with each succeeding year of the study. Livestock and equipment 
investment, on the other hand, both increased as a percent of the total. 


TABLE 2.—Capital invested per farm—town of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 



































Amount Percent of total 
1. lS ere eee ume Wane Sree iE Sry TUT a 
1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 1907 | 1917 | 1927 1937 | 1947 
crs Fou Sane Se se 
NS ecinteidonnnccice $4, 624 | $7,293 | $7,234 | $6,069 |$10, 459 73 71 68 64 45 
i ane a ret gt ep 1, 096 2, 008 2, 271 2, 180 8, 402 17 19 a1] 2 37 
BIE a cpa cckcicecctcucs 436 715 899 993 | 3,998 7 7 8 11 17 
Feed and supplies............- 209 270 284 | 193 282 3 3 3 | 2 | 1 
bic ined biseoneh atone | 6, 365 10, 286 | 10,688 | 9,435 | 23, 141 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 

} | “i 





RECEIPTS 


Receipts per farm were nearly nine times greater in 1947 than in 1907 (table 3). 
As with capital, the most significant change in receipts took place between 1937 
and 1947.. In 1907, milk receipts accounted for only 44 percent of the total while 
in 1947 receipts from milk represented 65 percent of all receipts. Crop sales, on 
the other hand, declined from 28 percent of the total in 1907 to only 6 percent of 
the total in 1947. Farming in the town of Dryden had become more specialized 
with an increased emphasis on the dairy enterprise. 


“1A work unit represents the average amount of productive work accomplished by a man 
in 10 hours. Thus, a farm with 200 work units is one with an amount of crops and livestock 
which would require 2,000 hours of labor at average rates of work. 
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TABLE 3.—Receipts per farm—town of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 



































Amount per farm Percent of total 
Item 

1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 | 1907 | 1917 | 1927 | 1937 | 1947 
SE RRS oe ee $655 | $1,207 | $1,664 | $1,753 | $8,312 44 47 52 58 65 
TEE ee. 107 159 139 250 570 7 6 4 8 4 
OS Ra 107 258 424 298 1,347 7 10 13 10 ll 
Other livestock._..........._.. 84 159 163 104 154 6 6 5 4 1 
PS Rvs SoS aS ea ap 202 162 205 163 655 13 6 7 5 5 
Sea 219 308 124 51 69 15 12 4 2 1 
omen saeeees.............2-.2.- 43 85 186 140 219 3 3 6 5 2 
Increase in inventory._...._._- 78 246 293 245 | 1,396 5 10 9 8 ll 
Total receipts._.....___- 1, 495 2, 584 3, 198 3,004 | 12,722 100 100 100 100 100 














1 Includes receipts for milk sold in form of butter and cream. 


EXPENSES 


Expenses per farm increased 14 times during the 40-year span—from $657 


in 1907 to $9,248 in 1947 (table 4). 


In 1907 hired labor was the most important 
single item of expense, representing 26 percent of the total. 


By 1947, the expense 
for hired labor represented only 11 percent of the total. 


Purchased grain ac- 


counted for 24 percent of the expenses in 1907 and 34 percent in 1947. The 
equipment expense rose from T percent of the total in 1907 to 19 percent in 1947. 


TABLE 4.—Eepenses per farm—Town of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 
























































1907 1917 1927 1037 1947 
BR Re seth i ing 2s FE CR a fs is NE $172 $242 $293 $281 | $1,010 
Wis ee cht A, tae 52 176 200 155 538 
NN EE A ET, Le ETN OT OD A 224 418 493 436 1, 545 
i lee TON SN yeas “¢@ 37° 78 130 947 
Equipment repairs --__________-- io Re. 28 11 28 51 327 
Other equipment expense_- Ret - ek eS 12 59 125 164 506 
es nk. Seer encmwnwece 46 | 107 231 345 1, 780 
New buildings and building repairs._....................---.-- ee 2 ae 130° 112 660 
, Ee Siddousadbacttsdhdeua iiotpiatipian dbbabwée 51 99 121 118 176 
Other real estate expense_-._..........--..-.......--. a= BESTT 19 25 62 60 136 
ee i Pen ORC nk in i Ps ckke cn Sih 103 183 313 290 972 
LET CLR AE ee TOE RE Sn PN 450} = 399 | = 458 | 632 | 3, 124 
ES EE ES a a oe eae 1 21 42 51 172 
Dairy cattle bought -_- 20 89 271 117 588 
ee eS Sac nadonsend 29 115 9S 174 | 329 
Ee aE SPS ESS Te 209 624 869 97 4, 213 
OI DELON LE es A CTE NG een | 42 65 | 324 
TRS ee eae eee nee ee 25 51 56 67 181 
i al a a A ARS AGI, AE IE. Tat ati 3 9 12 ll 33 
Total crop expense 48 102 133 174 538 
EPEC ETE 27 44 52 104 200 
Total farm expenses__............--------------------e-- 657 | 1,478 | 2,091 | 2,323 | 9,248 

















LABOR INCOME 


The average labor income per farm was four times greater in 1947 than in 
any of the previous years of the study (table 5). 


income of 1947 was primarily the result of three factors: 


(1) The exceptionally favorable cost-price relationship which existed in 
1947. 


(2) Favorable weather. 
(3) Increased productivity per man. 


The relatively high labor 
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TABLE 5.—Financial summary—T own of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 




















Items 1907 1917 1927 | 19 1947 
Receipts (including increase in inventory) --.-..-.---- $1, 495 $2, 584 | $3, 198 $3, 004 $12, 722 
Expenses (including unpaid labor)__............-.-- fi 657 1,478 | 2, 091 2,323 9, 248 
Benen teen 838 1,106 | 1,107 | 681 3, 474 
Interest on average capits al, ‘at 5 J Lee 318 514 | 534 472 i, 157 
OE Ts 6 cicencenushctpelssecictapwatth enn 520 592 573 | 209 | 2,317 
| 








RELATION OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES TO CAPITAL 


The relationship of farm expenses and receipts to farm capital has been grad- 
ually changing. At the 1907 ratio it would have required 4.3 years for receipts 
and 9.7 years for expenses to equal capital (table 6). Both ratios declined with 
each succeeding year of the study and at the 1947 ratio only 1.8 years would be 
required for receipts and 2.5 years for expenses to equal capital investment. 

Forty years ago a farmer could have continued to operate for a long period 
of time even though receipts did not equal expenses. He could have liquidated 
some of his capital investment to cover expenses for several years. By 1947 
this was not so easily done. <A farmer could no longer meet a large share of 
bis expenses for a long period simply by liquidating capital. 


Tan_e 6.—Relation of receipts and erpenses to farm capital—Town of Dryden, 
Tompkins County, N. Y. 




















1907 | 1917 | 1927 | 1937 1947 
| | 
Can wer en 5. oS he St Lake %, 365 | $10, 286 $10, 688 | $9, 435 23, 141 
Receipts per farm --..._- wee Sa a aed ES be 1, 495 2, 584 | 3, 198 3,004 | 12 2 722 
Expenses per farm..._.._..._-..- BARS ARS Rac SI SS. 657 1, 478 | 2 , O91 | 2,323 | 9, 248 
Years required for receipts to equal capital_......___- 4.3 | 4.0 | 3.3 | 3.1 1.8 
Years required for expenses to equal capital_...__.._- 9.7 7.0 5.1 | 4.1} 2.5 
| | | 








RELATION OF INTEREST TO OPERATING EXPENSES 


A farmer who in 1907 was completely free of debt would have had a total cost 
of operation which was 33 percent lower than that of his neighbor who was in 
debt for all of his capital (table 7). The 1947 farmer who had no debt would 
have had a total operating cost only 11 percent lower than that of his neighbor 
who was 100 percent in debt. Expenses other than interest payments had 
increased so much that by 1947 the charge for the use of capital had become 
a significantly lower proportion of the total cost of farming. In 1907 the 
farmer abhorred debts because he knew that if farm prices fell his interest and 
principal payments would remain relatively fixed, and the result could be disas- 
trous for him. A falling price level could also wreck the modern farmer, but 
not so much because of debts as because of the high and relatively fixed expense 
for equipment, gasoline, fertilizer, insurance, electricity, and the like. 

Farming has always been a gamble. The stakes are much higher now than they 
were 40 years ago. 


TABLE 7.—Relation of interest on the investment to operating erpenses—Town» of 
Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 


























1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 
Farm operating expenses. .............-........--.- $657 $1, 478 $2, 091 $2, 323 $9, 248 
Interest at 5 percent on average investment_...-__._- 318 514 534 472 1, 157 
A coon cctilaccsbecmencinecces onde wc eee. 975 1, 992 2, 625 2, 795 10, 405 
Percent interest was of above total__.........._..._-- Ss ~ 33 | 26 20 17 | 11 
| | 
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Mr. Wuirten. I think it shows a very clear picture. 

Mr. Ducean. It shows the clearest picture I have seen because it is 
typical of the country. If you will look at page 6 for a minute, you 
will see that in 1907 a farmer could have lost his operating cost for 
9.7 years before he lost all equity in his farm. In 1937, he could f° 
4.1 years before he lost all equity in the farm. The fact that in 1947, 
he could go 2.5 years before losing all the equity which shows the 
hazards of farming today. Farming is larger; it is more efficient. 
It is more profitable and is more hazardous; the risks are very much 
larger and the operating capital needed is very much greater than 
it was and it is rapidly increasing now. I thought the committee 
would be interested in that table because it is comparable with other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it is a very interesting study, Mr. Duggan. 
‘The average person does not realize the capital needed to farm now- 
adays. 

Mr. Duaean. No. 

Mr. Wuirten. Well, in the old days you know, a fellow who could 
not do anything else farmed; and if he lived in town, and he could not 
do anything else, he wrote insurance. I am not being critical of the 
insurance business because since that time it has gotten to be a pro- 
fession and requires skill and management. It has as fine professional 
people in it as you will find anywhere. But the same change has 
come about in farming. No longer is it something that you can do if 
-you cannot do anything else. It takes a first-rate businessman to farm 
satisfactorily today, and a whole lot of those have not proven success- 
ful. You can look at the gross returns on farm products and it says 
one thing; but when you get in there and try to match capital invest- 
ment and expenses against gross returns, it is surprising the number 
that are not successful today. 

Mr. Duaean. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Sricier. I would like to ask a question here, if you please. I 
would like to inquire, Governor, if there is any special significance in 
the statement on page 3 where it says: 


On the other hand, crop sales declined from 28 percent of the total in 1907 
to only 6 percent of the total in 1947. 


First, before you answer that, above there it says: 


In 1907, milk receipts accounted for only 44 percent of the total while in 
1947 receipts from milk represented 65 percent of all receipts. 

What I want to point out is this: Is there any special significance 
in the first table that I read other than people living in that vicinity 
are turning their attention to milk more than crops? 

Mr. Ducean. This study was made in Tompkins County, N. Y., 
and these are not large farms; these are family-sized farms; they 
have gone more to commercialized farming, raising less of their home 
needs at home, even less of their concentrated feeds and buying more 
of them, and manufacturing them into dairy products. They are not 
large dairy farms. It is rather amazing when you note the size of 
them as shown on page 1, that it took $23,141 of capital in 1947 and 
$9,248 of operating expenses to operate these farms. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think that points up another thing that Mr. 
Stigler noticed in there which is this: From the farm standpoint, 
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milk represents, as it says, 65 percent of the total income in 1947 for 
the average farm. In 1907, it was 44 percent. 

Now, to some extent that would be taken as an increase in the 
interest in milk and dairy products on these particular farms. On 
the other hand, there is another element that enters into it and that 
is the dependence of city people and those that live in small towns 
on the commercial dairy for their milk products. 

Mr. Duaean. It used to be that people kept cows in small towns, 
But they do not do it any more, even in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Wuirten. And out in the country you frequently find them 
buying milk from the milkman. 

Mr. Dueean. Unless the milkman comes around that morning, 
perhaps they will not have any milk for breakfast. 

Mr. WuirreN. It does point up once again the absolute dependence 
of the people in the cities on farm production. 

Mr. Duccan. There are some other studies that have been made in 
Minnesota on the same thing that show the same thing. This shows 
it more clearly and more briefly than any study I have been able to 
get. The same thing, the high cost of production, applies to cot- 
ton, the Wheat Belt, and other areas. It gives us concern because 
we are operating in a different credit atmosphere than we did even in 
1937, 15 years ago. It has changed materially with commercialized 
farming. While farming is more profitable, a few bad years would 
wipe out the farmer’s equity much more quickly. They would lose 
their equity much faster than they would in the depression of the 
thirties. 

Mr. AnperseN. I can look back in the records on my own farm. I 
have the records back to 1913, and I believe I could find from these 
1913 records that we were then paying pretty good men $30 a man 
plus board and room. We could get all of them that we wished. 
We are willing to pay men $150 a month now, yet no men are available. 

Mr. Duggan. And wages are up five times. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Wages are up five times and there are no cows to 
milk, by the way, which makes it a far more attractive proposition to 
the average farm laborer. 

Mr. Dueean. This accounts or explains why the volume of credit 
needed to produce this year is larger than it was last year, even with 
the profits. We sometimes wonder why the farmer has continued to 
borrow, with his increased income and profits. 

Mr. Wurrren. As you show, there is a general trend toward 
mechanization and expensive equipment for normal farm operation. 
With the present drain on manpower as a result of the military effort, 
it becomes more and more necessary that the farmer have every labor- 
saving device that he can possibly afford by stretching his credit or 
any other way. 

Mr. Dueean. In the Delta in Mississippi you are going to have to 
use every device you can to harvest the crop that the Government is 
asking for. 

Mr. Wurirtren. The same thing goes for every type of farming. He 
goes to cattle. He has to have a pick-up truck even if he is a small 
operator, whereas before he did not. He needs insecticides for boll 
weevil in my area and some other pest in other areas. Everywhere you 
turn, you can see the very thing you point out as a result of this study. 
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Mr. Duggan, speaking of the war effort and the changing situation, 
we can on see that the demands for more money to operate are 
going to exist. We have commended you repeatedly the last several 
years for the way you have handled your organization, the reduction 
in administrative costs and the number of personnel necessary to 
carry on this work. Now in view of the changed outlook we have, is 
there going to be changed demands on your organization, or can you 
still retain business judgment in the operation on the same basis that 
you have heretofore? There is no one in a position to make you 
change rules governing the operation of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, so as to endanger this system or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Duccan. We are paying even more individual attention to 
loans than normal within the powers and facilities we have; review- 
ing the loans before they get into difficulty, and trying to prevent them 
from getting into difficulty. Also under Regulations W and X we 
are holding down on the purchase of automobiles if the farmers do not 
need them right now, and of other things that are not absolutely 
essential. Not only from the standpoint of conservation for war effort, 
but from a credit standpoint we think it is necessary. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have, as you know, always believed in a strong 
farm-credit system. On the other hand, I have always figured that 
to insist on farmers taking credit over and beyond that was not an 
advantage to the farmer nor to the farm-credit system. I am glad 
to say you have cooperated in that attitude. 

However, one other side of this thing that we might point out is 
the advantages of proper supervision of those dealing in credit. This 
comparison that you give us of 1907 and 1947 clearly points up today 
the difference in risks and difference in investment. You do have 
more opportunity in a managing capacity to help today when the 
gross returns on the farm are substantial sums. It gives you more rea- 
son to bring good management as against the time when the gross 
returns were so small as to give you very little margin on which to 
work. The point I make is that today, in view of all these addi- 
tional risks that he has, it does give your organization opportunity 
to sit down with him and help him work out his problems. It gives 
you something to work on in trying to reduce his expenses and keep 
him going; does it not? 

Mr. Duaean. Yes. We are trying to watch that even more than 
we have in the past. In fact, Mr. Brennan and Mr. Arnold are here, 
and several of us went to New Orleans and met with the Farm Credit 
Board in January. We took one association and reviewed the man- 
agement and the operation of that association and worked out a 
program whereby the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank and the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation would work together to analyze the credit 
paper and see that the budgets are properly worked out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirrren. Back on the record. I am glad to say the same 
things go through our regular credit systems. I have been very much 
impressed in my own area in the Midsouth to notice the number of 
banks and lending institutions that are hiring agricultural experts 
or cattlemen or people of special training to work with the borrowers. 
In other words, instead of letting a man get in trouble, now they are 
giving him advice and counsel on setting up his farming operation, 
which is really a business venture today. — 
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Mr. Ducean. Keep him out of trouble. 

Mr. Wuirren. Also entering into the farming operation by sug- 
gesting what he should grow and what he should not; whether he 
should have cattle, dairying, or things of that sort. That has been 
going on for a number of years. It ‘has brought a most wholesome 
and healthy change to my immediate area, which is 10 counties just 
below Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Duaaan. Mr. Magruder, the general agent in New Orleans, has 
had three meetings and has had possibly more meetings with the 
experiment station representatives, Extension representatives, and 
the Vocational Agricultural representatives from the three States 
in the New Orleans district, to discuss the extension of credit and ‘hhow 
much credit they can afford to extend to a man to assist in changing 
his type of agriculture to more grass farming and that type of farm- 
ing. Weare getting fine cooperation from all these groups, the experi- 
ment station, the Extension Service, and the Vocational Agricultural 
Service, in making studies to determine what is a safe amount to loan 
on these farms, and what the farmer can pay back out of income. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH WORK AND SERVICES 


Mr. Wnuirren. On the record. Now, one particular phase of the 
work that from time to time we have raised some question about is your 
research work. What type of research is carried on by the Farm 
Credit Administration? How much money is involved in it, and 
what is the nature of the work ¢ 

Mr. Ducean. There is appropriated some $580,000 for the Coop- 
erative Research and Service Division in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The studies made by the Cooperative Research and Service 
Division are primarily for cooperatives in the normal years, to 
improve their operations and their management. During World War 
II, a number of the studies were directed at assistance to the war 
effort, such as studies of oil mill facilities, of farm-to-market trans- 
portation, of location of plants for processing, and studies of that 
type. Presently we are making a survey to determine what type 
studies should be made to contribute most to the war effort and efforts 
of the Division will be devoted primarily along that line. Mr. 
Hedges is here if you would like to have him give you a statement on 
the individual projects. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to have that. I wonder if this 
is an item that can be assessed back to the people for whom you do 
the work, as you do for your other activities, or whether this should 
be carried as an appropriated item. 

The second question which arises is that, in view of the changed 
international situation, whether it would be better to postpone some 
of ie work for the present. I would be glad to have your statement 
on that. 

Mr. Ducean. First, a comment on the appropriation for studies: I 
think we are all interested in cutting out all expenses that we pos- 
sibly can. These studies on agriculture cooperatives are similar to the 
studies made by the Department of Commerce for business and in- 
dustry, which are made under appropriated funds. I think you would 
not say that if one has it the other should not have it. We feel the 
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studies made during the war effort are of a nature that are valuable 
to all industry and to the defense agencies and, frankly, a number of 
the men will be detailed to defense agencies for varying periods of 
time on special jobs of writing up regulations, explaining the regula- 
tions to the industry, explaining to the committees or acheans agency 
how the regulations must be drawn up to fit a particular industry, 
the wool-marketing industry, for example. We believe that the men 
in the Cooperative Research and Service Division are some of the 
best-qualified men in the country on wool, on the warehousing of grain, 
and all of those types of problems. They will also be wor ing with 
cooperatives in the carrying out and enforcing of those regulations 
set up by the defense agencies. But Mr. Hedges can give you more 
of the details and he is here. 

Mr. Wurrren. This $100,000 is carried as part of the Research and 
Marketing Act funds and just allocated to this fund? Has this been 
carried as a direct appropriation through the years or did you, for a 
time, get it through an allocation from the Research and Marketing 
Allocations ? 

Mr. Henees. Of the $580,000 this year, $30,000-odd was in title I, 
10 (b) under RMA funds. The rest of it has been carried through the 
years. 

Mr. Wixxrnson. Since 1926, there has been a direct appropriation 
for that research project. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you have had it that long, you should have a 
lot of answers already. 

Mr. Henors. I think we have. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could we kind of rest on our laurels during these 
abnormal times when every dollar counts and reduce this work? If 
these people are going to be loaned or made available for work with 
regard to national defense, and it is proper that they should, the usual 
custom is for national defense to allocate funds for this special-type 
work. If these folks are paid from allocations from other agencies 
you should have a saving here in your regular funds. Now, how is it 
to be handled? 

Mr. Hepees. Well, if we may take World War IT as an example, 
many of the assignments are quickie assignments for defense agencies 
where we are going to make a survey requiring only a month or two 
to get the answer, and turn it over to them. Then they are back on 
our staff jobs. We made a survey of the oilseed processing industry— 
whole industry—the War Administration. We helped encourage 
getting the cooperatives into the dehydration of fruits and vegetables ; 
also of milk in Minnesota and in the other major production area. 
As you know, the cooperatives produced over 50 percent of the dried- 
milk products. In various ways of that sort we worked with the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who paid your folks while you were doing that? 

Mr. Hepers. It was paid by the Farm Credit Administration out of 
its appropriation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Out of this fund? 

Mr. Hences. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did you get funds allocated or transferred to you 
from these folks for whom you were working? 


Mr. Hepers. There were never any transfers of funds during 
World War IT. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am not saying you should, but you should not 
have this fund plus funds from another source. 

Mr. Hepces. There has been no transfer. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do you do when you have special problems 
all of which affect the Nation’s sihfaxet You have no hesitancy 
in having your men meet that problem, and you continue to pay them ! 

Mr. Duecan. None whatever. 

Mr. Hepges. We have one immediately being done on the frozen 
food locker industry. We have two men, probably the most familiar 
with that industry of any in the country. They are helping the 
production and Marketing Administration develop estimates of 
critical material needs for 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Well, we on this committee are faced with the 
necessity of seeking every place where we can save a dollar. At the 
same time it is me et difficult to recommend any reduction in your 
organization when you have the splendid record that you have of 
reducing your personnel and administrative expenses. 

Mr. Duaean. The only instance under which we would ask these 
other agencies, defense agencies, to pay any costs would be when our 
budget would not permit it and was already fully obligated—we 
might have to ask for travel expenses on a special study or some 
others, but as long as we have the money in our budget, we will not 
ask for it. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Secretary recently issued an order trying to 
bring about more coordinated effort written the Department of Agri- 
culture. I wonder if you have had a chance to study that and could 
tell us what effect, if any, that order will have on your operation. 

Mr. Duecan. We are studying the order and we have not finally 
worked out all of the details, some of the details at the local level. 
There is an effort at the local level to bring all of the agencies dealing 
with agriculture, whether Federal, State, or otherwise into a central 
location which I think is well for the convenience of the farmers and 
the service to farmers. In two farm credit districts, Springfield and 
Baltimore the farm credit boards have gone further than any other 
districts in coordinating the national farm loan association and the 
production credit associations and in using joint personnel at the 
local and district levels. I cannot take credit for starting or en- 
couraging that in the beginning because Mr. Goss in 1933 prepared a 
very good letter on it and W. I. Myers, then Governor in 1936, pre- 
pared a letter to the districts recommending that they coordinate their 
services, to cut expenses, to improve the service and maintain offices 
possibly where they could not be maintained unless they were using 
joint offices and joint personnel. We are doing that and cooperating, 
of course, with the Secretary’s order in that field, and all the way 
through on coordination of services. 

Mr. Wurtrren. This committee will be interested and we hope that 
you will be able to give us a report next year as to just how far this 
work has gone. 

Mr. Duecan. They have gone quite a distance at Springfield. The 
board voluntarily at Springfield elected one man president of all the 
four corporations and is using joint field men, which we think in time 
will cut expenses and also improve the services, especially if operating 
costs are going up. 
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Mr. Wunrten. Will that have an effect on research work that you 
carry on? 

Mr. Ducean. That has not been settled. There is a study committee 
set up to study research work and the Secretary’s order presently does 
not cover the details on that. This committee is still working; that 
is right, is it not, Mr. Hedges? 

Mr. Henees. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. We hope you will give us a report on that as soon 
as you have something. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Duggan, you mentioned Albert Goss. I person- 
ally do not think anyone in the last generation has added more to a 
consideration and understanding of agricultural problems, including 
credit, than the late Mr. Goss. I think you agree with me on that. 

Mr. Duaeean. Wholeheartedly. A very fine character with it. 

Mr. Horan. A distinct loss when he passed away. 

Mr. Ducaan. Certainly was. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EFFECT OF INCREASED FREIGHT RATES ON FARM ECONOMY 


Mr. Horan. There is one other question I would like to ask. Last 
Monday at the hearings on the request for an interim raise in freight 
rates, began here in Washington before the ICC. A request was 
made by the American Association of Railroads. I have been given to 
understand that their basic request for 6 percent additional increase 
in rates would also have hearings out in the territory most affected 
by freight rates, which would mean to me, if what I hear is correct, 
that the interim request is merely a form. I had protested the grant- 
ing of interim rate increases and I had also requested that the hearings 
be held out on the west coast where we are most affected by freight 
rates. The reason I make this request is that after I had written to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission protesting the granting of the 
interim increase and requesting that the hearings be held in the areas 
most affected by an increase in freight rates, 1 understand that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission protested to the Department of 
Agriculture because we have a branch in PMA now that does interest 
itself in freight-rate problems. And I think properly so because 
freight rates enter into all phases of agriculture. I understood the 
Department held its ground and did not in any way discipline anyone 
who might have contacted me or I might have contacted them regard- 
ing this problem. Certainly I want to stand behind anyone who is 
trying honestly to work on freight rates. Have you, from the stand- 
poset of a banker in evaluating risks in various parts of the Nation, 

ad occasion to evaluate the effect of transportation costs on the 
efficiency of a farmer to meet his obligations ? 

Mr. Duacan. We have not from the standpoint of farmers. We 
have made some studies, I believe, Mr. Hedges, for cooperatives and 
the effect of freight rates on marketing of farmers’ products through 
cooperatives. We have made some study there but not from the actual 
individual farmer standpoint. We know that the freight rates affect 
the price he pays for the commodities he buys and the prices he gets 
for the commodities he sells. I do not know whether you are familiar, 
Congressman, with a study made a number of years ago by the TVA 
on freight rates in the West, the South, and the Northeast. 
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Mr. Horan. No, I do not happen to be familiar with that. 
Mr. Ducean. If I can get a copy of that, I will send it to you. 

Mr. Horan. We have always had so many problems with freight 
rates out our way that we do not have to look elsewhere for studies. 

Mr. Ducean. It is a rather interesting study as to the conclusions 
drawn. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. Freight rates affect the economy of 
my district. Farmers in some areas can effect a revolution against 
the transportation costs by turning to their own ability to transport 
their own product in trucks. The minute that a cooperative in the 
Ohio Valley turns to trucks to transport his goods and the loss of 
revenue shows up on the books of the railroad, immediately they start 
thinking of raising the ratesagain. They have raised them 57 percent 
in general since V.J-day and it is bound to appear on the books of the 
farmers where they have to resort to railroad transportation. And 
it is bound to affect their ability to repay their loan. In the light of 
this very interesting study which I have only glanced at, that has 
been entered into the record, I understand, I was hoping that maybe 
a little supplement to this might be prepared showing the effect of 
freight rates upon some of our various eflicient farmers who happen 
to reside and operate long distances from railroads because this is 
an interesting summary, but this fellow only lives about 250 miles 
from the greatest market in the world. 

Mr. Ducean. That is correct. As I said earlier, Congressman, a 
similar study has been made in Minnesota and the conclusions are very 
similar to the ones here. 

Mr. Horan. Minnesota is a sort of Valhalla for other farmers in the 
Nation. They are freed from transportation worries. 

Mr. Anpersen. Minnesota is the bread basket of the Nation; you do 
not want to forget that. We produce, Mr. Chairman, 60 percent of 
the food of the Nation within a radius of 600 miles from Chicago. 

Mr. Sricter. Even at that, you do not live in the magic circle like 
I do in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Duggan, all these studies bear out what I have 
said, and I was raised on a farm and live in an agricultural area now: 
That the best way to have a farm is to have a salaried job on the side; 
is it not? 

Mr. Duaean. Yes, it is; very satisfactory, especially when you get 
bad crop years as you had in the Delta last year. 

Mr. Wuirren. They come along much more frequently than the 
average fellow realizes; is that not so? It does not make any differ- 
ence what kind of product he has. 

Mr. Duaaan. An oil well is the greatest help to farming you can 
have. 

Mr. Stricter. That would help any industry. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? I believe that 
with regard to these other items there is no need to take any further 
time. I think the story is pretty well told in these pages that we 
have in our record here. 

Mr. Duaean. I would say that we feel we have a very tight budget 
and we are going to try to operate just as efficiently under it as we 
have in the past. 
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Propucrion Crepir CorroraTions 


Mr. Stricter. If you are going to terminate the questions now, I 
would like to ask a few questions about production credit corpora- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with that, let me ask that pages 321, 
$22 of volume II of the justifications be placed in the record at this 
point. 

Po The material referred to follows:) 


PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPORATIONS 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The production credit corporations, 1 in each of the 12 Farm Credit districts, 
‘were established pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1933 (12 U. S. C. 1131 et seq.) 
to organize, provide supplemental capital to, and supervise production credit 
associations. The latter are local cooperative associations, 500 in number, pro- 
viding a permanent source of short-term production credit to farmers and 
stockmen throughout the United States and Puerto Rico. 

A revolving fund of $120,000,000 was established in the United States Treasury 
‘in 1933 for the capitalization of the production credit corporations (12 U. 8. C. 
1131i). This was reduced to $90,000,000 in 1949 (Public Law 860, 80th Cong.), 
and with successive payments into the revolving fund starting voluntarily in 
1944, only $42,235,000 remained as paid-in capital at June 30, 1950. Most of 
the original capital of the production credit associations was furnished by the 
corporations through the purchase of class A stock. However, the associations 
are designed to become entirely locally owned by their farmer members, and 138 
associations had reached this goal by November 30, 1950. 

Each corporation operates within its own financial structure under its district 
board of directors. One of the principal functions is the supervision of associa- 
tions which is designed to maintain their soundness and dependability. These 
associations in 1952 are expected to make about 320,000 loans for over $1,000,000,- 
000. At June 30, 1950, their 461,000 member stockholders had purchased and 
owned about $67,000,000 of the associations’ capital stock. 

On November 30, 1950, the 12 corporations had 175 employees (full-time 
equivalent), all in the field. 


Administrative expense limitation: 





Ra: SI si ai i ine eles apoinln nb tntemrb biben icvlassbplbabls $1, 358, 000 

RE aE eee. en ee a ee as 1, 358, 000 
Administrative expenses 

Appropriation act, 1951, and base for 1952_.____.-_-__-_-_.______- $1, 358, 000 

NE, RR NRCS CR set Se coe Somes 1, 358, 000 


Change 


Mr. Sricirr. I notice on this selected comparative data sheet which 
you handed us a few moments ago, under Production Credit Corpora- 
tion, subtitle, “Amount of loans outstanding,” fiscal 1940 was $199,- 
289,560. And you estimate for the fiscal year 1951, $531,013,429. 
What do you attribute the increase to? 

Mr. Dueean. There has been an increase in the number, just about 
16.2 percent, so that there have been more borrowers; but even more 
than that, there has been increased cost of farm operations. That is 
the reason I want to put in the record this Cornell study. The size 
of loan has gone up rather materially. Do you have an average size, 
Mr. Arnold? 

Mr. Arnotp. In 1940 and now. I do not have the change from 1940. 
The average size of loan, I would say, roughly doubled during that 
period. It is now $3,700 roughly. It is interesting to note that the 
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farm expenses have gone up more rapidly since 1940 than the average 
size of the PCA loan. 

Mr. Srieter. What is your minimum and maximum? 

Mr. Arnowp. No limit under the law, except that it cannot be lower 
than $50. There is no upper maximum limit. 

Mr. Stieter. Do you have an office in each county seat town? 

Mr. Arnon. No; not in all. There are 500 associations scattered 
over the country. They have roughly 1,000 field offices in other county 
seat towns, so that there are full-time offices, counting the home office 
and the field offices, in approximately 1,500 agricultural counties. 
Then in quite a number of other counties, there is somebody that gives 
information or takes applications or receipts. Your office at Diamond 
is covered. 

Mr. Stricter. As a matter of fact, they have an office in my home 
town and I am well acquainted with its operations. It is a branch 
office there. I think this particular agency reaches the small farmer, 
whom I am very much interested in—more than any other one of your 
credit association clients. 

Mr. Arno. It is interesting to us, the past year and every 3 or 4 
years we get together figures to show how many fellows borrowed 
less than $500 or less than a $1,000 and 26 percent of all the loans 
made by the PCA’s during 1950 were for less than $500. That in- 
cluded all the budget advances on the budget loan during the year. 
Forty-six percent of the loans were for less than $1,000 so I think the 
PCA’s are serving a lot of those small operators. 

Mr. Stricter. I can see that. 

Mr. AnperseN. We all know, Mr. Chairman, there was a time in 
the early 1930s when production credit was the only source of credit 
in a good-sized area; the banks were just afraid to loan money. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I have a statement that was prepared on production 
credit. Would you like to have that? 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Ducean. Mr. Brennan also has a statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like to have all those for the record. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. ARNOLD, PRODUCTION CREDIT COMMISSIONER 


This statement provides information to the subcommittee about the production 
credit system which I believe to be pertinent in considering the combined budget 
of the 12 production credit corporations and particularly the authorization re- 
quested for administrative expenses to be paid from their corporate funds. 
These corporations (one in each Farm Credit district) establish basic district 
policies for the local cooperative production credit associations, supervise their 
operations and lending practices, and provide individual associations with supple- 
mental capital if needed. The 500 production credit associations make and serv- 
ice short-term agricultural loans throughout the country and in Puerto Rico. 

Nearly a half million farmers and ranchers are members of and own stock 
totaling over $71 million in the 500 associations. In the calendar year 1950, 
288,000 loans were made for a total of over $1 billion. As farmer-owned capital 
and accumulated earnings have increased, the associations have been able to 
repay a large amount of the initial investment in their capital stock made by the 
production credit corporations. In 176 associations or 35 percent of all the 
associations full repayment has been made of these investments and the associa- 
tions now are wholly owned by their farmer members. In an additional 241 
associations, farmer-owned capital plus the accumulated earnings comprise over 
75 percent of their total net worth. Nearly two-thirds of the $120 million of 
Government capital invested in the corporations had been retired. The re- 
mainder is all intact. 
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The production credit system was established in 1933 to fill an economic need 
of long standing. It has demonstrated that, with proper supervision and lead- 
ership, agricultural credit can be extended soundly and constructively by farmers 
andranchmen. The system has grown soundly and now constitutes an important 
part of the short-term agricultural credit facilities of the Nation. 


SUPERVISION OF THE PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS, A PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE 
PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


In establishing the production credit system, the Congress provided a means 
of supervision through the 12 production credit corporations. The practical and 
effective supervision of the associations by the officers and other personnel of 
the production credit corporations working under their district boards of di- 
rectors is one of the principal reasons for the sound progress and growth of the 
system since organization. Under this supervision a major credit service has 
been developed, emphasizing (1) loans that are sound for the individual as well 
as safe for the lender; (2) the basing of loans on repayment ability rather than 
primarily on collateral security; and (3) the disbursal of loans on a budget 
basis as needed during the year. The constructive supervision by the corpora- 
tions has had a direct bearing on the willingness of many farmers and stockmen 
to invest in the capital stock of the local associations beyond the legal require- 
ments for their loans, thus accelerating the attainment of farmer ownership. 

Each production credit corporation is responsible for all phases of the super- 
vision of the production credit associations in its district. This includes the 
formulation of broad district policies and necessary regulations and the approval 
of certan association actions pursuant to law. Periodic supervisory contacts 
are made by the officers and field force of the corporations at the offices of the 
associations. 

A basic job is to help the associations set and follow sound loan policies: The 
executive committees of the individual associations have full authority and 
responsibility in making loans within the broad district policies except that the 
corporations, and in some instances the Commissioner, must approve or dis- 
approve loans to directors and officers and loans which are large in relation to 
the associations’ capital structures. 

In supervising credit designated field representatives of the corporations 
make an annual credit review of the loan policies and procedures of each 
association which includes a credit examination of the outstanding loans. The 
costs of the credit examinations are assessed to the associations. These field 
representatives of the corporations are specialists in short-term agricultural 
credit and are well versed in the agricultural programs and practices of the 
areas to which they are assigned. They review their findings with the asso- 
ciation boards of directors or executive committees and with association per- 
sonnel. This affords an opportunity for thorough consideration of the credit 
policies and practices of the associations illustrated by specific examples. 

In guarding against unsound credit, particular care must be taken when the 
price level is high since losses to farmers and the associations may develop 
should farm prices materially decline. It is the objective of the corporations 
to aid the associations in maintaining a well-balanced loan policy for extending 
needed credit to farmers and stockmen who have a sound operation or for whom 
a sound program can be developed. 

The corporations have major responsibilities for the capitalization of the 
associations, for getting the associations to return their corporation-owned capi- 
tal, and after that to help the associations to continue to be self-supporting 
so that their future demands for supplemental capital from the corporations will 
be held to a minimum. 

In supervising the general operations of the associations, field accountants 
and other personnel of the corporations make periodic operating reviews and 
audits of the associations. These men are specialists im operating methods and 
procedures, office management, accounting, and budgeting as they pertain to the 
production credit associations in their respective districts. They are instru- 
mental in working out and explaining to the associations methods for speeding 
the handling of loans and for promoting efficiency, economy, and adequate safe- 
guards for funds. , 

The corporations have numerous other specific resposibilities such as pre- 
scribing the amount of certain association reserves; regulating investments; 
and approving or disapproving dividends, compensation of personnel, and credit 
and principal accounting forms. 
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Necessary training of key association personnel and directors is an important 
responsibility of the corporations. Much of this work is done at the asso- 
ciation offices through the regular periodic contacts. Also, the corporations 
hold occasional group meetings or short training courses for directors and 
officers of neighboring associations. Such periodic group meetings have proved 
to be an indispensable means for review and consideration of applicable operat- 
ing and credit policies and practices. The fact that nearly all of the directors 
regularly take time from their farm and ranch operations, even during busy 
seasons, to attend such training meetings attests to the value they derive 
from them and their interest in the system. 

Supervision is necessarily of a continuing nature: Each year sees some new 
directors with limited credit experience on the local boards. Considerable turn- 
over is experienced in the employees of the associations. Turn-over will in- 
crease aS a number of key employees enter the armed services. Crop and credit 
conditions change from year to year. Credit supervision is not a matter of 
routine but varies widely with the years and with the different areas and types 
of agriculture. One of the important problems faced by the associations in 
1952 is to provide sound credit for required agricultural production in the 
national emergency without contributing to inflationary tendencies, 

The effectiveness and economy of the work of the corporations has been greatly 
facilitated by their clearly defined responsibilities under law, which has enabled 
them to devote their efforts to a single major job, and also by the flexibility and 
autonomy afforded by their corporate status under their district boards of 
directors. This has permitted basic policies to be worked out by the corporations 
in consultation with the local associations and, as necessary, with the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington, D. C. Members of the board of directors 
of the production credit corporation in each Farm Credit district and the officers 
selected by them reside in and are familiar with the districts being supervised. 
They are personally known to the associations and are recognized as being expe- 
rienced in credit matters pertaining to their own areas. 

This working arrangement has enabled the associations to discuss their operat- 
ing and credit problems with district officers having knowledge of local conditions 
and authority to settle most of the questions that arise in day-to-day operation 
and which require action by the corporations. This close community of interest 
between the local associations and the district corporations has vested the asso- 
ciations With greater independence of action and has enlisted and retained the 
active interest of competent directors. Most of these directors are leading farm- 
ers and stockmen in their communities who have given their time and effort 
unselfishly. 2 

Directors of many of the associations which have repaid or soon expect to 
repay in full the production credit corporation's investment in their capital stock 
have indicated their desire that the broad over-all supervision by the production 
credit corporations be continued after such final payment is made. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF THE PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


The administrative expenses of the production credit corporations for 1952 
are estimated at $1,358,000, the same as for 1951. This is an average of about 
$113,000 per corporation consisting roughly of $80,300 for salaries; $16,000 for 
travel, and $16,700 for other expenses. 

The total personnel of the 12 corporations as estimated for 1952 is 176 man- 
years. This is an average of 15 per corporation for carrying out their supervisory 
responsibilities in an area averaging 4 States, and compares with 25 in 1940 
and 19 in 1945. 

The corporations provide only the degree of supervision required consistent 
with the provisions of law, the actual needs of the associations, and the further 
development and maintenance of a credit service to farmers and ranchmen in 
keeping with the objectives for which the system was established. As the 
associations have gained in experience and have approached the status of com- 
plete farmer ownership some functions and responsibilities which previously 
had been performed for the associations by the corporations have been assumed 
by the associations. Insofar as feasible and practicable, consistent with law, 
requirements for the approval of association actions by the corporations are 
being progressively reduced. 

The total number of officers and employees of the corporations as estimated 
for 1952 is 40 percent lower than in 1940. The estimated administrative expenses 
are approximately the same as in 1940 notwithstanding the material increases 
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which have occurred throughout the Nation in general cost and salary levels. 
This is particularly significant since the loans made by the associations per year 
will have increased approximately 40 percent in number and more than trebled 
in amount in this 12-year period. The administrative expenses of the corpora- 
tions per $100 of loans made by the associations are estimated at 12 cents in 1952 
as compared with 41 cents in 1940. 

The estimates for 1952 give recognition to the national emergency situation.— 
In the judgment of the district boards of directors of the corporations in which 
I concur, the estimates represent minimum provision for the expenses of the 
corporations in carrying out their important functions. Of significance in this 
regard are the increases expected in the number and amount of loans of the 
associations; the importance of credit for the production of food and fiber in 
the current national emergency, and adequate supervision of that credit service ; 
the difficult supervisory and training problems arising from the expected higher 
turnover of key association personnel; the importance of spotting serious weak- 
nesses in association operations and taking proper corrective action before 
major problems and losses develop; and the need for safeguarding the capital 
investments of farmers and the Government and of accelerating further the 
return of Government capital by the associations. 


RETURN OF GOVERNMENT CAPITAL 


The paid-in capital of the production credit corporations has been reduced 
from $120 million as authorized by the Congress in 1933, to $42.2 million at 
present and is expected to be further reduced to $36.2 million by June 30, 1952. 
Of the $83.8 million reduction, $80 million was returned to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury and $53.8 million will have been returned to the Treasury 
revolving fund established in 1933 for the production credit system. The present 
paid-in capital of the corporations is all intact. 

From their capital funds provided by the Government, the corporations have 
maintained investments in the capital stock of produtcion credit associations. 
These investments have been reduced from a peak of approximately $90 million 
in 1934 to less than $16 million at present and are expected to be further reduced 
to $10.5 million in 1952. 


NEED OF THE SYSTEM FOR SUBSTANTIAL READILY AVAILABLE RESOURCES IN THE 
CORPORATIONS 


It is the objective of each gssociation to maintain a strong capital structure 
in relation to loans. This is necessary from a sound business standpoint and 
in order to obtain needed loanable funds through the rediscounting of farmers’ 
notes and other borrowings from the Federal intermediate credit banks. 

Conditions arise which place heavy strain on association capital structures.— 
For example, in some areas there have been two successive crop failures. In 
such circumstances the association directors were faced with difficult decisions 
as to whether they should carry on for a third season with numbers of farmers. 
If they should undertake to finance a farmer’s operation the association must 
be in financial position to carry on for the full season. A consideration of major 
importance may be the capital structure of the association in relation to the 
aggregate amount of its loans. 

There are occasions when it is advisable and desirable that an association 
should call upon the corporation of the district to increase its capital invest- 
ment in the association ordinarily for a temporary period until the association 
is able to replace such amount by the sale of additional capital stock to farmers, 
or otherwise work out of its temporary difficulty. 

During the fiscal year 1950, additional investments totaling $915,000 were made 
by the corporations in the stock of nine associations and 45 percent of this 
total amount was returned to the corporations prior to February 15, 1951. 
Seven of these investments were made in January and February 1950 in asso- 
ciations in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, largely as a result of a poor cotton crop due to severe 
boll weevil infestation. These investments were made at a time when the 
associations were faced with decisions in the handling of large numbers of 


carry-over balances from the past season and in setting up production loans for 
the next season. 


The existence of a substantial fund of readily available resources in the 
production credit corporations to meet such justifiable needs of the associations 
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for supplemental capital gives confidence to the boards of directors of the as- 
sociations in their endeavor to maintain a dependable credit service. This 
also encourages them to recommend to other farmers the purchase of addi- 
tional stock in their associations. Likewise, it encourages the associations 
to retire corporation-owned capital determined from time to time not to be 
currently needed. 

Capital and surplus of the corporations not invested in association stock 
are largely invested in United States bonds. Interest on these bonds consti- 
tutes the corporations’ major source of income. Expenses of the corporations 
are met from their corporate funds. 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS AS A MEASURE OF 
SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The job and responsibilities of the production credit corporations neces- 
sarily must be appraised in terms of the operations, problems, progress, and 
development of the production credit associations. The following brief state- 
ments give general information regarding the operations of the associations 
and thus provide a further indication of the magnitude and significance of the 
supervisory job of the production credit corporations and the effectiveness 
of their leadership and supervision in fulfilling the responsibilities placed upon 
them by Congress. 

1. The 462,000 farmer-stockholders of the 500 associations own $71.1 mil- 
lion of capital stock of the associations. 

2. Accumulated earnings total $63.9 million. 

3. Farmer-owned capital plus accumulated earnings represents 89.6 percent 
of total net worth of the associations; corporation owned capital represents 
10.4 percent. 

4. One hundred and seventy-six associations are wholly farmer-owned. 

5. The associations made 288,000 loans for $1,076,000,000 in the calendar year 
1950. The average size loan (including all advances made during the year) 
was $3,734; the median size loan was $1,221; 46 percent of the loans were for 
$1,000 or less. (Latter two figures are for 12 months ended June 30, 1950.) 

6. Most of the loans are made on a budgeted basis with an average of more 
than four advances and four repayments per loan. Borrowers pay interest only 
for the time the money is outstanding. 

7. Loans are made for general agricultural and production purposes and, 
with few exceptions, have a maturity not in excess of 1 year. 

8. A typical association serves six counties; the 500 associations maintain over 
1,500 offices and there are many other points where applications for loans may 
be made. 

9. Responsibility for the operations of each of the associations rests in a 
board of directors, usually consisting of five members, elected by and from the 
farmer-stockholders of the association. Loans are disbursed by the associations 
from their own funds under the authority of their executive committees and 
usually with no other approvals. 

10. Losses are charged first against reserves and the class B capital stock 
owned by farmer-stockholders before there is any loss on the class A capital 
stock, if any, owned by the production credit corporations. 

11. Total losses on association loans from organization to December 31, 1950, 
have amounted to about one-ninth of 1 percent of the cash advanced. 

12. The associations obtain most of their loanable funds by discounting farm- 
ers’ notes with and other borrowings from the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
At present the associations pay 2 to 2144 percent interest to the credit banks 
for these funds. 

13. Associations pay their operating expenses, and interest on borrowed funds, 
absorb losses, and build reserves from the interest and fees paid by farmers 
and interest on investments. The interest rates charged to farmers by most 
associations are 5 to 54% percent. 

14. Every borrower must own stock in the association equal to at least 5 per- 
cent of the amount of his loan. 

15. Many members keep their stock although not currently borrowing. 

16. About $12 million of additional stock in excess of legal requirements for 
loans has been purchased by farmer-members to hasten the retirement of cor- 
poration-owned capital or to build added financial strength after their associa- 
tions became farmer-owned. 

17. Upon becoming wholly farmer-owned, associations are subject to Federal 
and State income and other applicable taxes. 
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18. The book value of the capital stock of each of the 500 associations exceeds 


the par value. 


The rapid progress toward farmer ownership of the production credit associa- 
tions during the last 5 years is shown by the following table which reflects the 


latest available information: 





Dec, 31, 1945 


Dee. 31, 1950 





Number of farmer-stockholders..-................---.---.-.------.- fey. 
Capital stock owned by farmer- stockholders ee | RE Ree 





363, 000 
$32, 972, 933 





462, 250 
$71, 144, 721 





DAIS OE EEE TIRE FORTUNE a nin ok kt bhi dk nbn deeeinewedenntiaden 26.8 47.2 
ye ee eee ee $34, 921 895 $63, 868, 514 
IIE Olt EEE SE II ial nina cscenccumetwculentecmercescucusdca 28.3 42.4 
Capital stock owned by production credit corport ations (par value) . $55, 355, 085 $15, 728, ane 
UES CHOON WUE UNE oi cacnwesheccdnecnsceckiscnadmwe disseny 44.9 0.4 
“PORE TAGE CE NII 5 oo inn db ie hin tein cis ndhndsives -d45<e 511 = 
Number of associations having attained complete farmer-ownership-_-.._- 2 1176 
Number of other associations where the capital stock owned by farmer- 
stockholders plus total accumulated earnings represent 75 percent or 
SOTO WT GS DOCK! ME WOE isc ciinnnn) cme anth bees boned SbaidweSecedan akin 68 241 
1 Includes 12 associations which fully repaid the corporations’ class A stock investment on Jan. 1 or 2, 1951. 
Supplementing the preceding tabulation there follows a table showing, as of Dec. 31, 


1950, by Farm Credit districts and States, the number of production credit assoct- 
ations, total number of their member-stockholders, and capital stock investment 


in these associations 





















































Amount of association capi- 
| Number | Total tal stock (par value) 
of pro- | number 
District and State | duction | of mem- oO i by 
credit as- |ber-stock-| Owned by at we by 
sociations} holders | member- alee 
| stockholders porations 
Springfield district: 
DM tts Lida cediscuuusehieebstne woneeenee =e] 7 1, 953 $462, 024 $300, 000 
New Hampshire. cawen ne rbepsyadoomawiaeeys onmdesel 1 616 75, 540 50, 000 
| ARE RSE eae ee IE eh a 3 2, 716 501, 070 5, 000 
= scandent meme PPP ie 9 ace 2 EI 
SS REGS BR ee Te ecadbhuict, } 38 ok Papas 
SPI iv ccoswanaasbaneas pce eben acagiilinihe cena 1 1, 573 388, 565 |_....2....- 
RTS SRO are a ae . | 14 16, 786 2, 651, 270 400, 000 
UT WE on ono. s 5 seniceusabes : 4 2, 584 432, 725 105, 000 
SN ERE aS SRR UE RRR eae 35| 28,471] 4,815,816 915, 000 
Baltimore district: i om» 
ek ia wie 11 10, 878 1,312, 995 330, 000 
ee CEPT IRE winuhi thes dint eo weiciphidi nies: | 1 872 138, 235 15, 000 
—— PGA PAS An cE EEN ES Mlle BREN SS et 6 3, = 713, 790 220, 000 
MET giants «pea scastrn eae Wgswastnakes okiod 13 869, 505 265, 000 
SN WHEE 5. w cinn snwescedswiedddi ta cia dasladslcinn } 4 2, 020 209, 120 125, 000 
Island of Puerto Rico_...........-.--.---- separ il 1 2, 738 697, 575 50, 000 
nt aE ae Ost piaes es ails Su sangeet | 36 | 20,065 | 3,941, 220 1, 005, 000 
Columbia district: | 
EE MI tan oon ngn cannon dating as osieieas 27 35, 992 2, 045, 900 1, 090, 000 
South Carolina... -....---.- SE LO 21| 19,932} — 1, 128,039 834, 350 
Georgia - -..-- caichuk ance meter ine ; 29 24, 404 2, 083, 310 1, 510, 300 
RI a icengniaidneedissa'e sn <ine EN ES en igang Witenes 10 6,014 1, 136, 182 575, 000 
With 2) 2s 9268. Silks rae 87 | 86,342 | 6,303,431 | 4,009, 650 
O—_—————— = ~~ -— 
Louisville district: | 
Yhio- : a cae a te ay SC actaela : tei | 11 | 21, 568 2, 445, 750 670, 000 
Indiana. LEDs TASH ” ¥e 10 | 19,792 2, 428, 880 620, 000 
LS eae 10) 13,534 1, 382, 710 | 380, 000 
IR iss ene on 5 edewaceidiseqctiwen qsannia hte | 9; 12,596 | 1, 039, 565 | 630, 000 
MON tite est oC eS a 40 | 67,484 | 7,206,905 | "2, 300, 000 
—————oooeoS>>) OOS —————_ | -——__—— —— 
New Orleans district: | | 
Alabama. _ : Seekanios 8 | 12,455 } 954, 930 | 615, 000 
Mississippi dks sss ah RE 10 | 23,850 | 2, 523, 875 | 575, 000 
Louisiana ____-....-- REL TENE Toh Percore wa ey | 8} 13,360] 1, 618, 605 | 280, 000 
|S RECA ECR See in Rn ome 26 | 49, 665 5 | 5, 097, 410 | a " 70, 000 
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Supplementing the preceding tabulation there follows a table showing, as of Dec. 31, 
1950, by Farm Credit districts and States, the number of production credit associ- 
ations, total number of their member-stockholders, and capital stock investment 
in these associations—Continued 




























































































Amount of association capi- 
Number! Total tal stock (par value) 
District and State a : ios my ao 
ct and Sta uction | of mem- 
credit as-|ber-stock-| Owned by | Owned by 
sociations} holders | _member- | Prout. 
stockholders : 
porations 
St. Louis district: 
a a ce ee 18 19, 082 $3, 251, 790 $590, 800 
PIE nn. wd ak eee chs snus homed lanioos 13 17, 352 2, 505, 005 813, 200 
do a AS ate sale 3 SEAR RS iene at ae EA 14 18, 973 1, 835, 705 904, 600 
i Rc a AL PIE | sas theb ane 45| 55,407) 7,592, 500 2, 308, 600 
St. Paul district: aes 
Ng cect ccs nabhenn EM TT SY AR ll 9, 517 971, 745 180, 000 
_ PER TAMER STR GEES eee ee Ga ee a Oe au 17 15, 183 1, 801, 540 55, 000 
ERNE a odleertegie “Pepi iaaaeae ioe 21 11, 686 1, 767, 365 60, 000 
ESS ES 1S 2 Ee EAD 5 3, 672 582, 660 125, 000 
. seem eels ene ise NA cap eect 54} 40,058 | 5,123,310 420, 000 
Omaha district: bi Pin iee. 
a eae Paine) Baca Babee 16 7,035 1, 926, 185 485, 000 
CIEE SS Re SER el ates ae 9 4,176 888, 100, 000 
SELES ES ST FL ILE STS IEEE ES 14 4, 996 1, 353, 040 390, 000 
a la IE IR STZ IE teem ny cod Tce ae, 1 | §12 0 | Ear 
Cem se iste) elie) os 40 | 16,719 | 4,734,360 975, 000 
Wichita district: 
I Gp Aa Cas At, Sele lea le le ph ee 14 * 1, 485, 960 395, 000 
SIN sels k arcttls Winudblbe cedaiuds comeedud 14 11, 178 1, 577, 120 305, 000 
8 OSE MPT ap pee te es ee eee oer pee s , 130 1, 719, 540 70, 000 
New Mexico 5 | 1, 605 738, 655 30, 000 
OR 3k 35 foes) oe ee et oie 41 23, 278 5, 521, 275 | 800, 000 
Ns TAI as iis. cits kek is Sich bain Noda a 36 32, 864 WT IN Nisei ise hu pew 
Berkeley district: 
(NESTE PETE SCS My Tee Eee POLE RE CEE EL eee 2 1, 102 455, 245 25, 000 
SEA Sr NS SAP PR i A IRR IE 2 1, 468 554, 285 40, 000 
i ee a om ae hu eval atin eae 1 104 a SR 
BINMIINS. 5 Sos bide ksi ce Cccadeatde Vk cb besbunvenes 25 | 11,305 3, 670, 210 | 460, 000 
Ne ciisicanides cbt ictnpratibiniienatenss 30| 13,979} 4,865,790 | 525, 000 
Spokane district: } 
RS ao oe cael oo hieeic eines bb eaeines ll 5, 967 1, 864, 440 210, 000 
el 5 5, 588 1, 543, 865 145, 000 
eee ne eS 6 3, 273 728, 400 495, 000 
Geb se pihabcccacdesdadbbemsdeakawenoueluctabees 8 4, 090 1, 548, 529 150, 000 
Ratha in kha Sait eb ttm 30} 18,918 | 5,685,234} 1, 000,000 
Gombe Bebe i ee 500 | 462,250 | 71, 144, 721 15, 728, 250 








Norte.—In those instances where an association operates in more than 1 State it has been classified accord - 
ing to the State in which its headquarters office is located. 


FreprERAL Farm MortGaGe CorporRaTION 


Funds available for administrative expenses 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 














Siete th aN a a= a a ps sweat aSctbcdecassad2 | $1,500,000 | $1, 280,000 | $1, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.................-..-- an i Rt Bae e items mene SEES FRY eaemee 
Total administrative expenses.........-.--.------------ | 1,421,219 | 1,280,000 | 1, 100, 000 





79808—51—pt. 2——-3 
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Obligations by activities 









Payment for administrative services: 
1950 


Administrative expenses by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual 






1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 









Payment for services received: 

I i ivccbsnncndenounnscapenewapacccease $1, 408, 391 $1, 273, 500 $1, 094, 200 
SEE DE i nt ann tonnenceeeceneceseese 761 630 500 
Treasury of the United States._................----.-...-- 1, 367 1,370 800 
General Accounting Office audit expense. .........-..----- 10, 700 4, 500 4, 500 






























Total administrative expenses_...............---.------ 1, 421, 219 














1, 280, 000 1, 100, 000 








Mr. Wurrren. Then let me ask that in connection with the Farm 
Mortgage Corporation we insert pages 307 and 308 of volume II of 
the justifications and that the general statements be included at this 
point in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (wholly Government-owned) was 
created by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act approved January 31, 
1934 (12 U. S. C. 1020 et seq.), with the following authorities: Finance land 
bank commissioner loans, purchase Federal land bank bonds, make secured loans 
to Federal land banks, exchange its bonds for Federal land bank bonds, and 
obtain necessary funds through sale of its own bonds. Through these functions 
it provides a backlog of strength to the farm mortgage credit structure of the 
Nation in the event of an emergency serious enough to impair the availability 
of farm mortgage credit at reasonable rates and terms. The authority to finance 
land bank commissioner loans is now exercised only in the liquidation and col- 
lection of existing land bank commissioner loans, authority to make new com- 
missioner loans having expired at the close of business July 1, 1947. To carry 
out the aforementioned authorities, the Corporation was capitalized at $200,- 
000,000 subscribed for by the governor of the Farm Credit Administration on 4 
behalf of the United States Treasury and given authority to issue and have bonds 
outstanding at any one time in an aggregate amount not to exceed $2,000,000,000. 

With the expiration on July 1, 1947, of the authority to make new loans, the 
Corporation’s primary function has been that of liquidating its assets which 
has resulted in the return to the capital stock revolving fund of $199,990,000 
capital, the payment of dividends into the general fund of the Treasury of 
$68,000,000 in 1949, $17,000,000 in 1950, and $7,000,000 in the first 6 months of 
1951. The Corporation has no unmatured outstanding bonds and its borrow- 
ing authority has been reduced to $500,000,000. The balance of $199,990,000 
held in the capital stock revolving fund has been transferred to Treasury surplus, 
pursuant to authority contained in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1951. 

The Corporation has no employees. The services and facilities of the Farm 
Credit Administration (Washington office), Federal land banks, and national 
farm loan associations are utilized in carrying out the functions of the 
Corporation. 






























Administrative expense limitation: 
ERR SEES Sa ES aN ne ee TMP SINISE ME eee EUS NE $1, 280, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 
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Appropriation act, 1951, and base for 1952 


Administrative expenses 






$1, 280, 000 





Budget estimate, 1952_ 





1, 100, 000 





Decrease 











— 180, 000 








Reduction in reimbursements to the Federal land banks for servicing 


Land Bank Commission loans 


Summary of decreases, 1952 





Decrease in payments for services rendered by other Government 


agencies 

















Feperau Intermeprate Crepir Bank 


Funds available for administrative expenses 













1950 actual 






| 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Biirreiiats OPO Ss oc as lnankoccecccntdenasaedes 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..............-.......- 


$1, 398, 000 
—40, 980 







$1, 496, 000 










Total administrative expenses. -...................-..--- 








1, 357, 020 





1, 496, 000 











Discounting agricultural paper for, and making loans to, production 
credit associations, agricultural credit corporations, commercial 
banks, banks for cooperatives, and other financing institutions: 

es Se iss Sere ete bas Peewee SeSt Coban wood nec ooa 


Obligations by activities 


Administrative expenses by objects 















$1, 357, 020 
1, 496, 000 
1, 496, 000 












Object classification 


1950 actual 








| 
| 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions. ......).............-..- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .................. 
Average number of all employees_--~...........-...-....--.-.- 


Salaries and wages: 
NIE INI i oi Sim cide nic tdtindiudbuncud 
Temporary and part-time positions. _..................._- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_ 

* Overtime compensation................ 

Adjustment of accrued annual leave 





NE I i nn cccieadagniamead 
Bg SAE SPOTS REY EER ESSER NE eens 
Frere pre phn ER EINES ISREE SORR RESUS: Ep ee ner ee oe 
NR NN iin wc nin nips b enlinuie auineewis 
CN ne ebnmedingaamere 
Printing, binding, and office supplies. --...................... 
Depreciation of equipment. 
EERIE EDL AS Sea ae 
General Accounting Office audit expense.__._..............._- 
ck lined 


Total administrative expemses--.............-.........- 


269 


287 
9 









293 293 
ll 11 
297 287 











$987, 489 
35, 101 
3, 810 
2,712 


12, 400 |. 















$1, 103, 800 $1, 099, 576 

40, 500 40, 500 

sania dns tae 4, 224 
5, 700 5,7 












1,041, 512 
26, 993 
25, 876 
12, 162 


























1, 150, 000 1, 150, 000 
35, 000 35, 000 
31,300 31, 300 
13, 000 13, 000 

100, 600 100, 600 
23, 900 23, 900 
12, 400 12, 400 
81, 300 81, 300 
10, 500 10, 500 

38, 000 





















banks, 


Mr. Wuirten. Then with regard to Federal intermediate credit 
ages 313 and 314 of volume II of the justifications will be 
inserted in the record and the general statement as well at this point. 
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(The statement and material referred to follow :) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks were organized pursuant to the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. They serve as banks of discount for agricul- 
ture and do not make loans directly to individuals or accept deposits of funds 
other than as collateral security. They discount agricultural and livestock paper 
for, and make loans to, financing institutions and farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions to finance the seasonal production and marketing needs of farmers and 
stockmen. The banks are supervised by the Intermediate Credit Commissioner 
who is responsible to the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. Each 
bank operates under the direction of a district farm credit board. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks finance their lending activities pri- 
marily through the issuance and sale to the investing public of consolidated 
collateral trust debentures and by direct borrowing from commercial banks. The 
operating expenses, including interest costs, are paid from the income of the 
banks. The United States Government assumes no liability for the debentures 
or other obligations of the banks and that fact is required to be set forth on 
the face of their debentures. 

The paid-in capital of each bank is $5,000,000, a total of $60,000,000 for the 
system, paid in by the Secretary of the Treasury. In addition, the revolving 
fund of $40,000,000 created by section 15a of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion Act is available for subscription to additional capital stock or paid-in 
surplus, should the need therefor arise. 

On ee 30, 1950, the 12 banks had a total of 278 employees, all in 
the field. 


Administrative expense limitation : 
Estimated, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952_ 


Administrative expenses 


Change 





STATEMENT OF GEO. M. BRENNAN, INTERMEDIATE CREDIT COMMISSIONER, BEFORE 
THE House SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—FiscaL YEAR 
1952 


In presenting for the committee’s consideration the budget of the 12 Federal 
intermediate credit banks for the fiscal year 1952, we wish to comment briefly 
upon their operations. These banks, which are wholly owned by the Government, 
operate as banks of discount for agriculture and extend credit to more than 600 
institutions. The credit banks are an important factor in the year-to-year 
financing of a large volume of the seasonal and other short-term credit needs 
of farmers and stockmen and their cooperative institutions. These banks are 
the only source from which the 500 production credit associations borrow money, 
and more than 80 other agricultural credit organizations obtain all or most 
of their borrowed funds from the credit banks. The 13 banks for cooperatives 
also borrow from and rediscount some of their paper with the intermediate 
credit banks, 

In the 1952 budget, the volume of credit for the fiscal year 1952 is estimated 
at about $1,702,000,000 or 4.8 percent over the estimated volume of $1,624,000,000 
for 1951 and 12 percent over the actual 1950 volume of $1,520,000,000. The peak 
amount of loans and discounts outstanding during 1952 is expected to reach 
$700,000,000 and may exceed that amount. 

The upward trend in loan volume reflects an increased need for credit on the 
part of producers, including many who have not found it necessary to borrow in 
recent years. The present level of production costs, prices farmers are obliged 
to pay for feeder cattle and lambs, the cost of livestock replacements, and the 
current need for producing substantially larger quantities of certain commodi- 
ties essential to the Nation’s defense program are among the factors contribut- 
ing to the increased demands upon the intermediate credit banks. 
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Bach bank is prohibited by law from having outstanding debentures or similar 
obligations exceeding 10 times its surplus and paid-in capital. The banks, as a 
system, are further limited by the amount of debentures which investors may 
be willing to carry, an important consideration in this regard being the debt-to- 
capital ratio of the 12 banks as a system. During the fiscal year 1950 this ratio 
reached an all-time high of 6.5 to 1 and if the current trend continues it is likely 
to reach 7 to 1 and may go even higher in 1952. . 

It now appears, on the basis of the volume of business handled by the banks 
during the first half of the current fiscal year, that the volume of business may 
greatly exceed the estimates for 1951 and 1952 as shown in the 1952 budget, 
which estimates were prepared before the current increase in credit demand had 
developed. Whether the present capital structure of the banks will be suffi- 
cient to enable them to finance their requirements will, of course, depend upon 
the actual amount of business to be financed. The $851 million of credit ex- 
tended by the 12 banks during the first half of the current fiscal year was greater 
than in any comparable 6-month period in their history, and was 14.4 percent 
more than the amount extended in the first half of the fiscal year 1950. Like- 
wise, loans and discounts outstanding on December 31, 1950, were $72 million 
(14.9 percent) greater than a year earlier. There is a possibility therefore, that 
it may be necessary, before the end of the current lending season, to request 
additional capital (in the form of paid-in capital or paid-in surplus) from the 
revolving fund in the United States Treasury which was established by the 
Congress for that purpose. Such additional capital may be required to enable 
certain of the banks to meet the credit needs of eligible borrowers within the 
10 to 1 maximum ratio permitted by law or may be necessary to maintain the 
system’s debt-to-capital ratio at a level which will enable the banks to finance 
their lending operations in the investment markets at reasonable interest rates. 

Administrative erpenses.—The requirements of the banks for 1952 for admin- 
istrative expenses, which are payable out of income, are estimated at $1,496,000, 
the same as the amount authorized for 1951. This sum includes provision for 
the salaries of 287 officers and employees, on a net man-year basis, an average 
of slightly less than 24 employees for each of the 12 banks. It is essential that 
the Federal intermediate credit banks maintain staffs of experienced credit ex- 
aminers and other employees to handle promptly and on a sound basis the credit 
needs of farmers and stockmen whose paper is offered to the banks for discount. 
This is particularly important in this period of national emergency requiring in- 
creased production of many agricultural commodities which is creating a heavy 
demand for production credit. 

Sound and constructive treatment of credit is vital to the continued ability 
of the banks to obtain an adequate supply of loanable funds in the investment 
markets at reasonable rates of interest. Since the securities issued by the banks 
to obtain funds are not guaranteed by the Government their loans and discounts, 
which represent the collateral security for their debentures, must be kept on a 
sound basis so as to maintain the confidence of investors in their obligations. 


Mr. Horan. One factor the Farm Credit Administration should be 
considering, and I think is considering—first of all, let me say that I 
have no complaint whatever with your Administration. I think you 
have done a good job and I consider it a pleasure myself, although we 
sometimes lecture on this committee with the folks in the Adminis- 
tration, I think this Farm Credit group has done a pretty good job. 
That applies also to Mr. Lasseter, in whom I have a great faith and 
respect. But last year, with great reluctance on the part of Mr. 
Lasseter, although he went along with us, we did amend Public Law 
38 which created the Farmers Home Administration and made it 
possible for them to reach out and service loans in the fruit area that 
they could not otherwise reach. That occurred after we had exhausted 
all the facilities in the Spokane branch. Doc Adams and the boys 
out there had gone into it fully and tried to find out how they might 
reach some people with impaired credit who perhaps had had one 
or two bad years and were really what you might call shoestring 
operators and not necessarily their own fault. We amended Public 
Law 38 which enabled farmers, the Farmers Home Administration 
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to enter into areas and extend farmers home-type loans. The volume 
of credit was greater than the law permitted. 

The reason I want to ask you a question now is because it is obvious 
from your testimony that all over the Nation the inflationary pressures 
have increased the size of loans everywhere. These people whom we 
have to pass this amendment for could have been served through coop- 
eratives but some of them did not want to join cooperatives. Pro- 
duction credit is not adapted very well to the fruit grower unless he 
has a good piece of capital of his own and he is in good financial rr 
So we had to amend the law, and the fruit growers out there, especially 
veterans, are availing themselves of that amendment. 

What are you doing to study the possibility of amendments to all 
of your basic legislation to raise the limitations ? 

Mr. Duaean. There are no limits on production credit associations. 
The Land Bank Act was amended last year to increase the limit to 
$100,000; and I believe so far as limitations, we are not having any 
difficulty there. I pointed out earlier in my summary that we are 
making a study of spreading the risk among production credit asso- 
ciations to see if there can be developed a method of spreading the risk 
among production credit associations in order to strengthen their 
financial structure. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Horan. I think so because we do not know where this thing is 
going to level off. I think probably now since action was taken to 
stabilize the economy on the 25th of January, it should be reflected in 
the risk and the extension of loans. 

Mr. Ducean. What is the largest PCA loan we have made, Mr. 
Arnold? 

Mr. Arnotp. On some of them the total budget loans have run up 
this last year as high as $300,000 or $400,000; very few, of course 
and in a particular instance the total credit commitments amounted 
to about $1,000,000. 

Mr. Dueean. So there is no problem on limitation there. 

Mr. Anpersen. You would say that generally speaking all of the 
12 banks are in good condition ? 

Mr. Duaean. In very good condition; yes. Some of them are not 
making as much profit as others, but they are all in very good financial 
condition ; sound condition today ; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Their securities, if I recall correctly, are not backed 
up by the Government ? 

Mr. Duaean. Not guaranteed by the Government. 

Mr. AnperseN. Either as to interest or pg ws 2 

Mr. Duacan. Not a Government liability. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do they have any difficulty in selling those 
securities ? . 

Mr. Dvuacan. They have been oversubscribed at least four times 
on each sale. ce 

Mr. Anpersen. That in itself would indicate that their condition 
is pretty sound. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


WITNESSES 





J. M. MEHL, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 

R. R. KAUFFMAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY EX- 
CHANGE AUTHORITY 

D. B. BAGNELL, CHIEF, COMPLIANCE AND TRADE PRACTICE DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 

W. L. MILLER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
AUTHORITY 

EUGENE B. WILHELM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND ALLOT- 

MENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





























II 0 III ino sin nec oti eneenenindtackinen $567, 800 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..-................--.- —376 








ee | ie i cn acattieaneens 567, 424 


















Obligations by activities 












































Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Re Sb tdi cn ciiin Shahinkoks nepntaaaaigid cuwismndidbnignnaes $43, 215 $46, 000 $43, 300 
2. Supervision of futures trading-...........-...-.-.......-.-- 287, 389 310, 000 331, 900 
ee i cntineneadoniinavinedins 131, 417 140, 500 132, 400 
SII Gs his os etek dak éeknencscanuhdnnccsentadceaceun 105, 403 115, 500 120, 100 
5. Establishment of speculative limits_-.-............-..-.-.-..]..---------- ‘ 38, 000 22, 309 
cg EO RNS gt BE cache GiB Ue Mlcee PI | 567, 424 | 650, 000 650, 000 
Obligations by objects 
| 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions................-..------ 108 127 136 
Average number of all employees. -.-.......-.-.-------.-------- 100 116 : 128 
01 Personal services: 

TIN, TS is casein Sn ecwe ceca senancnd $469, 222 $539, 710 $586, 902 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _...-......-..-- RTA Ae iene a cenatie 2, 374 
ORE SRPMS DUR RI aii Seid Soe cpa weed ates 470, 942 539, 710 589, 276 
GE. Sa cucccuesia pelidietiwetitdntmntininite edits tins algtame ate 8, 730 7, 500 8, 500 

Oe re OF CIE ie iis nn nen ssnapwnssaceunen- 592 800 
04 Communication services......................-.-...--.-- a 10, 055 10, 790 11, 000 
Ge apenas a DON eee sc enc cee 55, 422 57, 100 15, 524 
06 Printing and reproduction. ...........<.....<.-..........- 12, 789 13, 000 13, 300 
G7  CGRar GOREPAOUIAl BOT THONE. 26 isin encnndindeitiadoneneess.. 3, 797 3, 400 3, 600 
Services performed by other agencies-_.............-.-- 651 11, 700 800 
CD en RE RNR on on Shoe ice cceiceccinwcse eels 3, 441 4, 250 4, 500 
Or hai ah ctildciuebesanmsgunaussabdiindalinns ice 1, 005 1, 500 2, 000 
RFE OE OOMIEIINOIES.... un cnet cniitiadctnindonssigctcecaes Joti lapee sn can 250 700 



















bait lenis 5 i is i ice | 567, 424 | 650, 000 | 


650, 000 









Mr. Wuirren. In connection with the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, I would like to put in the record at this point pages 197 
through 206. 
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Purpose STATEMENT 


The Commodity Exchange Authority administers the Commodity Exchange Act 
of September 21, 1922, as amended. 

The major objectives of the act are to prevent commodity price manipulation 
and corners; prevent dissemination of false and misleading crop and market 
information affecting commodity prices; protect hedgers and other users of 
the commodity futures markets against cheating, fraud, and manipulative 
practices; insure the benefits of membership privileges on contract markets to 
cooperative associations of producers; insure trust-fund treatment of margin 
moneys and equities of hedgers and other traders and prevent the misuse of 
such funds by brokers; and provide information to the public regarding trading 
operations on contract markets. 

The basic act was designated as the Grain Futures Act and conferred limited 
authority with respect to futures trading in grains only. By amendment of 
June 15, 1936, its short-title designation was changed to “Commodity Exchange 
Act,” its regulatory provisions strengthened and extended to cotton, mili-feeds, 
butter, eggs, potatoes, and rice. By amendment of April 7, 1938, wool tops 
were added to the commodities subject to the act; and fats and oils, cotton- 
seed, cottonseed meal, peanuts, soybeans, and soybean meal were added by 
the act of October 9, 1940. 

At the present time futures trading is conducted in 19 commodities on 18 
exchanges. During the 1950 fiscal year trading in all grain futures aggregated 
11 billion bushels of which wheat accounted for 4,201 million bushels. Trading 
in cotton futures aggregated 52 million bales. It is estimated that futures 
trading in all commodities amounted to 32.4 billion dollars during the 1950 fiscal 
year, nearly twice the value of all transactions in stocks and bonds on all 
registered securities exchanges. 

Federal supervision over futures trading is carried out by licensing com- 
modity exchanges, registering futures commission merchants and floor brokers, 
reviewing exchange rules and regulations; compiling, reviewing, and releasing 
information on futures trading; auditing brokers’ books and records to assure 
segregation of customers’ funds; examining brokers’ financial statements; ana- 
lyzing and appraising futures trading, cash-futures relationships, deliverable 
supplies, and price movements ; establishing and enforcing limits on speculative 
trading ; and investigating and aiding in the prosecution of violations. 

These functions are performed through a central organization in Washington 
and five field offices, located in the commodity markets at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneappolis, New Orleans, and New York. On November 30, 1950, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority had 111 employees, 33 of whom were stationed in 
Washington, D. C., and 78 in the field offices. 


Appropriated funds: 
Mtimated, 3000 2. cnsesn ous 7 $650, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952_._.._._._-.------ 650, 000 



















































Salaries and expenses 









Appropriation Act, 1951, and base for 1952_~- 
Budigct Gstintite, 1062 Q onan si ethene cwnmdinwainnes 
Change _—_—_ 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


For enforcement of speculative limits___.__.___-_--_-_-------------- +$24, 350 
For analysis and publication of reports on speculation__....__-_-_--__- +23, 000 








For additional trade-practice surveys__----------------------~--~--- +10, 000 
Decrease due to partial completion of establishment of speculative 
iii caisoiiensccsetnlbinicietarsphcaltiben devacncapisanlipaeisiaiesinnstnitinis —13, 000 








Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation___~~ 
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Project statement 





Increase or decrease 
1952 
Project ned is ewe 
78A ad- ma 
justment Other 








é . o~OR: 700: fio ws 
2. Supervision of futures trading. dl —25,450 | +$47,350(1) 
3. Audits ee 31, |  § sceteetoeeee 
4. Investigations a —5, 400 +10, 000(2) 
5. Establishment of speculative limits —2, 700 —13, 000(3) 
Unobligated balance PAPEL EAE 








Total appropriation or estimate —44, 350 

















INCREASES AND DECREASES 


While the budget estimate for fiscal year 1952 is in the same amount as 
the 1951 appropriation, it reflects a decrease of $44,350 due to providing a direct 
appropriation to the General Services Administration for certain procurement 
and leasing costs previously paid from this appropriation offset by a net increase 
of $44,350, as follows: 

(1) Increase of $47,350 under the project “supervision of futures trading” 
consisting of— 

(a) Increase of $24,350 to provide for enforcement of speculative limits 
established in fiscal 1951. 

Objective. Establishment of speculative limits on soybeans, eggs, lard, cotton- 
seed oil, soybean oil and wool tops during fiscal 1951 will result in”an increased 
workload involving day-to-day enforcement of such limits. The outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea resulted in an influx of speculation in the Nation’s com- 
modity markets which greatly accentuated the importance to the national 
economy of the supervision and restriction of such speculation. The principal 
means with which to deal with this problem is the statutory authority for limi- 
tations on the speculative trading and positions of large traders. Such limits 
have been placed on cotton and grain and it is expected that limits will be 
placed upon soybeans, eggs, lard, cottonseed oil, soybean oil, and wool tops 
during the 1951 fiscal year. 

The effectiveness of such limits and their value to the Nation’s economy is 
entirely dependent upon the efficiency with which they are enforced. Various 
devices have been employed in grains and cotton to make it difficult if not 
impossible to discover violations of such limits. The two principal ones are the 
use of fictitious names and the use of relatives or friends in reporting trading 
operations. When such trading is carried on through a number of aliases or 
the names of friends or relatives and also through a number of different brokers, 
only by the most careful scrutiny can such violations of the law be detected and 
the purposes of the limitation effectuated. 

Plan of work. Commodity exchange analysts (persons intimately acquainted 
with trading practices on the futures markets) will scrutinize the daily reports 
required of every pérson holding or controlling positions of a specified amount. 
Amounts prescribed for reporting purposes are smaller than limits on speculative 
trading and positions, and the daily reports provide a means for systematic 
scrutiny of positions close to the speculative limit and quick detection of viola- 
tions. In the daily reports by large traders, positions are classified as hedging 
or speculative, and examinations of books and records are necesary to insure 
that positions reported as hedging are not in fact speculative. Any effort by an 
individual or group to exceed the limits by trading in concert or under fictitious 
names must also be detected and prevented. 

(bd) An inerease of $23,000 to provide for the compilation, analysis, and 
verification of classification of commodity futures trading. 

Objective. At the present time, the trading of persons subject to the reporting 
requirements of the act constitutes only about 15 percent of all trades. Sys- 
tematie collection of information on the amount and proportion of speculative 
and hedging trading and positions of the remaining 85 percent of the market 
consisting primarily of smaller traders is essential for appraisal of the character 
of trading in futures markets. 
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Plan of work: Daily reports giving a breakdown of trading as between specu- 
lative and hedging accounts would be required of all exchange clearing mem- 
bers, and periodic reports on speculative and hedging positions from all futures 
commission merchants. These reports, which it is estimated would total about 
250,000 a year, would be tabulated on IBM equipment now available in the CEA 
field offices. Analysis of the data would provide a factual basis for administra- ; 
tive action, and summary reports would be published periodically for the infor- 
mation and guidance of the public. Continuous comparison of reports by large 

traders and commission merchants’ reports of their trading and positions, and 

in some instances investigations of the operations of nonreporting traders 

would be made to maintain a high standard of fidelity in the classification by 
commission merchants of accounts as speculative or hedging. 

(2) An increase of $10,000 under the project “investigations” to provide for 
more frequent trade-practice surveys. 

Objective: As one means of reducing fraud and dishonesty in the commodity 
futures markets, the Commodity Exchange Authority has developed what is 
known as a “trade-practice survey.” This is a comprehensive investigation of 
the details and manner of execution of every transaction in a selected com- 
modity future on a selected market for a specified period of time. By this means 
it is possible to detect and take action regarding any instance of illegality which 
may be disclosed. 

Plan of work: Skilled market observers (accountants and investigators) make 
detailed checks of the course of transactions from the purchaser through the 
marketing machinery and the actual execution in the pit, or ring, on out to 
the seller on the other side of the transaction. Such examinations are made 
as of certain selected days, usually when volume of trading and price move- 
ments are abnormal. Legal evidence of instances of violation is collected and 
remedial action taken through administrative procedures or criminal prosecution. 

(3) A decrease of $13,000 due to partial completion of establishment of specu- 
lative limits. 

It is believed that the $38,000 available for fiscal 1951 for this project will 
permit the establishment of limits on speculative trading and positions in 
soybeans, eggs, lard, cottonseed oil, soybean oil, and wool tops. It is antici- 
pated that only $25,000 will be required for the estublishment of speculative 
limits affecting additional commodities such as cottonseed meal, soybean meal, 
bran, shorts, butter, and potatoes during fiscal year 1952, permitting a reduction 
of $13,000 in this item. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Objective and functions.—The purpose of the Commodity Exchange Act is to 
prevent price manipulation and corners and to insure fair practice and honest 
dealing on commodity exchanges. Enforcement of the act requires supervision 
of 18 commodity exchanges designated as “contract markets.” Enforcement 
is a continuous process involving: 

1. Market designation and broker registration—(a) Designation of com- 
modity exchanges as contract markets; (0) annual registration of futures com- 
mission merchants and floor brokers; and (¢c) continuing review of exchange 
rules and regulations. 

2. Supervision of futures trading.—(a) Compilation, audit, tabulation’ and 
review of trade reports and current market analyses; (b) enforcement of 
speculative limits; (c) review of market news and letters; (d@) maintenance 
of a quotation and ticker service; (¢) analysis of cash commodity transactions; 
(f) cooperative activities with control committees of contract markets; (g) 
observance of floor trading; and (h) compilation and publication of market 
information. 

3. Prevention of misuse of customers’ funds—(a) Audit and examination 
of records of futures commission merchants and (0b) analysis of brokers’ finan- 
cial statements. 

4. Investigation and control of trade praoctices—(a) Investigation of com- 
plaints and alleged and apparent violations; (6) trade practice audits and 
surveys; (c) investigation of delivery practices; and (d) preparation and 
presentation of evidence of violations in administrative hearings and judicial 
proceedings. 

5. Establishment of speculative limits —Fix such limits on speculative futures 
transactions and open contracts on contract markets as may be found necessary 
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to diminish, eliminate, or prevent sudden or unreasonable fluctuations in futures 
prices. 


Recent activities 
FUTURES TRADING 


Volume of trading—The volume of futures trading supervised during the 
1950 fiscal year showed mixed trends, 9 commodities recording increases and 
10 showing declines. Trading in wheat futures totaled 4,301,964,000 bushels, 
a decline of 7 percent from the previous year. Trading in corn futures totaled 
2,013,400,000 bushels, a decrease of 45 percent, but trading in soybean futures 
aggregated 3,613,906,000 bushels, an increase of 135 percent over the previous 
year. Trading in cotton futures amounted to 52,697,000 bales, compared with 
63,385,000 bales during 1949. Rye futures trading at 581,637,000 bushels was 
up more than 300 percent, while trading in cotttonseed oil at 4,535,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 42 percent, set an all-time high on CEA records. The estimated 
dollar value of all trading supervised by CEA was $32,351,445,000, a decline of 
3 percent from the 1949 total. 

Reports.—A total of 520,000 reports showing futures transactions, open con- 
tracts, or cash positions were submitted by futures commission merchants and 
large traders in “special account” status during the fiscal year 1950. This is 
a decrease of only 1.5 percent under the previous year, when 528,000 reports 
were filed. 

Notices of delivery.—There were a total of 21,660 copies of delivery notices 
submitted by clearing members during the year for all commodities, an increase 
of 10 percent over the 19,695 notices filed last year. The processing of the 
information contained in each individual notice, such as the grades delivefed, 
the number of transfers, the issuer and stopper is an important but time-con- 
suming part of the work and forms the basis of most of the information compiled 
by the CEA concerning the settlement of futures contracts by delivery. 

Transactions in futures.—The total number of transactions (purchases and 
sales in terms of contract units) for all commodities amounted to 7,115,000, a 
2.2 percent decrease from the 7,273,000 transactions last year, and a 23.4 percent 
increase over the 10-year (1940-49) average of 5,773,000 transactions. 

Special calls.—There were five separate special “calls” made during the year 
on futures commission merchants for full details on trading and commitments 
of all traders in a given market. These details usually consisted of name, 
address, and occupation of all accounts on the books of each broker as well as 
the commitments, long or short, and trading of each account for a given day or 
specified period. These special calls are listed as follows: 





Commodity Market Type of survey Period covered 





} RE Re ote ne Chicago Mercantile Exchange-.--- Positions Sept. 6, 1949. 

Positions and trading. _.......| Oct. 6-14, 1949. 

Positions and date and price | Mar. 27, 1950. 
of acquisition. 








Soybean oil New York Produce Exchange ‘ Do. 
Soybeans. .._......| Chicago Board of Trade A June 30, 1950. 
| 








The information from the two egg “calls” was utilized as part of the report, 
Investigation of the October 1949 egg futures contract on the Chicago Mercantile 
HExchange. The two soybean calls were for the purpose of checking whether 
any pools were operating in the market and to determine the extent of specula- 
tion and hedging positions in the market. The soybean oil call was made in 
conjunction with the soybean call of March 27, 1950, to see whether the same 
traders were operating in the two markets. 

Reporting requirements relazved on cottonseed and soybean meal.—The amount 
fixed for reporting accounts carried in cottonseed meal and soybean meal was 
changed from 1,000 tons in any one future to 1,500 tons, since it was determined 
that sufficient information for regulatory purposes would be obtained under the 
higher reporting requirement and at the same time relieve some traders from 
filing reports. This change was made effective on January 12, 1950. 
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MARKETS AND BROKERS 





Markets and commodities.—The number of contract markets designated under 
the Commodity Exchange Act remained unchanged at 18. The Chicago Board 
of Trade was authorized to trade in one additional commodity—soybean oil. 
This exchange also adopted rules which provided for trading in a “North Pacific 
Coast” wheat futures contract, separate and distinct from any other contract. 
Trading for future delivery was conducted in 19 commodities on contract markets, 
as follows: 
































Market Regulated commodity 
Chicago Board of Trade__----------_- Wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, lard, 
cotton. 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange__-______ Butter, eggs, potatoes. 
Chicago Open Board of Trade____---- Wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans. 
Duluth Board of Trade__.--.-----_--- (No trading in 1949-50.) 
Kansas City Board of Trade__----_-- Wheat, corn, bran, shorts. 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange___------ (No trading in 1949-50.) 
Memphis Merchants Exchange Clearing Cottonseed meal, soybean meal. 
Association. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange_____-__~-- Wheat, corn, oats, rye. 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange___-.-_---_ Wheat, corn, oats, rye, flaxseed. 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange____--_- Cotton, cottonseed oil. 
New York Cotton Exchange_____-_--__ Cotton. 
New York Mercantile Exchange_____-_- Eggs, potatoes, rice. 
New York Produce Exchange_-_----~_- Cottonseed oil, soybean oil. 
Postland Grain Exchange___________- (No trading in 1949-50.) 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange _-____-_ Do. 
San Francisco Grain Exchange_____-___ Do. 
Seattle Grain Exchange_.______-_____ Wheat. 


Wool Associates of the New York Cot- Wool tops. 
ton Exchange. 


Futures commission merchants and floor brokers.—The number of futures com- 
mission merchants registered during the year declined fiom 645 in 1949 to 628 
in 1950, whereas the number of floor brokers increased from 749 in 1949 to 783 
in 1950. As of June 30, 1950, registered futures commission merchants main- 
tained a total of 1,752 principal and branch offices and also had agents in 226 
offices other than their own engaged in soliciting or accepting orders for the 
purchase or sale of commodities for future delivery. They were located in 47 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 13 foreign countries. 

Registration fees—Registration fees totaling $17,012 were collected from 
futures commission merchants and floor brokers. These fees were deposited 
as miscellaneous receipts in the United States Treasury. 

Review of exchange rules and requlations.—Continuing scrutiny was given to 
the bylaws, rules, and regulations of all contract markets. All proposed revisions 
submitted to the Authority by contract markets pursuant to requirements were 
reviewed currently and necessary changes proposed to facilitate compliance with 
the law. 
AUDITS 





Segregation audits—During 1950 fiscal year 695 segregation audits were 
made covering accounts of 25,768 customers with funds and credits on deposit 
with futures commission merchants of $93,768,000. While many deviations from 
the act and regulations were discovered, compliance by futures commission mer- 
chants is improving. 

Assistance in investigations.—During the year the accountants (who compose 
a large part of the field technical staff) assisted in 14 investigations. These 
ranged in extent from special investigations of a single operator whose transac- 
tions were under scrutiny to comprehensive surveys of trading during a specified 
period in egg, soybean, and cotton futures. 


COMPLIANCE INVESTIGATIONS 


Compliance and investigation work continued to occupy a substantial part of 
the time of the CEA staff. Thirty-four complaints and investigations were re- 
ceived or initiated during the year. Thirty of them had been disposed of by 
the end of the year. Hight warning or procedural letters were issued, three 
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administrative proceedings initiated, one stipulation of compliance executed 
and one report issued. In 17 cases there were no actionable violations or juris- 
diction was lacking. 

Special trade-practice investigations—Three trade-practice investigations 
were initiated and completed during the fiscal year and one investigation car- 
ried over from the preceding ‘year was completed. Each involved a separate 
contract market and each disclosed objectionable customs of trading. It was 
also found in each of these cases that the exchange rules needed to be corrected 
or revised. The officials of the markets were advised of the CEA findings and 
suggestions. Corrective measures have been taken by all four exchanges. 

Investigation of trading in egg futures.—Conditions prevailing in the Chicago 
egg market during October 1949 were abnormal. The governors of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, about mid-October, stopped trading in October egg futures 
and fixed a settlement price for all outstanding contracts not to be completed by 
actual delivery of eggs. Their action was to some extent prompted by a notice 
from CEA pointing out that an apparently tight market situation existed and 
also reminding them of their obligation under the Commodity Exchange Act to 
prevent manipulation of prices. Followiag the action of the governors, many 
complaints were received in this matter, most of which came from persons who 
were either long or short in the market. An extensive investigation was made 
by Commodity Exchange Authority, and it was found that total supplies of 
deliverable eggs had been depleted to a figure which was relatively low in com- 
parison to the amount of outstanding contracts for October delivery, and that 
most of such purchase contracts were held by a relatively few firms and indi- 
viduals whose combined buying program and holdings suggested that the stage 
was being set for a “squeeze.” The CEA report of this investigation was re- 
leased for publication during the month of May. 

Criminal proceedings.—As the result of information furnished by the CEA 
during the preceding fiscal year, one Charles B. Grady was tried during Decem- 
ber 1949 in the United States district court at Chicago, but the jury was unable 
to reach a verdict. The case was again tried in the same court during January, 
and the defendant was found guilty of violating the Commodity Exchange Act. 
The defendant, who was fined and sentenced to jail, has appealed, and the case 
is now scheduled for argument before the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit during the October 1950 term. 

Administrative proceedings.—Three proceedings were carried over from the 
preceding year and three were initiated during the year. Hearings have been 
completed in all six cases. Two of these cases have been disposed of—one by 
denial of trading privileges for 15 days and the other by revocation of respond- 
ent’s registration. Two cases are in the hands of the judicial officer of the De- 
partment ready for his decision, while another is held by the judicial officer 
awaiting the fixing of a date for oral argument requested by attorneys for the 
Government and the respondent. In one of these proceedings the respondents 
were charged with attempting to manipulate the price of eggs by cornering the 
market in Chicago during December 1947. The hearing record is lengthy and 
the issues were vigorously contested. The referee has not released his proposed 
findings and order. There were no other cases pending at the close of the year. 
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Major activities of the Commodity Exchange Authority 





Actual 





1949 





. Licensing: 
Futures commission merchants registered 
Floor brokers registered 
Examinations of exchange rules 
. Supervision: 
Markets and commodities: 
Exchanges__._........ liniclis no intlcicn AGS Debs ie Gi eaikid 
Commodities 
Markets (6 wheat markets, 3 cotton markets, etc.) ____- 
Reports tabulated and analyzed: 
Daily trading volume and open contracts 
Daily and weekly reports on large traders 
Delivery notices __._....- Seapiteas deo eaboaneukeos toed 
Spezial calls and surveys 
Accounts covered 
General activities, including observance of trading exchange 
relations, enforcement of speculative limits, price compila- 
tions, quotations service, and review of market letters 
. Audits: 
Segregation audits 
Accounts examined 


. Investigations: 
Compliance investigations completed 
Economic investigations completed __-_.............-...--.. 
Trade-practice surveys completed 
Number of transactions examined 
I oo  eashimes eivim eemereiansied 
Administrative proceedings. -.. aha 




















? No measure of workload available. 


Mr. Wuirtren. The total amount of money involved here, as I under- 
stand it, is small as compared with that of other activities; but I think 
its importance far exceeds the amount of personnel that you have and 
the work that you do. Of course, facetiously I might raise the ques- 
tion that with the exchanges closed and other things as well, is there 
any purpose now in going over your authority ? How about that! 

Mr. Menu. That is one of the few things I would like to discuss 
with you. I would like to talk over with you—and when I say “talk 
over” I mean just that. I have asked Mr. Kauffman to discuss our 
financial program for 1952 and the budget items in detail. But there 
are a couple of matters that I would like to talk about. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Ment. Do you want me to go ahead now? My statement might 
logically follow Mr. Kauffman’s presentation; but I would prefer to 
make it now. 

Mr. Wurrten. We will be glad to have you present it now 

Mr. Ment. There are two matters that I want to talk about. First, 
our 1951 appropriation, and, secondly, the effect upon our program 
in 1952 that might result from the imposition of price ceilings. 


1951 APPROPRIATION 


First of all, I want to thank you gentlemen for the consideration 
which you gave us last year. You accepted our recommendations 
practically in full. I was not here, but I hope that was not the only 
reason we did so well. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not think you need have any worries in that 
regard. 
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Mr. Menv. But you did grant us our request practically in full; 
Congress appropriated practically the full amount. Now I am going 
to report to you that while our present rate of expenditure approx!- 
mates our 1951 appropriation, we are going to turn back unspent be- 
tween $30,000 cae $40,000. Some people might look upon that as poor 
budgeting. Some might even say the committee did not do its job well. 
I would not agree with that. Our 1951 budget was an honest one. Our 
1952 budget is an honest one. I believe each budget estimate should 
stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Wuitren. What you are reporting there is quite unusual. It 
might pay you to pause and let this committee get over its shock, be- 
cause in the 8 or 9 years on this committee I do not remember many 
times anything like this has happened. As far as this committee's 
attitude is concerned, you are going to be commended; and, if you are 
attacked, it will be from some other source and you will find us on 
your side. 

Mr. Ment. I have always felt, and I am sure you do, that budget- 
ing is not such a sacred science that you have to come out right on the 
button. After all, one does not have to be very ingenious to spend 
other people’s money. 

Mr. Anperson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that to report money unexpended, from the 
standpoint of the agency, contains some element of risk, because 
budgeting is not an exact science. On the other hand, as time passes, 
we have varying degrees of confidence in the folks from various seg- 
ments of the department. If we run into a situation that shows a 
waste of money somewhere, it would take several years to get over 
that and regain our confidence. On the other hand, we do feel that 
you are to be commended. I do feel that I can see that, although you 
have not said so, perhaps you would prefer to have some means 
whereby this money could be held in reserve so that it would continue 
to be available in the future. I understand that you cannot do it under 
our regulations, but I know that a man running any business would 
like to see it that way. But I do think that you will find that this 
committee is here for the purpose of trying to meet your problems 
as best we know how. Certainly it gets a man off to a good start to 
show us that he has been attending to his business. 

Mr. Ment. I do not expect to be running this CEA show for many 
more years. I have got a lot of fishing to catch up on, and I want 
to get my golf score down in the low 80’s before I die—that is very 
important. But that is not the reason I am telling you what I am 
telling you. We have always tried to work along those lines. We 
do appreciate your confidence, and I assure you we are going to do 
our best to continue to deserve this confidence. ; 


PRICE CEILINGS 


The next thing I would like to discuss briefly is the possible effect 
of price ceilings on trading in commodity futures. During World 
War II, you may recall, ceilings were effective on most if not all 
grains and other commodities, including cotton—at the textile level 
instead of on raw cotton. We had, during World War IT, a some- 
what restricted volume of trading in some of the grains, but a fairly 
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continuous market and a market which was used for hedging pur- 

s and operated quite satisfactorily. Soybeans were taken over 
By the Government as the sole buyer, and the Government controlled 
the oil and distributed soybeans for processing ; so there was no trading 
in soybeans during the last war. 

As you remarked earlier, Mr. Chairman, the cotton-futures markets 
are closed at the present time. They have been closed since January 
26. The reason they are closed, of course, is that the original price- 
ceiling regulation imposed what is called an individual ceiling formula 
based upon the highest purchase or sale that was made during the 
base period. I think it was December 19 to January 25. Of course, 
that 1s utterly rag ston as applied to cotton and cotton futures— 
especially cotton futures, because one who was in the business might 
or might not have had any sales of futures during that period If he 
did, they might have had very little relationship to his current mer- 
chandising operation. I think that is going to be corrected. I know 
that trade groups have been here constantly since the order went into 
effect. I know some conferences have taken place between trade groups 
and the Department of Agriculture. What — be done ultimately, I 
do not know, but I am very sure that the individual i will be 
lifted and that cognizance will be taken of the many prob 
are involved in applying ceilings to raw cotton. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am aware of some of them, as I said last year. 

Mr. Meu. But the situation is very tense and will be when the 
market opens with respect to the old crop futures. I mean the 1951 
March, May and July Rtcies But if the program that is being advo- 
cated and the goal of a 16-million bale crop are realized, the trade at 
least feels that this probably will result in a free market, a market 
under the existing ceilings; and if ceilings are placed on textiles in- 
stead of the raw cotton, then we certainly can look forward to a market 
and a continuance of futures trading in the same volume at least that 
we had during the last war. ‘This was substantial, very substantial. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can see all those things. Of course, in dealing with 
cotton there are so many types and grades and quality and length of 
staple and things of that sort. Having worked with it, I know it is 
practically impossible to have the kind of order they have now and 
make it work at all. I can see the dangers and the risks they run the 
minute the market is opened. I think the producer is just as afraid 
of it as anyone else, because the farmer has not got any cotton. That 
does not mean that, with 10 percent of the producers, they still do not 
have cotton, but if they have it, they held it on a speculation basis 
because the normal flow was such that they were financially able to 
have it. Instead of buying cotton, they kept the spot cotton they had. 
When the thing reopens there is a need to have the exchange operate 
for legitimate hedging purposes. But the thing that frightens me 
is to have it open and cotton run up 4 or 5 cents and a wave of agitation 
develop against the cotton farmers after his cotton is gone. What 
he is interested in is what he will get next fall when he has another 
crop. What happens now is not going to benefit him at all and it 
may injure him tremendously in his next crop. That is what has got 
us all disturbed. I hope we can get it modified to meet all these various 
angles on the soundest possible basis. 

Mr. Ment. On the same theory, if the Government’s program for 
increased production is successful, corn and wheat and other com- 
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modities would seem to have the same chance of getting in the same 
osition ; of being free of the ceilings and having a free market. So, 
if that happens, we will have our usual standard of operation, possibly 
a stepped-up operation. 

I think that is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. We would be glad now to have 
discussion with regard to the financial picture of your organization. 


CURRENT RATE OF EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Kaurrman. Mr. Mehl indicated, Mr. Chairman, that we were 
at this moment spending approximately on an annual basis the 
amount of the 1951 appropriation. We did not get the appropria- 
tion until sometime in Testeher I believe, and then there was some 
doubt as to whether we would get the full amount or whether it 
would be reduced somewhat by reason of the $550,000,000 reduction 
in the aggregate. So we could not start building up our force and 
getting on these proposed projects until well along in the year. So 
it looks as if we would probably have some $30,000 to turn back at 
the end of June. During the next fiscal year, our plan calls for an 
actual effective increase of $44,350; although the amount of the 
appropriation under this item remains unchanged. That of course, 
as you know has to do with the transfer of that exact amount to 
the General Services Administration for procurement and leasing 
costs which formerly were paid out of our own appropriation. These 
increases are all small and cover several items. They are all spelled 
out "i full in the statements which you have had inserted in the 
record. 


TRANSFER OF SPECULATIVE INTEREST 


Mr. Wuirren. Pardon me for interrupting. I do not know what 
the committee’s attitude will be, but you did a pretty good job of 
selling me a year or so ago as to these abnormal times and conditions, 
such as closing of the Cotton Exchange now or perhaps the freeze 
order on certain of the commodities. We are having an investiga- 
tion run, it is going on in the Senate now, with regard to gambling 
all over the country. We read in the daily papers of the bribery of 
certain athletes in and around New York City due to the interest of 
gamblers in connection with athletics there. The point is that I 
have been convinced that when you close down the regular operations 
of a speculator, you make him look around for some other means to 
speculate such as the egg situation you called our attention to a 
year or two ago, and certain of the minor oils and fats and certain 
other things. From my viewpoint at least, and I think that of the 
committee, a little money spent here to enable you to shift over into 
these other commodities that may become relatively important under 
the abnormal conditions which we face today would be money well 
spent. Are you in shape even under your projected budget to shift 
your activity as the needs may arise and to do further checking on 
commodities other than those that you tried to handle now? 

Mr. Kavurrman. I would say that we would be, Mr. Chairman, 
under the proposed budget. 
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REOPENING OF COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Wurrren. This cotton exchange, it is going to be reopened on 
some basis. I notice that you enforce the antispeculative limits and 
so forth, and report on the amount of speculation. Apparently the 
thing that is bothering the Department is trying to reopen the 
exchange on the basis of legitimate hedging but with speculation ruled 
out, certainly in the old crops. Now, would you handle that type of 
work? Would you be consulted to start with as to how best to take 
the speculative element out? 

Mr. Ment. We have already been consulted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wnirren. Then after certain rules and regulations are put 
into force and effect, you would have the job of keeping some controls 
on the situation, would you not ? 

Mr. Menu. Well, I do not know as to that, but I am sure that our 
field offices and our facilities would be called upon to assist in the 
program that has been discussed. 

Mr. Wurrren. I hope you folks will be right on your toes as these 
things move into other fields. You know, one of the key short- 
comings as I see it, of the price control law is that we are trying to 
control the basic commodities but not controlling others. It put a 
whole lot of the productive effort into something that did not count 
so much. That is the place where you ought to have had your price 
low so as to keep folks from producing things that figured very little 
into life’s necessities. And that is probably going to be true with 
regard to your activities as you tighten down on the regular opera- 
tions. If you do not watch it closely it will get away from us as you 
described the egg situation of a year or so ago. 


Mr. Menv. I am sure that is right. And if you recall, that is about 
what happened in 1946 in cotton after the markets were free. There 
was a tremendous speculative spree; prices were forced up early in 
the months of the spring. Then in October of 1946, the bubble 
burst and cotton prices broke 2 cents a day for 3 days straight. 

Mr. Wuitren. Some folks went down so fast they could not get 
out. 


SPECULATIVE TRADING LIMITS 


Mr. Mrut. That is right. I neglected to tell you in my first state- 
ment that while we are turning back some money, we also failed to do 
the job that we indicated might be done in the fixation of speculative 
trading limits. We indicated to you then, and I think it is indicated 
in budget statements before you today, that we had hoped and expected 
to establish speculative trading limits perhaps on four commodities: 
eggs, soybeans, lard, and wool tops. Well, we are not going to be able 
to do the job with respect to lard and wool tops.. We have completed 
hearings on soybeans and eggs and I am sure that limitations will be 
in effect before the beginning of the next crop year. 

Mr. Wuirren. The present indications are that you will not spend 
about $30,000 of your appropriation; is that because you moved into 
your activities late in the yeer and, therefore, will need the projected 
amount for next year according to the present outlook ? 

Mr. Ment. I think we wil! need it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. This other saving, is that largely from the fact that 
you were unable to get started as early as you anticipated? 
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Mr. Ment. Partly so. We at one time thought perhaps that we 
could get experienced people who could take over some of the planning 
and carry through on the over-all job of preparing data and evidence 
on certain commodities, take full responsibility. We found that was 
not practical. We just could not get that kind of people and we have 
tried to be selective. You could always hire someone, but we were 
trying to be selective and we have been very fortunate, I think, in 
getting some very promising young people. Our organization is get- 
ting old, as you might observe. So we are trying to look ahead and 
get young people who will be useful now and also grow into key jobs 

ater. 

Mr. Horan. Whois making all the money out of coffee ? 

Mr. Ment. Fortunately, we do not have anything to do with coffee. 
All we know about coffee is what we read in the newspapers and the 
Senate hearing investigation. I suspect that it was a speculative 
market. 

COMMODITIES UNDER SUPERVISION 


Mr. Horan. For the record again, would you advise us again as to 
the commodities over which you do have supervision ? 

Mr. MEHL. Yes, sir; be glad to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ment. All of the grains: Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed, grain sorghums, and soybeans. Also the meals, cottonseed meal, 
and soybean meal. Also included are all fats and oils, cotton, lard, 
potatoes, butter, and eggs. I think that is about all of them. Com- 
modities that are not under the Commodity Exchange Act include 
onions, hides, grease wool, and coffee, sugar, cocoa, rubber, and so on. 

Mr. Horan. How about rice? 

Mr. Ment. Rice is under our act but there is practically no futures 
trading in rice. They tried to start a futures market in rice, but it has 
not developed. 

Mr. Horan. I think the people of the Nation are very much inter- 
ested in your work, especially when the inflationary spiral has hit us 
right in the nose and it has since Korea. What effect did Korea have 
on the work of the Commodity Exchange Authority ? 

Mr. Ment. It, of course, stimulated trading in soybeans and other 
commodities. Certainly some of the advance that took place between 
Korea—or about the time of Korea, and December, say the middle of 
December—were attributable to speculation engendered by the pros- 
pect of a war economy. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Horan. What effect did January 25 have on your work ? 

Mr. Ment. Of course, insofar as cotton is concerned, it practically 
stopped activities relating to cotton futures because trading was sus- 
pended and is still suspended. 

Mr. Horan. Did it increase or decrease your work ? 

Mr. Ment. It did not increase our work. I would say it has 
lightened the work in our New York and New Orleans field offices. 

Mr. Horan. Will that build up, do you think ? 

Mr. Ment. Yes, I think it will. 

Mr. Horan. When do you expect to get the log jam to burst ? 

Mr. Ment. I would hate to make a forecast because I have been 
reading that the problem is going to be settled in 24 hours, but I have 
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been reading that kind of statement for 2 or 3 weeksnow. SoI would 
expect it to come to a head certainly within the next week or 10 days, 
but I am not a forecaster, not even as regards prices in our own field. 

Mr. Horan. Why is not coffee under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Ment. Well, the Congress gave first consideration, of course, 
to commodities that were produced in this country; and the other 
exchanges, the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, and the Cocoa 
Exchange, have made some apparently convincing arguments that 
controls should not extend to the import commodities. I see no reason 
why we should not be concerned in controlling futures trading in com- 
modities in which this country and its as are interested as con- 
sumers as well as those commodities in which we are mainly interested 
as producers. 

Mr. Horan. The Commodity Exchange Authority originally was 
set up in the Department of Agriculture to primarily protect the 
American producer against the adverse effects of unfair market 
speculation. 

Mr. Ment. That is correct. The history of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act is the history of probably 50 years of effort on the part of 
the producer groups and farm organizations to eliminate what en in 
the eighties and nineties and even in the 1900’s were constantly recur- 
“— corners and manipulations. 

r. Horan. Of course, this subcommittee is quite critical of the 
Secretary of Agriculture sometimes. We sometimes refer to him as 
Secretary for the consumers of the Nation. Of course, if you went 
into the study of management of coffee or sugar exchanges or of those 
things which are imported, of course, it would be in the interest of 
American consumers rather than the farmer. 

Mr. Meut. I think the Secretary of Agriculture has to be conscious 
of the fact that the farmers are consumers also. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we thank you for your appearance. We 
will resume at 2 o’clock. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WITNESSES 


GUS F. GEISSLER, MANAGER, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION 

CARL A. FRETTS, CHIEF, FINANCE DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 

JAMES BUCKLER, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

ELDON COLBY, CHIEF, ACTUARIAL DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 

WILLIAM ROWE, CHIEF, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, FED- 
ERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 




































































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
nn Soe Ee $5, 123, 000 $7, 204, 000 $8, 200, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Ad- 
ministration,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950/_-..........-- cn ne Se 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ...............-...- 5, 123, 000 7,203,625 | 8, 200, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..................-..-- NO dn etna nigiears RE aR 
ee” SERRE: AER AMOR RN f° 500004222... 
Re PCT OE ET Ee Ore 4, 904, 943 7, 095, 625 8, 200, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Operating expenses, General Services } 
PT Ci bac o on dn ccunsagiuccckdsccdbdaséubitetenne ETE Teccclimicettitinbaskuecews 
Dotel-dinecs GAR LONG 6 ss iio ico ncd nh see nd h- cn 4, 904, 570 | 7, 095, 625 8, 200, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed _.............-.--.---- «lice dl eee ee TR. SR ae 
inks dp ipencandonocsesnb<eoemhepahannas 4, 908, 368 7, 095, 625 | 8, 200, 000 
i j | 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1. Insurance and actuarial structure __-.......-......-....---- $804, 114 $1, 034, 225 $956, 640 
2. Contract sales and servicing...........-.....-...----.-.-.- 1, 916, 784 2, 745, 000 3, 293, 475 
Oy ns RENE A NAD: SID A ORF 578, 939 831, 200 679, 600 
SS RE Sn a ee eco eiaatccencoe 518, 798 809, 300 1, O89, 525 
5. Crop inspections and loss adjustments. -......-- hetteiae wie’ 1, 085, 935 1, 675, 900 | 2, 180, 760 
Teed Cite UREN ON oi. odin ss noanencnvaseciesdnaey< 4, 904, 570 7, 095, 625 Ld 8, 200, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | ae Erg EES 
} 
1. Insurance and actuarial structure__.........---.-------..-- Ce hale’ ke aap Gal seen aes 
2. Contract sales and servicing..................5.-........... gg Ee SRL CR NE 
4, PORRAIRDA COTNORE 503s i sin SCS ia Seed ce a yiekeee 268 fosacke. ae a tee. | Eo see ep Site 
5. Crop inspections and loss adjustments ---................-.. BAA. caxgdivenns bias tals SN arch 
Total reimbursable obligations__..............---------- 3, 798 By eee ti SAT EME 
Dotal aOOR i iis ni nc vice ips piace owes cnceedtcaeeaas 4, 908, 368 Ei 7, 095, 625. | 8 200, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number at pommeart itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal service obligations 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things..............-- ER EES: 
Communication services 
Rents and utilities___._.___. Ss FEA OEP eaeedas 
Printing and reproduction. __......- chin ids eee 
Other contractual services i 
Services performed by other agencies ____ 

Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

funds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 





























7, 005,625 








Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Geissler, in 
connection with the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. I be- 
lieve I am going to ask that your entire justification be put in the 
record at this point—pages 207 through 222. This is a new program, 
and the facts and figures which you list here should be of interest to all 
who are following this program. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was created February 16, 1938, to 
alleviate the economic distress caused by crop failures due to unavoidable causes. 
In accordance with Public Law 268, approved August 25, 1949, all insurance pro- 
grams are being conducted on a gradual expansion basis to develop the experience 
necessary to operate sucessful national programs. 

The insurance program falls into two broad types of coverage; namely, com- 
modity and monetary. Commodity insurance guarantees production in bushels 
or pounds of the commodity, and is being used as the higher coverage type de- 
signed to provide protection approximating the investment in thecrop. Monetary 
insurance, guaranteeing an amount in dollars, is a lower premium and lower 
coverage type offering protection for out-of-pocket costs. 

An insurance policy covering a single crop is used in the greater number of 
counties. The Corporation realizes that in general farming areas where farm 
income is diversified the insurance of a single crop does not provide the most 
satisfactory insurance, Consequently, it has developed a multiple-crop insur- 
ance policy which will cover a number of crops combined. Under this policy the 
coverage for all crops insured on the farm is combined and a loss under the policy 
arises only when the value of the total production of the insured crops does flot 
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equal the combined coverage. The farmer benefits from the more comprehensive 
coverage and the lower premium rates resulting from combined coverage; the 
Corporation assumes less potential liability through the greater spread of risk. 

Insurance is being offered in crop year 1951 in a total of 877 counties covering 
wheat, cotton, flax, corn, tobacco, bean, and multiple crops. The program will 
not be expanded in 1952 because of national defense activities. 


Summary of insurance operations and changes in capital ! 





Fiseal years 





. 
195 | 1951 | 1952 





Net capital at beginning of year_. $32, 918,002 | $29, 115, 626 | $30, 515, 726 
Additions to capital during the year: 


Insurance premiums 11, 473, 765 14, 200, 500 | 22, 147, 700 


Sales of wheat _. 4, 687, 261 | 


Interest and other income....-.----- 223,234 | 150,000 | 150, 000 








| 
Total capital available for insurance operations during | 
year 49, 302, 43, 466, 126 52, 813, 426 


Deductions from capital during year: | 
Insurance indemnities | 12,879, 400 19, 932, 900 
Cost of wheat sold __- 
Adiustment for prior crop years 
Provision for estimated bad debts 56, 686 7 110, 700 














Total deductions from capital 20, 186,636 | 12,950,400 | 20, 043, 600 








Net capital at end of year___.. | 29,115,626 | 30,515,726 | 32, 769, 826 
! 


1 Data for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 do not agree with the 1952 budget but are based on estimates as of 
Dec. 27, 1950, which were included in the annual report of the Corporation submitted to the Congress in 
accordance with the Federal Crop Insurance Act. 





The crop insurance programs are developed and analyzed mainly in the head- 
quarters office and are administered in the field through 31 State offices and 
through cooperative agreements with the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration county committees. Program accounting and contract servicing func- 
tions are performed by the branch office in Chicago. As of November 30, 1950, 
the Corporation employed 465 full-time employees, 128 of whom are in Wash- 
ington, and the balance in the field; and 540 part-time field employees. 


Appropriated funds (operating expenses) : 
Estimated, 1951 $7, 095, 625 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Appropriation act, 1951 7, 204, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to “Operating expenses, Gen- 
eral Services Administration” for operation and maintenance of 
buildings 
Base for 1952 7, 095, 625 
Budget estimate, 1952 8, 200, 000 


Increase, 1952 +1, 104, 375 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


For servicing, collecting premiums, and inspecting growing crops and 

adjusting losses on the 127,009 contract increase in crop year 1951_+-$1,400,625 
Decrease resulting from completion of actuarial work in new coun- 

ties added to the 1951 program —67, 825 
Decrease in commissions resulting: from selling continuous contracts. —151, 600 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General Serv- 

ices Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs pre- 

viously paid from this appropriation 
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Project statement 








1951 (esti- 1952 (esti- 
mated) mated) 





. Insurance and actuarial structure $804, 114 —$67, 825(1) 
. Contract sales and servicing 1, 916, 784 
578, 939 
. Premium collections * 518,798 
. Crop co poe and loss adjustments_.| 1, 085, 935 
Unobligated ba! 218, 057 


Total available 5, 122, 627 +1, 181, 200 

Transfer in 1952: Estimates to “Operating 

expenses, General Services Administra- 
tion” 











i 


+108, 000 
5, 123, 000 7, 204, 000 | 

















INCREASES OR DECREASES 


The net increase of $1,181,200 in this item for 1952 is composed of the following: 

(1) Decrease of $67,825 under the project “Insurance and actuarial structure” 
due to completing the actuarial work in the new counties added to the program 
in 1951. 

Basic actuarial work completed.—The basic actuarial work required to set up 
rates and coverages for the 877 counties in the 1951 crop year program has been 
completed. Since the only new counties to be added to the 1952 crop insurance 
program will be replacements of previously active counties that can no longer 
qualify, no funds will be required for new survey work. After a program has 
been developed and installed in a county, operations are carefully watched and, 
whenever it is. deemed advisable, programs are revised to reflect changes in 
needs and improvements in operations. 

Resurvey work on a contractual basis—Much of the work in connection with 
the resurvey of actuarial structures is of a contractual nature to furnish (1) 
county surveys that will enable the Corporation to adjust rates and coverages 
commensurate with the risk involved and (2) adequate cost of production and 

arming practive data in order to avoid offering insurance coverage in excess 
of the farmer’s investment in the crop. The actuarial data must be constantly 
reviewed and refined to keep insurance liability in line with cultural practices 
currently being carried out. The Corporation’s policy is to completely review 
and rework coverages and rates for approximately one-fourth of the counties in 
the program each year. Two hundred counties are scheduled for resurvey work 
in 1952. 

The contracts for reworking of assembled data on counties already in the 
program and surveys of counties to replace those not qualifying are made with 
the PMA county committees. 

In addition to the contractual work, the Corporation maintains a field under- 
writing staff to supervise county underwriting activities. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows. 





Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 





Average} Number Cost Average} Number Cost 


cost counties cost counties 





Activity Decrease 
| 
| 
| 


2. Cost of production and: farming 
practice data F 118, 000 

3. Program dev elopment and rate | } 
structure os ph ne eet 738, 640 


1. County survey work_. 500 | $174, 000 $100, 000 | 1 $74, 000 




















Total cost........02.....5. TSUN E. PE | 956,640 | —77, 585 
| | i 





1 Represents total decrease after taking into effect reduction due to transfer of certain,leasing and procure- 
ment functions to General Services Administration, as reflected in the project statement. 
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(2) Increase of $582,125 under the project “Contract sales and servicing” 
to service the 127,000 contract increase in crop year 1951. 

Sales campaigns in 877 counties.—Although the insurance program will not be 
extended to additional counties in 1952, sales campaigns will be conducted in 
the currently active 877 counties to increase participation and thereby improve 
insurance experience. Participation levels now range from 16 to 46 percent with 
an over-all participation rate of approximately 26 percent. Participation by 
commodity is as follows: 

1950 crop year 

Commodity : Participation rate 
21.0 

34.3 

28. 6 

45.9 

16.5 

RE I A RE He PC TS Seago ONS AME 2 OC RR A PROSE inn SMR EC 19. 7 
Multiple crop ; 21.6 
CT a IRL cn Ree alla igh ena al heat teens OAL 2S Se EI 25. 7 


The Corporation desires to improve its insurance base and operations by in- 
cluding in the program as large a majority of the eligible farmers as possible. 

PMA county committees perform large part of sales and service work.— 
Sales plans are developed and directed by the Washington and State offices. 
The program at the county level is conducted by the PMA county committees 
on a contractual basis. The committees conduct the sales campaigns, and trans- 
mit applications to the Corporation’s State offices. After their acceptance by 
the State director, policies are issued and the applications are forwarded to the 
branch office where premium and indemnity accounts and statistical data are 
maintained. The collection of acreage reports and general servicing of con- 
tracts are performed by the county committees. A fee is paid the committees 
for each contract in force. No fee is paid the first year of the contract since 
commissions cover service costs for that year. 

The estimated cost and workload are as follows 





Fiscal year 1951 Fiseal year 1952 





Unit Quan- 


Quan- 
cost Cost seer Cost 





Contractual costs: 
State and District of Columbia 
compensation: 
(a) District of Columbia Saal $30, 000 $30, 000 
(6) States in program . 43 21, 500 e 21, 500 
(c) Counties in program . 350, 800 3 350, 800 


402, 300 402, 300 








306, 950 306, 950 


my + orce 307, 300 651,450 | +$344, 150 
(c) Applications processed ‘ 207, 800 51. 950 42, 475 —9, 475 
(d) Acreage reports , 434, 300 434, 300 | 486, 800 486, 800 +52, 500 





1, 100, 500 1,487,675 | +387, 175 





Total contractual costs. __| 1, 502, 800 1,889,975 | +387, 175 
Sales program development and contract 
servicing costs 1, 242, 200 1, 403,500 | +-161,300 























3, 203, 475 | +548, 475 





1 Represents net increase or decrease after taking into effect reduction due to transfer of certain leasing 
and procurement functions of the General Services Administration, as reflected in the project statement. 

? The best program benefits and most economical administration are achieved by having continuous 
contracts remain in force. The Corporation is increasing the service fee to $1.50 in 1952 to provide more 
adequate servicing of insurance contracts and thus hold cancellations to a minimum. 


(3) A decrease of $151,600 under the project “Commissions” due to the selling 
of continuous contracts in previous crop years. 

Number of contracts in each county increases.—Even though the Corporation 
is selling continuous-type contracts, approximately 25 percent have been can- 
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celed each year either by the farmer or by the Corporation because of nonpay- 
ment of premiums or failure to conform to prescribed farming practices. The 
1950 crop year cancellation rate of 1949 continuous contracts by commodity is 
as follows: 


Commodity :* Cancellation rate 
Wheat 




















1 Continuous contracts for beans and multiple crop were first sold in crop year 1950. 


These cancellations must be offset by additional sales if an adequate par- 
ticipation level is to be maintained. This means that of the 434,300 contracts in 
force in 1951, approximately 117,400 will be canceled and will be replaced by 
new policyholders. 

As previously stated, the Corporation desires to improve its insurance base 
and operations by including in the program as large a majority of the eligible 
farmers as possible. By selling continuous contracts, the Corporation is able 
to spend more effort in explaining and selling the program to nonparticipating 
farmers and thus increase the county participating levels. It is estimated 
that approximately 52,500 new contracts will be sold in 1952 in the 877 counties 
in the 1951 program. This gives a total estimated sales in 1952 of 169,900 
contracts. 

Agents work on a commission basis.—Sales agents are employed by the PMA 
county committees and are paid on a commission basis. Commission costs, 
consisting of a $1.50 flat rate plus approximately 3 percent of the premium, 
vary from a minimum of $2 to about $45 per contract. The average cost is 
approximately $4. 


Sales summary by commodity 





Crop year 1951 Crop year 1952 








Number | 
of con- |Number Number 
tractsin} ¢.om Inforce| of of 
force, 1950 | counties counties 
1950 me 


Commodity Carry- 


over 





Meee ss. cee ckon a 84, 912 74, 700 38, 700 
Cotton__...........| 64,265 | 34,100 | 56,600 
20, 860 16, 700 9, 400 
26, 600 18, 400 
49, 700 46, 900 

3, 900 5, 100 
20,800 | 29,700 | 50,: 
aa | 3,000} 3, 


~ 
t 
b-32) 


8) Ses eNs! 
| 33833255 























-> 








Total........| 307, 257 | 226, 500 | 207,800 | 434, 300 77 316, 900 
' I ' i 


| 





(4) An increase of $291,365 under the project “Premium collections” to collect 
a $7,815,900 increase in premiums over 1951. 

Larger volume of premiums to collect.—The premiums on contracts in force 
for crop year 1951 will be collected in fiscal year 1952. The expansion of the 
program in 1951 is estimated to increase the premium collection workload from 
307,300 collections in 1951 to 434,300 in 1952. 

PMA county committees and Corporation collectors receive premiums.—The 
Corporation contracts with the PMA county committees to collect premiums on a 
sliding-scale basis. This scale ranges from 50 cents per premium if less than 
80 percent of total premiums are collected to $1 per premium if over 98 percent 
are collected. Past experience has shown that all committees do not earn the 
maximum rate because many of them do not collect the required percentage. 
Collection contracts terminate on April 30 of each year. After that date, the 
Corporation sends out collectors and, in some cases, must resort to legal action. 
Because of the additional expense involved in collecting past-due accounts, the 
Corporation estimates that on the average direct collections cost $1 per premium. 

Field offices process and account for collections.—The branch office in Chicago 
prepares premium notices based on the acreage reports submitted by the in- 
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sured. After the premiums are collected, they are transmitted to the branch 
office for deposit and credit to the insured’s account. Statements of account 
are prepared periodically and sent to the State office for collection of the ac- 
count. The branch office also furnishes certified copies of documents required 
by the Department of Justice in court actions. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows: 





Item Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 Increase ! 





Contract workload 307, 300 434, 300 +127, 000 








Average Average 
cost Total cost cost Total cost 





Contractual cost ° $307, 300 $1. 00 $434,300 | +$127,000 
Servicing cost . 502, 000 1. 50 655, 225 +153, 225 


Total cost 809, 300 2.50 | 1, 089, 525 | +280, 225 























1 Represents net increase after taking into effect reduction due to transfer of certain leasing and procure- 
ment functions to General Services Administration, as reflected in the project statement. 


The decrease in the unit cost of servicing results from the fact that the increase 
in workload does not require a corresponding increase in cost. Only clerical 
personnel are added; a number of supervisors and some fixed costs remain 
virtually unchanged. 

(5) An increase of $527,135 under the project “Crop inspections and loss adjust- 
ments” to service a 127,000 increase in contract workload. 

Increased inspection and loss adjustment services required by larger volume 
of contracts.—The Corporation performs crop inspection and loss adjustment 
services for most contracts in force. These services for the contracts in force 
in crop year 1951 will be performed in the main in the 1952 fiscal year. The 
1952 workload is estimated to be increased 127,000 over 1951. 

Crop insurance agents perform local work.—Crop inspection and loss adjust- 
ment activities are performed by temporary loss adjustment personnel employed 
by the Corporation. In addition to the final adjustment of actual losses, these 
activities cover early losses which require inspection by an agent even though 
it often develops after harvest that production is sufficient to make payment 
of an indemnity unnecessary. In other cases, loss claims submitted by farmers 
do not develop into insured losses under the contract after a check by an agent. 
The Corporation also requires inspection of growing crops to check conformance 
with approved farming practices. 

Claims involve much service work.—Loss claim and inspection reports are 
submitted to the State director by the loss adjuster. After a thorough review 
of the claim, the director either approves or rejects the claim or requests addi- 
tional information. This may involve considerable personal contact or letter 
writing. Approved claims are sent to the branch office where they are checked 
against the contract provisions and, if found in order, are paid. 

Occasionally fraudulent claims are paid which require much work in secur- 
ing refunds. Sometimes legal action is necessary. Also there are problem cases 
which are forwarded to the Washington office for settlement. The Washington 
office also conducts special investigations and handles cases involving litigation. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows: 





Fiscal year 1951 Fiseal year 1952 | Increase ! 





Contract workload 307, 300 434, 300 








Average 
cost 


Average 


Total cost cost, 


Total cost 





Inspection and loss work... ............... $3. 00 $921, 900 $3.00 | $1, 302, 900 +$381, 000 
Servicing and special case work 2.45 754, 000 2. 00 877, 860 | 123, 860 

















+ 
RE a eae ee 5.45 | 1,675, 900 5.00 | 2,180,760 | +504, 860 
‘ 





1 Represents net increase after taking into effect reductions due to transfer of certain leasing and procure 
ment functions te General Services Administration, as reflected in the project statement. 
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The inspection and loss work costs are the direct costs of agents performing 
this work. Cost of training, supervising, and spot checking agents is included in 
servicing activities. Total direct costs move proportionately with the workload 
while the servicing costs do not, additional volume being handled without a 
proportionate increase in supervisory help. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The crop insurance program being offered in 1951 is basically the same as 
that offered in 1949 and 1950. It is being extended to cover approximately 877 
counties. There follows statistical data by commodities for the first three crop: 
years under the new experimental program authorized by Public Law 268, 
Righty-first Congress, approved August 25, 1949. The data on the 1950 crop year 
is on an estimated basis. 





Crop year— 








IIE OE NN i iccntinnish iis aininninebliaisisstadadtciieibininnsiinn amine sae 
Number of counties 

Number of contracts 

Percentage of elizible farmers insured 

Number of indemnities 


I sain. n dS wicdamindoenierraneniutienlandalesdnnbaerek neat 
Surplus or deficit (—) 
Loss ratio 


3385 & 
BeSzZieeSr 


BRB 


Number of contracts 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities 


ES EB rea aerate LETTS POPE SES Se <r enicar ewe wee 


FLAX 
RINE COE oid oc atieewamncdcbothadcbWudbnneewas 
Number of counties 48 
Number of contracts 16, 782 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured 35 
Number of indemnities 1, 982 
i $1, 546, 806 


$751, 710 
51 


I ce ea ahah mecladile aenccbvgrcvorines 
Number of counties 

Number of contracts 

Percentage of eligible farmers insured - - - 

Number of indemnities-_............-- 


Indemnities - 
Surplus or deficit (—)- 
Loss ratio 


Number of counties__- 

RE ae Cee eon 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured 

Number of indemnities 


$1, 474, 600 

$843, 500 
Surplus or deficit (— )- a $631, 100 
Loss ratio "43 


II 5 I ORAS: i ° ERE 


Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities 

















Crop year— 








Number of States 

Number of counties 

Number of contracts 

Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities 


Indemnities 
— or deficit (—) 
Loss ratio 


3 
165, 076 
34 


$11, 513, 597 $14, 331, 800 

5 $15, 645, 245 $12, 178, 000 
Supls or  dehcit (—) $5, 912, 245 | —$4, 131, 648 $2, 153, 800 
Loss ratio . 53 1.35 85 














FARM CLASSIFICATION REDUCES INSURANCE RISK 


Beginning with crop year 1949 the Corporation adopted a policy of declaring 
as uninsurable certain lands and tarmers using unacceptable farming practices. 
This was done to remove the unreasonable risks and improve the stability of the 
insurance program. A summary of this activity follows 





Number ; TF 
: A Uninsurable : Ineligible 
Commodity by year ru i acres producers 





— 
eo 


143, 942 
44, 400 


970, 920 
841, 920 
310, 370 
278, 007 


47,379 
39, 170 


465, 852 


18, 038 
12, 217 


34, 779, 979 851, 558 
23, 517, 461 596, 859 


84, 411, 290 2, 808, 059 
50, 751, 745 1, 863, 241 


~1 
no © 


Oe PN PH NS Be No oe De 
NO a on ow Nw og wo _ om 


$8 88 ses .2 e2 28 8 




















Premium collection program progress.—When the national program was cur- 
tailed at the end of the 1947 crop year, a large volume of premiums were due from 
counties where the insurance program could no longer be offered. By using col- 
lectors and with the assistance of the Solicitor’s office of the Department and the 
Department of Justice the Corporation was able to reduce the 1947 and prior 
crop year balances due by $831,998 during fiscal year 1950. The June 30, 1950, 
status of all crop year balances is as follows: 
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Outstanding accounts 





Crop year 

















Mr. Wurrten. It is not shown in detail in that report, but what are 
your plans for the coming fiscal year with regard to the size of your 
program? The budget, I believe, contemplates you will go a ong 
with the same number of counties as you have in the present fisca 
year, does it not? 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. The basic law provides that yee shall expand each 
year into an additional number of counties. The Budget Bureau saw 
fit to turn that down for the coming fiscal year, did they not? 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. How about manpower? What is your situation 
with regard to getting sufficient trained personnel to operate? Are 
you losing any people, or are you just using part-time folks to a large 
extent anyway 

Mr. Getsster. So far the manpower situation has not been any par- 
ticular problem as far as our operations are concerned. We contem- 
plate we might have some manpower problem with part-time help. 


FUND INCREASES TO SERVICE CURRENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirten. I notice you have for the present year an estimated 
$7,095,625. You are requesting an increase of over $1,000,000, mak- 
ing a total for the present year of $8,200,000. ; 

riefly what are those increases? 

Mr. Grisster. The increases break down primarily into two parts. 
There will be a substantial increase in contracts for the 1951 crop 
year, which is the result of the sales campaign that is going on right 
now. Only the selling and acquisition cost of those contracts is cov- 
ered in fiscal year 1951. But the cost of servicing, collecting premi- 
ums, and adjusting losses will fall into the 1952 fiscal year. This is 
in addition to those same costs on the carry-over contracts from last 

ear. 
In addition to that, of course, there will be in the last half of the 
next year sales of additional contracts in the counties in which the 
Piagres operated in 1951, 
r. Wuirren. I notice you give a list of figures on page 211 which 


will be carried in the record showing the percentage of participation 
in the counties in which you operate: Wheat, 21 percent; flax, 34 per- 
cent; cotton, 28.6 percent; tebacco, 45.9 percent; corn, 16.5 percent; 
beans, 19.7 percent; multiple crop, 21.6 percent; other programs, 25.7 
percent. 

In other words, you have just a little over a quarter of the pro- 
duction in those counties covered. How does that figure compare 
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to the percentage you have had in years past? Are you gradually 
increasing it? ’ ‘ 
Mr. GetssLer. It is an ever-increasing percentage. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS ON A SOUND BASIS 


Mr. Wurrren. How about the soundness of your program? Do 
you think it is becoming sounder as you get a broader base on which 
to operate? 

r. Geisster. I think it is. I think our experience for the last 
4 years would seem to indicate that. In the last 4 years we have 
operated by building premium reserves in 3 of those 4 years—1949 
being the only year in which our indemnities exceeded the premiums. 
And for the 4-year period we have actually built a reserve of approxi- 
mately $12,500,000. 

Mr. Wurirren. Perhaps you would rather cover this by a general 
statement. If so, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Getsster. I might just briefly review our operations for last 
year. This last year—we are talking of the 1950 crop year now— 
we had over 307,000 farmers insured in 624 program counties. The 
total insurance coverage amounted to approximately $233,000,000. 

The farmers paid premiums amounting to about $14,200,000 for 
that insurance protection. Corn, cotton, and bean experience for the 
year resulted in the indemnities exceeding premiums. In all the 
other programs premiums exceeded indemnities. 

Mr. Anversen. At that point, Mr. Geissler, cotton is the one crop 
in which you really lost the money this year, is it not? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. Anprersen. Corn was rather close to paying its own way ? 

Mr. Grisster. Corn was about a break-even: 103 percent. 

Mr. Anpversen. We really took a licking again in cotton. I recall 
it was the cotton end of it that got the whole program into disrepute 
a few years back. What are you going to do toward revising the 
program as to the cotton-insurance areas so as to make that picture 
look better ? 

Mr. Gertsster. We have made a further analysis of the cotton- 
insurance operations, both last year and this year. Last year we 
went in the red also. I think that while probably in the earlier years 
there might have been some question as to whether in light of the 
crop conditions, the crop-insurance experience was justified, I think 
if you analyze the crop conditions that existed in the cotton area this 
year, there is a complete correlation between the kind of crops the 
farmers obtained and the kind of losses we had. 

In other words, it was one of the worst cotton crops they have had 
for many years—primarily boll-weevil infestation. 

Mr. AnprRSEN. You feel that it represented about as poor a showing 
as you will ever have in cotton? Is that it? 

Mr. Grtsster. That is our conclusion, because we went into county 
after county and took the BAE figures as to the relationship of this 
year’s crop to the normal crop condition, or a 10-year average crop 
condition, and compared that with our insurance experience. 

On the basis of that study, we are satisfied that if over a 10-year 
period we have the same kind of conditions we have had in the past 
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10 years, the present rates and coverages should result in break-even 
operation in spite of this very disastrous experience this year. 

Mr. Anpersen. Are you taking under consideration the lowerin 
of certain insurance items such as on flax, because of the splendi 
record on those particular crops. Or does flax have to stand its share 
. ey loss because of cotton going astray? How do you consider 
that 

Mr. Getsster. Each commodity stands on its own feet, and every 
county stands on its own feet eventually. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I am glad to hear that. I donot say so as far as each 
county is concerned, but I do think each commodity should carry its 
own load. 

Mr. Geisster. The way we operate, it is each commodity, and over 
the long pull, each county, because the premium rates are adjusted 
in each county on the basis of the experience of that county. 

Mr. Wuirtren. It is about the only way you can get your partici- 
pants to help you handle the other coverage. 

Mr. Geisster. A policed program; that is right. Our premium 
income for the year was about $14,200,000. Our indemnities amounted 
to $12,879,000, which left a surplus of $1,321,000, or a loss ratio of 91 
percent on total operations. 

I think you probably have already looked at the maps and charts. 
The first chart gives you the combined insurance experience for the 
last 3 years. We made it 3 years because that is the period over which 
the new type of program has operated. Of course prior to this period, 
1947 was also a very favorable year. 

You will notice there that in 1948 the premiums were $12,000,000 
and the indemnities were $6,000,000. In 1949 the premiums were 
$11,000,000 and indemnities were $15,000,000. And then this year, 
the premiums were $14,200,000 and the indemnities were $12,800,000, 
which leaves us roughly a little better than $3,500,000 reserve for that 
3-year period. And if we add to that the reserve of 1947, it would be 
about $12,500,000. 

The next chart on that same page gives the wheat experience, and 
you will note that last year, wheat went in the red, which you would 
expect considering 1949 crop conditions in some of the major wheat 
areas. 

On the next page you have the cotton experience. In 1948 cotton 
was in the black. In 1949 it was in the red. And of course this year 
it was pretty badly inthe red. The next chart shows the 3-year experi- 
ence for flax, and flax in each of those years shows good experience. 

Mr. Wiurren. I notice here the declining coverage in regard to 
flax. Is that just a falling off in the size of the crop! 

Mr. Gersster. It is primarily a matter of price, Mr. Whitten. The 
price equivalent which was used to value indemnities and premiums 
in 1948 was, I believe, $5 a bushel; and then subsequently the support 
price for flax was reduced to about $2.85, I believe, or $2.65. So we 
used the lower price equivalent. 

Of course that had the effect of reducing the dollar and cents value. 
Participation has actually been on the increase. Acreage has been 
slightly on the decrease, both in 1949 and again in 1950. 

n the next page you will find tobacco. The operating experience 
has been favorable in each one of the 3 years. The other one is 
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multiple crops, which is our new experimental program. In 1948 there 
were only two counties, so it is pretty hard to show it by bar chart. 
In 1949 there were 7 counties and this year there were 55 multiple 
counties. The experience has been good in each one of those years. 

On the next page we find beans. Good experience in 1948 and 1949. 
This year they have gone somewhat in the red, primarily due to very 
unfavorable weather at harvesting time. There was bad weather in 
western New York, Michigan, western Nebraska, and Wyoming. 

The next one is corn; very favorable experience in 1948; very favor- 
able in 1949. This year, just very slightly in the red, and that is due 
almost entirely to frost damage in the northern fringe area of the 
corn belt—Wisconsin, southern Michigan, and some areas like that. 

We have some maps there which give you the picture by States. I 
do not know as you want to dwell on that here, but the first map shows 
the combined program operations for the last 3 years, and the pre- 
miums there for that period are indicated at $38,000,000 total for the 
United States. Indemnities, $34,000,000; loss ratio, 89 percent. The 
county programs in 1950 total 624. 

Mr. AnpverseN. That map proves my contention as to the necessity 
of evaluating the insurance programs as far as cotton is concerned, 
so that a mistake with the one crop, cotton, does not ruin the entire 
program. 

Mr. Gersster. That is right. 


EXPERIENCE DETERMINES EACH COUNTY PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Briefly for the record explain as to how you handle 


your poreren now in a given county, how your premiums are deter- 


mined, and what your coverage is. 

Mr. GetssieR. Of course, at the beginning of 1948 we lowered our 
coverage in all programs from the old 75-percent level to a level which 
does not in any case exceed the general investment level of producing 
a crop in the area. 

I think the highest level of coverage we have now is about 60 per- 
cent of normal yield, and quite a few coverages are below that. At 
that time we also revised our entire rate structure based upon the 
experience up to that time. We are continuing, of course, to con- 
stantly analyze our experience as we add to it year after year, and 
are continuing to revise our rates accordingly as we go along. 

We revise our rates on the basis of ‘simply one factor, and that is 
the experience, the accumulated experience, as we go along. It is 
understandable that when you start a program where there has never 
been an insurance operation before, you have to arrive at your rates 
as best you can on the basis of county averages and sample farms. 

We do the best job we know how, but admittedly there is a certain 
amount of guesswork that goes into rates before you have any ex- 
perience on what you are doing. 

But after that, there is only one factor that affects rates and that 
is the experience in that particular county and areas within that 
particular county. We do not rework all rates every year, but each 
year we try to rework a certain percent of the counties in which 
we operate. We should get around to all the counties about once 
every 3 or 4 years. 

79808—51—pt. 2——5 
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The experience that we have had in the last 3 years in cotton will 
be reflected in the cotton rates as soon as we rework them, which will 
be in a year or so. In addition to that, we have within our program 
a couple of devices that work a little faster. 

We have set up what we call required reserves for each county. We 
feel it is not only necessary that a county break even but, before we 
start lowering rates, the farmers should accumulate a reserve fort 
their county based upon normal loss experiences and maintain that 
reserve. 

As an incentive for the farmers to operate a good, sound program 
and build reserves, we have a provision that the premium rate will 
be discounted automatically to the extent that the amount in ex- 
cess of the required reserve permits; but not in excess of 30 percent. 

We also have a counterpart in that we set a maximum deficit posi- 
tion for each county. Irrespective of this periodic reworking, when 
the county’s deficit position gets below that maximum deficit spot, 
then the premium rate automatically increases the following year 
to the extent that this excess deficit would dictate; but again not in 
excess of 30 percent. 

So, in most of the cotton counties this year the cotton rates will go 
up 30 percent automatically over last year; and that is separate and 
apart from the reworking that will take place in 1953 in our plans 
for cotton. 

Mr. Anpersen. What effect will that raise in the rate of participa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Geritsster. One reason we put it in that way, Mr. Andersen, is 
because I think it is very easy to explain to the farmers why the rate 
has to go up the year following in a situation such as they had in cotton. 

However, if you waited until you get around to reworking the rates 
in 2 or 3 years hence, the bad experience might be forgotten and in 
the interim good years might have come along and it would be hard 
to explain. 

I do not think we will have any unfavorable reaction. It will 
probably take a little harder selling to new policyholders we bring 
in; but I doubt that it will affect our cancellations much, because the 
farmers realize this program has to pay its own way over a period of 
years. They realize that last year they had their losses and went in 
the red, and somebody is going to have to pay that bill. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the threat of what happened last year makes 
them want to get some degree of protection this year, too. 

Mr. Grisster. That is right. I think, with the provisions I have 
just explained, plus our periodic reworking of rates and putting it on 
a county basis and letting the producer clearly understand that 
operating experience is what is going to dictate what they are going 
to pay in the future, either by discount or increase or by rate adjust- 
ment, we are getting the program around more and more to where 
the local folks feel that it is definitely their program They are taking 
a much greater interest in screening risks and seeing that the program 
is well administered and only justified losses are paid. 


INSURANCE COVERAGE LIMITED TO COST OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. You state that you are insuring a percentage in no 
‘ase above the percentage of the crop that would normally reflect 
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the cost of operation. How do you get your figures on what it costs 
to operate? What is the basis for securing that information? 

Mr. Gerisster. We do not attempt to do that on a farm-to-farm 
basis, nor even On a county basis. We do it on a rather broad area 
basis. We get our figures from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics—their production-cost estimates. 

There are several things that could be added or subtracted. If you 
took the annual operating cost plus interest on investment, plus taxes, 
plus a good many other things, you could build that up to a pretty 
high point. But, in talking with the field administrators and in 
talking with insured producers as to the type of protection they want, 
we find that most of them are interested in an amount of protection 
which will just about reimburse them for their out-of-pocket costs for 
the year’s operation. 

Remember that the premium is also a factor to be considered when 
these producers consider the level of coverage they want. The higher 
the level of coverage is, of course, the premium will go up propor- 
tionately faster than the coverage does. So, they generally look at two 
figures. They look at the premium cost and they look at the coverage. 
And it appears that generally the coverage that will reimburse them 
for the out-of-pocket costs of the year—in other words, put them in 
a position so they can put in next year’s crop without going in debt— 
ulso carries with it a premium that they think they can afford to 
pay annually. 

We have not had any great amount of pressure for higher coverages 
than we are currently offering, Mr. Whitten. 


CONTRACTS SOLD ON A COMMISSION BASIS 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice next year’s request carries $582,000 for con- 
tract sales and servicing. How are you selling these contracts now ? 
Are you still using PMA committeemen ? 

Mr. Gerssier. Yes, almost entirely; and they are paid on a commis- 
sion basis. 

Mr. Wurrren. What commission do you give? Are your com- 
missions too high? Is there any way to save anything in connection 
with contract sales? 

Mr. Getsster. Our commissions, as compared to any other type of 
insurance, are actually low. We pay $1.50 for contracts sold, plus 3 
percent of the premium of the contract. That is figured out on a 
county-average basis or a State-average basis. 

By commodities, it works out approximately this way: Cotton is 
about $3. Is that right, Mr. Fretts ? 

Mr. Frerrs. About $2.50 to $3. 

Mr. Geisster. That would be the average commission for cotton, 
and $4.50 for corn; about $2.50 for tobacco; and wheat, with the 
larger acreages and the higher premiums, runs up to around $4.50 or 
$5; and flax, I believe, about the same. 


CORPORATION PERSONNEL HANDLE LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Inspection and loss adjustments : How do you handle 
that ? 

Mr. Getsster. They are handled entirely by personnel employed by 
the Corporation directly. They have no connection administratively 
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with PMA offices locally. The loss adjusters go to the county office 
and get the basic data on the contract. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is there any inspection in the spring of the year? 
Is not that work largely a niseuial caesibian in the fall and winter ? 

Mr. Geissier. It depends on crop conditions, but you will have 
some inspections from the time the crops are planted until the crops 
are harvested. It depends somewhat on the crop conditions. In the 
case of cultivated crops, and particularly in cotton, we have found 
it quite beneficial to try to make a midseason or, sometimes, about a 
month-to-a-month-and-a-half-after-planting inspection of practically 
all of our insured producers. 

That is about the only time when you can really tell whether the 
producer is caring for his crop as he should. Tf you wait until harvest 
time, you might think he did not properly cultivate his crop, but you 
are not very sure. 

In all our programs we do some spot-checking to see what crop con- 
ditions are, so that when losses occur we are in a position to know 
the extent of the causes of loss and what kind of crop should have 
been produced. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does your contract provide for cancellation if they 
fail to carry out normal and good practices of farming in the area, 
such as use of fertilizer? 

Mr. GetssiEr. For the contract year, it does not provide for can- 
cellation ; but our contract definitely provides that, if there is evidence 
that the farmer did not carry out good’ farming ‘practices and a 
loss occurs, there will be an appraisal of production charged against 
his coverage for losses due to causes not insured against. 

If a producer has a 100-pound cotton average on a farm, and our 
early inspection indicates he did not take very good care of it, probably 
did not poison for boll weevil as he should, and ultimately a loss occurs, 
let us say a total loss, and we go out there and find neighboring 
farmers who cared for their cotton and poisoned and produced about 
50 pounds, then we charge this fellow 50 pounds of cotton for losses 
due to causes not insured against, and pay him an indemnity of 50, 
which is probably what he would have gotten had he taken care of 
his crop. 

That applies to all crops. 


CORPORATION EMPLOYMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wurrren. How many permanent people do you have in your 
organization, Mrs. Geissler ? 

Mr. Getssier. I would like to have Mr. Fretts answer that. 

Mr. Frerrs. At the end of January last we had: departmental, 
126; full-time field employees, 350; and man-months—that is, the 
equivalent of one man working a full month—283. They are part- 
time loss adjusters. That gives a total, permanent, 476—departmental 
and field—and part-time employees, 283 man-months. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many people do you contemplate having next 
year? Is there any increase in your permanent group? 

Mr. Getsster. There will be some increase at the State-office level. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Does it correspond with an increase in the size of 
your program ¢ 
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Mr. Buckter. The increase in force is necessary to service the 
increased program for this year. 

Mr. Getsster. There will be some increase, Mr. Whitten, at the 
branch-oflice level of the lower-grade personnel that service the addi- 
tional contract workload. 

Then, of course, there will be some additional part-time personnel 
on a seasonal basis. E 

Mr. Anpversen. I do not recall, Mr. Geissler, how many branch 
offices you have? 

Mr. Geisster. We have only one branch office now, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Geisster. That is in Chicago. When I came with the Corpo- 
ration we had three branch offices, and they all used hand methods 
of maintaining statistical and accounting records. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You do not have any area offices ? 

Mr. Getsster. No; just State offices. 

Mr. AnverseN. Just State offices, plus that one branch office? 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. In regard to that branch office, we had the 
International Business Machines people make a survey of our opera- 
tion from the standpoint of possibly adapting it to IBM machines. 

We had at that time three branch offices in which we employed 
150 to 250 people each. As a result of that survey and our own 
study of the situation, we consolidated the three into one and mech- 
anized it with IBM equipment, which resulted in a substantial savings 
of personnel and funds. In fact, I think our permanent personnel 
in the branch office now is about 160, compared to the number we 
used to have in three offices. It is working out very fine. Our branch 
office is giving better service than it ever was. 

Mr. ANpersEN. That would really be a good argument for decen- 
tralization; would it not? 

Mr. Geisster. Along with that, I should say probably that we did 
have a lot of decentralization. We moved a lot of the functions, not 
so much mechanical functions or clerical functions but policy deter- 
minations from the Washington office and from the branch office into 
our State offices. 

It was less expensive. We only have to give our State people gen- 
eral policy instructions, and they can interpret them as well as any- 
body else can. It saves time; it saves routing. We are now handling 
our claims in less than half the time we used to 4 years ago from the 
standpoint of the producer. He gets his check in just about half the 
time he used to. 


LOSSES RELATED TO CROP CONDITIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Geissler, we on the committee have dealt with 
this program through the years; and, based on your experience of the 
last few years, I have hopes that we are going to gradually go forward 
with this on a sound basis. 

I come from the cotton area where you have suffered big losses the 
last 2 years. That is disappointing in many respects—disappointing 
to the farmers down there. But insect damage such as we have had 
from the boll weevil is one thing you cannot see until it happens. The 
cultivation may be proper and the fertilizers and everything else may 
be used properly. I can see that it is pretty hard to adjust yourself 
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to something like that. But I do note that you plan to reflect the 
experience in each county in future rates, which will give you a 
chance to balance it out. 

Mr. Anoersen. I was going to ask Mr. Geissler: What is the cause 
of the extremely bad picture as shown by Alabama on that chart? 

Mr. Getsster. That just seems to be the area or cycle in which this 
damage occurred. . 

Mr. ANnversEN. Mississippi, next to it according to the map, shows 
a far better picture. 

Mr. Geisster. But you go east of there—— 

Mr. AnpersEN. You go east in Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina, and that looks bad. Was it too much rain through that area? 

Mr. Geitsster. Of course, that is part of your problem. Your insect 
control is quite effective if you have favorable weather conditions. 
But I was down in that area they were trying to control last summer 
in Alabama, and from there on to the coast area. 

Mr. AnperseN. Is there any difference in policy among the people 
sem yeaa it in Alabama compared to those who handle it in Missis- 
sippi 

Mr. Geitsster. No, sir. I would like to point this out, that last year 
for the first time we actually did spot-checking of loss adjustment 
from the Washington office. We did that for the purpose of seeing 
that the policy followed in all cases was uniform. We have favor- 
able results of our spot-checking on the records of the Corporation now. 

Mr. Wurrten. As you say, if you put insecticide on cotton and then 
get a shower, it washes it off. It is just as though you have not put it 
on, if you have a shower every day through that period. 


INSURANCE FOR PROTECTION—NOT PROFIT 


Mr. Wuirren. I know you show a very good record here. You are 
still learning lessons and are still suffering some losses—probably al- 
ways will. But where you set up a system of trying to meet the cost of 
production, that takes away the desire on anybody’s part to take the 
insurance for what they get out of it, because it is patent on its face 
that nobody will want to collect. 

Then when you provide for the county unit basis so that the county’s 
experience will be used to set the fee or the premiums in a given 
county, it tends to keep out the high-risk fellows since the others are 
not going to stand by and see him collect and make them pay a higher 
premium. 

Then, again, when you take the past year’s experience in a given 
county as a basis for future premiums, that of itself gives you a chance 
to balance your charges with the expected returns. 

So I think that you certainly have approached it in the right man- 
ner, and we are hopeful that the system is going to spread to those 
counties who are not unable to secure the coverage. 

It does disturb us somewhat to note that the Budget Bureau has 
not gone along with the expansion of your program into still further 
counties. Certainly I, for one, would say that if certain counties 
are going to have it, we owe it to the other counties to expand it as 
soon as practicable. 

However, as big an operation as you have, with as many things as 
you have to learn as you go along, and with the demands that we 
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are going to have on short manpower, it may be that there is some 
good in taking a year to tighten your belts and back off and take a 
new look before you have to expand. 

The committee, of course, has the right to recommend to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and to the Congress that this expansion go 
into these other counties. But there is the other side that maybe 
it is better to approach it on this basis. I am sure the committee 
will consider both sides of this before taking any action. 


If there are no other questions, we thank you again, Mr. Geissler, 
for your very fine report you have given us on your organization. 


Errorts or Deparrment To Coorpinate Sor.-ConservATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Fripay, Fesruary 16, 1951. 


WITNESS 
HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, we have asked you to come and visit 
with us because of some problems that are connected with the De- 
partment. We understand that you are endeavoring to coordinate 
some of the efforts of the Department in the field of soil conservation 
and in other activities which may become of greater importance be- 
‘cause of the emergency. We thought it would be appropriate for 
the record to disclose some of the facts which I am sure motivated 
you in your efforts and which have been made available to the com- 
mittee. 

We have wrestled with this problem for several years. This com- 
mittee 2 years ago made an effort to coordinate this work by pro- 
viding for the use of 5 percent of the PMA funds at the local level 
for additional sobhealoa! assistance if needed and desired. Many 
people advised the committee that in many areas there was little 
effort made to coordinate the work of ACP and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The Appropriations Committee last March assigned some of its best 
investigators to make a study of various activities of the Department. 

For the purposes of this morning’s discussion, I would like to limit 
our discussion to their findings in connection with the soil-conserva- 
tion work, 

At the conclusion of this morning’s meeting, I expect to give you 
a copy of this report and later in our hearings we would like to have 
the privilege of discussing other phases of it at that time. 

This inquiry was conducted pursuant to a directive of the Committee 
on Appropriations, United States House of Representatives, March 
1950. The investigation was made relative to the efficiency of the 
present organization and operation of the field departments of the 
Department of Agriculture, covering particularly the overlapping, 
duplication and lack of coordination in the various activities and the 
extent and frequency of reevaluation of activities, particularly re- 
search projects. 
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Forty-six counties located in 13 States were visited by the investi- 
ators in the conduct of this inquiry. States visited were New York, 
‘ew Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 

Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Colorado, and California. 

Examinations of USDA field offices were made at the county, State, 

area or regional levels and at various land-grant colleges. Contacts 

were also made with farmers, farm organizations, businessmen, civic 
associations, State officials, and Department officials in Washington. 
Now I would like to read from the report: 


Functionally, primary emphasis was placed on the examination of the field 
structures of the Production and Marketing Administration, and the Farm Credit 
Administration since it was felt that these agencies were the most critical areas 
within the Department. No detailed examination was made of the field structures 
of the other bureaus of the Department. 

The United States Department of Agriculture administers 86 statutory pro- 
grams based upon 159 basic laws with 360 amendments, There are approximately 
80,000 employees in the Department and the current operating budget is close 
to $1.4 billion. The Department currently has $6.75 billion in borrowing au- 
thority. 

Many attempts have been made to reorganize the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and numerous reorganization plans developed to provide an or- 
ganizational structure with a better grouping of activities related to the same 
major purpose, and to enable top departmental management to properly discharge 
its management responsibility. To date these efforts, in a large measure, have 
failed. 

A listing of the recent major reorganization attempts is believed significant: 

1. The Eisenhower USDA Committee on Organization—1945. 

2. The USDA Policy and Program Committee reorganization plan—1947. 

3. The Hoover Commission on Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government—1949. 

4. The USDA Loveland Committee reorganization plan—1949. 

5. The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1950. 

Perhaps the most serious result of this condition—conflict and duplication 
within the Department—is its impact upon the population segment which the 
Department presumably was primarily established to serve—the American 
farmer. In his contacts with the Department, the farmer usually discovers 
that while there are many USDA field offices in his community, they are housed 
in different locations; their work results in duplication, overlap, and conflict- 
ing policies; and that, despite a multitude of agricultural employees and com- 
mittees, no cordinated agricultural program exists in his county—all of which 
confuses and frustrates him and multiplies rather than solves his problems. 

That the conditions described above exist has long been recognized by top de- 
partmental personnel; this is evidenced by the numerous reorganization surveys 
which have been conducted during the past 5 years. Failure to adopt the 
reorganization plans resulting from these surveys indicates that the opposition 
of vested interests within the Department is so strong that this long overdue 
reorganization can only be accomplished by congressional mandate. 

The national soil conservation program, as currently administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is permeated with duplication, overlap, 
conflict, and lack of coordination, and what has been aptly described as a state 
of “civil war” exists in many areas between the Extension Service, the Agri- 
cultural Conservation program branch of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Soil Conservation Service, and Farmers Home Administration. All 
of these bureaus, with the exception of FHA, are competing for control of this 
program due to the rising importance of conservation in the national eeonomy— 
and service to the American farmer suffers. This situation was found to exist 
in the majority of the States and counties visited. 

In most of the States visited, the Extension Service, as a matter of policy, 
is strongly opposing not only the work being done by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, but also is in active opposition to the formation of additional soil conserva- 
tion districts. This policy was confirmed in conversation with the deans of the 
State colleges of agriculture and the directors of extension services. In one 
State, this bitter opposition has taken the form of Extension Service instigated 
suits in State courts to prevent the formation of soil conservation districts and 
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thinly disguised propaganda campaigns against the Soil Conservation Service. 
A typical propaganda handbill which was placed under the mail box of each 


farmer in one county on the night preceding a soil conservation referendum is as 
follows: 


“FARMERS—FARM OWNERS 


“STOP—LOOK—LISTEN 
“Do you remember? 

“1. When Henry Wallace drowned all the little pigs? 

“2. When Henry Wallace made us get permits to sell our wheat? 

“He also got the pet idea about us using soil districts. 

“What may a soil district bring to Perry County? 

“1. Two to five high-priced white-collar men working in the county. 
“2. Higher taxes. 
“3. Centralized Washington control. 
“4. Dictatorship, bureaucratic control. 
“5. Strangle free enterprise: 
“(a) Force local contractors out of business. 
“(b) Kill individual initiative on the farm. 

“The Perry County farmer has prospered on the basis of free enterprise. Our 
forefathers came to this country so that this freedom might be theirs. We had 
better be fearful for the future of our country if we expect the Government to 
take care of us. From 1936 to 1947 it cost the Government $237,752,000 developing 
plans on 364,479 farms. This number of farms covered only 6 percent of the farms 
in the United States. What would the cost have been if all farms had been 
covered? 

“We are all for saving the soil. Let’s not jeopardize our freedom. Let Perry 
County farmers manage their own farms. 

“Vote ‘No’ Saturday, October 2, between 1 p. m. and 8 p. m. 


“FARMERS COMMITTEE.” 


The State director of extension admitted that the county extension agent in 
Perry County “probably” participated in the authorship of this handbill and that 
members of the Extension Service sponsored State Conservation Contractors’ 
Association “‘probably” paid for its publication and were responsible for its dis- 
tribution. In this same State, the secretary-treasurer of the State Conservation 
Contractors’ Association is a full-time employee of the State extension service. 

Critics of SCS in the Extension Service state that the SCS has introduced a 
far-reaching program in a flamboyant manner, which has created animosities 
among other USDA agencies. 

In one State, the extension director put on a land-school program to teach 
4-H Club boys as well as farmers how to analyze their soil to determine what 
was needed so that they could intelligently begin a conservation program. He 
went to the SCS and PMA for their cooperation. They indicated they were 
not interested, stating they got their instructions from “top side.” He asked a 
Washington SCS official if an SCS employee in that State could assist in the 
meeting. He was told “no—our men have to work for a living.” 

Extension Service officials state that in many instances SCS personnel have 
refused to cooperate with them in educational and informational programs in 
explaining soil conservation to the farmers. For example, one extension director 
held a meeting of 500 landowners to acquaint them with the seriousness of the 
conservation problem in the black-land area of his State. The State extension 
director was the first speaker who was followed by the Chief of SCS from 
Washington. The Chief of the Soil Conservation Service completely ignored 
the comments of the State extension director and left the impression with the 
audience and the press that nothing worth while had been done in the field of 
soil conservation until SCS was established. This created much resentment in 
this State. 

A further criticism by Extension Service officials is that SCS personnel use 
high-pressure tactics in forcing farmers to become members of soil-conservation 
districts. An extension director was told by farmers in one area that they were 
being whipped into line by SCS. They stated they had been told that if they did 
not sign up for the complete farm plan, “it will be only about 5 years until you 
will have to do this whether you want to or not.” 

In the field of soil conservation the confusion of the American farmer is further 
compounded by the role currently played by the agricultural conservation program 
of PMA, and to a lesser degree by FHA. In all of the States visited, it was dis- 
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covered that personnel of the four previously named bureaus are vigorously com- 
peting with each other in the field by making farm plans, laying out terraces, 
drainage ditches, pond sites, and contour lines. Bureaus are unwilling to accept 
the estimates or advice of other bureaus with the result that many farmers 
receive conflicting advice from four sources regarding the application of con- 
servation measures to their farms. All four bureaus give technical advice 
although the Extension Service and PMA admit that their personnel are not tech- 
nically qualified in the land-engineering phases of soil conservation. The reason 
advanced hy employees of these bureaus in the field was that they were pro- 
hibited by higher authority from accepting the estimates of any other USDA 
agency. 

Typical of the current conflict between SCS and PMA, the following are the 
chronological events which normally happen when a farmer builds terraces on 
his farm: 

1. He will come to the office of the Extension Service and request advice. The 
Extension Service will refer the farmer to the local PMA office. 

2. The local PMA office will advise the farmer as to whether or not funds are 
available to pay for this conservation practice and if such funds are available, 
the farmer is advised that a PMA representative will be sent to inspect the area 
on his farm which he desires terraced. After inspection and approval by a PMA 
representative, the farmer may then go to the local office of SCS. 

3. At the SCS office the farmer is advised that no terracing work can be done 
on his farm by the SCS until a land-utilization survey has been made and a farm 
plan developed. After the development of such a plan, SCS will then send 
technical representatives to the farm to stake out the necessary contour lines. 

4. The farmer then must recontact PMA who sends another representative to 
the farm to measure the lines staked out by SCS and issue a formal permit before 
construction of the terraces is begun. 

5. SCS then advises and assists in the actual construction of the terraces. 

6. The farmer must again contact PMA who sends another representative to the 
farm to check the job and certify it for payment. 

Some additional examples of what may happen in this involved process are: 

(a) In item No. 1, the Extension Service may endeavor to sell the farmer the 
idea that the county extension agent is prepared to do everything which the 
farmer desires quicker and at less cost to him. Also, the farmer may for the 
first time discover that the standards covering conservation practices differ widely 
among the various USDA agencies. For example, in one State, SCS requires 
grass to be planted before water is turned into a terrace outlet while PMA will 
pay for this conservation practice when it is only indicated that such planting 
will be made at a later date. In another State, SCS recommends the use of 
Reed’s canary grass on grass waterways whereas the Extension Service says it 
cannot he successfully used. 

(b) In item No. 2, PMA may try to obligate the farmer to allow PMA to 
do all the lay-out work by telling him that technically trained SCS personnel 
are not familiar with local conditions whereas their farmer committeemen, 
though not technically trained, have a wealth of practical experience and can 
do a better job. In one county in California where farmers had accepted PMA 
lay-out assistance, although the rainfall in that area at the time was below 
normal, 6 out of 80 dams constructed by PMA are known to have washed 
out due to improper design and construction and are currently being rebuilt 
by the Federal Government. However, it is understood that if payment had 
been made by PMA at the time the six dams washed out, that the total expense 
of rebuilding the dams would have been borne by the farmers. 

PMA officials may also state that the SCS farm plan is impractical, full of hid- 
den obligations, is unnecessary and in addition, PMA and not SCS is paying a 
portion of the cost. The farmer may also be told that SCS will not provide 
technical assistance until a detailed soil analysis, land capability maps, and a 
complete farm plan have been prepared, which will require approximtely 6 months 
and which he will never use; that SCS is inclined to be perfectionist in its 
attitude and can serve only a small percentage of the farms in the county each 
year; that the SCS 5-year plan is impractical of accomplishment due to changing 
local conditions and the farmer’s financial limitations; and that since the 
farmer’s problems are immediate, the time required to obtain the SCS services 
in most instances is too long under the present priority system. 

(c) In item No. 3, PMA officials can, and sometimes do, declare the SCS lay- 
outs incorrect, sometimes remodel and change the system and sometimes dis- 
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approve the lay-out completely because of difference in standards promulgated 
by higher authority. 

(d) In item No. 6, PMA also has authority not only to disapprove the complete 
job but to refuse payment, thus causing more grief to both the farmer and 
scS. PMA officials stated that as long as they are held accountable for the 
expenditure of funds they will continue to refuse payments for SCS projects 
which do not meet PMA standards. 

One of the greatest criticisms of SCS voiced was that this agency at present 
can service only a small percentage of the farms in the United States each 
year and that a rigid priority system has been established by this agency which 
makes it impossible for the farmer who desires only to have a pond site laid 
out or a small terracing job done to secure the technical assistance of SCS. 
3oth the Extension Service and PMA have stated that due to the above facts, 
they have been forced into the field of soil conservation by the default of SCS 
in order to help the small farmer. This criticism is especially true in the case 
of the small farmer and was given by FHA as the reason it required agricultural 
engineers on its regional staff. 

The greatest criticism of the PMA conservation program as currently admin- 
istered is that it does not result in the adoption of complete and balanced farm 
conservation programs. Conservation payments generally are made to farmers 
on a year-to-year basis without regard to the farmer having improved his over- 
all soil-handling practices or having tied those practices to a total farm plan 
and to a time schedule for the completion of the plan. It was also noted that 
the changing of approved practices yearly has proved extremely confusing to 
the farmer. 

Then the report gives many illustrations of that. 

Then it shows that the prime objective of these three agencies is 
approximately the same, according to their own announcements. 

We do not necessarily subscribe to all that is in this report. I have 
never known the men personally who made this report. The people 
on the committee hired them on their standing and because they had 
no interest in the problem. This report recites what they found. It 
repeats the criticism of each agency against the other, and it may be 
there is some bias as a result. But it presents complete proof of the 
fact that to reach the maximum in soil conservation, some change 
should be made. 

I thought we should call it to your attention in view of the fact that 
you had been working on this problem and have in mind bringing 
about such changes as you are authorized to do within the Depart- 
ment. 

As I stated, this report goes further and covers some other matters 
in the Department. We would like to discuss the other matters with 
you later, but in view of the fact that you expect to take some action 
on this soon, I thought it well enough for the report to be in the record 
so there might be some understanding as to what we face. 

There is no committee in the Congress more interested in agriculture 
and soil conservation than this subcommittee. I think the records 
show that. At the same time, we want the maximum benefits to the 
farmer from the funds spent. We are not trying to put any of these 
agencies on top of the other. We are just trying to get a coordinated 
effort that will simplify the farmers’ problems in cooperating in these 
programs and at the same time we want to be sure that each dollar 
we spend is helping us progress toward the eventual completion of 
this soil conservation need which we certainly have. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, that is about what I have in mind. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to ex- 
press very deep appreciation for the otter to hear part of the 
report read this morning, and certainly I appreciate your allowing us 
to study and examine the full report. 
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I assure you the last thing in my mind this morning would be to 
deny that there is not substance in the report. Evidences of the lack 
of coordination, the lack of understanding and the lack of willingness 
on the part of some of our field people to cooperate thoroughly in this 
conservation job is evident to me and has been evident to me. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, you are here this morning at our in- 
vitation because we had become acquainted, through your statements 
and visits with us, with your own efforts to try to bring about a better 
coordination of this work. Our purpose here is to place in the record, 
some of the reasons why it has become necessary that you should take 
some action to try to coordinate this effort. We know that you are in 
the process of doing the very best you possibly can to bring about a 
better working relationship between these various agencies. 

You have already advised us that you are setting out to try to put 
these agencies in one building, if possible, at the local level, so the 
farmer doesn’t have to go to so many places. 

I just wanted you to know that this is in recognition of the fact that 
you are driving in the same direction that we have been trying to go. 

Secretary Brannan. I do appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. May I 
ask if at this point it might be helpful if we put in the record the 
order with regard to soil conservation, and the coordination of the 
Department’s soil conservation resource services. 

The Carman. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 






UNITED STATES .DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 4 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 4 
Washington 25, D. C., February 16, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1278 


COORDINATION OF THE DEPARTMENT’S AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION 
SERVICES 


To increase administrative effectiveness and economy, and accelerate the rate 
of accomplishment of the Department’s conueevdtink Beepeaile to maintain the 4 
productive capacity of the Nation’s land resources at a level equal to the demands P 
of the national security, the rate of population growth, and a continued rise in 
American standards of living; to provide an appropriate standard for all the 
Department's soil conservation activities; to utilize to best advantage the great 
variety of agricultural sciences available in this field; and to provide the unified 
and coordinated leadership, service, and action needed to meet to the fullest 
possible extent Department of Agriculture responsibilities regarding soil, water, 
range, and forest conservation, the following policies, objectives, and administra- 
tive assignments are hereby established and effected: 


I, BASIO SOIL CONSERVATION OBJECTIVE 





The basic physical objective of soil-conservation activities by Department 
agencies shall be the use of each acre of agricultural land within its capabilities 
and the treatment of each acre of agricultural land in accordance with its needs 
for protection and improvement. 


II, AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICES 






A. Consolidation of county and State offices 


1. In accordance with the objective of the Department to headquarter all 
USDA personnel having county responsibilities in a single office, county office 
personnel of the Soil Conservation Service and of the Production and Marketing 
Administration shall be moved into the same county offices as soon as such 
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physical consolidation can be efficiently accomplished. é It shall be the policy of 
the Department to invite county agents or representatives of State agricultural 
agencies to locate in such single county offices wherever possible. Tes 

2. The headquarters of all USDA personnel with State-wide responsibilities 
shall be consolidated in a single State office. State office personnel of the Soil 
Conservation Service and of the Production and Marketing Administration shall 
be moved into the same State office as soon as such physical consolidation can be 
efficiently accomplished. 


B. National authorities and responsibilities 


1. The agricultural resources conservation services of the USDA shall be under 
the supervision and direction of the Assistant Secretary designated for this 
activity. This includes supervision and direction of the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service, the agricultural conservation program of Productfon 
and Marketing Administration, and the activities listed below in whatever 
agency of the Department they may be located. In carrying out his respon- 
sibilities the Assistant Secretary shall utilize as his principal advisers the 
heads of the agencies authorized to engage in conservation activities. 

2. The activities assigned to the supervision and direction of the Assistant 
Secretary shall, among others, include: 

(a) The development of departmental policy with respect to agricultural 
resources conservation ; 

(b) Conservation, utilization, and management of forest, range, soil and water 
resources, including watershed management, irrigation, drainage, and disposal 
of water, flood control, and river-basin investigations ; 

(c) The acquisition, management, and disposition of lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department ; 

(d) Representing the Department on governmental, quasi governmental, or 
private boards, committees, commissions, or other bodies relating to these 
responsibilities ; 

(e) Encouraging the creation and development of soil-conservation districts; 

(f) Executing on behalf of the Secretary, departmental memoranda of under- 
standing with boards of supervisors organized under soil conservation district 
laws and with State soil conservation committees, or with other State or local 
agencies covering activities related to the work assigned to him. 

3. The Assistant Secretary is authorized and directed to initiate immediately 
and to maintain a continuous survey of the agricultural resources activities of 
the Department and to determine with the Secretary such action, including 
transfers of functions, as may: be necessary and appropriate to insure integra- 
tion, effectiveness, and economy of the functions assigned to him. 

4. The Assistant Secretary is hereby empowered to delegate the authority 
assigned to him to persons or agencies under his supervision and to authorize 
redelegation. 

5. The land and water resources staff of the office of the Secretary is hereby 
assigned to the immediate direction and control of the Assistant Secretary 
designated for agricultural resources conservation services. 

6. Under the direction of the Assistant Secretary, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Forest Service, and the Production and Marketing Administration 
will jointly determine the soil conservation practices to be included in the agri- 
cultural conservation program, and rates of payment for soil conservation 
practices, by meetings and consultations at the national, State, and county levels. 
All agencies shall be guided by the Department's basic soil conservation objective. 


C. State-wide duties and responsibilities 


1. The PMA State Committee, the State conservationist of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Forest Service official having jurisdiction of farm forestry 
in the State shall jointly formulate and determine the soil conservation policies 
and programs for guidance and direction of the Soil Conservation Service, 
Production and Marketing Administration and Forest Service personnel and 
operations within the State by means of conferences or other means to be 
initiated by the chairman of the State PMA Committee. The president of the 
land-grant college within the State shall be invited to designate members-of his 
staff to participate also. The State director of Farmers Home Administration 
shall also be invited. 

2. The State PMA Committee shall continue to administer the agricultural con- 
servation program and to carry out such other duties as are now or may be 
hereafter assigned to it. 
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3. The State conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service shall be re- 
sponsible for all technical phases of the permanent type of soil conservation 
work, except forestry, undertaken by the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Production and Marketing Administration within a State, and shall carry out 
his duties and responsibilities under the direction of the Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service but shall coordinate and integrate the performance of his work 
with the PMA State Committee. 

4. The Forest Service official having jurisdiction of the forestry programs 
within the State shall be responsible to the Chief of the Forest Service, but 
shall integrate and coordinate his work wherever possible with the programs 
to be formulated pursuant to subparagraph C—1 above. 

5. The PMA State Committee and the State conservationist of the Soil Con- 
servation Service shall jointly encourage the creation and development of soil 
cokservation districts. 


D. County-wide duties and responsibilities 


1. Within the State-wide programs formulated by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture and others as provided for in paragraph “C” above, the PMA 
County Committee and the local technicians of the Soil Conservation Service 
shall, working with the governing body of the soil conservation district, jointly 
formulate and determine the soil conservation policies and programs by confer- 
ences or other means to be initiated by the chairman of the County PMA Com- 
mittee. The county agent for the county and the county supervisor of Farmers 
Home Administration shall be invited to participate in these deliberations. If 
no district or districts exist within the county, the PMA County Committee 
shall arrange for participation by the Soil Conservation technician assigned to 
the county. 

2. The PMA County Committee shall carry out the duties now assigned to it, 
including the agricultural conservation program, and such other duties as may 
hereafter be assigned to it; but, where agricultural conservation program funds 
are obligated for the performance of permanent type improvements, the PMA 
County Committee shall secure the recommendations of the local Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technician assigned to the soil conservation district as to the 
proper performance of such work. 

3. Technical phases of the permanent type soil conservation work on the 
lands within a county shall be under the direction of the Soil Conservation 
Service technician assigned to that county, who shall receive program guidance 
from the PMA County Committee in consultation and cooperation with the 
governing body of the soil conservation district. 


E. Coordination of forestry activities 


All forestry activities of the Department shall be under the direction and 
control of the Forest Service. To this end the following additional specific 
assignments are made to the Forest Service: 

1. To the extent possible under present law or future amendments thereof, 
the forestry activities of the Soil Conservation Service are hereby placed under 
the direction and control of the Forest Service. The Forest Service, cooperating 
with State forestry agencies, will be responsible for producing and distributing 
forest tree planting stock, developing plans for farm forestry and shelterbelts, 
and assisting landowners in carrying them out. For farms of soil conservation 
district cooperators, the Soil Conservation Service will continue to recommend 
as a part of its farm conservation planning, the land to remain in trees, the 
existing wooded areas to be converted to other uses, and where new woodland 
areas should be established by planting. ; 

2. The Forest Service and the Production and Marketing Administration will 
jointly determine the forestry practices to be included in the agricultural 
conservation program, and rates of payment for forestry practices. The Forest 
Service will develop the standards of forestry practices and will be responsible, 
working through PMA State and county committees, for determining compliance 
in application of these standards. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to alter the existing arrangement whereby the Forest Service administers the 
naval stores program by delegation from the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


III. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
A. All previous memoranda or orders, or parts thereof, which are inconsistent 


with the provisions of this memorandum are superseded; however, regulations, 
procedures, delegations of authority, and similar instruments heretofore issued 
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with respect to functions included in this memorandum shall continue in full 
force and effect unless and until withdrawn or superseded pursuant to the 
authority provided in this memorandum. 

B. The provisions of this memorandum shall become effective immediately. 


CyarLes F. Brannan, 
Secretary. 

Secretary BRANNAN. With respect to some of the points in the inves- 
tigators’ report, I think we are on our way to solving them as indicated 
by what has just been included in the record. It will take some time 
and a change in the thinking of some personnel throughout the De- 
partment. 

One thing above all else is clearly determined by this order. That 
is that there is going to be but one source for the technical opinion of 
the Department of Agriculture on the engineering aspects of conserva- 
tion activities. That responsibility is going to be vested in the Soil 
Conservation Service. As you well pointed out a few days ago, that 
is the group in whom the Government is investing a considerable 
amount of money on the theory that they have the technical skills 
and knowledge for the job. 

I believe also that by putting our offices dealing with soil conserva- 
tion in the same building, if possible; coordinating their staffs and 
arranging for them to use common clerical and common services— 
normal office services—that we can at least provide the farmer with 
one point at which he can come to get all of his soil conservation infor- 
mation or activities, to the extent that the Federal Government is 
responsible for it. 

1 should also like to point out that in the order we do arrange for 
the closest coordination of the soil conservation activities of the De- 
partment with those of the land-grant college people. 

You will observe that the President of the land-grant college is 
invited to name one or more members of his staff to participate in 
the formulation of a State agricultural soil-conservation program, and 
that the county agent is likewise invited to participate at the county 
level in the formulation of the county program. 

I am not prepared to state at this moment that we have answered all 
the questions that have been raised in the report from which you read. 
I do suggest the possibility that we have answered most of them. 
However, I certainly assure you that if this order does not answer 
them, and they continue to exist after the order has had the op- 
portunity to be in force and effect for awhile, that we will not hesitate 
to move very directly to the solution of the rest of the problems that 
are suggested. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan—— 

Mr. Horan. Your plan involves, as I understand it, the bringing 
together of all these county agencies into a central group and provide 
one-stop service to the farmers in the county ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. There is only one evidence of an overriding authority 
there and that is that the PMA committee chairman shall call the 
group together. What happens if stalemate continues? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Horan, the chairman of the meeting would 
report that to the State. If the State people are not able to resolve 
the differences in the county—or are not able to point out to the 
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county people that there is a common ground for understanding with- 
in the framework of the conservation program as determined by the 
State group, or within the framework of the conservation program for 
the Nation, as generally defined by the agencies here in Washington— 
then we will simply have to ask the Assistant Secretary to send some- 
body in to resolve the difference. 

The possibility that that will arise is not entirely remote, but I 
do think after the order is in operation for a while that the pos- 
sibilities of those kinds of understandings will become more and more 
remote. 

It is not possible under existing authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in which all that is being done here is being done, to set up at 
this time one sole arbiter at the State or county level. It is a matter 
of people having a common objective doing their job in such a way 
that they can achieve that result. 

Mr. Horan. What I understand from this report is that there is 
a desire to have a clear definition of the purposes of all the organiza- 
tions. Presumably the Extension Service Act was passed in 1914 to 
provide rural education by counties. Now it is hoped that through 
the years some of the rural education men not only brought educa- 
tion to people, but also provided a means of having action projects 
based on that education. When the Soil Conservation Act was passed 
in 1935 there came a conflict in certain counties where there was some 
misunderstanding of which organization was which, and that Soil 
Conservation said, “No, we are here to do what you have been doing 
in certain counties.” That is what I understand. I assume in some 
instances, the power of the purse flew out of the PMA activities in 
certain counties and they said, “We are providing the payments and 
therefore we are going to supervise the actions of the other groups.” 

Isn’t that the basis of some of our trouble? 

Secretary Brannan. That certainly is one of the expressions of 
lack of complete understanding on defnitions of terms. 

Mr. Horan. Your order does not include a clear breakdown of 
the division of labor between these Federal and State groups at the 
State and county level, does it? 

Secretary Brannan. In terms of defining who shall do what on a 
particular day and whether or not a particular action is exclusively 
an educational action or a functional operation, we have not. 

Mr. Horan. It is difficult to define, I realize that. 

Secretary Brannan. It is impossible, really, because it changes 
with each circumstance. 

Almost every action that people take is in a sense an education to 
the person who watches him. A demonstration, for example, is one 
of the best forms of education. 

Mr. Horan. I think that has been the difficulty because your ex- 
tension agents or county agents from almost the inception of the 
Extension Service program, put on demonstrations which were in the 
form of action projects. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, if a soil engineer, or an engineer skilled in 
running terraces were to come out on your farm with his necessary 
engineering equipment, lay out the terraces, and advice you as to what 
grasses would grow best on those terraces, etc., and a group of farmers 
came along and watched, there would be taking place at one and the 
same time, an educational process, because maybe after watching them 
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being laid out and seeing how it could be done on their farms, the 
farmers desired to do it themselves. To that extent it would be edu- 
cational. On the other hand, the fact that this engineer is exercising 
a skill for which he has been trained, he is to that farm rendering a 
direct service. A service can also perform an educational function at 
the same time. Conversely, an educational function can also at times 
result in some services. 

Mr. Wuirrten. This is a subject we have worked with here and good- 
ness knows I have worked foyx-many hours trying to figure out what 
to do. : 

Here is something I would like to put in the record at this point. 
It is not a case of objecting to one helping out in the field of the other. 
I have frequently said that duplication is much better than standing at 
arms length and leaving a territory that nobody covers. What is bad 
is for each service to hire extra peopie to try to do that which somebody 
else is already supposed to be doing and drawing pay for. Tor the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to hire engineers when you are spend- 
ing $50,000,000 for a Soil Conservation Service is not justified. For 
PMA to train farmer committeemen to do technical soils work when 
the Federal Government is already paying $50,000,000 a year for that 
work is not wise. For PMA-to say that a layman has to go to see 
whether a dam is built to engineering standards prescribed by the 
SCS is the same thing. For SCS to say, “We will not let this man 
know how to build a dam or terrace on his farm until he stands in 
line for some years, until he can get a complete farm plan,” when ali 
the farmer wants or perhaps needs is the one item, cannot be justified. 

If you will put the agencies in the same office where they all work 
together—and goodness knows they do that in lots of areas—and keep 
each service from hiring and paying specialists where another service 
has already got them, I think we will have done much to increase 
results for the money spent. 

Before I get away from this, I want to congratulate you again for 
the latter part of your order where you call for these agencies to keep 
offices open on Saturday. Not by paying for overtime but by com- 
pensatory leave privileges during the rest of the week. 

Secretary Brannan. May I point out paragraph II A 1 of the 

order. After we say we are going to put the Departments’ offices to- 
gether, we say: 
It shall be the policy of the Department to invite county agencies or representa- 
tives of State agencies to locate in such single county offices whenever possible. 
We could do no more than invite them under existing authority be- 
cause we have no directive relationship with the county agent. It is 
purely a cooperative arrangement with the counties. 

I think your point is well taken and I think it can be helped by the 
things which we have set in motion and will be helped. 

As the manpower situation gets more and more difficult, some of 
these things are going to be forced just by the sheer power of circum- 
stances, 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. I am one of those who believes that 
the Department of Agriculture and its activities are just as impor- 
tant to the consumer and the laboring man in this country as to the 
farmer. The sources of supply, the natural resources of this country 
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and the food is of prime importance. However, it is also important 
tothe farmer. But we have reached the pace now where, if never be- 
fore, we must make every dollar go as far as it will toward soil con- 
servation, and your orders are certainly in that direction. 

Secretary Brannan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Sricuer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I want to 
compliment and congratulate the Secretary for issuing such an order. 
It is something our farmers have been long crying for. I know in my 
area, on account of various duplications which have existed in the 
past, there has been too much confusion among them and certainly 
that causes a great deal of dissatisfaction and it does not do the De- 
partment of Agriculture any good. I am most happy to know he is 
issuing such an order. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Cannon 

The Cuamman. Mr. Chairman, I heard a man say very recently, a 
man for whose opinion I have great respect, and who is qualified not 
only by his many years of experience but by his opportunities of ob- 
servation, that the present Secretary of Agriculture has brought to 
his very important duties, perhaps the greatest administrative capac- 
ity the Department has enjoyed for meny years. Certainly the order 
which he has been kind enough to submit to us in advance and which 
I understand will be released this afternoon, corroborates that opin- 
ion. So far as the rest is concerned, all of us here have had an oppor- 
tunity to read reports of investigators for many years. I believe this 
is one of the best and one of the most authoritative I have seen for 
some time. 

We sent out four investigators. I would say they were perhaps as 
well trained for their work as any men who could be assigned to that 
duty. They had no association either with the Department or any 
of its respective critics. They were disinterested and impartial and 
looking for the facts. It is my opinion that when we come to examine 
this report all factual statements will be found to be accurate and 
dependable. If it develops that there is any statement of fact subject 
to question, I hope it will be called to the attention of the committee 
by the Department. 

Of course, we know, Mr. Chairman, that aside from the action which 
the Secretary of the Department is taking, and aside from the report 
which has been given us by our investigators, even the layman has 
realized that in the Department of Agriculture, as in practically all 
cther departments of the Government there has been growing and 
increasing interference, conflict, overlapping, duplication and some 
corresponding confusion. All departments of Government, and the 
Department of Agriculture especially, has grown up through a long 
process of accretion. We have added a room here and a corrider there 
and a balcony above and a veranda below, and passage up ahead and 
down behind and naturally it has been somewhat difficult to coordinate 
and integrate them all. This step taken by the Secretary in issuing 
this order this afternoon is a long step in the right direction and 
promises effective remedy of the situation. 

The newspapers have from time to time carried statements on re- 
organization and of course some criticism. 

I received a letter a while ago in which the writer claimed that 17 
different agents and representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
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had visited his farm and when he wanted to consult the local county 
units to advice about soil conservation and other problems, he had 
to consult a number of men and received conflicting advice. 

I will say to the Secretary that all of us around this table, in my 
opinion, approach the matter from a common point of view. I think 
every member of this committee is a friend of agriculture and a friend 
of the Department, and that our first interest is to see that measures 
will be taken which will be most effective at the least cost, that will 
contribute most to agriculture and to the benefit of the average farmer, 
and as the chairman has said thereby indirectly to the benefit of labor, 
industry, commerce, transportation, and to every consumer of the 
Nation. 

I want to echo what the chairman and Mr. Horan have said and 
extend felicitation upon the action the Secretary proposes to take 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Cannon, you know every time something goes 
wrong, the American people say, “There ought to be a law.” 

Many times when the Congress wants something new done it passes 
a new law without looking around to see if we haven’t already got 
some agency carrying out what we wish done. I would like to say 
that a lot of this problem doesn’t necessarily come from the Depart- 
ment’s action, or inaction but come from the fact that each time the 
desire for a new activity comes up, the Congress passes an entirely 
new act. I think that has contributed very greatly to the situation 
which exists here. Instead of expanding that which we have, to 
cover a little more territory, frequently it is covered in a different 
way, with a new organization. 

There are some changes I assume the Secretary would like to make 
here that go beyond his authority. But he is limited in what he can 
do within the Department and other changes will have to be by sub- 
stantive law, and the legislative committee would have to act on it 
where this committee could not. 

The Secretary's order does not affect the substantive law, but it is 
an effort to correct things within the administrative law which creates 
the various agencies. 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to tell you again, Mr. Secretary, we appre- 
ciate your coming down and we felt that it was important that this 
matter go into the record. We would like to have the privilege of 
having you back before we complete our hearings, after we all have 
had a chance to study the full report more thoroughly. 

Mr. Anpersen. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. This report is 
quite voluminous and I would like to study it. 
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GUAYULE RUBBER PROGRAM 


MUNITIONS BOARD AND GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 






J. D. SMALL, CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS BOARD 

DONALD MURRAY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS 
BOARD 

JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- a 
TION q 

MAX ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 

TRATION 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us today Mr. Small, 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, and Mr. Larson, head of General 
Services Administration. 

In connection with this guayule program, Mr. Small, we will be 
glad to have any general statement that you might wish to make. 

Mr. Smauz. ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 

We have come before your committee to support the Department 
of Agriculture’s work on guayule rubber. In presenting this testi- 
mony, I shall cover the following: 

(1) The feasibility of producing rubber from guayule; 

(2) The availability of rubber from outside the United States in 
time of war; and 
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(3) Requirements for rubber in time of war. 

It was demonstrated during World War IT that the quayule shrub 
can be produced in the United States. Since then we are advised 
that the Department of Agriculture has developed, from its genetic 
experiments, a new strain of the shrub that yields one-fourth more 
rubber than those planted during World War II. The plant has 
been better acclimated to arid growing conditions. Most of the re- 
search on guayule has been for the purpose of producing a guayule 
rubber which would approach top-quality natural rubber in physical 
properties. 

Some of the most recent work has produced small amounts of 
deresinated guayule rubber which approaches good-quality natural 
rubber much more closely than any previous attempts. 

We have asked the Department of Agriculture to accelerate its 
research in the application of deresinated guayule rubber in heavy- 
duty tires. Guayule rubber can and is being used at the present time 
as evidenced by the 739 tons of imports from Mexico during 1950. I 
have been advised that more would be used from this source if it 
were available in Mexico. They are using whatever they can get. 


SOURCES OF RUBBER 


During a long war there would be three principal sources of rubber 
on which we could safely rely. One would be the national stockpile. 
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A second would be our synthetic-rubber industry. A third would be 
the source of natural rubber we are taking action at this time to 
encourage. A fourth source—natural rubber from other American 
nations to the south did not, during the last war, contribute substantial 
quantities of natural rubber. Increasing this source would be a long- 
term and costly proposition, but should be provided, the same as I, 
for one, believe we should proceed with guayule. 

I do not think we should count on any substantial quantity of rub- 
ber in time of emergency, from any other than the above sources. 
Virtually all of the world’s natural rubber comes from half way 
around the world, in southeast Asia. World War II taught us the 
danger of relying on that area. In view of the political uncertainties 
in that area at this very time, I seriously question how long we can 
continue to rely on it. 

The availability of synthetic-rubber-production capacity in con- 
siderable quantity is a fortunate circumstance, and we are already 
making fullest use of that source as rapidly as reactivation permits. 
Unfortunately, not all our rubber requirements can be met from the 
qualities of rubber produced synthetically. For instance, in our 
heavy-duty truck tires for military and commercial use, synthetic 
rubber cannot stand up unless it is mixed with substantial percentage 
of natural rubber. In many other applications some proportion of 
natural rubber must be mixed with synthetic in order to obtain a 
usable product. We sincerely hope we will be able to use guayule 
rubber for many purposes, where we now must use natural rubber. 


RUBBER DEMANDS 


Current demands for natural rubber are great. For the calendar 
year 1951, total military and civilian consumption of natural rubber 
will probably be curtailed to not more than 390,000 long tons. Against 
these requirements, we hope to import additional amounts for the 
stockpile. However, there is now a deficit in the stockpile, and we 
see no poe of filling that deficit for a long time. 


In the case of guayule, although a period of three full growing 
seasons in the field is the earliest possible harvesting time (five or 
six seasons are required for full rubber content), nevertheless, this 
should not be used as an argument against the project. For analogy, 
let me remind the committee that about 1940 we took the initial steps 
in building up abaca plantations in Central America. By 1943, with 
the Nation in the middle of a great war, that production of good 
rope fiber proved literally a lifesaver. It is impossible for me or 
anyone else to predict how grave will be our need for guayule rubber, 
and all the other sources of rubber, 5 years hence. Certainly, there 
is no guaranty that we can have continued availability of natural 
rubber for long enough to enable us to complete our stockpile; nor 
is there assurance that our military requirements for rubber will not 
be sharply increased. 

_ We have been warned repeatedly that the time for calculated risks 
is past. The Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate, in its fourth 
report, dated December 27, 1950, told the Munitions Board to inform 
the Congress—as strongly as circumstances warranted—as to its rec- 
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ommendations for action required on behalf of the national security. 
I quote from that report: 

For quite some time our preparedness calculations have leaned heavily upon 
the shaky foundation of calculated risks. The realities of the present are now 
catching up with our past gambles. Certain calculated risks may be for peace- 
time. ‘To the fullest extent possible, we must eliminate the element of risk 
taking from our planning henceforward. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Department of Agriculture’s plans will provide a valuable op- 
portunity to test methods of guayule shrub cultivation in the field, 
and harvesting and deresination of the rubber in a way which is not 
possible in the previous small-scale laboratory-research program. I 
need not point out to you the value of such experience if we should 
ever need to embark upon a large emergency program for production 
of guayule rubber as a major source of natural rubber. 

What is here proposed is an insurance policy. To me it is not con- 
ceivable that there would be enough rubber available to us for all truly 
essential purposes in wartime. Our stockpile program when com- 
pleted will give us a bare minimum reserve. Our output of synthetic 
rubber will be our principal source. But both together cannot satisfy 
all essential needs for more than a few years. The guayule program 
will help to provide additional sources of natural rubber in order to 
spread the supply over a longer period. It appears technically feas- 
ible. It is not unduly expensive. The protection it affords is out of 
all proportion to its cost. Those, Mr. Chairman, are the considera- 
tions that to me identify a worth-while insurance policy. For these 
reasons, I strongly recommend that the committee support an adequate 
program for guayule rubber. 


STOCKPILE OF THE CRITICAL AND STRATEGIC MATERIAL 


I would like to digress for a minute on the stockpile. 

The stockpile of the critical and strategic materials, as you know, 
is the quantity which would carry our essential economy and our mili- 
tary programs through a long period of all-out war. The figures for 
determining the requirements during that period of all-out. war are 
drawn from all of the interested agencies of the Government. 

This is a Munitions Board function because of convenience, not 
because it is a military function. The Munitions Board is the staff 
agency, but it uses all of the interested agencies of the Government in 
determining both requirements and supply. These men, who are the 
experts, commodity experts, technical experts from the departments, 
spend a great deal of time in making these requirements figures and 
supply figures valid and sound. They are the bare minimum figures 
on requirements for the essential economy of the country. If they 
cannot be met it means privation for the country and a substantial 
amount of more privation than our country experienced in the last 
war. 

The supply figures are similarly carefully figured out as to what 
we can anticipate to get from each individual source area in the world, 
considering the risks in each of those areas—the calculated risks that 
we think of; revolution, maybe being overrun, sabotage, where that 
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occurs, of the risks along the sea lanes, getting the materials over 
here. 

All of those risks are taken into account. Every agency concerned 
has its say in the computation of those figures and the deficit between 
the supply and the requirements becomes a stockpile objective, and 
that stockpile objective is the “blood bank” for all-out war. 

We should have that “blood bank” yesterday, not tomorrow, not 
today or the day after tomorrow. We should have reached the stock- 
pile objective before we entered this emergency. We didn’t. We 
haven’t and we must build the stockpile up as rapidly as we can with- 
out disruption to prices and to the civilian economy here, but never- 
theless, those objectives are the minimum quantities which we need to 
avoid outright peril. I think they should be reached without delay. 

In addition, in accumulating the stockpile, we are creating new 
sources of production, sources not now in the economy—nickel, like 
opening the Nicaro Mine, down in Cuba, or up in Canada, Falcon- 
bridge; these are adding to the resources available to our Nation. 

The stockpile is only one way of reaching national security with 
which I for one am extremely concerned. 

I think we are facing the most perilous period that our country has 
ever faced. It may turn into a long trial of endurance or it may turn 
into something far more difficult overnight. You all know that. I 
am very much concerned about it. And in the position where I sit 
I am disturbed about the fact that we are not accumulating the stock- 
pile fast enough, in many instances, for reasons quite beyond the 
Munitions Board control, because while we have the responsibility, we 
do not have the authority to take the actions that are necessary to 
cut back civilian uses to the extent that perhaps would be wise. Events 
will prove whether or not it would have been wise, and we have no 
judgment on that of course. That is for the civilian agencies, but 
here we have a very great deficit in the amount of rubber, natural rub- 
ber, which would be needed to be mixed with our synthetic in the case 
of all-out war. We know the problems that are inherent in the in- 
creasing production in Liberia or down in the Amazon, the time re- 
quired, and yet here right at hime we have a shrub from which we can 
get rubber, comparable, if not equal, to crude natural rubber. 

It seems to me that as a citizen we would be derelict of we did 
not take out a minimum amount of insurance by having some reason- 
able program underway on guayule. 

As I said here in this statement from the information available to 
us, it appears technically feasible. 

Mr. Wurirren. Where does that information come from, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smarty, It comes from mainly the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you go to them or did they come to you? 

Mr. Sma. We went to them. 

Mr. Wuirren. When was it you went to them? 

Mr. Sma. I came down here and reported in for duty on the 15th 
of November. It was only a few weeks after that that I read the second 
report on rubber. I immediately started checking into it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You recognized the necessity of it and you were 
looking for it in every place you could possibly get it. 

Mr. Sma. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. And any shortcoming the Munitions Board may 
have for the last six years does not fall to you because you were not 
in your present capacity at that time were you / 
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Mr. Smauu. That is right, but it falls to me now. It is my job 
to do it now. 

Mr. Wurrren. I mean there is not much you can do now about what 
wasn’t done. 
Mr. Smatu. That is right. 





PROGRAM FOR PLANTING SEED 





Mr. Wurrren. We have this 19,000 pounds of seed out in California. 
I believe the record shows that it is about 8 years old, and I would like 

to know if anyone has made any effort to put the seed in the ground 

so that you would have growing plants as against just having these 
seeds out there. 

Mr. Sma. If I can carry forward for just a second, this stockpiling 
act did put the onus, it put the responsibility of developing the sources 
of these materials and getting the stockpile and encouraging the con- 
servation and development of resources—I am quoting from the Act— 
the sources of these materials in the United States and thereby decrease and pre- 
vent wherever possible a dangerous and costly dependence of the United States 
upon foreign nations for supplies of these materials in times of national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, might I comment there; Mr. Small, and 
that also put the responsibility of certain Members of Congress to 
determine whether or not the procurement of certain of these strategic 
materials was practical within the continental boundary of the United 
States, and we want you to know that the chairman and I at least 
did visit the Salinas laboratory. We did attempt to find out if it had 
peacetime applications at the time we were there. We could not find 
out. The program was at a standstill. It was testified to us at that 
time that it was far less practical to get it from that source, even ; 
though the processes had been seamed and they were in the process ; 
then of changing over this de-resination process, and so forth. 

It was not a source of rubber at that time, it was purely experi- 
mental. In extreme emergency it was admitted we could probably 
get certain types of rubber from that source, but it was very obvious 
to us that a determination should have been made by those who were 
given that responsibility to say to those who were trying to build up 
these stockpiles that we had better look for off-shore resources of 
rubber for our stockpile, rather than to look for any immediate re- 
sults from guayule. : 

Now that is wholly aside from the conclusions that the chairman ’ 
and I arrived at after we had visited there. We came away from 
there, at least I did, and I think the chairman also, with the feeling 
that this experimentation should go on, but there was no assurance that 
in the foreseeable future there would be any great source of rubber 
there. 

Since that time Korea has come and we have changed from a peace- 
time outlook to that of war, and some of us are wondering why we 
have had such poor results from the Stockpiling Act of 1946. 

Mr. Smatu. Well, I will try to answer your last question first and 
then try to go back to the first questions. 

I was not here. I have no first-hand knowledge. All I read is the 
record, and the Stockpiling Act. I think we were given for stockpile 
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as I recall $100,000,000 in 1947, $100,000,000 in 1948, with $75,000,000 
in contract authorizations. There is some seventy-odd of these stra- 
tegic materials, which are very costly. Tin costs money, manganese 
costs money, rubber costs money. They all cost money. The amount 
of money that they were given could enable the accumulation of only 
a thin layer for a $100,000,000 of the totals which would be needed 
in the event of an emergency. I think what they did, as I read the 
record, they were making a conscientious effort to spread that pro- 
curement money as widely as they could across all these materials. 
They didn’t have much money. They have always been pretty short 
cf money up until this past year. 

Mr. Wurirren. Did the Munitions Board spend its money ? 

Mr. Smaui. GSA spends the money. We have the record. I will 
be glad to give it to you, but I can tell you that they obligated all the 
money they had up to this year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, it was contemplated by the Congress that 
we would be able to secure materials in connection with the Marshall 
plan, but critical materials never did materialize from this source to 
any sizeable extent. 

r. Horan. For Mr. Small’s information, here is an interesting 
angle, and I think one that we should keep in mind right now, relating 
to the budget dollar. 

We reviewed it this morning. The budget before us, I think, contains 
a part of the budget dollar of 100 cents; there is 10 cents in that budget 
dollar still for international activities, of one type and other, some 
of which could be, I would think, if we handled the so-called Marshail 
Act funds and other international funds properly, used to build our 


stockpile. We are considering a budget here which is only a small 
part of that part of the regular Government functions. Regular func- 
tions of the Government takes only 17 cents out of the budget dollar. 
What we are considering here by way of experimentation on guayule is 
a very, very small part of one and one-sixteenth part of the total 
budget of the United States right now, and there is not much ee 


from the standpoint of stockpiling right now, as I see it, in guayule, 
if we were to exert ourselves to the utmost. I cannot see any chance. 
It would take 5 years to have nature work on this seed, to raise the 
plant so it has the rubber content, and it will take 5 years, even if we 
appropriated tens and hundreds of millions of dollars to this project, 
before we would get any results. We cannot wait that long, can we? 

Mr. Smauu. Well, I want to speak to the point, if you will permit 
me, and I think it is an important one, a vital one in this thing. 

We have accumulated into the stockpile the number of tons of 
various materials that I spoke of. That is not a good percentage of 
what we know are the requirements for the period of war which we 
might anticipate, and that period of all-out war should it occur, should 
it fall upon us, in my opinion will be substantially longer than the 
period which we have used in these computations for stockpile because 
we have had in mind the money; you can’t put all of your treasure 
into that one kind of security. 

Just to divert for a second, the stockpile is an asset. This is not 
money wasted. The stuff that you have in stockpile is a continuing 
usset to the country. But to go on, if all-out war comes, I think we 
are going to need guayule rubber, or any other kind of rubber we ean 
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get, and need it desperately and badly because the emergency is in my 
opinion one that will continue beyond the calculated years, even if 
we had the stockpile. What will happen if you run out of your stock- 

ile? You scrape the bottom of the barrel. What would happen? 

Ve still have a few sources from which we can draw. We can aed 
some from the Amazon, some from Liberia, some from whatever 
regions are open to us, but it isn’t much. It is very little. Therefore, 
we would have to curtail and it would be the most bitter curtailment 
of essential civilian things, and military things. We would be in a 
terrific jam at the end of this all-out war on which he have computed 
the stockpile period. Therefore, if all-out war happened tomorrow, 
I don’t think there should be any hesitation whatever in going into 
an all-out production program on guayule. 

As an example of one thing to do, even though it costs money 
down in the Amazon—Amazon is better than Liberia because of the 
strategic importance—it is closer to home. Guayule is the only thing 
I have ever heard of where there is any hope of growing at home, 
and having something here at home to keep our country running in 
the event of war, and the amount of money that these people have 
been talking about to me doesn’t run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. They are talking about, I think, $5 million a year to keep 
the program going, which would mean that we would have an ex- 

anding stockpile of seeds and we would have some shrubs growing 
in these arid regions so we could immediately go into it full swing 
if need should arise. 

I am very sincere and very honest about this thing. I have no 
ax to grind for Texas or for New Mexico, or for any other State. 
All I want to do is work for the security of my country. This 
happens to be one of the sources. It seems to be it is insurance 
and a relatively cheap one, much cheaper than some of the other 
things that we have to do to insure it. 

Mr. Horan. We recommended the immediate planting of the 19,000 

ounds of guayule seed at Salinas, Calif., when we were there last 
ecember 

Mr. Wuirren. December a year ago? 

Mr. Horan. December a year ago; yes. 

Mr. Smati. Why was not that done? I can’t understand that. 
Why wasn’t it done? 

Mr. Horan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Army didn’t evidence any interest in it, accord- 
ing to my information. 


AMAZON RUBBER 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Small if he 
is advocating that we obtain all the rubber possible from Amazon. 

Mr. Smatu. Oh, no. 

Mr. Stricter. Well, how about other places like that. 

Mr. Sma. I think we should obtain all the rubber we could obtain 
at a reasonable price and put it in the stockpile, but I am not talking 
about embarking on a huge program for developing the Amazon; 
how many years is it, 17 years to bring into bearing? I don’t know. 

Mr. Larson. Seven years. 

Mr. Sma. It is longer than that. 

Mr. Murray. Seventeen. 
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Mr. Larson. Seven years until the tree produces. 

Mr. Sma. I think that we should be certainly supporting and buy- 
ing the rubber from whatever they have got down there and helping 
them expand if they can increase their output and put it into stock- 
pile at reasonable prices. We are awfully low in the stockpile on this 
stuff, and on guayule; sure, they had this program during the last 
war and it was all messed up, if I read the record right, and they made 
many mistakes. We can see by monitoring, by your committee, by 
everybody concerned, that they handle this thing in a realistic way 

Mr. Wuirren. I served on the Navy subcommittee here for a long 
time. We get about 50 cents on a dollar for what we spend on national 
defense, in my opinion. The reason for it is not intentional; but, like 
you, they are sweating it out. They have given you the job of having 
adequate rubber, and you have heard this might be a good supply; 
so you want some of it. Let us get down to brass tacks and think of 
the practical side of it. 

Can we get it from this source? In the first place, what are you 
going to have to pay rent for this land; secondly, can you get land; 
thirdly, this group that will be running it is same that ran it during 
the other war. Have they offered you anything to show they will run 
it any differently? This is one of the prime things here. You said 
awhile ago, and the reports show, that guayule rubber has the same 
failing that synthetic has in big tires because it runs hot. 

Your statement was that guayule rubber can be used for certain 
purposes so that other natural rubber may be used for tires. 

Now, these other purposes should be considered; can synthetic 
be used for those other purposes ? 

Mr. Smaty. No. Not synthetic alone. 

Mr. Wuirren. How do you know? What tests have been run? 
Name them. 

Mr. Sma. There are a great many applications of rubber. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am talking about guayule. What did guayule do 
before? What has it done now? The report shows that it can’t 
substitute for natural rubber in heavy tires, although it can be used 
for some rubber purposes. I saw some very fine rubber balls made 
of guayule, but we don’t have to go to this expense to have rubber 
balls. Doubtless it would make containers for certain other things, 
but synthetic probably would make lots better balls and containers. 
We want some showing here that guayule will do something that 
synthetic won’t do, because it is already in the record that it won’t 
do what natural rubber does so far as automobiles tires are concerned. 

Mr. Smauxi. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to the point. 

Rubber is used for a multitude of essential purposes in our country ; 
heavy truck tires being one of them, but rubber is used for a multitude 
of essential things. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Mr. Wurrren. That is right. How much synthetic rubber do we 
make to meet those essential things in a year? What is our present 
production ? 

Mr. Smautu. The production at the moment is beginning to climb, 
and we are reaching for about 750,000 tons a year. 
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USE OF GUAYULE RUBBER 


Mr. Wurrren. For what purposes can guayule be used and syn- 
thetic cannot ? 

Mr. Sma. For most of the purposes—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Now you have tested it. You have the reports to 
back you up. You are like me; you are a layman at this thing. We 
would like the reports. We are not against you, but we want to 
know what you expect to get for this $40,000,000. 

Mr. Smauu. Well, for example, Goodrich is using it in the place of 
natural rubber in making a number of rubber products. It is being 
used in the de-icer strips on airplanes; it is being used in the auto- 
matic self-sealing tanks—can be used for that on airplanes. There 
are a number of places where the problem of heating is not involved. 
Heat is the main disadvantage of guayule. It comes on the tires; 
but, in the places where heat is not a problem, then you could use 
guayule for that. 

Mr. Wurrren. But you could use synthetic, too; could you not ? 

Mr. Smauu. Mixed with synthetic. Synthetic alone won’t work. 
You ‘have to mix some natural with it, and you can use guayule to 
replace the natura] that you put in these other things. 

fr. ANpersen. The way I understand it, Mr. Small, synthetic is 
practically worthless without a small quantity of natural rubber in 
some form ? 

Mr. Satu. That is right for most things. Call it roughly an 
average of 25 percent. 

Mr. Anversen. And guayule is in the class of natural rubber when 
it comes to that use? 

Mr. Smautu. That is right. It can be used to mix with synthetic 
for many things, but not everything. 

Mr. Anpersen. Take a 150-millimeter howitzer gun. Those tires 
under that machine would not have to go too many miles in a day at 
the most. Could they not use guayule-synthetic rubber for such tires? 

Mr. Smauu. They could use them far better than they could use 
them for a heavy truck tire running at high speeds. 

Mr. Anpversen. I am bringing this up as an instance of uses even in 
military for guayule. 

Mr. Smaux. As a Munitions Board man, I believe we ought to put 
on the guns and on the things that are used at the fighting fronts 
those products where we are not running any risk if we can avoid it 
of a breakdown but if we didn’t have any natural, if we had scraped 
the bottom of the barrel dry, sure, we would use guayule on the gun 
tires. Of course, we would. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. I agree with the Chairman, that this committee 
needs information ; and this, I think, is the sort of specific information 
we require. 

What are the further instances, would you say, that you could use 
guayule for? 

Mr. Smatu. Well, one of the big rubber companies—I know most 
of the fellows in the big rubber companies—told me he thought that 
guayule properly deresinated could be used in about three-quarters 
of the applications of rubber in our economy. He was very doubtful 
that we would get guayule in such.condition that it would be a satis- 
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factory substitute in the heavy truck tires, but he said research might 
bring that about. 


PLANTING OF GUAYULE SEED 


Mr. Wurrren. Who does the planning now in the event that you are 
are convinced and Congress is convinced that you can get a process by 
which you can take out the resin? Who is it that will handle the 
plans then as to where these seed are put in the ground ? 

Now, the reason I ask that is this: You are hunting a reservoir. 
Natural rubber is far better than guayule. You can continue to 
have sources of natural rubber ? 

Mr. Sma. Sure, at a price. 

Mr. Wuirren. So, what you want is a reserve of guayule. You 
do not want to use that unless you are forced to, if you can get rubber 
from other sources, as you say, at a reasonable price. Now there are 
lots of ways to have guayule as a source, one of which is to have it in 
a chain of growth, cutting, and production into rubber. The other 
is to just have it growing. 

Now, if you were going to keep it in reserve, just to be used if you 
had to use it, would it not be better, instead of doing as this plan here 
contemplates on expensive rented land, to plant the seed we have on 
federally owned lands and let them grow ? 

You could let it stand there for quite a long time, and all you would 
ever have to do in case of an emergency is to harvest it and make it 
up into rubber. Is not that a much sounder operation than leasing 
a lot of privately owned land at great expense, and if the emergency 
cools off shortly, you have high rents on your hands? 


AREAS AVAILABLE FOR PLANTING 


Mr. AnDersen. Have they available land like that in any quantity in 
the region ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. The statement was made to us that the forestry 
department has lots of that type of land, and the Interior Department 
has lots of that type of land, as do many other departments. It takes 
high, arid, dry land, which is the kind we have the most of. 

Mr. Smauu. My understanding of it is that during the planting and 
the seedling state of this thing—— 

Mr. Wuitren. That is a different situation. I am talking about 
when you transplant it for a supply of rubber. 

Mr. Smauu. Then, I will'buy that ; go along and plant it on Govern- 
ment land. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not have to harvest it at all unless the situa- 
tion justifies it. 

Mr. Smatt. I will buy that. 

Mr. AnperseN. Could we not aid in hurrying the growth of these 
seedlings by putting them in greenhouses, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smauu. I have no idea. All I want is rubber in this situation. 
I am worried. 

Mr. Anvrrsen. I am, too. And that is the reason I am suggesting 
this. If this program is very necessary, perhaps we should do every- 
thing that we could to push it to the limit ; and, if we can save a couple 
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of years in the development of these seedlings, a million or two dollars 
or more should not stand in the way. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am just as worried as you are, but we had better 
check up; $40,000,000 spent means nothing unless it will get what you 
need. The plan calls for growing these seedlings in irrigated areas, 
which would have the same general effect. 

Mr. Anpersen. Tht would be all right, but why not go one step 
further and put them into greenhouses! 

Mr. SMA. Well, to your other point of why shouldn’t we go all out, 
rather than to approach this thing on a reasonable scale, we do not 
have to because of the stockpile, the content of the present stockpile, 
and as we are acquiring more rubber as we go along, it is improving 
steadily, we have got time to take the 5 years on guayule. 


Mr. Anperson. We hope we have the time, Mr. Small. 
Mr. SMa... I say I hope we have the time. If we get the stockpile 
completed, we will have 5 years. 


SINGAPORE RUBBER 


Mr. Horan. Is natural rubber available at Singapore and in Asia 
now ¢ 

Mr. Saauu. Is it available? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Smaut. I would prefer Mr. Larson to speak to the point 
because I ask him that question every morning at half past 8 and 
again at 10, 

Mr. Larson. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Horan. At 75 cents a pound? 

Mr. Larson. It depends on the quality of the rubber. The market 
closed yesterday—I have been in meetings all day with Mr. Small 
and others—so I haven’t checked on the price today, but the market 
closed yesterday at 71 cents. That is for top grade No. 1 smoke 
sheets. That doesn’t cover our purchasing; that was the published 
market. 

Now since the 9th of January, the Government of the United States 
has not paid in excess of a lesser figure for that same quality of rubber, 
which it has purchased. I would like to make some confidential 
information available to the committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record if you like. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. I hope you appreciate the convictions we have that the 
guayule experiments should be carried on; that that seed should be 
put in the ground, but we had no conviction whatsoever, at least I 
did not, that it was going to be any hopeful source of rubber for the 
immediate foreseeable future, and based upon our experience in the 
last war, certainly if you fellows insist, you know what will happen. 
We will go ahead and spend the money, but we may not get the 
results and for that reason I was hoping that through the years we 
would have a stockpile and something else to fall back on. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Larson, if these figures be right. you just bear 
out what we have had running through our mind. You have come 
back to where this guayule thing is a question of whether we can 
justify it as a peacetime domestic industry. From your own state- 
ment, if it is a case of just having rubber to meet an emergency, this 
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$50,000,000 that you would spend getting this guayule would cover 
833,000,000 pounds at the additional cost of 6 cents per pound. You 
could easily meet your emergencies by buying the additional rubber 
as against putting it in this project out here. 

You come back to the question of whether we can see in this any 
domestic industry in the future, do you not ? 

Mr. Larson. That is true toa certain extent, but I think your means 
of arriving at that conclusion are somewhat erroneous, if I followed 
them correctly. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, if you pay 6 cents, they may go up 6 
cents more. 

Mr. Larson. And plus the fact there is a limited amount available. 
There is a point beyond which you cannot go. Rubber just wouldn’t 
be available. 

Mr. Wurrren. I understood you to tell Mr. Horan there was rubber 
there for stockpile and the other too, if we paid the price. 

Mr. Smaty. No. Your words could be misunderstood. That isn’t 
right. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. That record can be changed. I got that impression. 

Mr. Larson. I didn’t mean to leave that impression. I am sorry 
I did. 

There is definitely a limited amount, but here is the important thing 
I think in connection with your analysis of it, and that is the fact 
that you can’t keep natural rubber forever. It has got to be rotated, 
so regardless of how much you put in the stockpile, you have got to 
rotate it because of deterioration, an average of about every 5 years. 

Mr. Smauu. Five to ten. 


GUAYULE RUBBER PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. That is all the more reason to plant the shrub and let 
it go. You won’t have to rotate it while it is growing, and you won't 
have to cut it until you need it. That is the best way to stockpile 
guayule, is it not? 

Mr. Larson. If I may interject—and [| don’t want to inject myself 
beyond my responsibilities. This committee is aware of the fact that 
my responsibility is a ministerial one. I carry out the directions of 
the Munitions Board insofar as acquisitions are concerned, and insofar 
as this current program on guayule seed and seedlings, that is what 
Iam doing. On the other hand, I don’t want to leave the impression 
with the Congress either that we operate in a vacuum—because we 
couldn’t carry out our responsibilities if we did—so we are constantly 
together with the Munitions Board people. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you have copies of this correspondence, but 
I think it might clear up some points if I could read a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture dated February 15, addressed to me, in 
response to an inquiry that I sent to him on February 14. Would 
that be appropriate? 

Mr. Wuitren. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Larsen (reading) : 

Responding to your letter of February 14, we are advised that the acquisition 
of seed and seedlings for the account of the national stockpile, with a $500,000 
advance made by you to the Department, is currently estimated as follows: 
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A. PRODUCTION OF SEED—CALIFORNIA 


1. About 5,425,000 seedlings presently contained in 13 acres or nurseries at 
Salinas, Calif., will be harvested and transplanted this spring to 400 acres of 
irrigated land on military reservations, and 20 acres of irrigated land on the 
Salinas Experimental Station for seed production. 


If I may comment at that point, I am not acquainted with the back- 
ground of this program as it was carried on in the other war, but it 
seems to me that what we are doing is what Congressman Horan said 
was recommended be done December a year ago. It just occurs to me 
that it is the same program. 

Mr. Horan. Let me interject there, Mr. Chairman. We discussed 
at length with the Forest Service men and the scientists there at 
Salinas the possibility of sowing this on fertile soil on Government 
reservations where the cost of leasing would not be involved, where it 
could grow wild; we were assured that it contributed no fire hazard in 
California and, of course, your brush or shrubs growing on the hill- 
sides is a fire hazard there, and interferes with the terribly low water 
supply there, as you probably know. 

We were assured that it probably could grow; that it would be a 
good thing to do. That was the conclusion that I got out of our dis- 
cussions with them ; didn’t you ? 

Mr. Wuirten. That was my idea, and the problem here is that you 
folks, looking for rubber, accept just cart blanche the statements of 
the Department about what it can do. We are not so convinced. We 
have been living with the Department and we know they want to carry 
this on. They argue it could be made into a domestic program that 
could stand on its ow:: feet, and they wholly fail to sustain that posi- 
tion in my own judgment, and the judgment of other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Horan. Mine too. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Larson’s statement about seeds and seedlings is 
fine, but this problem goes further than that; it contemplates the next 
step of renting these acreages in Texas, to which they plan to trans- 
plant these seedlings. 

Mr. Larson. That is the B part of the program. It might be help- 
ful if I read the balance of the letter. [Reading:] 

It is estimated there could be harvested from the 420 acres about 2,100 pounds 
of seed in the calendar year 1951 and an additional 400 pounds from existing 
plantings; approximately 21,000 pounds of seed could be harvested from the 
420 acres, each calendar year thereafter. This of course assumes the avail- 
pri - funds after June 30, 1951, to continue care and maintenance of the 

«UV acres, 
2. About 35 acres of nurseries estimated to produce a minimum of 14,000,- 


000 seedlings will be’seeded this spring for later harvesting and transplanting 
to additional acreage for seed production. 


PRODUCTION—ESTABLISHMENT OF NURSERIES IN TEXAS 


One thousand acres of guayule nurseries will be seeded this spring, using 
about 8,000 pounds of seed from the supply now on hand; assuming a yield of 
350,000 seedlings per acre this will produce 350,000,000 seedlings by the fall 
of 1951. It is estimated that $500,000 allocation will finance the seed-produc- 
tion program in California, and the establishment of a thousand acres of nursery 
in Texas through June 30, 1951. 


_Now it is my understanding of this program, in keeping with the 
directive which I received from Mr. Small, that this is to be a 
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stockpiling of seed and seedlings; that this does not contemplate 
necessarily going into a production program until that is necessary 
to make that decision. However, I am responsible as the custodian 
of the stockpile and I have delegated that job and made the funds 
available to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Sma. My feeling was on facing this problem, that this first 
step was urgently necessary. 

Mr. Wurrren. We insisted this seed should have been in the 
ground in 1949. Whether you should go further is another question. 

Mr. Smarty. That would not be with stockpile money. That would 
be with the Congress, if they desired to move forward with it and 
we would speak to the point then when we saw what the program 
was and give you our best advice on it, but I certainly am still shocked 
at these figures you throw at me as to what they have in mind over 
there. 

To answer your other point, Mr. Chairman, that we take all our 
dope just from the Department of Agriculture, by no manner of 
means. 

Mr. Wuirren. The folks at Agriculture are sincere. 

Mr. Sma. I have talked to five big rubber companies, and. I am 
going on their advice, that this is a good chance that we can develop 
here at home a source of crude which will enable us to get by if we 
are in a bitter emergency. 

Mr. Stricter. Do they recommend this be done? 

Mr. SmAtu. We don’t talk to them in terms of dollars, because there 
is no program of dollars up, but they think this is a national-security 
measure which we are probably derelict in not doing something about, 
but they are not blaming me for that because that isn’t my job. That 
isn’t my responsibility. 

Mr. Horan. There is no argument about our need for rubber. 
We are not arguing that point. We are just arguing whether or 
not we can look forward to a practical down-to-earth source of 
rubber from guayule in the immediately forseeable future, and we 
don’t see it. We can see the value of spending some funds to keep 
the experiments going, but to see a volume of production of acceptable 
latex from that source, it is not hopeful. 

Mr. Smauu. The only program that I know of that has been dis- 
cussed—certainly I recall being discussed—is one that would be yield- 
ing about 20,000 tons a year 5 years from now; not any huge amount 
of rubber out of it, but that would give you a base on which to expand 
ina hurry if you had to. 

Mr. Wuirten. That sounds better. Of course, we have tried to ask 
all the questions we knew because the folks that are spending money 
today are the military—about 48 cents out of the dollar—and when you 
bear down in the name of national defense, we can’t take any chances 
either. But we do feel we owe it to the country to try to get down on 
as practical a basis as possible, and I think you have helped us a lot 
by your indications that your present desire is to make full use of 
these seed and to have adequate seed supplies and not go into the pro- 
duction of guayule rubber necessarily at this time. 

bog Smarty. Except to the extent necessary to be able to experiment 
with it. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have been doing that the last several years. 

79808—51—pt. 2——1 
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Mr. Smauu. On a broader scale than we have been doing; not a huge 
thing, but they ought to have enough rubber to make 5,000 tires, and 
to make 5,000 kinds of this, that, and the other thing, and really test 
it out 1n practice. 

Mr. Larson. If I might add, Mr. Whitten, I don’t think that we 
have authority in the stockpile to go into a production program on 
this unless it is determined that we should take the product and stock- 
pile that, which is highly doubtful in view of the high resin content 
and other physical aspects of the extract. 

Mr. Wuirren. It wouldn’t stockpile as satisfactorily as the other 
types! 

Mr. Larson. No. I can’t see, so far as the stockpile is concerned, 
that this is anything but throwing our arms around the seeds and 
seedlings as an insurance policy. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan and I are glad to have you join us. We 
have taken this position since 1949. 

Mr. Larson. We feel we fell into this and deserve no credit for it. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Horan has put his finger 
on one important point here: That there is no question about the 
need of rubber. There is no question about the need of the stockpile, 
and if through guayule we can produce a sufficient amount of rubber 
in time to be of service in the war, we should spare no needed amount 
of money. 

I have listened very carefully to Mr. Small’s statement and I appre- 
ciate his position. 

I appreciate the patriotic attitude he takes, but apparently his basic 
statement, the statement on which he rests his case, does not comport 
with the experience of this committee. 

First he said it was practical; second he said it could be produced 
at a fairly reasonable cost. 

Mr. Smatu. No, I did not, Mr. Cannon. I did not mention the item 
of what it costs. 

Mr. Cannon. I will tell you what the gentleman said. The gentle- 
man said it was not unduly expensive. 

Then he said there was an acute deficit at this time, and finally he 
said it was in greater need at this time because of the war situation. 

Now in the first place, this committee has not found it to be prac- 
tical. We have spent 10 years here and $42,000,000; the gentleman 
said $35—it is $42. We wound up with nothing except some seed. In 
this last decade in which we have been working on this research there 
has been an acute need for rubber and in that time all the great rubber 
companies have been strenuously and feverishly planting and experi- 
menting in Liberia and Venezuela, in Guiana, and in Brazil, in an ef- 
fort to find practical sources of rubber. 

None of these companies are now working on guayule. In all this 
time, in all these 10 years, if there was any practical prospect of get- 
ting rubber out of guayule, these companies certainly would have con- 
ducted extensive studies on the shrub. They have spent vast sums of 
money in order to develop other sources. But they have spent nothing 
on guayule. They haven’t done so and we have not ourselves secured 
any results. How long do we have to spend money and get nothing 
before we take the hint ‘ 

As to the cost of it, the cost as far as we have discovered up to the 
present time is prohibitive. I hesitate to mention the figures that we 
estimated it costs per pound, but they are out of all reason. 
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Then as to the acute need of it, we have a statement on file here by 
Mr. Collyer, president of the Goodyear Rubber Co., whom Mr. Small 
mentioned, in which he says there is an ample supply of rubber at this 
time. He made that statement about 3 weeks ago and it was carried 
in the public press. 

Also, our ally, England, has sold in China, in Hong Kong, within 
the last 3 months, a vast supply of rubber and is still selling it—hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons. If we need it, they certainly could let us 
have it. 

And our situation here is not nearly so acute as it was at the begin- 
ning of the last war. At the beginning of the last war we had no stock- 
pile at all. Pearl Harbor fell on us wholly unforeseen and unexpected. 
We had no appreciable stockpile. We had no synthetic rubber of 
any considerable amount. Our synthetic rubber supplies have been de- 
veloped in the meantime. 

Now we do have on hand the amount you mentioned, and according 
to Mr. Collyer’s report, there is an ample supply generally in the 
country, and we do have an unlimited source of production of syn- 
thetic rubber, so the situation is vastly different today than what it 
was at that time. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I ask you a question, Mr. Cannon ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would this Mr. Collyer be biased in any way on 
account of his connection with Goodyear ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I merely referred to him because Mr. Small men- 
tioned Goodyear. 

Now I think that is a very fine statement, Mr. Small. At the same 
time, it is a very disappointing one. As the chairman indicated, it is 
totally devoid of documentation. 1 took for granted when you came 
in here, and certainly before you released the money—how much 
money did you release to the Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Smaui. Half a million dollars. 

Mr. Cannon. That certainly before you released that amount of 
money, you would have had some authoritiative data on the subject, 
but in all the statements made here today there is no documentation ; 
there is no tabulation of tests. You mentioned statements by the 
heads of the big rubber companies, but you didn’t give their names, 
-and you didn’t quote their statements. 

There is not a thing in your statement that would scientifically 
approve or support your recommendation that we go into this far- 
reaching and expensive resumption of experiments which have proven 
so disastrous. 

Now you were suggesting here the expenditure of a vast sum of 
money. Because we are merely starting here. But we went through 
all this before the last war. We started in the beginning of the last 
war expecting to spend a small amount and every year there was more 
to be spent, more to be spent, and now you propose to start on another 
experiment that will last for 25 years. We are starting on a program 
that will last indefinitely, and at the end of 25 years are we going 
to have anything more than we have now? Either Mr. Andersen or 
Mr. Horan said that even if it were a success, it would take 5 years 
before we could begin to reap any material benefit in the way of crude 
rubber. Well, this war situation for which we need rubber is going 
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to be decided before 5 years. If Stalin lets us run 1 year more, we 
will be in a position where we can stand him off, and if we can run 1 
more year, the chances are we will run 2 years more, and if we have 
2 more years, we will be impregnable. We are going to be so strong 
1 year from now, and especially 2 years from now, he will not dare 
to attack us. 

Unless this rubber is available in the next 2 years in an appreciable 
amount, we would just be wasting a lot of time and a lot of money. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of spending every cent that 
can be used in the guayule program, if it will produce a sufficient 
amount of crude rubber in time to meet the needs of the situation. 
On the other hand, if we are going to run along another 10 years or 
another 25 years as we did the last war and wind up with nothing, 
we are crazy. If you could have produced rubber, natural rubber 
which would be salable on the market any time anywhere, we could 
go ahead with it, but the thing was an utter failure in every respect. 

Mr. Horan. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cannon. Certainly; go ahead. 

Mr. Horan. We were persuaded by the knowledge that there was 
a company that had been working in the Mexican guayule area, 
making crude rubber out of guayule for years. However, it is my 
understanding from the information advanced to us that they had 
used worthless land on which to produce their shrub, and on the basis 
of that belief, the chairman and I suggested that they get that seed 
in the ground in Government reservations, where there would be no 
additional expense incurred, and have it growing. 

Certainly if this Mexican company, which I believe was under the 
management of Americans, could worry along for a while and have 
some sort of a commercial production and do it by virtue of not having 
any capital investment, so to speak, in their basic production, why 
then it was all right for us to go into the seed production end of it; 
but the minute, Mr. Chairman, that we approach the use of irrigated 
land or leased land or that sort of thing, we have a great difficulty, 
based upon present documentation of the experiments and the experi- 
ence up to date, of telling what it is going to cost, and so that is where 
we are. That is the experience up to date. 

Mr. Cannon. May t suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Small sup- 
plement his statement with laboratory data reporting the results of 
laboratory tests on guayule, and also statements by the heads of the 
major rubber companies to whom he referred, their names, and the 
exact phraseology of their statements on the subject ? 

Mr. Wurrren. I would also like to have in the record information on 
the guayule rubber from Mexico, the source of it, who bought it, and 
who has used it. The reason for that, frankly, is that that is new in- 
formation to me, as compared with that which we were able to get in 
California on our visit. 

(The information is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION ON GUAYULE RUBBER FOR AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF HQusE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


I. TECHNICAL DATA 


1. The latest and perhaps most significant test on the utility of guayule is 
the result obtained from the test of experimental passenger-car tires made with 
treads composed half of natural rubber and half of deresinated guayule rubber 
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These tests were made at the request of the Munitions Board, and a copy of the 
test data, as well as pictures of the tires, is attached. Briefly, these tires were 
tested at the Government tire-test station a San Anonio, the tires having been 
made by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The tires were mounted on a standard 
vehicle and then run at 60 miles per hour for 14 days with no rest period. The 
test was discontinued at this time because no defects had developed in the tires. 
Measurement of the depth of the tread showed that the part made from deresinated 
guayule had worn 82 percent as well as the part made from natural rubber. 
Furthermore, the cracking and growth characteristics of the treads were slightly 
in favor of the guayule. 

2. To the best.of our knowledge, this is the first time that guayule rubber 
has demonstrated its ability to withstand such a drastic test as that described 
above. While one set of experimental tires obviously cannot be used as the basis 
for final conclusions, this test does provide encouragement for continuation of 
further tests involving larger tires as well as the use of deresinated guayule 
in other portions of the tire. 

3. Another recent test on guayule was reported to the Department of Agriculture 
by the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. of Los Angeles, Calif., in a letter of January 17, 
1951. We quote from this letter as follows: 

“We have completed our laboratory investigation in regard to use of guayule 
in a friction compound. In this work, we replaced smoked sheets by the resinous 
and deresinated guayule on a direct hydrocarbon replacement basis. The tests 
will be found in the attached table. You will note that the deresinated sample 
of guayule replaced smoked sheets without a significant effect on stress-strain 
tests. * * * The resinous sample gave a compound having slightly lower 
modulus and tensile and slightly higher elongation, but the differences are barely 
significant. * * * 

“We hear rumors that the guayule project is to be reactivated and hope that 
guayule may soon be available for use. We are still interested in any arrange- 
ment by which we could obtain sizable quantities of guayule for use in our 
factory, giving you the benefit of our test data—G. W. MILter, Chief Chemist.” 

4. Another recent report on deresinated guayule is contained in a letter to the 
Department of Agriculture from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., dated February 
7, 1951. This letter confuted a previous report from this company which had 
given some indication that deresinated guayule might result in poor heat build-up 
characteristics in tires. This leter is quoted in part as follows: 

“In regard to dynamic properties of the several fractions, I am enclosing a copy 
of a report from our physics section. You will observe that these data on the 
raw rubbers are much better than that which was given you in an earlier report 
on the first sample which were as follows: 


Masticated raw guayule: 


I cae stance en siren ances igomoiahconti 3. 38 
meer wineetsOne: Interne)  Cricti Oi ei anicmeninn seme pene en 2.14 
I percent__ 22 


“We are planning to run some cured tread stocks on the small samples of the 
fractions and obtain dynamic data upon them to compare with dynamic properties 
on the tread stocks of the first sample. These data we will send you later along 
with the results of the oxygen determinations—A. M. CLIFForD, Assistant 
Manager of Research.” 


JANUARY 10, 1951. 
To: Dr. H. J. Osterhof, Manager, Research Division. 
From: K. E, Gui. 
Subject: Dynamic properties of raw guayule rubber. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Four samples of raw guayule rubber furnished by Mr. I. C. Feustel of United 
States Natural-Rubber Research Station, described in his letter of December 
22, 1950, to Dr. A. M. Clifford, and identified as (1) a high-molecular-weight 
fraction; (2) a low molecular-weight fraction; (3) an unfractionated undis- 
solved control; and (4) an unfractionated dissolved, and precipitated control 
were tested in the shear vibration apparatus to determine the dynamic shear 
modulus, the internal friction, and the resilience. The samples were molded, 
without milling, in the shape of disks three-fourth inch in diameter and 0.125- 
inch thick, adhered to metal and plates. In each case enough vibrating shearing 
stress was applied parallel to the plane of the disk to cause a maximum deforma- 
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tion of +.00665-inch or 5.83 percent of the thickness. The dynamic properties, as 
shown in table I, were calculated from the resonant frequency of the vibrating 
system (near 60 cps), the driving force, and the inertial mass: 

















TaBLe [| 
Dynamic shear| Internal fric- 1 
Raw guayule rubber modulus (kilo- tion (kilo- — 
grams/em?) poises) pe 
ee ond hr cae Cnedince wpmeund 4. 46 0. 534 74.8 
Low molecules weight. ..2.. .... on see 3.40 .715 60.2 
Renin, Wenemenen. | bina bance. cali ceed idk 4. 51 . 642 70.8 
Undissolved, unfractionated _ _._- Par BOTS ET Fer eget 4. 24 . 628 69.9 
SR RE ES Bete 06S ae a el: 4.30 . 740 65.9 








K. B. Gut, Research Division. 
Also of significant interest is an article in the February 1951 issue of India 
Rubbe r World (vol. 123, No. 5), entitled “Deresination as a Means of Improving 
the Quality of Guayule Rubber. I. Shrub Deresination,” by Ralph L. Chubb, 
Eleanor C. Taylor, and Irvin C. Feustel. Pertinent excerpts from this article 
are as follows: 

“An experimental method for deresinating guayule shrub has been developed 
by the United States Natural-Rubber Research Station at Salinas, Calif. The 
rubber obtained from such deresinated shrub has excellent physical qualities. 
This work was undertaken as part of a research program to develop guayule so 
that it might serve as a domestic source of natural rubber should our supply of 
Hevea from the Far East be lost. 

“Infrared examination has indicated that the molecular configuration of the 
guayule-rubber hydorocarbon is the same as that of Hevea rubber, both being 
cis-isomer of polyisoprene, Although average molecular weights and molecular 
weight distribution within fhe hydrocarbon may be different in the two rubbers, 
it was believed that by removal of the resins rubber comparable to Hevea in 
most physical aspects might be produced. 


“QUALITY OF SHRUB DERESINATED RUBBER 


‘Detailed studies relative to the quality of shrub-deresinated rubber, as 
indicated by physical tests of crude and compounded stock, are in progress and 
will be reported in a subsequent paper. Certain of the evaluation work is being 
conducted cooperatively with other laboratories. 


TABLE 2.—Results of physical tests of shrub-deresinated guayule rubber as compared 
with resinous guayule rubber and Hevea smoked sheet 
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Commercial resinous guavule rubber ! sata 45-55 2, 500-2, 700 ig aoe 
Shrub-deresinated guayule rubber esl oe 95 | 4, 060 830 | 1, 660 
Hevea No. 1 smoked sheet - 95.5 | 4, 620 865 | 1, 850 
Elongation, | : 
| Ultimate | at 400 pounds | RAR pag 
Material | elongation | per square ? Dégs at 287° F. 
| (Percent) inch ie (minutes) 
| (percent) 
Commercial resinous guayule rubber !_. 800-850 |.............. | 25-28 Se 
Shrub-deresinated guayule rubber 770 | 390 40 | 15 
Hevea No. 1 smoked sheet --__---. 790 | 391 | 41 | 15 





Average values baited by Place and Clark, using » sisal guayule formulae. 


Norte.—Formula: 


Rubber, 100; stearic acid, 4; zine oxide, 6; € 


‘aptax, 1.0; sulfur, 
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“The crude rubber obtained by milling deresinated shrub is distinctly superior 
to and more uniform than the ordinary resinous product and approaches the 
quality of No. 1 smoked sheet. Results of physical tests reported in this 
paper should not be regarded as the optimum that may ultimately be realized for 
guayule rubber. While deresination constitutes the best prospect for quality im- 
provement, other factors influence quality, such as methods of handling the shrub 
from harvest to mill, inclusion of plant material in the rubber, etc. These are 
problems for continued investigation.” 


II, CURRENT USAGE OF GUAYULE 


The sole producer of guayule at the present time, to the best of our information, 
is the Intercontinental Rubber Co., of Mexico, This company, according to in- 
formation supplied by telephone by Mr. J. H. Linksweiler, the president, on 
February 28, 1951, is currently producing about 125 tons per month of guayule 
rubber. Demand for guayule at the present time is greatly in excess of this sup- 
ply, so that the company has established a private allocation system in order 
to take care of their customers’ requirements equitably. The present distribution 
is roughly 50 tons per month to the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 25 tons to the 
Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber Co., 25 tons to the United States Rubber Co., and the 
remaining 25 tons per month distributed in small amounts to the remaining com- 
panies in the rubber industry. The present selling price is based on 724 percent 
of the New York equivalent of the Singapore price for current shipment of No. 1 
ribbed smoked sheets. At today’s market, this would result in a price of around 
50 cents per pound for guayule. 

Formal statements from other rubber companies, to supplement the informal 
information referred to in Mr. Small’s testimony, has not been received up to this 
time, but will be submitted to the committee when received. 

Mr. Wuirren. A review of this record here leads me to believe that 
your ori iginal recommendation, Mr. Small, had to do with this seed and 
seedling progr am, in connection with the stockpile, and that the sug- 
gestion ‘about going on into a production program, originated with the 
‘Administrator, Production and Marketing Administration, who sub- 
mitted to you the plans of carrying on the work in the field. In that 
connection, you replied to him on January 2, following up his sug- 
gestion, as follows: 

It is recommended, therefore, that you take up promptly with the Bureau of 
the Budget the submission of a request to Congress for authorization of funds 
under the Guayule Act of 1942 to carry on this work beyond the instant stages of 
acquisition of seed and seedling stocks, as suggested in Mr. Trigg’s letter of 
December 8 to the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. 


So it appears that Mr. Trigg offered the suggestion of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, planning and going into the production of 
this guayule, whereas your recommendation from the stockpiling 
viewpoint was to plant the seed and stockpile seeds and seedlings; 
is that about right ¢ 

Mr. Smauy. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Wurirren. You mean you recommended that they go into this 
production program ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. We said that, because of the situation as we see it, we 
wanted seed, at least we wanted some seed in stockpile so we would 
have that assurance, and we said we were willing to take stockpile 
money and buy the seed and the seedlings to put there to accomplish 
that particular thing. 

Beyond that, I agree wholeheartedly with this committee, with 
the thinking that you all have expressed. 

Mr. Wuirren They have wholly failed to show us any possibilities 
as to a domestic business for future years. Maybe it is there, but 
they have not convinced us. 
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Mr. Smauy. If I can carry forward, I agree, as I said, whole- 
heartedly with the idea of this committee: That they ought to have 
some shrubs growing out there in the arid regions of Government 
land. If that is available, if ‘you like the cheapest way to have the 
growing and living stockpile, that is far better than having seeds; 
but, if they were going to do that, they should take it to the Chnatias 
on their own and not come to us and stockpile it. That isn’t our 
business. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is where you and I differ. If we put the 
seed out there on the Government land, there is only one reason in 
the world for doing it, and that is for stockpiling purposes. There 
is no benefit to the Department of Agriculture as such, and it is 
not in line with the committee’s feeling about the purpose of the 
Department of Agriculture. We see no future whatsoever in build- 
mg this up as a domestic industry or as a farming operation. There 
is just nothing in it as far as the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned. 

Now, from a stockpiling standpoint, it is better to have your seed 
growing; and I think, if you want them growing, the thing to do 
is to allocate the money for that purpose and let the Department 
put them inthe ground. That is the way I see it. 

It clearly is not an agricultural matter. It won’t help the soil 
any. It is of no benefit in an agricultural way. Of course, the 
money comes out of the same Treasury and from the same taxpayer. 
We understand that. But recognition should be given to what the 
work is for: For agriculture or stockpiling in handling the funds. 

Mr. Horan. We tried to check into this, Mr. Small, from the stand- 
point of whether or not there was a possibility of developing some 
“vuayule farming,” where men could go out and really raise it and 
sell it to refining centers at some profit, where it could be refined into 
latex, and we just could not even find any figures to base our con- 
clusions on; and so we said: “From the standpoint of research, we 
would like to see this experiment station kept going,” and that is 
as far as we went. We said: “You had better plant that seed in the 
ground someplace”; and from the standpoint of the strategy against 
those who are boosting the price of rubber, I do not think we are 
fooling them very much. They probably know more about guayule 
than we ever thought we did. 

I just do not see the strategy in this guayule thing holding the 
market price of raw rubber. 

Mr. Wuirten. You have adequate funds to do whatever your Board 
should decide, so far as this guayule seed is concerned. You are not 
short of funds. If you see fit to have the Agriculture Department 
do anything about it, you have adequate funds in sight to provide for 
that; do you not? 

Mr. Smauu. Oh, surely; but as I wrote to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I said: 

The transplanting of seedlings for field production of mature shrub and the 
extraction of rubber therefrom is a type of program more appropriate to the 
Department of Agriculture than to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wuirren. They would be your agents. You would have to do 
it through them, I am sure. 

Mr. Smaux. I don’t believe that in Government, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be engaged in an agricultural program. IT 
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don’t honestly think that that is appropriate for the Department of 
Defense. I think it is agriculture. I won’t argue, but that is what I 
think. We have got the money if we want to use it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you think you should charge up to agriculture 
the stockpiling of rubber for the general interest of the country, 
pes there are no future commercial or agricultural possibilities in 
sight ¢ 

Mr. Smatut. Well, I don’t know. All I can do, is look at the record 
and see what the record shows. We have been importing from Mexico, 
according to the information given me, since 1935, guayule, and the 
price has run 10 cents a pound, 8.4; during the last war it was at 21 
cents, and in 1946 it was 13; in 1948 it was 17 cents a pound. 

Now that demonstrates at least to me that guayule rubber can be 
grown, can be made, and can be sold at figures like that. Now the 
eggs cost and value of the dollar would have to be translated into 
that. 

Mr. Wurtren. The only company that I know of that has been 
operating in the field went bankrupt some time ago. 

Mr. Smatu. That is 15 years I am talking about. 

Mr. Stieter. Do you have the figures, Mr. Small, as to the number 
of pounds we have imported from Mexico over that period of years? 

Mr. Smau. Yes. 

Mr. Srieter. I think that would be rather interesting for the record. 
Would you mind inserting those ? 

Mr. Sma, I will insert them in the record. There haven’t been 
placed on this piece of paper the sources. I will get that. It is prob- 
we the Department of Commerce reports, or Agriculture. 

n 1935, 459 tons; 1936, 1,229 tons; 1937, 2,691 tons; 10 cents a 
pound—1938, 2,508 tons, 8.44 cents a pound—1939, 2,233; 1940, 3,634; 
1941, 4,881 at 1014 cents a pound—1942, 5,523 ; 1943, 7,679 ; 1944, 6,700; 
1945, 10,000; with an average price thereof 21 cents. I take it from 
this piece of paper, 1946, 5,344; they have a price down here of 13 cents, 
average 50. 

I don’t know what that means, the way it is written. 

The next year, 1947, 2,884 tons, no price; 1948, 302 tons, 17 cents in 
July. In 1949 we didn’t get any; in 1950 we got 739 tons, at 44.4 cents 
a pound. 

x ow I take it from reading that record that guayule rubber can be 
produced. That is demonstrated. Somebody has been producing it. 
It can be produced and used. We have been importing it and using it, 
and the price at that time at least was at those levels, which are not, 
considering the price at that time of rubber, too far out of line. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I suggest, Mr. Small, and we don’t mean to 
strike any argument with you, we are all seeking the same end 

Mr. Sma. I am no expert. I go by the information. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I suggest you look into this further, if your 
Board is géing to have this seed put in the ground, and arrange to 
use the Department as an instrumentality to do it? You would pay 
the expense because it is clearly stockpiling. If you should do that, 
let them put this on federally owned land, because then you can hold 
the rubber. The trouble before was that they used this high priced 
irrigated land, the most productive and expensive in the world, and 
the minute the plants were ready they had to cut it. If you used this 
federally owned land back there you could let the shrubs stay on there 
almost indefinitely. If there is any possibility along the lines you 
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talk about in future years you can interest some of these companies in 
operating your fields on a lease proposition. But you haven’t gone 
out and taken away from the farmers a lot of very expensive land and 
you don’t have an expensive growing operation from year to year 
As I say, we have decided we have no interest in it from an agricultural! 
viewpoint. We are all interested in national defense, but if it is done, 
it is a national defense matter. 

Mr. Horan. Would it be a proper function for Agriculture to carry 
on the experiments ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We are doing that now. 

Mr. Smauu. Very honestly, I think we should have the congressional 
mandate before we should do it in stockpile. In other words, I think 
we should, if in your opinion it is a proper function for the stockpile, 
I think it should be done. I think this stuff should be planned. 

Mr. Wurrren. I will be honest. I think the seeds should be planted. 
I think you folks ought to do it and I don’t mind saying so. In that 
I am differing with the chairman of the whole Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He never has agreed with that, that it is better to plant the 
seed now than it is to have to wait 3 or 4 years for the seed to grow. 

Mr. Smauu. I would like to speak on a point the chairman brought 
up if you have time. 

I know that the quality of guayule rubber has not been as good as the 
quality of natural rubber. We all know that, and the prices at which 
it could be grown and sold within the United States were not com- 
petitive with natural rubber when natural rubber is flowing freely. 

Mr. Horan. That was reflected in your figures. As soon as natural 
rubber was available, those figures of importation dropped imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Sma. That is right; that means it is not an economical thing 
for the private companies to go into on their own, but when you are 
thinking in terms of national security at this juncture, in my opinion, 
« limited amount of insurance money spent for the planting of seed- 
lings, and the transplanting into the arid land, is a wise thing to do, 
but Iam not an agriculturalist. Iam merely thinking in terms of our 
stockpile, our rubber. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are willing to turn you loose on that. 

Mr. Smauu. I know. It is an easy one. It is not as easy for us. 
We are just as busy over there, and it is just an added job. The 
Department of Agriculture would have to do for us. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you get Agriculture to do it, that is the way to do 
it. Be sure it is restricted to Government land. We have plenty of 
it. In that way you don’t have to harvest it unless it is needed. 

Mr. Smauu. Again, the chairman said I said the rubber would not 
be unduly expensive. I said that the program which is being ad- 
vocated here is not unduly expensive, not the rubber. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where does the National Security Resources Board 
figure in this matter? Do they have to pass on this too? Their cor- 
respondence is in our file. 

Mr. Smautu. Under the new set-up, I must give no comment. I 
have no idea where they fit into the picture. I think it is probably 
over in Wilson’s shop here. 

Mr. Larson. I think they do fit in in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Wurrren. We appreciate very much this chance to visit with 
you Mr. Small and Mr. Larson in regard to this problem, and we hope 
that we can work out something that will be satisfactory. 


Ba Biadahiast 
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EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 







M. L. WILSON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK, EXTENSION SERV- 


ICE 


W. H. CONWAY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK, EX- 


TENSION SERVICE 


H. M. DIXON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 


MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 






































| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | | 1952 estimate 
SRE ES a eos © oa ‘acreage rs ca ieee a Bide cate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS wo] 
| 
Appropriation or estimate Sh ea _| $26,966,950 | $27, 108, 498 | $27, 164, 588 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings. Sas cukonche _| —i4, 309 |-..- 
Obligations incurred_.____-_--- ye 26, 952, 6Al 27, 103, 498 | 27, 164, 588 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, farm | | 
housing, Department of Agriculture’. ________- rid A MG 400 ti ee 
Total direct obligations _________-- Pees Pee! fA Oe 27, 069, 041 97, 103, 498 : 7, 164, 588 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| | 
Reimbursements for services performed ___- -- ieteccuevin tae! 5, 410 | 2, 797 | 2, 797 
Total obligations............-.---..--------------------| 27,074,451 | 27,106,295 | 27, 167,385 
Obligations by activities 
iat 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for | | 
cooperative agricultural extension work | $26,833,350 | $26,853,498 | $26, 914, 588 
2. Federal administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, | 
title II (act of June 29, 1935), as amended by the act of | | 
June 6, 1945 (Public Law le EST SRS Pee ES | 235, 691 250, 000 | 250, 000 
ee en Cee oor oo | , 069, 041 } 27, 103, 498 27, 164, 588 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | oat 
| | | 
2. Federal administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, | | 
title II (act of June 29, 1935), as amended by the act of | | | 
cap G, tone (PF Olen TW We oo soos ks. 4 5, 410 2, 797 2, 797 
"Ee MES og ss ncn sn dnw detbccwe ee ek i ES 7, 074, 451 7. 106, 295 27, 167, 385 
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Obligations by objects 


















































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions. .._.................-- me 53 51 50 
Average number of all employees... -_--............------------ 47 49 48 
Personal service obligations: 
i pte ey ie Roe et pate nal ES NCO I e: $198, 673 $207, 671 $207, 401 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _____-- shake apis Sead Re eee 745 
Total personal service obligations ................-......| 199, 301 207, 671 208, 146 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
OR a NOE... . 055. anti ie i ae ct Bisaiisnisd cas 193, 891 204, 87. 205, 349 
02 0 SR ER ER eT ee ST SE EEE NS 27, 559 30, 000 30, 000 
03 Transportation of things........................ 2 18 100 100 
04 Communication services-_.............................--- 2, 284 1, 600 2, 000 
OS fvesceen end cepromucwon. .............<...--.-.--.----- 5, 023 5, 000 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _..........- a 4, 487 4, 926 4, 551 
08 Supplies and materials___.............-- ee ee 1, 704 2, 000 1, 500 
09 Equipment. ‘ 725 1, 500 1, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: } 
Capper-Ketcham Act (act of May 22, 1928) __.| 1,480, 000 1, 480, 000 1, 480, 000 
Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title II (act of June 29, 
1935) _. | 12,000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title It, of the act ap- 
proved June 29, 1935, as amended by the act of June | 
6, 1945 (Public ‘Law 76) 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 
— extension work (act of Apr. 24, 1939)_.____- 555, 000 555, 000 555, 
Alaska: 
CRE I a ND otc one <nneddndecctecsre 13, 950 13, 950 13, 950 
SP IEE 35 5 Bn leet wanac dune uivcnannwoiee EE Skt aud aiccdihakcodvedas suet 
(Act of Oct. 27, 1949, Public Law rT ammeter [Pa rai’ ee 42, 150 42, 150 
Puerto Rico: 
(Act of Aug. 28, 1937) _- ili ea an etait 408, 000 408, 000 408, 000 
(Sec. 3, act of Mar. 4, 1931), extension of Capper- 
Ketcham Act to Puerto Rico......_________..__.___|..-.-.--..---- 31, 348 31, 348 
(Act of Oct. 26, 1949, Public Law 406) .. RRR eS 40, 000 101, 090 
Housing Act of 1949, title V (Public Law 171), sec. 506a | 116, 400 33, 050° 33, 050 
Total direct obligations._..._.........-.-.-.---- | 27, 069, 041 | 27, 103, 498 27, 164, 588 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS i Ka 
I NE oi lai da ents inceoubenesdewun be | 5, 410 2, 797 2, 797 
ain aUaat ic sail ia lita ecn’ | 27,074, 451 | 27, 106, 205 | 27,0 167, 385 
{ 





Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wilson, we are glad to have you, sir. We 
would like to have pages 331 to 333 of volume II of the justifications 
inserted in the record at this point in connection with the Extension 
Service. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, inaugurated, the present Nation-wide 
system of cooperative Federal-State extension work in agriculture and home 
economics. Its function is to take the research results, farm situation, and pro- 
gram facts of the Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations to farm people in terms of local, ready-for-use application. 
The activities of the entire cooperative extension organization are directed toward: 

1. The improvement of farm income through the application of science and 
farm mechanization. 

2. The improvement of health through better nutrition and more adequate 
health facilities and services. 


3. The improvement of family living through better housing, rural electrifica- 
tion, and more adequate labor saving equipment. 

4, The improvement of educational and recreational facilities for the home and 
the community. 
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5. The development of a better understanding of, and more effective participa- 


tion in community, State, national, and international affairs to the end that 


constructive policies may be determined. 


6. Conservation of resources for the benefit of the Nation and future generations. 

Funds for payments to States are distributed to each State, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii, partly on the basis of prescribed amounts and partly on the 
basis of the rural population, the farm population, and, within limitations, as the 
Secretary may determine. The cooperative extension service derives its finances 
from Federal, State, county, and local sources. These funds are used within the 
States for the employment of county agents, home-demonstration agents, 4-H 
Club agents, State specialists and others who conduct among rural people the 


joint educational programs adopted for local application. 


The Federal Extension Service maintains its central office in W ashington and 
carries on its functions through the State extension services in cooperation with the 
51 State and Territorial land-grant colleges, and a network of county extension 


offices in nearly 3,000 counties. 


On November 30, 1950, there were approximately 12,400 State and county 
extension workers attached to the State organizations, and '272 Federal employees, 


205 of whom were in Washington. 








| E ie | Bu 

ed 

Appropriated funds: | | 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico___.._....._-_. $31, 808, 208 | 

NS 8 BATES CREM AALS LE TE 888, 500 | 
Total appropriated funds__ 


Shee Saree ee et 2,696,708 | __ 





‘ Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative agricultural 


extension work 


Appropriation Act, 1951, and base for 1952 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Increase (for extension of sec. 23 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act to Puerto Rico) 


Project statement 


$27, 103, 498 








Project 


mated) 





| 
| 
| 
epee Es RESTON Re, BARN CSRE) SOME 
1. Capper-Ketcham Act (act of May 22, 1928) ____.| $1,480,000 $1, 480, 000 
2. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title I (act of June 29, | 
1935) an .| 12,000,000 | 12, 000, 000 


3. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title II of the act ap- 
proved June 29, 1935, as amended by the act of June 
6, 1945 A ee a ler ae 12, 250,000 12, 250, 000 
Administrative expenses, Federal Extension | 
Service - - 235, 691 7 tg See ers 
4. Additional extension work (act of Apri! 24, 1939) ____| 555, 000 tS eee 
5. Alaska: | 
OE 8 Se el Re ee ee ee 13, 950 13,080 |-..... 
Rn CG I MUO oe en eumakiounecesdaal 10, 000 | 42, 150 
6. Puerto Rico: 
te oe & | +) Se Ree rm 408, 000 | 408, 000 
(Sec. 3, act of ‘Mar. 4, “1931, extension of Caper: 
Ketcham Act to Puerto Rico) _. eeceu 31, 348 |- 
(Act of Oct. 26, 1949, Public Law 406)......---_____|__- st 40, 000 +61, 090 
Housing Act of 1949, Title Uy 116, 400 33, 050 
Gnulined balance... - GS VT RSS PRPS | 14, 309 
pi EUG. pi a Sean aa a: eae) 27, 083, 350 27, 103, 498 +61, 090 
Transfer in 1950 estimates from ‘‘Salaries and Expenses, 
Farm Housing, Department of Agriculture” : } —116, 400 
Total appropriation or estimate.............-____| | 26, 966, 950 27, 103, 498 





| 1951 (esti- | Increase or 
Or | 
1950 | decrease 


! Funds for fiscal yetr 1950 appropriated under the act of June 20, 1936, provisions of w hich oinstinn 


partial benefits of the Capper-Ketcham Act to Alaska were substututedfor by the act of Oct. 27, 1949. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WuirrEN. We will be glad to have your general statement. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The proper legal defini- 
tion of the Extension Service is the “Cooperative Extension Service,” 
because it represents the cooperative arrangement between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the land-grant college of each State. 

The headquarters for the State are on the land-grant college campus. 
There are extension offices and extension workers in practically all 
counties. 

The cooperative relationships are carried out by means of projects, 
plans of work and budgets which are prepared in the States by the 
State director of extension, and are sent to the Department and ap- 
proved. 

The Director of the Extension Service in the State is a cooperative 
employee and represents both the president and board of trustees 
of the land-grant college, and the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
acts of Congress which lie behind the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The employees of the Cooperative Extension Service in the States 
are properly designated as “cooperative employees.’’ They carry 
appointments by the Secretary of Agriculture. They participate in 
Federal retirement, in the use of the frank, and of the Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation in case of injury. 

There are now approximately 12,000 professional extension em- 
ployees in the States, and there is a total of approximately 215 (clerks 
and professional) in the Department of Agriculture; but 11 of those 
are not located in Washington. They are located outside of Wash- 
ington. 

The center of the activity of the Extension Service is in the county 
and in each county there is a plan or program of work for the year 
which is based primarily on the important problems of farm people 
in the county. This program is developed largely by the farm people 
of the county and the unpaid local leaders and community committee- 
men. The extension work is built around that plan of work. 

It is carried on by the county agent and the home demonstration 
agent and, in some States, by 4-H Club agents, and in other States 
the county agent and the home demonstration agents or their assist- 
ants carry on the 4—H Club work. 

There has been not a great deal of change in the programs in the 
counties during this past year. There has been an increase of about 
$2,500,000 in funds appropriated by the States and raised by the 
counties for the support of extension work. 

I could, Mr. Chairman, go into considerable detail if you would 
like to have me do so by way of report of extension work during this 
past year, if you have specific questions that might arise with reference 
to specific lines of work in connection with these hearings. I would 
be glad to answer them. 


ADJUSTMENT TO MOBILIZATION 


I might mention that the principal adjustment in the State and 
county programs of our work has had to do with adjusting our work 
to the mobilization period and effort. As illustrations of some of the 
mobilization changes or adjustments that have taken place: One of 
these adjustments has been in the field of a national project that we 
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have developed called the grassland project, which has to do with 
increasing and better use of grass and forage resources of the country. 

I was in New York State week before last. I asked the extension 
director what percent of the farms in New York, particularly the 
dairy farms, in his judgment were up to the latest in practices and 
recommendations of the experiment station with reference to pastures 
and grassland; and he told me about 50 percent. There has been a 
great deal done in this grassland project, and we feel what is going on 
now is very important and fits into the mobilization program. 


HOME GARDENS 


Another aspect which we are laying greater emphasis on has been 
on home gardens and the home food supply. That is always an 
important project. But there is a great deal of interest this spring 
in cities and in suburbs and in villages, as well as on farms, with 
reference to gardens. The large number of freezers that farmers who 
have electricity have in their homes, and those that are adjacent to 
freezer locker plants, has greatly increased that aspect of home food 
supply. 

LABOR EFFICIENCY 


We are doing a lot on labor efficiency. This is on the assumption 
that labor will be one of the problems, and what we can do in an 
educational way that improves the better use of the employed labor 
and the more efficient use of the machinery and the farm management 
aspects helps the farm family labor that much. 

A great many of the farms of the country are really a kind of one 
and a half man farm. We feel that under the present situation, family 
labor is going to do a good deal more farm work than they have done 
in the past. We have adjusted our home economics program to the 
problems that we think will be in the home. With the mobilization 
period, the youth program has also been adjusted somewhat, a good 
deal of emphasis on citizenship and on relationships with the older 
farm youth that will be going into the armed services. 

We are doing more in the home consumption field in adjusting 
marketing activities to what we believe lies ahead. We have been 
called upon to give a good deal of assistance in the farm extension 
program in training of people from other lands that are expected to 
develop extension work in their own countries; and also we are 
developing more in the field of agricultural policies and citizenship, 
and what the ideals of our country are and what democracy means 
and what the conflict is which confronts the world today. 


STATE FUNDS INCREASED 


Our budget that we are submitting to you, you will note, is approxi- 
mately the same as was submitted last year, with the primary increase 
being to Puerto Rico. Since our hearing last year, the percentage of 
money which is contributed by the States has increased in proportion 
to that contributed by the Federal Government. It now stands 
approximately 42 percent by the Federal Government and 58 percent 
by the States. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, the States and counties have in- 
creased their contribution to the cooperative extension service last 
year by about $2,500,000. 


~ 


A good deal of this $2,500,000 has gone 
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into salaries, but there has been an increase of about 600 extension 
workers within the States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wilson, we have been seriously disturbed for 
several years, and I know others have, about continuing reports of 
conflicts at the local level, conflicts in jurisdiction and in effort, and 
many times actual competition between agricultural agencies as to 
who is to do a given job. 

Reports have come to us because we have sat on this particular 
committee. I am sure that in many sections of the country—I know 
many myself—the Soil Conservation Service and the Production and 
Marketing Administration and other agricultural agencies work 
together harmoniously. 

ut from reports that are coming to us, there have been areas 
where that is not true. Last March the Appropriations Committee 
called for an investigation of this situation, and four people were 
selected who had no connection with the Department of Agriculture 
at all to make such a study. 

They made a rather thorough survey in 48 counties in 13 States. 
That report has been made available to us here. Much of it has been 
put in the record. I will not bother to put all of it in again. 

This report substantiates many of the charges we have been receiv- 
ing. It quotes employees and officials of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the Production and Marketing Administration with regard to 
the Extension Service. In many instances they feel the Extension 
Service oversteps itself and fails to cooperate and coordinate its effort 
with their work. 

Now, people in the Extension Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service report the same thing on the Production and Marketing 
Administration; and folks in the Extension Service and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration give the same sort of story about 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

These facts were called to the attention of the Secretary of the 
Department. He has recently issued an order in an effort to coordi- 
nate as much as possible these activities, within his authority to do so. 
I do not know how his orders are going to work, but it is a move in the 
right direction. 

For instance, he has issued orders to keep the agricultural offices 
open throughout the week, instead of having them closed on Saturday, 
the day that the farmers are in town. Incidentally, the county agent 
in my county usually spends his day there on Saturday, but it is not 
true everywhere, and not true of all agricultural agencies. 

The Secretary is also asking in his order that the offices be put 
together where possible and that the county agent be invited to join, 
too. He sets up certain wartime committees for handling the war 
effort, in which the extension agent would be invited to participate 
and become a member. 

I cite this one matter from this report. Other parts of it will be in 
the hearings and you will have a chance to see it. We hope it will 
have your study. But this just points out the need for some coordina- 
tion from the standpoint of the farmer. 

Now, this is a listing of the chronological events which normally 
happen when the farmer builds terraces on his farm; as set forth in 
this report: 





1. He will come to the office of the Extension Service and request advice. The 
Extension Service will refer the farmer to the local PMA office. 
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2. The local PMA office will advise the farmer as to whether or not funds are 
available to pay for this conservation practice and if such funds are available, 
the farmer is advised that a PMA representative will be sent to inspect the area 
on his farm which he desires terraced. After inspection and approval by a PMA 
representative, the farmer may then go to the local office of SCS. 

3. At the SCS office the farmer is advised that no terracing work can be done on 
his farm by the SCS until a land utilization survey has been made and a farm 
plan developed. After the development of such a plan, SCS will then send 
technical representatives to the farm to stake out the necessary contour lines. 

4. The farmer then must recontact PMA who sends another representative to 
the farm to measure the lines staked out by SCS and issue a formal permit before 
construction of the terraces is begun. 

5. SCS then advises and assists in the actual construction of the terraces. 

6. The farmer must again contact PMA who sends another representative to 
the farm to check the job and certify it for payment. 


Some additional examples of what may happen in this involved 
process are: 


In item No. 1, the Extension Service may endeavor to sell the farmer the idea 
that the county extension agent is prepared to do everything which the farmer 
desires quicker and at less cost to him. Also, the farmer may for the first time 
discover that the standards covering conservation practices differ widely among 
the various USDA agencies. 

For example, in one State SCS requires grass to be planted before water is 
turned into a terrace outlet while PMA will pay for this conservation practice 
when it is only indicated that such planting will be made at a later date. In 
another State, SCS recommends the use of Reed’s canary grass on grass water- 
ways whereas the Extension Service says it cannot be successfully used. 

All of this shows that the farmer is getting conflicting advice from 
many places and has to go to many different places to get the benefits 
of the various services that are set up to assist him in this soil con- 
servation problem. 

I have heard it said many times by many folks that there should 
be some centralization and that the county extension agent was the 
logical place for centering those. But when you raise with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the problem of coordinating this work at the local 
level, it immediately develops that you are not properly a part of 
the Department of Agriculture. As you explained here, you are not 
under the control of the Secretary. 

This report calls attention further to how this work is decentralized 
and to the fact that each State and county is more or less separate 
from you. Now this report says this: 

One State official cited the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act as authorizing and 
requiring the Extension Service to ‘‘aid in diffusing useful and practical informa- 
tion in agriculture and home economics and encourage the application of same 
through field demonstrations, publications, and otherwise.”’ It was contended 
that the Extension Service cannot withdraw from the field of soil conservation and 
other technical asistance to farmers. This seems to be the general attitude of both 
State and county officials of the Cooperative Extension Service and as long as it 
continues conflict and rivalry will exist. 

The Federal Extension Service in Washington is aware of the conditions in the 
field but seems unable or unwilling to do anything about it. The program of the 
Cooperative Extension Service is developed and carried out by the States. The 
work plans of the State are reviewed in Washington but there was no indication 
that any major changes were ever made or that the plans were coordinated 
between States or with other agencies of the Department. Few, if any, policy 
directives or guides for State planning are ever issued from Washington. One 
field official stated that he had not received a single directive from Washington 
for over 3 years. 

The point I make is this: Here is the Extension Service largely 
independent of the Department. 
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When you get into it further you find that each State has its own 
program. While you have some review over their programs, there is 
no coordinated plan here which goes out to the States. 

So, apparently not even you and the Secretary can get together 
and work out a coordinated program. I am wondering if you have 
any suggestions as to any changes and improvements that could be 
made to bring about a better situation and get more results for the 
dollars spent and more information and practical help to the farmer. 

This report also calls attention to the fact that in the average county 
you frequently find the Department’s activities located in numerous 
places, and an extension agent located somewhere else, with duplica- 
tion of stenographic help and many other things. 

I have heard a number of extension agents say that the soil con- 
servation program should have been handled through your Extension 
Service. I have sometimes wondered why at the outset there was 
not some coordination. 

But, when you study this and find out actually that there is little 
control over the Extension Service, that within the basic law each 
State is independent, subject to your approval of its plans, you can 
understand why that was not the approach at the start. 

Do you have any statements you wish to make on these matters? 


PARTNERSHIP WITH COLLEGES 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I have first a statement which I do 
not think needs to be amplified, because I think the members of the 
committee understand it. That is, that the Cooperative Extension 
Service is not a Federal straight-line agency in the sense of a Federal 
agency that is responsible in its finality to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There is an interesting history of the passage of the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914. The essence of it was that for 3 years, I believe, the 
proposal did not finally pass Congress because this question of Federal 
domination versus grants to States was involved. It was finally 
compromised on the basis that this should be a partnership; and that 
on the basis of a partnership where you have two partners, the partner- 
ship does what the two partners agree to and what the two partners 
do not agree to, that is not a part of its plan. That is the way we 
have operated since 1914. 

Therefore in the sense of sending directives to States ‘‘that you must 
do this,” we, of course, cannot do. We operate through conference 
and personal discussion with the Extension Director; and our policy, 
of course, is one of having the greatest amount of cooperation between 
these agencies. 

It is my personal opinion that an educational organization like the 
Extension Service is not fitted to carry on administrative activities 
where sums of money are involved or obligations, penalties, or 
policing are required. That, it seems to me, should be the respon- 
sibility of other agencies directly responsible to the Congress. 

Now, then, three things that are in the province of the Extension 
Service: One is to bring to the farm people of that county the practices 
that are recommended by the agricultural college in the State, the 
research and the teaching and everything on the campus of the 
agricultural college and the scientific knowledge that originates in 
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the Department of Agriculture so farmers will have an understanding 
of what it is that we are trying to get at with these farm programs. 

The second thing, if a program can be developed in a county by 
widespread participation of the people in the county, that develop- 
ment of the program, it seems to me, is to quite an extent a responsi- 
bility of the Extension Service. That is the planning within the 
county, should be led by the Extension Service. 

Then after that program planning, the conservation activities as 
well as other action activities naturally fit into the program. In those 
States in which we have the most harmonious relations we get the 
best job of planning done. But I still recognize that there are certain 
States and personalities in counties that do not see eve to eye, and 
that brings about some of this lack of coordination that you speak 
about. 

Mr. Wuirren. This committee recognizes fully the many advan- 
tages of this partnership arrangement, where the State and county 
pay a part of the local agent’s salary and have some degree of local 
control. Of course, when a new agent is hired, he is subject to the 
approval of the State extension director, and through that means 
they have some say-so about the class of quality of man who goes 
there. We recognize that. 

But when we here in Congress or anyone else tries to work out a 
plan wherepy all the activities in a given county can be fully coor- 
dinated and located in a central office and one part of it is free and 
independent, vou can see what kind of a problem you run into. 

Thus it is that in the Secretary’s order certain things are ordered 
with reference to the Production and Marketing Administration, and 
Soil Conservation, but when it comes to the Extension Service, the 
county agent is invited to participate. 

Now, we are in the midst of an emergency. We have certain 
problems in connection with the war effort that are going to arise 
in which agriculture must play a part. The county extension agent 
certainly should be a key figure in that along with the other agencies. 
From what you tell me, the only way that can be handled between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Extension people is to work 
out a contract or statement—what you refer to as a memorandum of 
understanding, I believe—in which each party’s part is agreed to. 
After such an agreement, the Extension Service would be obligated 
to carry it out just as much as if the Department had a right to direct 
them to do that, would it not? 

Mr. Witson. That is right, if both parties agreed to it. 

Mr. Wuirten. Once agreed upon, they would be just as obligated 
as though you had a right to tell them what to do. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. WuirtteNn. It strikes me that such a plan certainly should be 
worked out as quickly as possible. A plan should be worked up by 
the Department of Agriculture, which is charged with the primary 
duty, and there should be a conference with the Extension people as 
to what part they should play in it. By a memorandum of under- 
standing it strikes me that we might resolve this so that you could 
know exactly what to count on, instead of setting up a board and 
merely inviting the Extension Service to participate. 

Mr. Witson. We have certain precedents, Mr. Chairman, for 
what you say here, certain things which the Federal Government, the 
Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, have requested of the Exten- 
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sion Service. And on the basis of that request, a memorandum of 
understanding, where it is worked out, you see, where both parties 
agree to do the same thing. 

We have several precedents for that. I think, too, that the people 
in the States are cooperative-minded toward the Congress, and if there 
were specific things that the Congress would like to have the States 
do, I think that the States would 2 cooperative in relation to it. 

These payments to States are made, on the basis, or as we interpret 
the cooperation between the Federal Government and the States, on 
the terms which were set up in that original Smith-Lever Act. It 
was optional, of course, with the State as to whether or not they 
accepted the terms in that original Smith-Lever Act. This memo- 
randum of 1914 and acts of the legislature, which from the standpoint 
of the State governments, accepted the terms of the partnership that 
was set forth in the act of 194, all of that indicates that this coopera- 
tion with the States is on the basis of payments from the Federal 
Government; and these payments are on the basis of certain things 
which were stipulated and certain desires of Congress as to the matter 
in which they want to cooperate. 

I think you have in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the desire of Congress 
or the Secretary could be met by working out with the presidents of 
the land-grant colleges and the boards of trustees of the land-grant 
colleges, through a memorandum of agreement, the kind of thing 
which you think should be resolved. 

Mr. WuirtEen. We read one or two stories recently where 1 man 
said there were 17 different agricultural agents who attended 1 
meeting from the various agencies in the county. And from every 
county you hear constantly the same criticism about the number of 
Federal employees that we have. And you are included by the 
public eye as Federal employees whether you technically are or not. 

It is that very real problem which I am trying to point up. I do not 
know the answer. I have found in digging into it, that it is not merely 
a question of who is going to be the top man—the PMA, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Farmers Home Administration, or the 
Extension Service. It is more complex than that because of the 
independent position of the Extension Service. I can see why the 
Department, in setting up a big soil-conservation program, would 
not want to be dependent entirely upon people who are controlled 
by somebody else; just like you, the Extension Service, would not want 
your program to be handled in the field by the Soil Conservation people 
who are controlled by another group. 

Mr. Witson. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirren. That clarifies to my mind, to some extent, why 
these things have been built up, and there is usually some reason if 
you just check back into these things. Any light that you can shed or 
any suggestions that you can make as to how the matter could better 
be handled will be welcome. 


PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYEES IN PUERTO RICO 


I notice one other statement, Mr. Wilson, with regard to Puerto 
Rico. We have had our attention called to the fact that certain Fed- 
eral employees who are residents of Puerto Rico are paid the 25 per- 
cent over and above the regular going salaries. With your type of 
working arrangement there, are you tied down by that same provision? 
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Mr. Conway. We do not have that at all. Most of the salaries of 
our agents in Puerto Rico are much lower than the salaries of the 
workers in the States. 

Mr. Warrren. Through some mishap in the law, the postal worker 
in Honolulu, a resident of Honolulu, for instance, gets 25 percent more 
salary than his counterpart over here. In Puerto Rico, a native 
working for the Federal Government gets 25 percent more than the 
same worker here in the United States. 

I understand that the intent of the act was to cover the man who is 
transferred from the United States to these places, having the problem 
of moving his family and things of that sort, But somebody has in- 
sisted that it be carried out to the point of paying the local worker on 
that basis. 

Mr. Conway. The average salary of our county agents in Puerto 
Rico is $2,660, as compared with $4,563 as the average in the United 
States. It is a tremendous difference. Of course they should raise 
their salaries to some extent. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are asking, I believe you stated, for additional 
money for Puerto Rico. What is the basis for that? 

Mr. Conway. We are asking for $61,090, and that is a portion of 
the funds which were authorized in the act which was passed in 1949, 
extending the benefits of the Bankhead-Flannagan Act to Puerto 
Rico. For the first year Puerto Rico was authorized to receive 
$101,090, and Congress provided $40,000 of that for the present year, 
which leaves $61,090 to reach the amount actually authorized. 

Mr. Wuitren. How much good are they doing with the people 
they have already got over there? Is there any basis for making 
this increase other than that the law just authorizes it? 

Mr. Conway. We think that they have done very fine work. Of 
course they have a tremendous rural population. They have around 

2,000,000 people, and they are making very good strides, we think, 
particularly in 4-H Club work and in work on small farms. They 
have approximately 18,000 boys and girls enrolled in 4-H Club work 
now, but of course they hope to have more. They would like to have 
an enrollment of around 50,000. 

The 4-H Club work in Puerto Rico is carried on similar to the work 
in the Southern States. That is, the county agents and the county 
home demonstration agents carry on the 4—H Club work; and in other 
fields we think they have made very fine progress, and we feel that 
this money will be placed to the very best advantage and will use at 
least 90 percent of it out in the countries where action is needed. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS ALLOTTED 


Mr. Warrren. What contribution do they make toward this 
program? 

Mr. Conway. You will notice on this large table which is here 
their contribution at the present time. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe I would like to have that table inserted 
in the record in connection with Mr. Wilson’s statement. 

Mr. Conway. The insular government is putting in $405,064.81, and 
we recently had word that they hope to get an increase of approx- 
imately $100,000 for the coming year. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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SUPERVISION OF STATE WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. What supervision do you have over the work at the 
State level? We hear you from time to time; we pass on your admin- 
istrative expenses for the Washington office. This is rather a serious 
charge, it strikes me, where these investigators have said that one of 
your folks had not heard from you in 3 years. 

I realize that your State colleges and your extension people more 
or less work up their own programs. But we should have at the top 
a rather close contact with what is going on to prevent duplication 
and make our dollars go further through the various land-grant 
colleges. 

The experiment stations, as I understand it, can control how the 
experimental work is carried on in each case where any Federal 
money goes into it. What control do you have over the operations 
in the various States? 

Mr. Conway. I think we get more information than the Office of 
Experiment Stations, would you not say, Dr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. I think we go into much more detail in our exami- 
nations and we receive annual budgets and plans of work; before any 
State can set up any funds or spend any funds in any line of work, 
they submit a project agreement to us and a detailed plan showing 
how they plan to operate on that particular line of work. 

The budget carries the proposed expenditures for the Federal funds 
and the so-called offset funds, as well as all of their additional State 
and county funds which are not actually required under the law. We 
get these annual plans of work in connection with the budget, and 
they are reviewed and considered by our folks, and in every State 
the accounts are examined each year, by representatives of our office 
just as the Office of Experiment Stations. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Wuirren. How many people do you have in the Washington 
office? 

Mr. Conway. We have 204 people. 

Mr. Wixson. I would say of which about 75 are professional people. 
Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Conway has stated here, all of the accounts are 
examined, each individual account. Then the projects and the plans 
of work and the budgets are all examined and approved, and these 
professional people that we have are working with the States all the 
time and we are dividing up into four regions, so to speak. We have 
for each region one man that represents the agricultural relations and 
one woman representing the home-economics relations, and one repre- 
senting 4-H Club work, that make every 4 months, or every 3 months, 
a visit to the States. And our specialists in the field of conservation 
and animal husbandry and dairying and this kind of thing are con- 
stantly working with the States. 

We have two what we call regional administrative conferences with 
the extension directors which last from 2 days to 4 days in each one 
of these four regions, one in the spring and one in the fall. As a matter 
of fact, we have three—including one at the time of the meeting of the 
land-grant colleges associations. 
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Involved in those are this administration and service by conference, 
if you call it such; and you may recall that a few vears ago a joint 
committee was appointed, five representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, five members by the land-grant colleges who were 
principally presidents, to go into the whole problem of the policies 
and programs and relationships of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

That is, I think, an important kind of document because that repre- 
sented the top thinking from both levels; and they pointed out that 
our function in the Federal Extension Service is that of leadership 
without direction. That was placed in the report in italics. 

Now I take that to mean leadership, but you do not have this 
straight-line control. You work it out by conference and by mutual 
agreement rather than by straight-line administration. 


COOPERATION IN EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Wuirren. In the event the Secretary or the Department of 
Agriculture should feel that anything within reason was needed from 
the Extension Service in meeting a wartime need, is there any reason 
to feel that there would be any hesitancy on the part of any extension 
group or land-grant college to enter into an agreement to take on 
their part? 

Mr. Witson. I am sure there would be complete cooperation. 
That has always been the case. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to leave any impression that there 
has been any complaint by the Department, or any charge that they 
would not. I am just trying to find out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We know of the good work that extension has done 
all through these years and it more or less comes as an accepted thing. 
We take them pretty well at their word when they come before this 
subcommittee; and all 1 have got to say today is to compliment them 
on their good work. 


CONSOLIDATION OF EXTENSION ACTS 


Mr. Wiuson. In conjunction with that table, Mr. Chairman, I 
might mention that according to our various acts the distribution is 
made by the population, some by farm population and some by rural 
population, within the States. 

Last year being the census year, these tabulations are coming out 
now, and we will have the problem of redistribution when officially 
these figures are available; and that means that States that have lost 
population lose money; and States that have gained population gain it. 
That always makes a considerable administrative complicated 
problem for us. 

In that connection, I might mention that our joint committee has 
been working on the problem of simplifying the various acts and so on. 

Mr. Wuirren. This committeea sked you to do so some time ago. 
I know you had been working on it. What to do about it, I under- 
stand, is still under advisement. 

Mr. Witson. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, there is any pressure 
from our angle. 

Mr. Wuirten. I want to tell you that we urged you to do it, and 
we understand that it was done at our insistence. 
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Mr. WHEELER. We intended to make a similar report when the 


Office of Experiment Station representatives were here. 


We would 


like to advise you that we have followed through with the State people, 
and they have prepared a consolidated authorization bill whi 
satisfactory to them and to the Department. 
Mr. Wuirren. If you have copies of those reports, I wish you 
would furnish them for the use of the committee. 
ested in agriculture and in the handling of this, and we will be glad to 
discuss any individual or personal ideas that any of you may have in 


connection with it at any time. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


We are 


ich is 


all inter- 








| 1950 actual 
























































1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

Asperoeriat inno ambtnete «55. 5 an ince nnctn dc coc-siese $901, 700 $900, 000 $887, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._................----- MEE heuh< odiel orb cutamenetine 
Savings under sec. 1214 pias MAL ee Udisrldtacbadlpaiilas: wees ce igiitin ad gies meee MOOS By ie ckusdewdaw 
lS Ret i i aI i le RAR ell 877, 986 891, 000 887, 500 

Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, farm hous- 
ing, Department of Agriculture”’.._................-.------- | ee eR: ES Seen 

Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculvure’’_..............--.- —4, 029 th ae PR Ae 
Total Gitect Celt. oon pec enccsccceecnsesice 894, 247 888, 500 887, 500 

REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
Reimbursement for services performed_--_-.............--.---- 4, 883 6, 500 6, 500 
Se PE 899, 130 895, 000 894, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

1. General administration and business service__.............- $184, 052 $190, 300 $190, 175 

2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and plans 

ne ORY of State expenditures from Federal pay- 
TEESE ETE PETE ET SECO ee ee ee 45, 925 43, 800 43, 775 

3. ples and coordination of State and county extension 
SESS She ORS Tee ALS ee ea 169, 823 163, 650 163, 625 

4. Development of technical subject matter for use by State 
eR Sesh RAE INE 2s oc SS 150, 859 149, 900 149, 125 

5. Field studies of extension work and the training of extension 
Be paral maw aS ve Benes, -< DSi aaa seating, gree, 96, 810 97, 900 97, 875 

6. Preparation and distribution of visual material and exten- 
sion literature to Department and State extension forces. 163, 924 152, 350 152, 350 

7. Program development and coordination of extension agri- 
ee INR G5 505 ceddhch.daoend-ocdsienerbeeceo 82, 854 90, 600 90, 575 
ee I oo asa ts es Bran 894, 247 888, 500 887, 500 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS oa 
1. General administration and business service_._.--.-..--.- ; | SN Es Sain Meee eee 

2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and plans 

and examination of State expenditures from Federal pay- 
Pas. ctcgsusdnnokcacnceccesuontertweahucpnnacwecmeaine 4, 673 6, 500 6, 500 
Total reimbursable obligations-................----.--- 4, 883 | 6, 500 6, 500 
Total obligations..........- EM ARLE ELS | 899, 130 | 895, 000 894, 000 











| 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 











Total number of permanent positions. --....................-. 160 152 151 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............-.-...._- SRN ONE EAR (eames ef 
Average number of all employees... ....--.--..-..-----.-.---- 153 150 148 
Personal service obligations: " 
I NN LNs ivhneondndnweaduucustecsovascass $735, 171 $743, 361 $742, 16 
Part-time and temporary positions_................-..---- 5 EN DIAS See ~ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_-.._...-...---.-_- ie Raee fc <ieskmosus 2,894 
Total personal service obligations. ..-..........-.-...--- 730, 956 743, 361 745, 059 











DIRECT ORLICATIONS 



































ES ee aera aires iceeieice Waban 735, 672 737, 061 738, 759 
NS eae ons EEE ship nn onchgateas ee Rat ; 66, 957 62, 500 62, 500 
03 Transportation of things----.-.-- inkednd ae ee 19, 383 18, 200 18, 200 
04 Communication services.............--..-.....- ine Rei J 7, 663 6, 300 6, 300 
05 Rents and utility sesvices..............--- it SPT ETERS 1, 225 500 
eT a ae ee a ‘ 46, 000 46, 000 
Oy cee RT GOP VIOOS.. . . oo nie on os nk etectensins 9, 132 7, 064 
we aes ys Ce ar ee 4, 987 4, 987 
09 Equipment 4 pukbbemamaaewatetesoe Re ae eee 3, 006 3, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments ia se tnapialtitigcdiaeacsieiess tela tbeneniig th de6 secant « 95 190 

eet 
ORE Bisset CBO once sndscccsnnccducccccsvs j 894, 247 | 888, 500 887, 500 

REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS yo 
ee RN a 5 oc kccineae eatin Maiweucinuddlacuciion aa 4, 284 | 6, 300 6, 300 
oe Ee Ne nt ee On ee 599 | 200 200 
Total reimbursable obligations................--.-.-.-.- 4, 883 | 6, 500 6, 500 
OE aE oe eT ATONE | 899, 130 | 895, 000 | 894, 000 
| 








Mr. Wuirren. In connection with ‘Salaries and expenses’’, I would 
like to include pages 348 and 349 of volume II of the justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses 


IRON TN, TUNE oe ns Pe iy er Sea ne bows wa on eS $900, 000 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214....:..........-.-.----.-..-..- —9, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 

Office of Information” for distribution of motion pictures_________- —2, 500 
Pe SONS ee ere ae tee Bee ene Coe se) ees Se eee 888, 500 
pram camete. 1080. oats acu ae Noket Sesh ea bende 887, 500 


Decrease (to provide a direct appropriation to the General Services 
Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs previously 
ee Grae (aes ATOUIINENON) On oe eS oes oe —1, 000 
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Project statement 











: Decrease , 
rae 1951 (esti- 4 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 GSA ad- oF 
mated) justment mated) 
1. General administration and business service... _. $184, 052 $190, 300 —$125 $190, 175 


2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and 
plans, and examination of State expenditures from 


Federal payments. 45, 925 43, 800 —25 43, 775 
3. Planning and coordination of State and county ex- | 

tension work - 169, 823 163, 650 —25 | 163, 625 
4. Development of technical subject matter for use by | 

State extension forces 150, 859 149, 900 —775 | 149, 125 
5. Field studies of extension w ork and the training of 

extension workers 96, 810 97, 900 —25 97, 875 


6. Preparation and distribution of visual materi: il and 
extension literature to Department and State ex- | 
tension forces__- 163, 924 kf ee | 152, 350 
: Program development. and coordination of extension | 





- 
ri 











| 
agricultural economics 82, 854 90, 600 | —25 | 90, 575 
Unobligated balance 05 906 4. eels bw as Ee 
IR 5 oc i oes Se da ccnnaceescsbnecsan 917, 961 888, 500 mi, 000 "887, 500 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information”’ ; +4, 029 +2, 500 
Transfer in 1951 estimates from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
farm housing, Department of Agriculture”’ iol | — 20, 290 aeons 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214 ‘ ani +9, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate. -_-._.....-..--- 901, 700 | 900, 000 





Mr. Wuirten. Your general expenses are set up on approximately 
the same basis as the current year; are they not? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your State contributions to this type of effort have 
gone up considerably through the years; have they not? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 


4-H CLUB WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. How about your 4-H Club work? Have you been 
giving special attention to that through the last year? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. Of course, it is a part of our total program. 
We hoped that we would make the 2,000,000 mark. We did not quite 
make it, as the 1949 enrollment was 1,886,249 boys and girls. It is 
very important work and is making progress. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I would say that your entire program is worth 
while, if nothing else, for the 4-H Club work. 

Mr. Witson. These boys and girls that are in 4-H Club are going 
to be the farmers and farm homemakers of the next generation. 

Mr. Anverson. Yes; they will be leaders of America in the future 
to come. 

Mr. Wuirren. They do not have to wait until they are grown 
either. They have more to say and do with the present operation 
of their parents’ farms and homes than you might realize. In fact, 
you can see their chance right there at home. They do not have to 
wait until they move out. 

This committee has always been very active in its support of 4-H 
Club work. We will include this table on 4-H Clubs in the record at 
this point. 








baie lnnt bid 


tule niin taints deel * 
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(The table referred to is as follows: ) 
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Baroliments 6 and cosas in 4-H kinribe in 1949, eee by ¢ all extension s ogenip 





! 


State 


Connecticut - - 
Delaware... -- 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey-.-- = 4 lial 
RE ks gneenkecseusnes 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 


EE ee 


Illinois _ . _. 

Indiana 

lowa - o< . oo 
Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri. - 
Nebraska_._-- - - ; 
North Dakota_----. 
Ohio a > 
South Dakota. ------- sant 
Wisconsin. 


Tetal....... ; 


Alabama. - --- 
Arkansas 
Florida_- 
Georgia 
Kentucky bea 
LOG. .........-.- 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina- 
Tennessee . 

Texas. _- 

Virginia 

Puerto Rico 


Total... 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 
W yoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Total... 


| Num. | Enrollments 
See SP Wt ee REE RR 2 
of | 
clubs Boys | Girls Total Boys 
2, 200 2,915 5,115 | 1,778 
762 | 789) 1,551 538 
2. 333 3,117 | 5,450 | 2,178 
6, 315 | 7, 267 | 13, 582 5, 498 
4, 800 | 555 | 12,355 | 3,$ 
3, 243 | 4, $24} 7,567) 2, 
3,382 | 4,448 7,830 | 2,6 
24,786 | 24,664 | 49,450 | 17, 
7,792 | 16,775 | 24,567 | 6,2 
1,463 | 1,673| 3,136) 1,; 
2.9388 | 3,599) 6,537] 1,§ 
| 13,550 | 18, 951 9 
73, 564 | 96, 077 | 169, cL 5 
3, 497 | 20,876 30, 544 | 51, 420 | 16, 566 | 
3,198 | 26,564} 41,587 | 68,151 | 21,814 
2,552 | 19,534 | 22,623 | 42,157 | 14,498 
1,288 | 13,497 | 13,599 27,096 | 11,450 
5,126 | 25, 739 30,570 | 56,309 | 22,612 
2,168 | 24, 238 24,047 | 49,185 | 20, 140 
1, 897 | 16,545 | 17,919 | 34,464 | 11,114 
2,501 | 7,583 | 10,759] 18,342 | 6,339 | 
1,059 | 5,665 | 6,770 12,435 | 4,621 
4,185 | 23,619 | 39,201 | 62,820 | 19, 262 
954 | 4, 466 5,520 | 9,986] 3, 
2, 178 | 20,320 | 20,540 | 40,860 
208, 646 | 264,579 | 473,225 |168, 475 
-- jb ___—_ = = ———— a 
( “59, 359 | 60,728 | 120,087 | 47, 
2,030 | 41,612 | 45,871 | 87,483 | 29,12 
1,148 | 11,230} 14,865 | 26,095 | 
2,292 | 55,461 | 59,567 | 115,028 | 
2,089 | 29,469 | 36,614 | 66,083 | 2: 
1,228 | 29,571 | 36,134 | 65,705 | 23, 74¢ 
3,492 | 45,506 | 61,382 | 106,888 | 30,778 
2,152 | 53,800 | 69,135 | 122,935 | 39,932 
1,890 | 30,760 | 30,083 | 60,843 | 26,082 
1,844 | 20,339; 27,818! 48,157 | 13, 694 
3, 280 | 58,692 | 62,017 | 120, 709 44, 989 
4,511 | 55,604 | 57,910 | 113,514 | 41,013 
1,637 | 21,875 27,193 | 49, oes 14, 691 
687 8, 538 8,869 | 17,407 8, 037 
31, 180 [521,816 | 598, 186 |1, 120,002 |394, 952 
254 | 1,421 1, 989 | 3,4 
967 | 8,172 9, 941 | ; 
1,693 | 7,305 9, 966 | 
1, 028 | 3, 737 6, 486 | 
897 | 3,498 5, | 8, ! 
144} 531 1, 
384 | 3,708 4, 7, § 
3, 206 | 10,892 15, 26, 428 
1, 188 1, 899 6, &, 613 
1, 324 5, 260 7, 12, 604 
463 | 1,684 2, 4, 305 
44 130 360 
311 | 1,835 2, 4, 281 
AM, 903 50, 072 73,274 | 123,346 | 37,854 
“84, 020 854, 09S (1,032,116 1, 886, 214 656, 914 


Grand total 
1948 total 








81, 738 





829, 741 











999, 509 








1, 829, 250 627,718 

















26, 458 


35, 222 | 


| 18,027 


11, 895 | 
27, 384 | 


21, 609 
13, 281 
9, 365 
5, 583 
| 34,329 
| 4,704 
| 17,075 


| 


224, 932 


: | 46,639 


32, 942 


48, 569 
| 28, 783 
| 27, 897 


| 43, 626 | 
AS, 291 | 


| 26, 645 
| 20, 180 
| 46, 884 


| 43,099 | 


21, 379 


| 
| 8, 674 | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


8,415 


452, 023 


58, 062 


810, 


777, 


374 





557 


161 | 
1,813 | 


l, 


1, 405, 092 


Completions 
Girls Total 
2, 345 4,123 
599 | 1, 137 
2,943 | 5,121 
5,965 | 11, 463 
6, O85 | 10, 049 
3, 405 | 5, 863 
3. 568 6, 245 
18,019 | 35,077 


49, 996 | 


41, 749 
24, 395 
15, 704 | 
10, 204 
53, 
8, 531 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


591 | 


| 


33, 307 | 


393, 407 | 


94, 437 
62, 066 
16, 307 
92, 742 


| 
| 
| 
| 


52, 042 | 


51, 646 
74, 404 


| 


84,112 | 


36, 070 


16, 452 | 


05, 916 


467, 471 


846, 975 | 





Per- 
cent 


com- 


I ) 






leting 


80. 61 
73. 31 
93. 96 
84. 40 
81. 33 
77.48 
79. 76 
70. 93 
80. 58 
89. 95 
71.19 
76. 38 





86. 16 
88.79 
84. 88 
70. 78 
85. 62 
$2. 06 
85. 31 
85. 43 
$1.51 


83.13 


78. 64 
70. 95 
62.49 
80. 62 
78. 75 
78. 60 
69. 61 
71. 76 
86. 66 
70. 34 
76. 11 
74. 10 
73. 51 
94. 51 


75. 62 


66. 51 
81. 34 
74. 62 
82. 33 
S80. 03 
78. 95 
68. 69 
80. 86 
80. 48 
70. 68 
84.85 
72. 
74. 89 


77. 76 


77. 80 
76. 81 
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Mr. Stiater. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to insert in 
the record the national recognition the 4-H Clubs of Okiahoma re- 
ceived in 1950. It is a record of which we Oklahomans are justly 
proud and one which we want to share with you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Champion livestock judging team: 

Woodward County—B. J. Cooper, Louise Neagle, C. E. Bodwell, and Gerald 
Cooper. C. E. Bodwell, high individual. 

Glenn Lee, Garvin County, grand champion barrow, junior show. 

a Garfield County, champion senior Hereford, junior and adult 
show. 

Billy Ray Howard, Garvin County, champion and reserve and champion 
pen of three spotted poland china barrows, open show. 


AMERICAN ROYAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Altus Ayers, Calument, Canadian County, grand champion barrow. 
Carl Hartwig, Dacoma, Woods County, grand champion steer. 
Kenneth Paulsen, Canton, Blaine County, grand champion lamb. 


NATIONAL WESTERN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Champion livestock judging team: 


Kay County, Bill Carmichael, Bill Moyer, Donald Bliss, Bill Carmichael, 
second high individual. 


NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


Porter Lee, Jr., Okmulgee County, achievement, top 4-H Club boy in the Nation, 
Winner of President Truman’s Trophy. 

R. J. Cooper, Woodward County, leadership. 

Carolyn Crumm, Caddo County, health. 

Mary Bellinghausen, Kay County, food preparation. 

Charles Wilson, Wagoner County, tractor maintenance. 

Joe Alexander, Washita County, girls record. 

Harous Dalton, Payne County, gardening. 

Patsy Ann Eaves, Murray County, home improvement. 

Willa Mae Groneman, Noble County, dairy foods. 

Wanda Miller, Kay County, poultry. 

Charles Moore, Delaware County, soil conservation. 

Glenn Lee, Garvin County, grand champion barrow. 

C. E. Bodwell, Woodward County, livestock judging. 

Gerald Cooper, Woodward County, livestock judging. 

Louis Neagle, Woodward County, livestock judging. 


OKLAHOMA 4-H CLUBS 
Made the best better in 1950 
‘With— 
3 grand champions—American Royal Livestock Show. 
Winner President Truman’s Trophy. 
15 national champions in Chicago. 
Record membership enrollment—78,000. 
2 national champion judging teams. 
1 grand champion—International Livestock Show. 
$26,000,000 invested in farming. 
Hall of Fame 


Last year, Gov. Roy J. Turner named two outstanding club members to the 
Oklahoma 4-H Club Hall of Fame: Mae Audell Murray, Custer County; Bill 
Carmichael, Kay County. 
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FUNDS FOR FARM HOUSING 


Mr. Wuirten. I notice you have about $33,050 for farm housing. 
Is that for work at the State level or is that carried on under your 
supervision here? 

Is there any competition or conflict between the work here and 
that carried on by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering? 

Mr. Conway. No, sir; I think not. Of course, it is such a small 
sum that we consulted the State directors and they thought it would 
be best to just divide that among the States that were interested. 
I think all but one State is receiving the allotment as shown on this 
large sheet, $640. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are they using that for research in connection with 
farm housing, or is it a case of just preparing the plans? 

Mr. Conway. It is primarily used for plans for farm buildings and 
some travel of the extension engineer who works on the farm housing. 

Mr. Wirson. The States in many cases cooperate on those plans 
to develop on an area basis; and this is used to finance that. 

Mr. Anvrerson. It is such a small amount, though, Mr. Wilson, 
that I wonder if it does not become lost along the road being divided 
among 48 States, plus the Territories? Would it not be better if 
that amount were utilized under one head elsewhere? 

Mr. Witson. Well, it is used in a way that it principally helps 
the regional States cooperating on a regional basis; but it is a small 
amount of money. 

Mr. Anperson. With $640 now you cannot even begin to do 
anything much. 

Mr. Wuirren. You could print a good many copies of plans for 
farm houses. I have had a somewhat different feeling from many 
folks about it. Last year it looked as if every agency wanted to take 
over the housing program. 

The average farm house, you know, is determined by how much the 
farm will support. The average farmer has got pretty good ideas as 
to what he wants in a house, especially where it is an enlargement or 
alteration. 

So you need some basic plans which you can discuss with them and 
perhaps which they can modify. I think the Extension Service in 
Arkansas a few years ago made a very splendid showing as to what 
Extension can do to help local people to improve their house without 
going to a lot of expense. That is what I envision in connection 
with this housing program. 

Again, as to all these conflicts between the Soil Conservation 
Service, PMA, and Extension, I have no objection at all for either one 
of the three to help meet the obligation of the other. I mean if you 
have an extension agent that knows soils and can help a man that has 
soil problems, let him help him. And if the PMA has a man that can 
give him some information, do not tell him to go the county agent to 
get his information. 

The thing that is bad is to hire extra people by either agency to do 
that which you are already paying somebody else to do. So J do not 
see anything wrong at all with your giving some attention to making 
available house plans. We perhaps should have the research done 
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one place and the information made available to all those in agri- 
culture by another; and certainly if a farmer comes to the county 
agent, he should not have to tell him to go to somebody else. 

On the other hand, if he goes to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, he should not have to be referred elsewhere. So I think per- 
haps this money can well be used in that regard without everybody 
aoe in on a good thing. And that is not critical of anybody 
either. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Funps Unprer Banxneap-Jones Act, Secrion 23, 
Tirte IT 


You are getting certain administrative funds under section 23 of 
title II of the Bankhead-Jones Act. What is the difference there be- 
tween those funds and the regular funds? On what basis are they 
made available and what do you do with them? 

Mr. Witson. That is for administration. 

Mr. Conway. You mean the $250,000? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes; it is listed here as Bankhead-Jones Act, section 
23, title IT. 

Mr. Conway. That was primarily to take care of the increased 
work. The States, of course, added around 3,500 State and county 
workers, which threw an extra load on the Washington office. We put 
on several additional scientific people as well as the necessary clerical 
force to take care of that. 

Mr. Wuirren. How long have you carried that fund? 

Mr. Conway. Since 1946, when it first became available; not the 
total amount. It was a small amount each year. 

Mr. Wuirten. As to your necessity for having that much funds, it 
depends largely upon what is done with the funds for the Research 
and Marketing Act; does it not? I mean, the volume of your work- 
load to some extent would be controlled by the amount of money in the 
other fund. 

Mr. Conway. Yes. Marketing funds are entirely separate from 
this particular item. 

Mr. Witson. This comes about with the increase of $25,000,000. 

Mr. Conway. Just $12,500,000 Federal; and more than that from 
State and county appropriations. 

Mr. Witson. It is matched by the States and counties. So if you 
take the total, that is an increase of $25,000,000 in the States, and 
this permits us to expand our services to render greater service in 
connection with this expansion. 

Mr. Conway. The act provides that 2 percent will be available for 
this purpose. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING EXTENSION WorK 


Mr. Wuirtten. Turning briefly to your other funds, I notice the 
sum of $699,000 this year, $649,000 the next year, for title II market- 
ing research activities. What do you do with those funds? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Dixon is in charge of that section. Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. We use that fund under three work projects as out- 
lined in this research and marketing activities statement. 

Mr. Wuirten. Briefly what are those projects? 
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Mr. Drxon. One deals with commodity practices, and the second 
deals with consumer education work, and the third with marketing 
information. That is broken down into 154 line projects in 44 States 
and the 3 Territories. Of these projects, 124 deal with the better 
marketing methods and practices, and the development and improve- 
ments in marketing facilities and equipment. A further break-down 
shows that there are 29 dealing with fruits and vegetables, 14 in the 
dairy field, 26 in livestock and wool, 27 in poultry and eggs, 9 in grain, 
5 in cotton, 4 in forestry, and 10 others. 

Then we have 19 projects on the consumer education in marketing, 
and 11 dealing with marketing information. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have ee carrying along that work, and I 
realize to suddenly stop it might cause you to lose lots of the informa- 
tion that you gain. But on the other hand, a whole lot of the answers 
that we were seeking just a year ago, the value has deteriorated, you 
might say, in view of the changed situation, because of Korea and the 
emergency situation that we have now. 

When I say this, I mean a present answer might be of little value 
because it is based upon abnormal conditions. I wonder if some 
review should be made as to the value of these projects for them to 
be carried on during this time, when the answers that they may obtain 
do not have general application in normal times? 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. You see, as you say, a lot of emphasis 
in the past could be on abundant supplies, surpluses and that type 
of thing; and the emphasis now is turned to efficiencies in marketing, 
the whole field of more efficient marketing and utilization and con- 
sumption of products. The States, from our contact with them, are 
already changing emphasis. 

Of course, it is not very long after a new situation develops until 
the States move into it. We still have some of the other work, though. 
There is the apple situation. We have been doing a great deal on 
this commodity in the last 3 months; and in the fruit and vegetable 
field you have a good many of these local surpluses that may come 
along. But in general you are exactly right. 

The emphasis must be swung around to efficiency in marketing. 
We have plans already underway for helping the States to readjust 
their programs. We will move out within the next 3 months, and 
work with the States in adjusting their projects to the changed situa- 
tion. ; 


Funps For CoopERATION IN Farm Forestry EXTENSION 


Mr. Wuirrten. My attention is called to the funds for State and 
private forestry cooperation for developing farm forestry, $106,343. 
What is the basis for those funds, and what do you do with them? 

Mr. Conway. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that the so-called 
Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, I think it was, was the act under which 
this particular work was inaugurated in cooperation with the States. 
That act was amended about 2 years ago to increase the authoriza- 
tion. I think the original authorization was $100,000, and it was 
increased to $500,000. 

But this is the same amount that has been available for several 
years, and we have been making allotments to the States. I think 
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there are about 56 extension foresters employed in cooperation with 
the States under this particular appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. Are those the people that help the local small farmer 
to estimate the value of his timber and things of that sort? 

Mr. Conway. Those are not; no, sir. They are the people that 
work at the colleges. They are called State extension foresters, and 
they work through the county agents. I think you have in mind this 
so-called service work, do you not? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Conway. But these prople have been doing this for many 
years, working in cooperation with the county agents, assisting farm 
woodland owners in applying improved forest practices which tie in 
with sound farm management. I have a little statement here about 
the various problems which are being attacked at the present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Conway. It mentions particularly building up the depleted 
farm timber resource, reforestation of idle and waste farm lands, har- 
vesting of timber crop at its highest value, use of farm produced lum- 
ber for farm construction, use of wood preservatives, poor timber 
marketing practices and the lack of information on markets, mechani- 
zation of farm logging to cut costs and save labor, farm timber pro- 
duction for the defense effort, and forestry projects for 4-H Club boys. 

We feel that with the small amount of money we have been gettin 
very excellent results, because our unit allotments in practically all 
cases has been $1,620 toward the salary of each of these 56 extension 
foresters. And the States are actually putting up practically three 
times as much from sources within the States for this particular 
purpose. 

Mr. Wuitten. We certainly thank you, Mr. Wilson, for your 
appearance. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 
WITNESSES 





Fesruary 26, 1951. 


RALPH R. WILL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 


SECRETARY 


GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, FLOOD CONTROL OPERATIONS OFFICER, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


D. A. WILLIAMS, FLOOD CONTROL SURVEY OFFICER, OFFICE OF 


THE SECRETARY 


J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 
GORDON SALMOND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WATERSHED MANAGE- 


MENT, FOREST SERVICE 


E. N. MUNNS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREST INFLUENCES, FOREST 


SERVICE 


MORRIS P. LEAMING, PROGRAM COORDINATOR, PRODUCTION 


AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actual 








| 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Appropriation or estimate - --...............----.---- ‘s $9, 500, 000 | 


Transferre d to* ‘Operating expe nse s, General Services Admin- 
istration,’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950-- | 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate -._................----.--- 9, 500, 000 


Prior year balance available__...........-_- 


onweue oT 1, 250, 410 | 


Total available for obligation... ....__.......--.--_--____} “10, 750, 410 | 


Balance available in ~ anaae nt year 





—3, 088, 775 


Savings under sec. 1214_ -- if sd atten loca taeats a a ete at | 


Obligations incurred. __-..____.- 7, 661, 635 


Comparative transfer to ‘ ‘Operating expenses, , General Services 


Administration” SRS SS BES ASE SENS ee ee ; —2, 200 | 


‘Total divect Ghligations...................<..«: 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Payments received from non-Federal sources__-.- 














Reimbursement for services performed __--......------ = 19, 148 | 
19 | 





Total reimbursable obligations..................----..- 19, 167 | 








pi a ie ee eee ee Sg ere ; , 678, , 602 | | 
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Obligations by activitics 








1950 actual 

































































Description 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, Preliminary examinations and surveys. -..........-..------ $1, 688, 817 $1, 982, 600 $1, 784, 800 
ERED MES 5, 970, 618 7, 218, 975 6, 865, 200 
3. General basin investigations in the Arkansas-White-R 
and the New England-New York areas..................].---.-----.---]....----.---.. 250, 000 
NS EEE OMS COLE: 7, 659, 435 9, 201, 575 8, 900, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1, Preliminary examinations and surveys. .-.............-.--.- 3, 768 11,000 10, 500 
EES OEE: 15, 399 32, 000 15, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ..................------ 19, 167 43, 000 25, 500 
IE CALETA SIEGE: 7, 678, 602 9, 244, 575 8, 925, 500 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions___...............-.----- 1, 194 1, 131 1, 033 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 308 252 231 
Average number of all employees---._.................-------- 1,279 1, 289 1, 217 
Personal service obligations: 
I eee 072, 
Part-time and temporary positions._.................-.-.- 576, 851 
pay in excess of 52-week base 16, 015 
Payment above basic rates._...._...............---------- , 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable detail__.. __.- 39, 757 29, 000 25, 000 
Total personal service obligations__................- 4, 539, 208 4, 763, 723 4, 691, 230 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_-...........- 3, 614 2, 2, 
Net personal service obligations_.................--- 4, 535, 594 4, 761, 523 4, 689, 030 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
eI Sn ey ay eee Ce 4, 523, 497 4, 745, 773 4, 678, 580 
ea a i anaannua 238, 136 281, 300 297, 480 
ee ae 44, 464 29, 600 27, 600 
04 Communication services..........................--...... 19, 899 28, 270 30, 670 
ee, eee 113, 505 88, 900 93, 600 
ee Nn, og cchenedicespsbcecas 21,773 26, 700 29, 100 
07 Other contractual services. ............................... 1, 544, 435 2, 741, 337 2, 431, 967 
Services performed by other agencies.................--- 47, 72, 900 72, 800 
ee et ck nnanbewacovewecas 736, 918 825, 595 901, 503 
i a ee oe iwnaoouabeu 335, 261 166, 200 154, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._...................- 33, 716 192, 000 177, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__..................---- RSNA, 2 REE EIST 
oe a eS Meee rr ST 3, 000 5, 000 
EE ONE Rs oii Sein cw ecciceneniceieton 7, 659, 435 9, 201, 575 8, 900, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
I oa et eanlinniasdunagiogin 12, 097 15, 750 10, 450 
ge esate cit Ayeiish biel aa et 2, 491 3, is 
EN gC cn cnncnmeocnnonetonteoduase ASE OOS Pe Reena 
ee Na nn canecaeeetowswcdecin ot, ERE cba ees 
ee ES ee Seen ere 1, 437 24, 100 13, 000 
FEE ee 2, 941 150 150 
Total reimbursable obligations_................-.-----.- 19, 167 43, 000 25, 500 
IIR os icc ccennencactoncbinnauns 7, 678, 602 9, 244, 575 | 8, 925, 500 











Mr. Wuirren. We come now to “Flood control”. We would like 
to have pages 415 through 430 of the justifications included in the 
record at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 
Flood control activities 


The flood-control activities of the Department are carried out pursuant to the 
Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented. They con- 
sist of: 

1. The preliminary examination and survey of watersheds authorized by 
the Congress for investigation and the preparation of survey reports setting 
forth the watershed conditions and recommending improvement programs, 
and 

2. The installation of watershed improvement measures to retard runoff 
and waterflow and to prevent erosion which are included in improvement 
programs approved by the Congress. 

The Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service have been assigned the 
responsibility, on a territorial basis, for the investigation of watersheds and the 
preparation of flood control survey reports. They mutually assist each other 
in matters involving their respective technical specialties. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics consults with them on economic matters and the Production 
and Marketing Administration prepares from its records information on conser- 
vation needs and otherwise assists in the development of watershed improvement 
programs. Other Federal agencies and State and local agencies are consulted 
as they have interests or can contribute to the development of recommended 
programs. 

Watershed survey reports, after review within the Department, by other 
concerned Federal agencies and by the concerned States, are transmitted to the 
Congress for its consideration. When the recommended programs are approved 
by the Congress, the Department proceeds with installation of the authorized 
measures. 

Watershed improvement measures to increase the infiltration of water into 
watershed lands, to retard and control runoff, and to prevent erosion and thus 
reduce sedimentation of stream channels and reservoirs are being installed on 11 
watersheds for which the Congress has authorized improvement programs. 
This work is handled by the Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service, in 
cooperation with State and local agencies and land owners and operators. 

The flood-control activities are carried out by the regular organizations of the 
agencies handling the various phases of the work with personnel particularly 
qualified for the kinds of activities involved. 


General basin investigations 


General basin investigation activities consist of the preparation of the agri- 
cultural phases of comprehensive, integrated resource development programs for 
the Arkansas-White-Red River and New England-New York areas pursuant to 
various provisions of law relating to the work of the Department. 

Resource-development programs for these areas are being developed coopera- 
tively by concerned Federal agencies with appropriate State and local participa- 
tion, under the Federal Interagency River Basin Committee. By this procedure 
over-all programs are prepared for the development, use, and conservation of all 
natural resources in the areas, which, after appropriate review by concerned 
Federal agencies and States, will be transmitted to the Congress for considera- 
tion. When the recommended programs are approved, installation of the author- 
ized measures and projects will proceed. 

These programs are planned and are being carried out in close collaboration 
with the people in each area. Their purpose is to provide an effective means by 
which Federal activities can assist the people to beneficially use and conserve their 
natural resources and to fulfill local, regional, and national needs. 

The Department, in cooperation with Federal and State agencies, is also con- 
tinuing the preparation of an agricultural program for the Columbia Basin area 
in accordance with the 1951 General Appropriation Act. 














| 
Estimated, Budget esti- 
1951 mate, 1952 
IS iio cain csdnnncnndntseidecuasigeatieveniane\enenius | 1 $6, 112, 800 | $8, 900, 000 





1 In addition, $3,088,775 available in 1951 from prior-year balances. 
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Flood control 


Appropriation Act, 1951__ RES Se Back pease aratA ties ge $10, 315, 000 


Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_____ Beet : _....... —4, 200, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to “Operating expenses, 

General Services Administration’’ for operation and maintenance 

of building. _______ LF Sk a Pig SAFES —2, 200 


Base for 1952 


: ¥s brane oo ee peewee, Se 
Budget estimate, 1952____ 


8, 900, 000 
+2, 787, 200 


Note.—Although an increased appropriation of $2,787,200 is requested for this item in 1952, it is estimated 
that there will actually be a decrease of $301,575 in funds available due to the availability of prior-year bal- 
ances of $3,088,775 in fiscal year 1951. 


Increase (direct appropriation) 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 (on the basis of available funds) 

— $175, 600 
— 337, 175 
+250, 000 


Decrease for preliminary examinations and surveys (flood control) 
Decrease in installation of works of improvement on authorized 
watersheds (flood control) . : : TERRI Cee 
Increase for making general basin investigations in the Arkansas- 
White-Red River and the New England-New York areas_-_-_--_ 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 

Services 

















Administration for certain procurement and _ leasing 
costs previously paid from this appropriation Sceb esas — 38, 800 
Project statement {reflecting available funds) 
Increase or decrease 
1951 } 1952 
Project 1950 (esti- | (esti- 
| mated) GSA ad- . mated) 
justment Other 
1. Preliminary examination and surveys 
(flood control) $1, 665,017 | $1, 958, 800 —$22, 200 |—$175,600 (1), $1, 761, 000 
2. Works of improvement (flood control) 5, 952, 418 7, 200, 775 —16, 600 | —337,175 (1) 6, 847, 000 
3. General basin investigations + 250,000 (2) 250, 000 
Transferred to: | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture’’ 25, 000 25, 000 ] 25, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Solici- | 
tor, Department of Agriculture”’ 17, 000 17, 000 | 17, 000 
Total available __ 7,659,435 | 9,201,575 | —38,800 —262,775 | 8, 900, 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to General Serv- . 
ices Administration +2, 200 +2, 200 
Prior-year balance available in 1950 —1, 250, 410 
1950 balance available in 195! +3, O88, 775 |—3, O88, 775 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +-4, 200, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate _- 9, 500,000 | 10,315, 000 | 





INCREASES 


NAL 


(1) A decrease of $512, 


AND 


DECREASES 


examinations and surveys and $337,175 for works of improvement 
In view of the current emergency situation these activities have been weighed in 


775 for flood control, consisting of $175,600 for preliminary 


terms of their contribution to defense needs. Where it was possible to curtail 
work without loss of the investment already made or serious impairment of the 
total program, reductions have been made; at the same time the estimates permit 
some intensification of work that is deemed important in the light of existing and 
prospective conditions. 


Surveys where work is in process are to be pushed to completion. The survey 


work under way is directed primarily toward those areas where basin-wide 
resource development planning should proceed. 

The following table indicates the estimated obligations for watershed improve- 
ment work in 1951 and 1952. 
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(2) An increase of $250,000 for general basin investigations for the preparation of 
the agricultural phases of resource development programs for the Arkansas- 
White-Red River and New England-New York areas in cooperation with 
other Federal, State, and local agencies 


Need for increase.—This approach to the agricultural resource development 
problem was decided upon after long and careful consideration in recognition of 
widespread demand for comprehensive and coordinated programs for the develop- 
ment, utilization and conservation of the resources of the Nation’s major river 
basins and other regions. 

The Department is convinced that this concept will dominate the resource 
programs of the future. It feels very strongly, however, that unless land and 
water programs are carefully integrated the great benefits of such regional pro- 

rams to the prosperity and welfare of the Nation will not be fulfilled. he 

epartment has endeavored to bring about this essential integration. It has 
undertaken the preparation of comprehensive regional agricultural plans to 
complement the vast engineering plans completed or under way, and to the extent 
that available resources permit, is participating in cooperative planning efforts. 
But without the provision of funds specifically for this purpose it is unable to 
close the wide gap that has been opened between progress in planning for the 
land and for the development of the water resource by major downstream works 
by other agencies. 

The President, in establishing the joint planning efforts authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1950 and which are already under way in the Arkansas-White- 
Red River region and in the New England-New York area, directed this Depart- 
ment to participate with other Federal agencies in a balanced planning effort. 

The demands on the limited funds available to the Department for this kind of 
work in the fiscal year 1951 were so critical that it was not possible to initiate the 
planning efforts in these areas on the scale originally contemplated. In addition 
to the amount of approximately $125,000 which the various agencies of the De- 
partment are absorbing in the Arkansas-White-Red River region in the fiscal year 
1951, the Department of the Army agreed to make available to the Department of 
Agriculture $230,000 for this work pursuant to section 205 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1950. Of this latter amount $125,000 had been received as of January 1, 
1951. It was necessary that these funds be made available in order that the De- 
partment would be in a position to initiate work with the States and other Federal 
agencies in this cooperative planning effort on a coordinated and integrated basis. 

The Department is able to initiate its part of the work in the New England- 
New York area only on a very limited basis in the fiscal year 1951. This work 
consists primarily of participation in certain of the Interagency Committee activ- 
ities, the initiation of flood control survey work and the development of work 
plans and guide lines for the general investigation phases of the program. 

In view of the constantly increasing pressure upon the Nation’s resources, and 
the stern necessity for making the most of those resources if the Nation is to have 
continued security and prosperity, the provisions of the increase requested 
becomes a matter of critical importance. 

Plan of work.—The preparation of resource development programs in the 
Arkansas-White-Red River and New England-New York areas is proceeding 
under the Federal Interagency River Basin Committee. Field committees have 
been established in each of these areas, with the Corps of Engineers representative 
as chairman, upon which this Department is represented. The agricultural part 
of the job in each case falls into two main categories: 

(a) Developing the conservation, use, and management phases of the 
program: Although conditions vary widely in the two areas, the basic factors 
to be considered are essentially the same. To the extent that they are 
involved in each case, determination would be made in each basin of the 
adjustinents, practices, and measures needed for improvement of forest, 
range, and cropland including irrigated and drained land and the means, 
facilities, educational efforts, credit provisions, and other assistance required 
to get them installed. The economic factors relating to situations in each 
basin would be considered in the formulation of plans and the economic 
impacts of the proposed program, particularly upon the agriculture of the 
area, would be analyzed. 

Consideration would be given to the problems on existing irrigated areas 
and additional areas where irrigation may be feasible, to drainage in certain 
parts of the lower reaches and on irrigated areas, to agronomic problems in 
irrigated and other farming areas and to range-management problems. The 
place of shelterbelts, windbreaks, and farm woodlands and the development 
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and protection of wildlife habitat would be considered on farm and ranch 
land. The recommended use to be made of the land and the determination 
of practices to be recommended would be based on land-use capabilities and 
range-condition elasses. 

Inventories would be assembled of the location, amounts, and value of 
forests. A determination would be made of the present and the potential 
economic contribution of forest lands and associated ranges to the basin’s 
economies. Analyses would be made to determine what is needed to fully 
protect, develop, improve, rehabilitate, and manage the forest-land resources 
with special consideration being given to areas of critical watershed value. 
A general program would be developed setting forth the extent, character, 
and timing of action needed to bring forest lands and associated range lands 
to maximum productivity and usefulness. 

Maximum use ‘would be made of the data obtained in connection with 
watershed survey investigations under the flood-control acts. Recom- 
mendations would take into account the needs for watershed improvement 
practices to retard runoff and waterflow and prevent erosion together with 
those needed for other purposes. 

(b) Developing the research and investigations phases of the program: A 
program of research and investigations needed to implement and facilitate 
the effective operation of the action program in each area would be developed. 
Attention would be given to the needs for crop, soil, livestock, water, timber, 
range, forest products, insect and disease control, economic, and other re- 
search. Information developed on the ability of farmers to carry indebted- 
ness under various instances and on the financial and other details or 
irrigation and drainage projects within the basins would be obtained. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Objective—To reduce damages caused by floodwaters and sediment to agricul- 
tural and other property, particularly in the upstream areas, and to reservoirs 
on the main streams. 

Method.—By land-use adjustment and watershed conservation and improvement 
measures to increase the amount of water temporarily stored in the soil and by 
the use of vegetation and small supplementary works to impound sediment, help 
control gullies and stabilize stream banks, and help retard runoff and control its 
movement into the rivers. 

Authorization.—Pursuant to the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1936, 
as amended and supplemented, the Department of Agriculture is assigned the 
responsibility for satine preliminary examinations and surveys of watersheds 
authorized for investigation by the Congress, for preparing watershed-survey 
reports recommending improvement programs, and for installing watershed-im- 
provement measures included in authorized programs. 


Progress with preliminary examinations and surveys 


Congress has authorized over 1,000 watershed investigations.—Congress’ recent 
additions bring the total of authorized watershed investigations under the flood- 
control acts to about 1,060. In various instances two or more authorizations are 
concerned with the same watershed, so the total number of watersheds involved 
is materially less than this figure. 

The Department has completed preliminary examination reports on 171 watersheds 
and survey reports on 19.—Preliminary examination reports on 141 watersheds 
have recommended that surveys be made and 30 have not. Reports on 18 water- 
sheds have been forwarded to Congress. Eleven of them recommended programs 
of improvement which were approved by the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944, as amended and supplemented. In addition, a report recommending an 
agricultural program for the Missouri River Basin, including flood-control activi- 
ties, was submitted to the Congress on September 29, 1949. 

Survey reports on other watersheds are now in final stage.-—Preliminary examina- 
tion or survey work was carried on in 1950 on 62 watersheds or groups of water- 
sheds and is scheduled for 47 watersheds in 1951. In several instances reports are 
being prepared on a group of several authorized watersheds. A similar approach 
may be followed in the future in other instances where it is feasible and more 
economical. Ten survey reports are now in process of clearance with other 
Federal agencies and with the States and 22 others are expected to be in that 
status early in 1951. 
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The favorable results obtained from measures installed thus far on selected 
subwatersheds within the 11 authorized watersheds emphasize the importance 
and need to use devices, such as the grouping of small watersheds for survey and 
reporting purposes, to more rapidly develop improvement programs and obtain 
authority for their application in drainage basins where floodwater and sediment 
damage to agricultural and other property is severe and where mainstream com- 
plementary works of the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and others 
need protection. 

Watershed and downstream program recommendations are correlated.—Program 
recommendations for watershed improvement are based upon data mutually 
shared by this Department and the Dane of Engineers and other Federal, State, 
and local agencies and proposed improvements are designed to protect main- 
stream works constructed by the Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation 
in addition to watershed lands and property. 


Progress with watershed works of improvement 


Reduction of floodwater and sediment damage begins where the rain falls on water- 
shed lands.—The flood control acts provide for the reduction of flood and sediment 
damages and the control of floods by a combination of watershed improvement 
measures and mainstream control works. Land use adjustment, conservation 
and forestry measures within the authorized watersheds increase the capacity of 
the soil to absorb and temporarily store water. They help to prevent erosion 
and to reduce the downstream damage to property and reservoirs by sediment. 
Gully control, floodwater, retarding, streambank stabilization and other supple- 
mentary measures further assist in these functions and in the orderly routing of 
runoff from the land into the minor water courses, and down to the main streams 
where the Corps of Engineers has responsibility. The installation period for 
individual subwatersheds is customarily planned to cover 2 to 4 years. The 
period for entire watersheds is usually scheduled to cover from 10 to 30 years. 

Watershed improvement work by the Forest Service—Memoranda of understand- 
ing for flood control objectives were executed in the past year between the Depart- 
ment and the States of Mississippi and Georgia. The fire-protection work under 
them is correlated with the regular cooperative fire-protection work of the States 
and is handled by the same State organizations. 

In Mississippi an action program based upon previous plans worked out in 
detail with soil conservation districts, counties, and the State was put into effect. 
As a result Holmes, Lafayette, and Pontotoc Counties, which are largely within 
the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie watersheds, have been added to the State areas 
receiving fire protection and similar action is contemplated in other unprotected 
counties within these watersheds in the fiscal year 1951 as a follow-up on existing 
fire plans. Work on an action program started in Georgia this year when matching 
State funds became available. 

Some 3,000 forest-land owners in the Potomac and Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie 
watersheds have been furnished advice and recommendations on the proper 
forestry practices to apply in order to obtain better watershed conditions. Such 
services include the marking of timber for improvement cuts and premature 
harvests with due regard for watershed protection needs, preparation of timber 
inventories, advice on tree-planting methods and adequate protection trom fire 
and grazing to improve watershed conditions. 

The following-described activities are excellent illustrations of watershed 
rehabilitation and restoration through reforestation and management. They 
also realistically illustrate the economic value of the timber crop from forests 
that have stabilized badly eroded lands and reduced flood hazards. 

In two subwatersheds in Pontotoc County, Miss., four farmers planted 95,000 
pine trees during the past 2 years on land determined to be best suited to tree 
production based upon a land capability classification prepared by the local soil 
conservation district with the technical assistance of Department personnel. In 
the Lower Bluffs subwatershed of the Yazoo watershed in Holmes County, 23 
landowners similarly planted 40,000 pine seedlings last year. 

During the past year thinnings were made under the guidance of the farm 
forester assigned to flood control in a 13-year-old plantation of loblolly i in 
Tate County in the Little Tallahatchie watershed that was set out by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The planting was similar to those now being made on badly 
eroded land for watershed-improvement purposes. Tenant farmers who made 
the thinnings were thus gainfully employed during a slack season to improve the 
timber stand for watershed protection and production purposes and simultane- 
ously process fence posts for use upon the land. Similar thinnings were also made 
in a 13-year-old plantation in Holmes County under the direction of the farm 

















forester in the Yazoo watershed. In this area 1,000 fence posts and 14 cords of 
pulpwood per acre were harvested from the trees removed in thinning, thus demon- 
strating the close relationship between good watershed management and forest 
production. 

As of June 30, 1950, the following principal physical works of improvement 
had been installed and major fire protection equipment items acquired for water- 
shed improvement purposes by the Forest Service and cooperating State agencies: 














Total com- 
Measure Unit pleted or 
acquired 


————_— -—- Be a ee 


Fire protection: 


Roads constructed or rebuilt... ................-.-.--..- a 13. 2 
Trails constructed or rebuilt a 7 do 21 
Firebreaks ; CESSES oe = ad oc 28 
Telephone lines ode OE Tae ae do : 15.3 
Large water storage tanks - -- Sv abiint ie nhwere 4 Number- _---- 41 
Lookout towers Anat To A NERA RE See eave = *e : ' “Sen 1 
Fire crew station sites ; z : do__. 5 
Buildings for fire-protection work (barracks, cabins, warehouses, do__. 34 
garages, offices, miscellaneous). 
Wells and pumps la eae an ree Sle ten oad itn ee Il 
Radios (mobile and stationary) --_- Pa: do_. ; 87 
Fire trucks with equipment Besson ; ...do an 15 
Fire plows and tractors.._..........._.-_- do 3 
Stabilization of roadsides ahh At ee ; Miles ; 75.8 
Revegetation, cover improvement: 
Seeding and planting trees and shrubs _...; Acres =e 12,131 
Soil stabilizing brush dams Number wet 5, 127 
Emergencyeseeding following fire Acres = 1, 500 
Mountain channel control: 
Barriers ieee ce cathe : m : Number : 128 
Planting - - -- LS Es eee ..| Square yards_. 242, 000 
Channel clearing de ‘ ; : aa 






Watershed improvement work by the Soil Conservation Service.—Events of the 
past year have enlarged the list of indisputable benefits that watershed improve- 
ment measures give to farmers and other people. Outstanding proof was in the 
Owl Creek watershed, a tributary of the Washita River, Okla. where the Soil 
Conservation Service through local soil conservation districts has partly com- 
pleted the treatment program as authorized for the Washita watershed under the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

On May 10 and 11, 1950, the Washita and Red River watersheds of south 
central Oklahoma received the worst downpour since 1908. ‘Total rainfall dur- 
ing the 2 days ranged from 5 inches at Hastings in Jefferson County to 15.5 inches 
at Purcell in MeClain County where 13.6 inches fell in 24 hours. 

Runoff water from the hills tore across lowlands and ripped out levees, road- 
ways, and bridges. In 6 small towns alone more than 1,250 people were made 
temporarily homeless. ‘Twenty-four homes were completely destroyed. Nearly 
30,000,000 tons of topsoil washed away. More than $2,500,000 worth of crops 
were destroyed, with similar damage to roads and bridges. 

Such was not the case, however, on parts of the Ow] Creek watershed where 
treatment had been completed. Rainfall! in this area measured 12 to 15 inches 
during the 2-day downpour. 

So tar the treatment completed on the Owl Creek watershed, in addition to 
conservation measures on farm and ranch lands, includes the construction of four 
small floodwater retarding structures in the upper part of the watershed. Struc- 
ture No. 1 is on the R. H. Atkins farm and has a watershed of about 500 acres, 
Structure No. 2, somewhat smaller, is on the Leveridge farm with a watershed of 
about 200 acres. A large part of the area above these structures had been seeded 
to pasture grasses, mainly little bluestem. Unusually good stands of King Ranch 
bluestem were established in some diversion channels and waterways. 

Below these structures, Mr. Leveridge has about 30 acres of good bottom land 
which he started farming about 20 years ago. For the first few years the yields 
in corn and other crops were good. In later years, however, according to Lever- 
idge, the yields began dropping primarily because of flood damages. Years ago, 
he tried to straighten the creek channel to speed the flow of run-off water. At 
first this helped, but in a short time flood water again increased its tempo of 
destroying his crops. 

During the May 10 and 11 rains, however, the improved grass ground cover 
above the structures enabled greater amounts of water to soak into the ground. 
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The runoff was held behind structures Nos. 1 and 2 and the creek stayed within its 
channel. Before the downpour Leveridge was doubtful about the protection the 
two structures would give. Since then, however, he has announced his intention 
to level this 30 acres to help increase future production. An 8-acre piece of bot- 
tom land directly below the Leveridge farm showed no damage from flooding. 

About a mile and a quarter to the east is a third similar structure on another 
small branch emptying into Owl Creek. This floodwater retarding structure has 
a watershed of about 300 acres, but a greater portion of this area is in cultivation 
than in the other areas draining into structures Nos. 1 and 2. About 70 acres are 
in cultivation and 10 acres in abandoned cropland; 220 acres are in pasture, range, 
and woods. 

But even in view of this land condition and greater runoff, water depth over 
the spillway of this structure was only 1.8 feet, and this but for a short time. 
The retarded runoff discharged itself through the overflow tube for 90 hours, 
most of which was after the rain had quit and after the peak crests farther down 
in Owl Creek had passed. 

Two farmers who farm 25 acres of cultivated bottom land directly below this 
structure credit the dam and other treatment with limiting damage to their stand 
of corn to only $25. “If it hadn’t been for the dam,” L. F. Powell, one of the 
farmers, said, ‘“The whole crop would have gone.” 

A fourth structure, situated about a mile and a quarter still further to the east 
is on another branch of Owl Creek. Directly below it, a full crop has not been 
made on a 12-acre bottom land field for the past 7 years because of the yearly 
floods. This bottom land did not flood during the May 10 and 11 downpour this 
year and the corn stand was undamaged. 

As a contrast, along Finn Creek, which is adjacent to Owl Creek and without 
watershed treatment, heavy damage occurred. L. J. Key, who farms more than 
21 acres of bottom land lost his complete crop because of flooding. Last year 
this land produced more than 34 bales of cotton. The flooding this year deposited 
from 1 to 12 inches of sediment over 100 acres of cotton. 

One of the landowners in the Finn Creek watershed has spent $35,000 in the 
past 20 years on levees and channel straightening in an attempt to keep flood- 
waters off of his land. This May 10 and 11 floodwater caused more footage 
breaks in his levees than were left after the water had subsided. The flooding 
damaged 100 acres of his land, washing out stands of corn and cotton, scouring 
and washing away productive soil. 

The benefits from watershed flood control treatment on upper Owl Creek 
under this acid test have resulted in an even greater interest among the local 
people to move ahead with the watershed improvement work to reduce flood- 
water and sediment damage. 

The Soil Conservation Service has assisted local soil conservation districts in 
the 11 authorized watersheds in planning and installing watershed improvement 
measures. Work plans have been developed for 554 subwatersheds covering 
watershed treatment for some 7,175,000 acres or about 24 percent of the 30,102,774 
acres in the authorized portions of the 11 watersheds. The work planned thus 
far indicates that the cost of its installation will be borne approximately 42 
percent by local interests and 58 percent by the Federal Government. 

As of June 30, 1950, the following works of improvement had been accomplished 
cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and local interests: 














Planned as shown 
Measure in subwatershed Completed 
work plans 
1. Upstream floodwater retarding structures. .........-----.-.- 537 for retarding of | 37 for retarding of 
496,315 acre-feet. 10,367 acre-feet. 
2. Debris basins_--_..--. SE EO EL LT A! Se ly ERMINE HD De cccinbinkeoes 1,030. 
3. Revegetation (critical flood and silt source areas where vege- 
tative cover provides watershed protection): 

Ca I SE ND icon hain tet nocnk ckahiabnbinbnasaiiell 437,100 acres... _..- 134,996 acres. 

Sa nnd ctindedhbnonsGububtbonnaengue 65,621 acres___....- 12,352 acres. 
4. Tributary channel] stabilization..................----.---.--- 1,234 miles -_-.....- 195 miles. 
5. Minor waterways and channel improvement---.........------ 304 miles._....--.-| 30 miles. 
i: SED |... ciaiibpniace nates teipemcbesbitineiadbinienentgtiemaliing 341 miles__.......- 74 miles. 
EE ERLE CEE RTT TN MRR OE FO 27,842 acres........ 7,750 acres. 
8. Roadside runoff and erosion control_._..........---.-----.--- 1,323 miles _-...... 289 miles. 
Oe We Se ne eos ee gbacibieestnacanenkll 11,262 miles. _...-- 1,229 miles. 

10. Other minor runoff and sediment detention structures. _--- 1,637 each... .....- 273 each. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


“< — We will be glad to have your general statement, 
Mr. Will. 

Mr. Wit. The flood control item this year contains the customary 
estimates for carrying on the preliminary examination and survey 
and the works of improvement activities under the flood control acts. 
It also contains estimates for the preparation of the agricultural phases 
of resource development programs for the Arkansas-White-Red River 
and New England-New York areas in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, and local agencies. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS 


During 1950 six preliminary examination reports and ten watershed 
survey reports under the flood control acts were completed. Six of 
these survey reports have been submitted by the Department to the 
Bureau of the Budget for determination as to their conformity with 
the program of the President. Four survey reports are in process 
of review by the governors and by other departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

At this time 30 surveys are sufficiently advanced so it appears that 
reports thereon may be completed in 1951. Other field surveys are 
also in process in the Arkansas-White-Red River area, the Columbia 
River area and in the New England-New York area and in a number 
of other smaller watersheds in various parts of the country. 

In view of the defense effort, survey activities have been concen- 
trated to the extent possible on the completion of work under way 
rather than on initiating new surveys, on making the most effective 
use of trained field technicians, and on coordinating surveys with 
those of other agencies in the major river basins. While the budget 
request for preliminary examinations and surveys in the fiscal year 
1952 is some $200,000 less than the amount available for the current 
year, the Department feels that it is wise to proceed with surveys 
now in process and, as a matter of economy and efficiency, to utilize 
to the utmost, while they are still available, the technical personnel 
that have been trained for such work in the completion of survey 
reports. 

During 1950, in the conduct of field surveys and in review of reports 
in the field and in Washington, especial emphasis has been given to 
program coordination and to working with local people in the de- 
velopment of program recommendations. Numerous technical con- 
ferences have been held, in the field and in Washington, with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the Interior, the Corps of Engineers, 
and with various other State and Federal agencies. We believe this 
has helped to develop a better understanding among agencies con- 
cerned with watershed problems and programs and a broader recog- 
nition of the vital importance of watershed protection in the con- 
servation of our soil and water resources. 

As an indication of the intense interest of the people in the water- 
shed improvement work of this Department, the San Antonio River 
Canal and Conservancy District in Texas, after being informed that 
funds were not available for initiating a watershed survey on San 
Antonio River, offered to pay the cost of such a survey. Subject to 
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the completion of satisfactory arrangements, we expect to proceed 
with this survey in accordance with our customary procedures with 
funds provided by the local people. 

We expect to continue to deal with the problems of program integra- 
tion and of technical approaches on a watershed by watershed basis. 
Joint consideration by this Department, the Corps of Engineers, and 
others of the floodwater and sediment problems is bringing about a 
dovetailing of programs in the public interest. This Department’s 
contribution to this field on watershed lands and tributary drainages 
is an essential part of the development of programs for more adequate 
solution of the flood problems of this country. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission in its recent 
report has recommended that— 


watershed management should be included as a principal objective in the planning 
and development of basin programs * * * 


It further pointed out that— 


conservation storage of floodwaters in the soil, underground, and in surface reser- 
voirs on tributaries and upper reaches of rivers should be a principal factor in the 
planning and deveploment of river basin programs. 


This Department concurs in these recommendations and points out 
that its watershed programs designed for waterflow retardation and 
soil erosion prevention are geared to furthering these objectives. 


WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT 


Watershed improvement measures make a direct contribution to- 
ward assuring immediate increased crop production needed in the 
defense emergency and toward providing a stable agricultural produc- 
ing base for the long pull as well as toward reducing floodwater and 
sediment damages. 

Benefits from runoff and water-flow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention measures consist largely of prevention of floodwater and 
sediment damage to productive agricultural lands, crops, livestock, 
and improvements above the flood control works on the rivers and 
other waterways constructed by the Corps of Engineers and other 
agencies and to the improvement of soil fertility and productive ca- 
pacity. They also include protection of downstream reservoirs and 
other works from sedimentation. 

Installation of improvement measures on the 11 authorized water- 
sheds is continuing, although the amount requested for works of 
improvement in fiscal year 1952 is $353,775 below that available this 
year. As suggested by the Congress, emphasis generally has been 
placed this year on watersheds where work has been delayed in the 
past. Requests for next year are based on continuing this approach. 

As a result of previous successful experience with making necessary 
land use adjustments, installing appropriate conservation practices 
and supplemental gully and sediment control and detention measures 
in some small subwatersheds of 500 to 2,000 acres, there has been a 
demand from people within the Washita River watershed in Oklahoma 
for early completion of all recommended measures within locally 
selected subwatersheds of 50 to 75 thousand acres each. The physical 
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situation within the Washita watershed lends itself to the planning 
and installation of measures on this basis as well as in smaller sub- 
watersheds and certain economies of installation result from this 
approach. 

Operations are now under way on this basis for the first time on 
the 65,000-acre Sandstone Creek subwatershed where work is being 
concentrated this year. The necessary land-use adjustments and 
conservation practices are being provided by the farmers with technical 
and other assistance from the Department and supplemental gully and 
sediment control and runoff detention measures are now being in- 
stalled. Farmers have provided the sites and the county government 
is contributing to the cost of structures which serve as road crossings 
over large gullies in addition to helping to stabilize the gullies and to 
catching sediment. When all measures are completed, over 4,000 
acres of bottom lands within the watershed will be protected from 
floodwater and sediment damage is all except extreme cases. The 
watershed lands, which are being reseeded to grass or devoted to 
production of crops in accordance with their use capabilities, will be 
conservation farmed so a minimum of erosion occurs and a greater 


‘amount of water is temporarily stored in the soil. In addition, due 


to improved cropping practices including the inclusion of legume 
crops in rotations, the productivity of soils as well as their water stor- 
age capacity is being increased. 

The improvements within the subwatershed will also provide 
protection to bottom lands along the Washita below the confluence of 
Sandstone Creek with that river and will result in less variation 
between Maximum and minimum rates of waterflow from the sub- 
watershed into the Washita and in reduced amounts of silt carried 
into the parent stream. 

Work plans have been prepared for other similar subwatersheds. 
Land-use adjustments and adoption of desirable conservation practices 
are in process by farmers with technical and other assistance from the 
Department. Arrangements with landowners for contribution of 
sites for necessary gully and sediment control and detention structures 
are in process by the local soil conservation districts looking toward 
extension of the improvement work to other subwatersheds. 

Conferences have been held with representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers and others so as to correlate the work now under way with 
recommendations that may be made in the comprehensive resource 
development program for the Arkansas-White-Red River area now 
in process of preparation. 

A list of the principal works of improvement completed in fiscal 
year 1950 is as follows: 
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Principal works of improvement completed in fiscal year 1950 on authorized watersheds 
with flood control funds 


Revegetation of silt source areas: 


oo. wie casin ee Sig marty benitiretiaels dialdenal acres.. 40, 514 

TT TIS CS a aL eM do_--. 7,125 

pe EN SS Re a ig a oe Ne reece en ep EA Bole CEE miles_ 994 

ABR SEES NE OR AI AOR IND Nae ng Samoa * acres__ 6, 960 

Diversions to Gonteol ranoll . - . = ee ce miles_-_ 13 

Waterway and channel stabilization____.._......._----------- do___. 120 

de dn 0 us winiminomminionnesbas do. -__- 13 

Debris basins to. cateh gediment_....-...-........-- 2-2. 491 

Retarding structures (for 3,403 acre-feet) __..........---------.-_-_-- 14 

Semen EI UE edi awee miles _-_ 136 
Fire protection: 

a) Roads (constructed or rebuilt)__.............----_--.- Re nas 3. 6 

(b) Trails (constructed or rebuilt) _............-...-.---_- "phe 8 

I as tS ERS 21 

(ep ME IIIS rc eo ose er a do___- 6 

(e) Large water storage tanks__.___.__..--_----_- Bete. Serre a 9 

Ci) I I dalled esintian arbnanacen~ <b awn shinnpswls ne 1 


(g) Buildings for fire protection work (barracks, cabins, warehouses, 


garages, offices, miscellaneous) __-----_..-----.------------ 6 

(h) Radios (mobile and stationary) -._._...._..------------_---- 11 

(s) | Hire trucks with equtoment. 2... 5 ee a ee ee cee 6 

a sis ances ncn Rise tees ser nan wah ht os over ts 3 

eS seeateathn ainsi obiblicarsceunet miles_- 22 
Revegetation—cover improvement: 

(a) Seeding and planting—trees and shrubs______._------_- acres__ 5, 264 

(})ss08k Senveeeng ORNS GANS: nc lk. ca edba seeks 77 

Mountain channel control: 
a a as crete ee ig baa ae 72 
SN os di ce os wn clk degps ch te dv ak rc ences pansies comin ne square yards._ 3,000 


GENERAL BASIN INVESTIGATIONS FOR THE ARKANSAS-WHITE-RED RIVER 
AND NEW ENGLAND-NEW YORK AREAS 


The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission has pointed 
out that river basins are the natural subdivisions of our water re- 
sources and that water policy will tend to deal with the ways and 
means of deciding how best to preserve and utilize the resources of 
watersheds and river basins. 

The Department is convinced that the general basin approach 
toward preparing programs for the development, utilization, and con- 
servation of the resources of the Nation’s major river basins and 
other regions will dominate the resource programs of the future. It 
feels strongly that only by carefully integrating the agricultural 
phases of these programs with other phases will the resulting over-all 
recommendations produce the maximum possible benefits and safe- 
guard the prosperity and welfare of the Nation. 

The Department needs funds specifically for general basin investi- 
ations. Without them, it is unable to close the wide gap that has 
een opened between progress in planning for the development and 

control of the water resource by major downstream engineering works 
and in planning for use and improvement of the land. 

The Department has endeavored to help bring this about by essen- 
tial integration of its activities with those of other agencies. It has 
completed the preparation of a comprehensive regional agricultural 
plan for the Missouri River Basin to complement the vast engineering 
works already planned and now in process of installation or completed. 
It is now developing a comparable agricultural plan for the Columbia 
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River area where the engineering plans are already prepared by other 
agencies. To the extent that available resources permit, it is partici- 
pating in cooperative planning efforts in the Arkansas-White-Red 
and New England-New York areas. The place has been reached, 
however, where additional means specifically for the purpose are 
needed to keep us abreast of other participating agencies and depart- 
ments and enable us to care for the essential agricultural phases of 
broad developments. 

The Congress has recently authorized the preparation of compre- 
hensive, integrated plans of improvement for these latter areas. We 
feel that the Congress does not wish consideration of the basic land 
and associated water resource to be ignored or given less weight or 
attention than consideration given other resources. 

The President, in establishing the joint planning efforts authorized 
by the Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1950 which are already 
under way in the Arkansas-White-Red region and in the New England- 
New York area, directed this Department to participate with other 
Federal agencies in a balanced planning effort. 

The demands on the limited funds available to the Department for 
this kind of work in the fiscal year 1951 are so critical that it was not 
possible to initiate the planning efforts in these areas on the scale 
originally contemplated. In addition to the amount of approximately 
$125,000 which the various agencies of the Department are absorbing 
in the Arkansas-White-Red River region in the fiscal year 1951, 
the Department of the Army agreed to make available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture $230,000 for this work pursuant to section 205 
of the Flood Control Act of 1950. Of this latter amount $125,000 
had been received as of February 15, 1951. It was necessary that 
these funds be made available in order that the Department would be 
in a position to initiate work with the States and other Federal 
agencies in this cooperative planning effort on a coordinated and 
integrated basis. 

The Department is able to initiate its part of the work in the New 
England-New York area on only a very limited basis in the fiscal 
year 1951. This consists primarily of participation in certain of the 
interagency committee meetings and hearings and in the development 
of work plans and guide lines for the general investigation phases of 
_the program, and initiation of flood control survey work. 

In view of the constantly increasing pressure upon the Nation’s 
resources, and the stern necessity for making the most of those re- 
sources if the Nation is to have continued security and prosperity, 
the provision of the increase requested becomes a matter of critical 
importance. 


INCREASE IN ITEM FOR OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY TO PROVIDE FOR 
A SECRETARY’S FIELD REPRESENTATIVE IN THE NEW ENGLAND- 
NEW YORK AREA 


While we are considering the requested increase for the New 
England-New York area, I wish to point out the relationship between 
the comprehensive resource development planning effort for that area 
and the request for an increase of $16,000 in the item for the Office 
= the Secretary to provide for a Secretary’s field representative for 
the area. 
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Experience in other areas such as the Missouri, Columbia, and 
Arkansas-White-Red River areas has demonstrated the necessity of 
having a representative of the Office of the Secretary on the eround 
to correlate the comprehensive planning and other activities ‘of De- 
partment agencies and to represent the Department in dealing with 
representatives of other Federal departments and agencies and with 
the States. This approach is essential in furthering participation by 
the Department in the preparation of area-wide resource development 
planning reports. 

In the Flood Control Act of May 17, 1950, the Congress provided 
for preparation of a comprehensive survey report on the New England- 
New York Area. On October 9, 1950, the President established a 
joint planning effort to prepare this report with this Department and 
various other Federal departments and agencies participating. This 
Department is handicapped by lack of resources to participate in the 
work this year but is endeavoring to keep up with the progress of 
other agencies by a minimum of attendance at meetings and hearings 
and so forth and the initiation of flood control survey activities in 
the area. 

The $16,000 increase in the Office of the Secretary will provide for 
the salaries and expenses of a Secretary’s field representative and of a 
stenographer to be headquartered at Boston, Mass., where the Corps 
of Engineers, the chairman agency for the comprehensive study, has 
established headquarters for the Federal portion of the entire planning 
effort. 

The Secretary’s field representative will serve as a member of the 
New England-New York interagency committee established to 
initiate and carry on the comprehensive study of land and water re- 
sources in the area. He will serve as chairman of a Department of 
Agriculture field committee composed of Department agency repre- 
sentatives which will advise and assist in coordinating the activities 
of the Department in the area. This committee will formulate and 
implement an agricultural program for the area; facilitate working 
relationships with the land-grant colleges, other State and_ local 
agencies and groups, and with the field representatives of other Fed- 
eral agencies; guide the Department’s participation in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program; and furnish the public with 
information relating to present and ‘proposed agricultural activities 
in the area. 

This arrangement will help to assure a broad perspective approach 
in preparation of the agricultural aspects of the report and a maxi- 
mum of local participation in developing its contents and recommenda- 
tions. 

FUNDS REQUESTED FOR 1952 


Mr. Wuirren. How much money is in your present request as 
compared with funds available for last coos 

Mr. Witt. The comparison of this year’s request with available 
funds for last year, will be discussed by Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puituies. $8,900,000 for 1952; $9,201,575 available in 1951. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is reduction of how much? 

Mr. Puitures. A net reduction of $301,575 from funds available in 
1951. 
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Mr. Warrren. Does your request provide for any work at those 
places where you have completed your reports but have not yet begun 
your work program, or are you delaying all that until after the present 
emergency? 

Mr. Witt. Our request is confined to the 11 authorized watersheds 
for the works of improvement. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP FOR FLOOD CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. How is your work handled from the Washington 
office on down? Do you go through district offices and State offices? 
What is the organizational set-up between Washington and the field? 

Mr. Witt. In Washington, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary delegates 
the actual preparation of the watershed reports to the Forest Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service under an arrangement the com- 
mittee is somewhat familiar with. We can discuss that as much as 
you wish. 

However, the Secretary’s staff deals with the situation in terms 
of recommending standards and general objectives for adoption by 
the Secretary and working with the operational bureaus to see that 
those standards are conformed with and in reviewing the watershed 
reports when finally completed before they are released to the review 
of the other agencies outside of the Department. That is, in brief, the 
Washington organizational set-up. I should say also that the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration and the Extension Service assist 
the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service because of their 
interest and their programs on these same watersheds, on these same 
lands. They are in the role of assisting agencies in supplying data and 
advice as appropriate. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is a 
staff agency; it assists by furnishing advice with respect to the 
economic standards, the economics of the program. 

Now that, in brief, sets forth the Washington set-up. Each primary 
agency dealing with the program issues instructions to their field units 
which are the regional offices and the forest experiment stations, and 
those respective field units are in actual charge of the work. 

The work is conducted by survey parties composed of technical 
personnel which are assigned to each watershed while the surveys 
are in process. A field survey party is established at the time a sur- 
vey is in progress on any particular watershed or river basin. That, 
in brief, is the answer to the question. 

Mr. Wuirren. This committee, in an effort to understand better 
how the Department of Agriculture operates, and to check on some 
of the reports that have come to us, had an investigation made of the 
activities of the various units within the Department, one of which 
was the flood-control program. I quote here from a report: 

No detailed examination of the United States Department of Agriculture flood- 
control program was made. However, from the limited examination made, it 
appears that the same multiplicity of United States Department of Agriculture 
bureaus, with the resultant duplication and overlap, exists in this program as in 
the soil-conservation programs. As one Government official stated, ‘“‘the United 
States Department of Agriculture is trying to load the flood-control budget with 
many other United States Department of Agriculture bureaus. This is uneco- 
nomical and is stifling the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service which 
have been delegated primary responsibility for flood control by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.”? Conversation with personnel within the Department indicate this 
observation has a basis in fact. 
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It is through your office that these other bureaus participate in 
the soil-conservation and flood-control program, is it not? 

Mr. Wit. The agencies which I think you refer to are the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, the Extension Service, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Those three agencies were given 
a role of assisting agencies in this program by the Secretary under 
formal memoranda which were sent through prior to this year. I 
believe those memoranda are in the files of the committee. If they 
are not, they can be supplied. 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have them supplied. 


(Administrative regulations of the Department referred to are as 
follows: ) 


CuHapTerR 7. LAND AND WaTER RESOURCES 
SECTION 1. FLOOD CONTROL 


1. Authority.—The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized under the Flood Con- 
trol Acts to make preliminary examinations and surveys and to carry out opera- 
tions on the watersheds of certain streams. 

2. Responsibility of the Assistant Secretary——The Assistant Secretary shall be 
responsible for interdepartmental and interagency coordination, for establishing 
over-all program policies, for approving watershed reports and transmitting them 
to the Congress, for presenting the program before the Bureau of the Budget and 
congressional committees, for correlation of estimates and allocation of flood con- 
trol funds, and for the over-all departmental! phase of the programs. 

3. Responsibility of the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service.—The 
Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service shall be responsible for making 
preliminary examinations and surveys of watersheds within areas of assigned 
territorial responsibility and for technical and administrative determinations 
involved in making such examinations and surveys. They shall also be respon- 
responsible for carrying on operations within approved areas. They shall work 
cooperatively at all stages throughout the conduct of such preliminary examina- 
tions, surveys, and operations. 

4. Cooperation in conducting eraminations and surveys.—In conducting examina- 
tions and surveys for which the Forest Service is responsible, the Soil Conservation 
Service shall participate and detailed personnel shall work under the direction and 
supervision of the Forest Service. In conducting examinations and surveys for 
which the Soil Conservation Service is responsible, the Forest Service shall par- 
ticipate and detailed personnel shall work under the supervision and direction of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

5. Assistance in conducting eraminations and surveys.—In conducting examina- 
tions and surveys for which they are responsible, the Forest Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service may obtain the assistance of other agencies within and out- 
side of the Department. They shall consult with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies with respect to the development of standard techniques and methods 
to be used in the evaluation of costs and benefits and in other economic and statis- 
tical analyses required for watershed surveys, and may arrange with that Bureau 
to make studies of special economic problems that arise in connection with such 
surveys. ¥ They shall also, in the formulation of watershed treatment programs, 
consult with the Production and Marketing Administration to obtain the benefit 
of its advice and experience and to appraise the effect of flood control activities 
on programs administered by the Production and Marketing Administration. 
%* Personnel detailed to the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service 
from other agencies within the Department shall work under the supervision and 
direction of the agencies to which they are detailed. Personnel detailed to the 
Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service from agencies outside the Depart- 
ment shall work with them in accordance with memoranda of understanding be- 
tween them and the other agencies concerned. 


Mr. Wauirten. Of course, the authors of this report start off by 
saying that they did not have the opportunity to make as thorough a 
study in this instance as they would have liked. I do not mean to 
indicate that we know that it is 100 percent correct, but it is worthy 
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of consideration by this committee and by your bureau. 
reads further as follows: 


Watershed flood control survey reports prepared by the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service in many instances have been merged with planning 
data from many other United States Department of Agriculture bureaus into 
so-called comprehensive, long-range, multiple-purpose agricultural programs 
such as Missouri River Basin, Columbia River Basin, to the point where the 
various watershed flood control survey reports cannot be readily identified and 
the estimated cost ascertained by the Congress. This departure from the normal 
method of presentation of flood-control reports to the Congress is justified as a 
new administrative technique for presenting a comprehensive, unified, and multiple- 
purpose plan especially designed to meet the unique needs of a large area. How- 
ever, an examination of the Missouri River Basin Agricultural Program, House 
Document No. 373, Eighty-first Congress, first session, reveals what appears to 
be an additional significant reason. On page 23 of this document under the 
heading, ‘‘Effect of approval of the report,” is the following statement: 


The report 


“J, INDICATION OF INTENT OF CONGRESS AS TO WORK UNDER EXISTING AUTHORITIES 


“Approval of the report as recommended would indicate it to be the will of the 
Congress that certain farm, range, forestry, and related activities, being carried 
out in the Missouri Basin under existing legislative authorities and Nation-wide 
Federal programs, shall be accelerated and unified in such a way as to complete 
installations under them during a 30-year period. This approval will constitute 
a basis for requesting the appropriation of funds in excess of amounts that would 
normally be requested for use in the Missouri Basin under regular Nation-wide 
programs,” 

Currently on one of the “comprehensive” basin surveys the following bureaus 
are represented on the United States Department of Agriculture field committee: 
Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Extension Service, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Farm Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration, and 
Rural Electrification Administration. What appears to be a cumbersome admin- 
istrative procedure has been set up in the Department to attempt to coordinate 
the work of these many bureaus. 

Individuals interviewed have expressed the fear that the flood-control program 
will be lost in the over-all program of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and not given the degree of emphasis desired by the Congress, and that respon- 
aa the execution of required flood-control projects will be too widely 

iffused. 

It was also noted that in the determination of cost-benefit ratios which are 
required by law as a part of flood-control surveys that surveys of conservation 
needs in the watershed areas are being made by both the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Production and Marketing Administration. The Soil Conservation 
Service estimates are derived from studies of land capability maps of the water- 
shed and a scientific 10 percent-15-percent sample survey of the watershed. The 
PMA estimate of conservation needs is a compilation of estimates made by farmer 
committeemen. Efforts to reconcile estimates derived in such different methods 
have produced some startling results. As an example in one watershed, SCS esti- 
mated that 57,000 miles of terraces would be required, while PMA estimated that 
only 15,000 miles of terraces were needed. After much discussion at the depart- 
mental level, a recheck on the PMA estimate was made and it was discovered 
that the farmer committeemen had reported only what they felt their current 
PMA allotment would provide and not the total needs. 

In another watershed, SCS estimated that there were 1,400 stock ponds, of 
which 1,190 were recommended for treatment. The PMA State committee, 
however, estimated that there were only 400 farm ponds in the entire area. This 
staff is in full accord with the statement made concerning this situation in a 
memorandum to the Chief, Soil Conservation Service, dated June 9, 1950, by 
Mr. Ralph Trigg, PMA Administrator, in which he said, “It is possible that both 
estimates need revision. If this is true, it follows that the computation of 
damages and benefits will be correspondingly revised.” 

In line with the above discussion, it is believed that an independent inquiry 
and evaluation of the departmental flood-control program is warranted. State- 
ments made by departmental personnel especially officials of the Soil Conservation 
Service, evidence a widespread feeling of confusion and frustration. There is 
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also evidence of the lack of a clean-cut delineation of program responsibilities 
among the several bureaus, and a realistic evaluation of the expanded ‘‘compre- 
hensive” agricultural programs of the Department is believed desirable. 

I do not know any of the four men who made this survey. They 
are folks who have been in the Government, although not connected 
with the Department of Agriculture. From reading the report, it is 
evident that they have tried to make an unbiased report. Their 
findings point out just what this committee has brought to your 
attention from time to time, which is that every agency in the Depart- 
ment gets into the program. 

What is the basis for the S Secretary’s order? Did it originate with 
these bureaus that wanted to get in on this work? 


BASIS FOR AGENCY DESIGNATIONS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, I think I know. I can tell you what I 
think is the reason for it, and that is this: The flood-control program 
is accomplished primarily by working with farmers, owners, and 
operators of private land. That is true in most of the watersheds. 
The private-land pattern predominates. The Department works 
with these people in helping them to bring about better land use and 
install measures which will conserve the soil, thereby reducing sedi- 
mentation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have the PMA, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and all these others dealing with private owners. They get large 
appropriations for doing just that. Why do they have to get in on the 
flood-control picture? 

Mr. Wiit. Mr. Whitten, the flood-control survey is an approved 
program and it is carried out largely through these same programs. 
That is, it is an adaptation of these same programs that you refer to, 
to assist these farmers to install the proper measures. The flood-con- 
trol program therefore merges inevitably with the going program. 
In the flood-control program, we are working with the same farmers 
on the same land-use problems. ‘Therefore, it is, in our estimation, 
necessary to coordinate what we propose in flood-control program 
with our other conservation programs. Otherwise we might very 
well have conservation work in the flood-control program with the 
farmers on the same land which would not be coordinated with the 
other conservation programs. I should like to point out also—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you know of any reason why PMA should have 
to get extra money to do this work which is part of their regular job? 
Do you know why Soil Conservation Service should? Do you know 
why the Bureau of Agricultural Economics should require a special 
appropriation to do that which they should do in a given area? 

Mr. Witt. Whether the committee approves of it or not, or whether 
it is the best procedure, the basis on which it was done was that these 
various agencies were assigned definite responsibilities by the Secre- 
tary for this program. Ther efore, that constituted the basis for it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are charged with this—you heard the state- 
ment that the PMA said they needed 15,000 miles of terraces and 
the SCS said they needed 57,000. 

Mr. Wit. In developing the conservation in those watersheds 
where a flood survey is being made we take into account the PMA’s 
opinion of what is necessary because they have a program on that 
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same land. PMA is going to be there as long as their authorization 
and money continues. Therefore, it seems appropriate and I think 
it has proved to be good business, to find out what their recommenda- 
tions are. The final determinations as far as the survey reports are 
concerned rests with the SCS. SCS consultation with PMA and 
other agencies results in bringing together the views of those agencies 
and in making better flood survey reports. It gives a basis for the 
PMA to adapt its own program so that there is a better measure of 
teamwork and coordination. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where does the BAE come into that? 

Mr. Witz. The BAE advises the Secretary and the SCS and 
Forest Service on economic standards under the terms of the basic: 
act. We have to consider the economics of the proposals. It is 
necessary to make economic analyses for the benefit of the Congress. 
The BAE is the repository of that kind of technical advice in the 
Department. It is common practice for the BAE to advise other 
agencies not only with respect to this program but to other programs 
where economics are involved. . 

Mr. Wuirren. Is the work of the Farmers Home Administration, 
and the Extension Service, along the same line? 

Mr. Witt. You mean BAE relationship? 

Mr. Wuirren. This report shows in connection with one of these 
that practically all agencies of the Department are members of the 
committee which does the planning and so forth. Is that a coordi- 
nation of effort, or was it a case of having to get everyone to approve 
it before you received it? 

Mr. Witu. I believe the report there refers specifically to the 
Missouri River Basin, and as the report points out, a general, com- 
plete, agricultural program for that basin has been recommended to 
the Congress. If I may take a minute or two, I would like to give 
the basic reason why such a program was recommended, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Congress has previously authorized a general program in the 
Missouri Basin by its authorizations to the Army and the Interior 
Department agencies in the Flood Control Act of 1944. These au- 
thorizations set forth the policy of Congress that a general program 
is desired, not only flood control but also such objec tives as hydro- 
electric power, navigation, irrigation, and others. 

We think that flood control is ce rtainly one of the very important mat- 
ters of concern to the public generally and to-the farmers in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. But I should like to point out that there are other 
very important matters which are included in the programs already 
under w ay, of concern to the farmers and the general public, including 
irrigation development, the agricultural phases of drainage, the 
problems of wind erosion in the Great Plains, and forestation in the 
higher regions—all of those we feel are important and we think we 
are backed up on this by public sentiment in the basin. All these 
purposes are important and should be taken care of in the interest of 
the farm people and the public generally. That was our reason for 
taking care not only of the flood-control objectives but these other 
objectives in our recommended program for the Missouri Basin. I 
should like to point out also that in a large degree the measures 
primarily in aid of flood control in the Missouri Basin agricultural 
program report are identifiable and separable and many of the measures 
for other purposes are identifiable. 
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I should like to point out also that some measures are recommended 
both for flood control and other purposes; by taking care of them for 
flood control, inevitably and automatically other purposes are served. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I do not mean to say that you are wrong. But 
there is some basis in fact for questioning this set-up. For instance, 
the Department started a farm-housing program about a year ago. 
The first request for an appropriation went to the Deficiency Sub- 
committee and nearly all bureaus got in on it as a source of new money. 
And it came up to our paahauabbes tant year and we did not see fit to go 
along with that arrangement. 

This was a housing program for farm people. It was centered 
under the Farmers Home Administration. So we proceeded to elim- 
inate funds for the Extension Service and several other agencies which 
had gotten into the program. If I do say so, the reports we get are 
that we have a much better housing program as a result of providing 
the money to one agency. 

Now, there is much to indicate that this same situation exists here. 

Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, we have a number of these reports 
that have been completed under this arrangement and many others 
that are very near completion and we are convinced that we are pro- 
ducing better reports which will result in better programs because of 
this interagency consultation within the Department. We have 
emphasized many times, Mr. Chairman, the value of consulting with 
the Army engineers, with the Bureau of Reclamation, the State agen- 
cies, for the purpose of getting their contributions and their coopera- 
tion in this program because of its complex nature, and the fact that 
these agencies are actually concerned with our program. It seems to 
us that following the same policy, it is axiomatic that the Department 
of Agriculture should take similar steps to achieve coordination with 
itsown agencies. Again I want to point out that the primary responsi- 
bility for the flood-control surveys in any particular watershed is 
fixed at one focal point in one agency and that other agencies are in a 
consulting capacity. They supply data and information. They do 
not hold up the program. If there is a difference of opinion, the matter 
is resolved by the agency having primary responsibility. If that were 
not done, Mr. Chairman, and the watershed reports were prepared, 
we will say, by SCS without consulting the ACP and the PMA people, 
then there would be the very grave danger and likelihood that when 
the works of improvement stage had been reached, under the flood- 
control program, you would be going in one direction and the PMA 
people would be out there with their authorization and funds working 
with the farmers on the same lands without effective coordination. 
It is better to jointly plan the progrgms in advance so that there will 
be a basis for coordinated action. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Well, standing alone, nobody could argue with that 
statement. But anytime you start up anything new you can begin 
to see every bureau and agency get in on it. It is hard to decide 
whether there is a real need for all of this coordinated effort. A 
good way to find out would be to require these other people to do 
this work out of their regular appropriations. You would find out 
then just how much work they wanted to do, would you not? 

Mr. Witt. That would be one way of doing it. We think it is quite 
necessary, however, that they consult with each other and I point out 
that the Secretary has not brought in any agencies in this work except 
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those that actually have programs on the lands, the same lands in these 
same watersheds. It has been confined to those agencies that are 
actually out there working on the land. It is not a question of whether 
we would rule PMA or any agency out of the watershed or say they 
would not operate. They are actually operating there. As long as 
present authority and funds for them continue, they will be in those 
same watersheds working on the same lands covered by the flood- 
control reports. Those are the agencies and only those agencies that 
are in this planning effort. I realize, Mr. Chairman, that your com- 
mittee has been concerned about these matters, and we have taken 
your feelings on this very much to heart in the past and are continuing 
to do so. We realize that it is taking longer in the case of some of 
these reports than the committee thought was desirable, but I would 
point out that this year we have a substantial measure of progress to 
report to you. When you see some of these reports we believe you 
will agree that they are better reports because of the work that we 
have done on them. 


STATUS OF COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. What is your situation with regard to the Columbia 
River Basin program? 

Mr. Wii. We are proceeding there, Mr. Chairman, under the 
terms of the appropriation act of last year wherein the Congress 
authorized the use of certain departmental funds for the purpose of 
preparing a comprehensive agricultural program for that basin. 
That survey now is under way, both with flood-survey funds, and with 
— funds which have been made available under the terms of 
the act. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I wonder if you could give us a detailed report 
there: What money is available and what work you are doing? 

Mr. Wit. Yes, sir; there is a sheet here which shows the amount of 
funds in this first column, Mr. Chairman, which is being made avail- 
able in fiscal year 1951, $130,000 in total. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have that inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Estimated values of services and assistance furnished by Department agencies to 
comprehensive basin planning activities fiscal year 1951 
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Mr. Wuirren. How is that work progressing? 

Mr. Witt. That work is progressing, I think, satisfactorily. It is 
not as far along as we had hoped it would be by this time, but we are 
making substantial progress. My estimate is that it will take about 
a year longer to finish than we had estimated at the outset. I would 
point out also, Mr. Chairman, that there has been some delay, I would 
say, on the part of certain agencies in identifying the funds ‘that they 
will use to make their contribution effective. I think that is inevitable 
in any arrangement of this kind because in the absence of any ear- 
marking for this particular purpose, it is necessary for each agency to 
examine its funds and in effect drain off certain funds for this purpose 
that would otherwise be used in some other way. 

Mr. Wuirren. Either that or transfer personnel to you for use 
for the project. 

Mr. WIxt. Yes, sir; which in either event would amount to the 
same thing in terms of resources. In other words, it is a little more 
awkward administratively to handle it this way than if there were an 
earmarking; but as I said, I am reporting progress. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you find a lessening of interest on the part of 
some of these agencies after they find out “they are not getting special 
funds? 

Mr. Witt. I think some of them are finding it more difficult 
than others to operate, but there is a very deep concern on the part 
of the agencies, particularly those having large responsibilities in this 
effort. As an example of that evidence of interest, Mr. Chairman, 
both the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service have taken 
special administrative expense in the Columbia Basin to establish, 
within their organizations, a special administrative mechanism for 


getting their part of this job done, and each one of those agencies has 
designated funds for that particular effort. Other departmental 
agencies have also taken appropriate steps to implement their part 
of the work. 


STATUS OF MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the status of the Missouri River Basin? 

Mr. Wit. It is now before the Congress. Our report on the 
Missouri Basin has been referred to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and that committee has held Washington hearings during the 
last calendar year and is now in the process of completing its con- 
sideration of that report. They have considered the scheduling of 
additional hearings in the field. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice last year that you had reductions under 
section 1214 of the appropriation bill. You took a cut of $4,200,000. 
How were you able to do that? Where did you absorb that amount of 
money? 

Mr. Witt. May I refer that to Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Paruuips. About $200,000, Mr. Chairman, from preliminary 
examinations and surveys and about $4 million from works of im- 
provement. 

Mr. Wuirren. You just held up the works of improvement to that 
extent? 

Mr. Puiturps. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. Did this money largely represent a carry-over of 
funds from 1950? 
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Mr. Puruurrs. Approximately three-quarters of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will you have a carry-over into 1952 to the same 
extent? 

Mr. Puiuiurps. We do not contemplate it; no. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your request for 1952 is for approximately the same 
amount after the reduction last year under section 1214? 

Mr. Puituips. The total amount of it available after that reduction 
was $9,201,000 plus; and the request this year is $8,900,000, a reduc- 
tion of a little over $300,000. 

Mr. Wuirten. So your plans call for a further reduction below the 
reduction that you took last year? 

Mr. Puiuurps. That is correct. 

Mr. Warrren. Which means about $300,000 less program is 
projected here than you actually had last year. 

Mr. Puruuips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are limiting yourself largely to the carrying 
on of the work in the areas where you already have work underway? 

Mr. Puiures. It is limited to that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. If there were further reductions, what would be 
the affect? Would you lose anything by delaying still further or is 
this about as slow a rate as you can follow and not lose the benefits 
of the money that you have already spent? 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Puiturps. We feel work should proceed at the current rate. 
There is every evidence of local cooperation and the demand for it 
is increasing in amount. 

Mr. Wuirren. In most of these areas, is the work on a cooperative 
basis, where the local people put up some of the funds? 

Mr. Puiuurps. It is a cooperative undertaking. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Approximately what percentage, in the average 
case, is Federal money? 

Mr. Puiuips. It varies. The work plans indicate, I think, about 
40-percent non-Federal and 60-percent Federal. 

Mr. Wuarrren. And all these plans call for an outlay of considerable 
work, do they not, in these eroded and flooded areas? 

Mr. Putuuirs. On the part of the local people as well as the Federal 
Government. 

GENERAL BASIN INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. WuirteENn. I notice you are asking for an increase in the sum of 
$250,000 for the investigation of the Arkansas-White-Red Rivers, 
and in the New England-New York areas. What is the situation in 
those two areas which would justify going ahead with them while 
you are holding up work elsewhere? 

Mr. Wixi. The essential difference, Mr. Chairman, is that these 
regions are covered by congressional direction in the Flood Control 
Act of 1950. Section 205 of the Flood Control Act of 1950 provided 
that this Department cooperate with certain other Federal, State, 
and local agencies in a survey to formulate a comprehensive program 
for those two regions. The President then, pursuant to those provi- 
sions of the law, directed a letter to the agencies concerned in which 
he requested that an interagency committee be established in each 
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region to carry out the purpose of the act. This Department is a 
member of those committees and has an important part in the work. 
It is now being carried out on a fully integrated and coordinated 
basis under the leadership of the Army engineers through the inter- 
agency committees. 

I have here for your consideration, Mr. Chairman, and possible use 
for the record, if you so desire, a procedure guide which have been set 
up by the interagency committee in the Arkansas-White-Red Basins. 
This procedure guide delineates the problem, organizes it into subject 
matter subdivisions and shows the responsibility of each agency, in- 
= ~~ of this Department, in carrying out the different aspects 
ol the job. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that for the information of 
the committee. 

Mr. Wit. As soon as the work can be organized the same kind 
of a document will be prepared for the New England-New York area. 
It has not been completed yet. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many projects have you that are ready 
for work if you could get the funds? 

Mr. Wixt. Of course, in the Columbia Basin a program is under 
way which is of similar nature. We have some general indications 
of interest in such areas as the Colorado Basin and some of the Gulf 
and Atlantic coastal drainages and the Central Valley of California. 
I would not say, however, that they have been progressed to the 
extent that the Department is at this point ready to recommend im- 
mediate action in those areas. It seems significant, however, that the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission in its report, one 
volume of which was issued just today, pointed out the need for 
programs of this kind specifically in ten major River Basins of the 
country, one of which is the Potomac. There was quite a discussion 
of that, I believe, in the press today, the Washington papers, ‘and 
judging from that I would say there 1s a real interest in the Potomac 

iver Basin in such a program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice you are requesting extra personnel with 
regard to the New York project. You have been a member of the 
committee through the current year and have gotten by fairly well; 
why can you not do that again next year? 

Mr. Witt. The actual work there, Mr. Chairman, as far as we are 
concerned, has not yet started and will not start until the next fiscal 

ear. What we have done so far is to keep in touch with the pre- 
iminaries by attending the Interagency Committee meetings; but we 
have not actually started the job itself. We have requested, as you 
observe, an item here of $16,000 for a departmental field representa- 
tive in that region, to represent the Department on the field Inter- 
agency Committee. This representative would be.a counterpart of 
the field representatives we now have in the Missouri Basin, Columbia 
Basin, the Arkansas Basin, and the Pacific Southwest region. 


FUNDS SPENT TO DATE ON INLAND WATERSHEDS 


Mr. Wuirten. How much money in total have you spent in tryin 
to handle these acute flood-control problems in the inland watersheds? 
How much accumulated money has been spent? 

Mr. Puruuirs. About $17,174,674 through 1950, 
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Mr. Wuirren. Is the work in progress in each of the 11 for which 
you ask these additional funds of $8,900,000? 

Mr. Puiuips. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, at this point I think the record 
should show that what we appropriated last year was cut down quite 
severely by the President under section 1214. So really the appro- 
priation that these folks had for 1950 fiscal year only amounted to 
$6,112,800; is that not right? 

Mr. Witt. That is the actual amount. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That was the actual new money appropriated in 
fiscal 1950, but you did have some available money from prior years 
amounting to about 3 million or so? 

Mr. Puiuurps. That is right. 


REDUCTION PURSUANT TO SEC. 1214 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to find out at this point what was the 
reason for making that big slash of $4,200,000 under that section 
1214? Does not the Administration consider that to be necessary 
work? Just what was the situation there? 

Mr. Witt. That was done, Mr. Andersen, under the general 
policies and procedures that were established by the Budget Bureau. 
I think we carried this point out quite faithfully in accordance with 
the policies of the President. 

Mr. Warrren. The announcement made at that time was that the 
primary cuts were to be made in construction items. I think a check 
of the figures will show that that is where they were made and that is 
the reason you took this cut here. To many folks, this work is very 
important, but it was felt that, from the standpoint of the Nation, as 
a whole, new construction could be held off for a while. As to the 
wisdom of this, I do not know. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Perhaps we could get a better answer from Mr. 
Roberts, because, to me it is disturbing if the higher echelon do not 
think more of this entire work than to cut 40 percent of what the 
Congress appropriated. Evidently, there is something wrong some- 
where. Either we are giving too much money or the administration 
is not aware of the need for the work. Would you have a reply to 
that, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Andersen, if you will look at the figures on 
pages 417 and 418 of the justification notes, you will notice that a 
a nf was carried forward from the prior year. When the Budget 
Bureau considered the reductions to be made in the various appropria- 
tions under section 1214, it is our understanding that, insofar as the 
flood-control program was concerned, they had in mind that the re- 
duction could be made in flood control without substantially changing 
the level of the work in 1951 as compared with that of 1950, due, of 
course, to the balance that was carried forward from prior years. It 
was also my understanding that under this estimate the Bureau of 
the Budget contemplated that no new projects would be started for 
the time being, either in works of improvement or new surveys, other 
than those which were already underway. Thus the Bureau of the 
Budget’s action reflects a determination to keep the program, both 
works of improvement and surveys, at about its present level. 
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Mr. Wuirren. It is about the same thing, Mr. Roberts, as hap- 
pened with the ACP program. In other words, they just eliminated 
the reserves and let you keep approximately the same amount that 
was carried in the appropriation. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir; there was some reduction in the 
amount of money that was being spent for surveys. They advised 
us at the time that it was their thought that what they referred to as 
‘new starts’? should be deferred for the time being, except in the 
Arkansas-Red-White, and in the New York and New England area 
where the President had issued special directives. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One more question, Mr. Roberts. This $550 
million cut was spread all over the Government in the form of decreases 
below appropriations due to section 1214. How much was taken 
out of the Agriculture Department of that $550 million? 

Mr. Roserrs. Approximately $150 million was taken from the 
Department of Agriculture; $110 million of that was in borrowing 
authorizations for the REA electrification and telephone programs 
and for the FHA loan programs; $40 million was in appropriations. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. It seems to me that the bulk of the money you 
refer to was not an actual saving. The Congress instructed the 
President to make a certain reduction and the big bulk of that reduc- 
tion, as far as Agriculture is concerned, was taken at the expense of 
the farmers through what we term the loan programs. I cannot 
actually see in my own mind where such reductions constitute a 
savings to the taxpayers of the Nation. It is camouflaged, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Roserrs. It is true that $110 million of the $150 million was 
in loan authorizations. What the justification of the Budget Bureau 
was for, interpreting section 1214 in that manner, I do not know. 
But certainly the $40 million represented in large part reductions in 
expenditures which would otherwise have been made. That is not 
true, of course, in the case of the $26 million that we talked about 
the other day on the ACP program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Wuirren. How were you affected under the recent order of 
the Secretary with regard to coordinating the various activities in the 
Department? Was your program mentioned in that order? 

Mr. Witt. The watershed work in the river basins is mentioned as 
being among the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary in the 
Department’s broad program of resource conservation. However, 
the new arrangement set up for coordination does not change the 
administrative set-up for these watershed and river-basin programs. 
There was a provision, however, for a continuing study of all the 
Department’s conservation activities with a view to improving the 
administrative organization; so it may be that even yet the arrange- 
ments we have for this particular work will be reviewed and some 
change made. They have not been so far. There is every prospect, 
however, that any move of this kind calculated to improve the 
efficiency of the Department’s conservation programs will have a 
beneficial effect on the watershed work because of the intimate and 
close association that I previously mentioned. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler. 
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COMPLETION DATE FOR SURVEY OF THE NEW ENGLAND-NEW YORK AREA 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Sticier. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

With reference to the increase of $16,000 for the salaries and expense 
of the headquarters at Boston, Mass., how long will this expense 
be necessary? 

Mr. Wi... The present schedule is to complete that survey by the 
middle of the calendar year 1954. It is 3 years and a half from now; 
that is the’ target date for completing the survey. That, however, is 
of course subject to modification because of factors and conditions 
that may arise. 

Mr. Sticter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANprERsEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGES 





IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. ANDERSEN. On the record. I note you have certain language 
changes. Will you go into that? 

Mr. Wixi. Mr. Andersen, I would rather Mr. Phillips discussed 
that if you do not mind. 

Mr. AnpersEN. All right, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiuurps. The first change that is proposed is to provide for 
use of funds appropriated under this item for developing the agri- 
cultural phases of programs for the basin-wide resource development 
in the Arkansas-White-Red River and New England-New York areas, 
in accordance with the increase proposed in the estimates. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. On that point, has that been authorized? 

Mr. Puiuuips. Yes; by the Flood Control Act of 1950. 

The second change proposes the inclusion of authority to obtain 
personal services on a contract basis for performing certain phases of 
the flood-control work, mainly of an engineering nature and things of 
that sort, where it would be less complicated to contract for certain 
work than to employ personnel or to bring them in from other stations, 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I understand that there was something similar 
inserted in the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Dykes. Forest Service. 

Mr. Puiturps. That is the one I was familiar with. They have 
authority for $10,000. As I understand it, there is a basic authori- 
zation for this sort of thing and the procedure to make it apply to any 
given item has been to provide for it as we have here. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, Mr. Phillips, if you will go into item 3—— 

Mr. Puiturps. It is proposed to change, from $8,315,000 to 
$6,847,000, the limitation on the amount which may be expended in 
authorized watersheds for gully control, flood water detention, and 
floodway structures in certain areas. The revised limitation repre- 
sents the amount requested for works of improvement on authorized 
watersheds in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think we are finished. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Witut. Thank you. 
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Fesruary 26, 1951. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


H. H. BENNETT, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


M. L. NICHOLS, CHIEF OF RESEARCH, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Cc. H. DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL 


CONSERVATION SERVICE 


RALPH 8. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 






































DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Anprapristion or estimate... .......................-------.-62 $53, 239, 800 | $53, 900, 000 $54, 278, 000 
Transferred to “‘Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950__}__-.......-.-- wh OO fo csivdiow 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_-_-__........._.._..- 53, 239, 800 53, 898, 657 54, 278, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ___................--- NETO Mili bknkin shied oentincensi< 
RINE CURIE NO Tt. 6 oc cece nents gerinndédeewnnbulalaeedan nanebieee —509, 400 j.............- 
NE iii aici etnncdecpinniaiannbeel 53, 052, 138 53, 389, 257 54, 278, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Land utilization and retirement of submarginal land, 
Department of Agriculture”. ._________- ERT SGU 1, 232, 485 i 8} ere 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
I ethos, in eckadabeuddaans whhahig lates DD del cicuincelsrrdaedaedkebiedad 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries and expenses, plant industry, soils and agricul- 
tural engineering, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion,”’ soils, fertilizers and irrigation __............_...-- Cees Seer ee eee 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, Department | 
of Agriculture”’...__..._.__- +2 earn ies tiple Apia —2, 562 i rahi kha 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration” _- a cs, ee ees” oS 
eee a IDs Se ee 54, 173, 839 54, 940, 632 54, 278, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. _..............-...-.- 378, 019 243, 000 243, 000 
Payments received from non- Federal sources __- 59, 989 80, 000 , 
Obligations incurred _____. ROLSEE PEELS FO ERE ION AN 438, 008 323, 000 323, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Land utilization and retirement 
of submarginal land, Department of Agriculture’’__..______- ah AIRE SURES, eS pene 
Total reimbursable obligations.......................--- 439, 295 323, 000 323, 000 
ee SED FDEP MOT CRETE LSE Renate oe 54,613,134 | 55, 263,632 | 54, 601, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





























































































54, 613, 134 | 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Development and improvement of conservation practices 
OSS SELLS IAAL TLRS DNA AD $1, 515, 328 $1, 490, 600 $1, 489, 000 
2. saan to soil conservation districts and other cooper- 
OAR ORES Ly MRE EAP NR REIT TS 51, 426, 026 51, 895, 457 51, 577, 000 
3. povdsaaink and management of land utilization projects_. 1, 232, 485 1, 554, 575 1, 212, 000 
Total direct obligations...................-----.-.----- 54, 173, 839 54, 940, 632 54, 278, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Development and improvement of conservation practices 
a a a 40, 748 21, 000 21, 000 
2. Assistance to soil conservation districts and other cooper- 
Sih atisied edited Cosel cll. .u buudadotate Jit diocoe 397, 260 302, 000 302, 000 
3. Development and management of land utilization projects__- 5 | ae a eee Ear er a 
Total reimbursable obligations. -_..............-...-.-.- 439, 295 328, 000 328, 000 
aii cans sacs kien hobs caunbsniteeenctisr. 54, 613, 134 55, 263, 632 54, 601, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
‘Total number of permanent ce SES ERE ae ee cae 12, 742 12, 184 11, 467 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 1, 152 1,016 732 
Average number of all employees---.-.......-.-.-..--------- 12, 067 12, 039 11, 825 
Personal service obligations: ay Yo ay ETS) 
Permanent positions.__-_--.-- eedtadsndalntnnanchweneuaaecs $41, 562,299 | $43, 195, 500 $44, 136, 700 
Part-time and temporary positions.......-.........-.-_-- 2, 653, 846 2. 468, 500 1, 695, 200 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -............----.-- 1 gh Rem NE at 71, 800 
Payment above basic rates.................-......-......- 99, 554 94, 100 95, 300 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details..____- 17, 565 15, 000 15,.000 
Total personal service obligations. --.......-......---.-- 44, 498, 500 45. 773, 100 46, 114, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _-__......___- 7, 286 17, 700 7, 
Net personal service obligations... .............-....--.. 44, 481, 214 45, 755, 400 46, 097, 000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
RE EES S SS an OS, Se ee COR CEN 44, 188, 469 45, 555, 400 45, 897, 000 
| geet Sia tenueysnamananctsanasasatsenere ions 1, 537, 984 1, 410, 000 1, 410, 000 
03 Transportation of things. --_- wenn enc en ent eneeeeens-------- 351, 081 306, 000 274, 500 
04 Communication services.._..........-.---.---------.----- 333, 781 341, 500 339, 
0 I BOG oo cnc rn tone ncecnnncesepecncs 1, 084, 363 1, 167, 600 888, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction .--.._...............----.-..-..- 228, 977 220, 000 356, 200 
@ Other contractual services --.............-....----..----.. 1, 406, 354 1,670, 432 1, 597, 800 
Services performed by other NET LEE | 37, 874 31, 500 31, 
06 Rs PRRUIIININ on 5508. .- a 2, 739, 887 2, 638, 800 2, 391, 800 
ns oat abadwasnar¥ciensresanspmewsiews 2, 236, 712 1, 550, 006 , 034, 000 
10 Lands and structures... ..__--- Konbns cqbt bed dliadhabina dibed 20, 785 28, 800 12, 600 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_-_....-.........-..---- 7, 572 600 400 
I in 0 inde nccbanenntesenccctivesuadens|nsbnenaeaeniees 20, 000 45, 000 
Tbe Ginset ANOS. Boos. so es ek 54, 173, 839 54, 940, 632 54, 278, 000 
REIMBURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 
ee RAPE pc ey ne ae Pee Pee PID Ee Gor 292, 745 200, 000 200, 000 
Oe Saeed tt al Shite dice ddn ctwacatiouwgemasudadanit 9, 436 9, 000 9, 000 
nn en cnnneweneduatndnn 3, 548 2, 500 2, 500 
ORs ees we So on ees 172 1,000 1,000 
05 Rents and utility NE oes ciao e eee: 7, 985 7, 000 7, 000 
Q6 Printing and reproduction...................-:..........- 221 500 500 
Sy RIE OUI nn ewe pepccewonmaansie 19, 633 13, 000 13, 000 
Ce ons Shoade dens occ cdcuecesebuaie 99, 113 88, 000 88, 000 
CP Ph dlk <del nds rice cies 2 ote poke keepers 6, 442 2, 000 2, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...............---.------- 439, 295 323, 000 | 323, 000 
Tete Agee. ind i sis oss caenit 55, 263,632 | 54, 601, 000 
! 
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Mr. Wuirten. In corinection ‘with the Soil Conservation Service, 


I would like to have pages 432, 433, and 436 through 438 included in 
the record at this point. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Soil Conservation Service was established by the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), and is the agency of the Department which provides 
technical aid in bringing about physical adjustments in land use that will con- 
serve soil and water resources, establish a permanent and balanced agriculture, 
and reduce the hazards of floods and sedimentation. The Service carries on the 
following activities: 

1. Makes research studies to determine the character, causes, and extent of 
soil erosion and water loss under varying conditions and to develop, adapt, and 
improve conservation practices which will adequately protect the land and water 
resources of the Nation. This work is cmaunted. in cooperation with State 
agricultural experiment stations, and is closely correlated with the research pro- 
grams of the agencies in the Agricultural Research Administration. 

2. Provides technical and other assistance to locally organized and locally 
controlled conservation districts in the 48 States and the Territorial possessions 
in developing conservation farm plans and applying planned practices. This 
assistance includes (a) making conservation surveys to determine the use-capabil- 
ities and needs of each acre of farm and ranch land, (b) technical assistance in 
developing and applying conservation farm plans which allow for the best possible 
use by the farmer or rancher of his land, labor, equipment, and financial resources, 
(c) loan of some special types of equipment not readily available to the farmer but 
needed to establish certain conservation practices, (d) grant of limited quantities 
of trees, new or improved strains of grass and legume seed, and other conserva- 
tion plant materials, and (e) streamflow forecasts in the Western States (based on 
snow surveys) to provide for efficient seasonal utilization of water available for 
irrigation. 

As of June 30, 1950, 2,285 conservation districts which covered 82 percent of the 
total farms of the Nation had been organized and were receiving assistance from 
the Service. 

3. Under the authority of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
(7 U. 8. C. 1011-1012), carries on a development and management program on 
74 land-utilization projects which cover acres of submarginal land that were 
acquired by the Department. Revegetation and other development work is 
being done on these lands in accordance with their use-capability and needs, in 
order to prevent further damage, achieve proper land use, and improve the agricul- 
tural economy of the communities affected. After development, the lands and 
facilities are made available for rental to local farmers and ranchers at equitable 
rates under specific use conditions. Of the revenue received from use of the land, 
75 percent is returned to the Federal Treasury and 25 percent is paid to the counties 
in which the lands are located, to be used for school and road purposes. The 
Service is also responsible for settlement of boundary-dispute claims on the 
Sebastian Martin grant lands in New Mexico (act of Aug. 11, 1945 (7 U.S. C. 
1011 note)). 

4. Under the authority of the acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 
14, 1940 (U. 8, C. 590y—z-10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
(Public Law 132) and September 6, 1950 (Public Law 760) carries on a water 
conservation and utilization program. The Service develops irrigated and irri- 
gable land (both Government and privately owned) for efficient use of irrigation 
water, provides settlement opportunities for farm families through the sale of 
developed farm units, and assists settlers within the authorized water-conserva- 
tion project areas with their soil and water conservation and land-use problems. 
This work is being conducted on the five remaining active project areas in four 
Western States. 

5. Makes preliminary examinations and surveys under authority of the Flood 
Control Act of 1936 (33 U.S. C. 701a), and by delegation from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Where surveys show the necessity and feasibility and the work is 
specifically authorized by the Congress, watershed improvement measures are 
installed to retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage. Installa- 
tion of watershed improvement measures which affect farm and ranch lands are 
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the assigned responsibility of the Service. These are being installed in 11 author- 
ized watersheds in cooperation with local soil conservation, flood control, and 
other districts. 

The Soil Conservation Service maintains its central office in the District of 
Columbia, with the majority of its activities highly decentralized to 7 regional 
offices, 48 State and 3 Territorial offices, 86 research locations, 26 nurseries, 5 
water-conservation projects and approximately 3,000 work unit offices which carry 
on the technical program and provide assistance for conservation districts, land- 
utilization projects and flood-control watershed areas. 

As of November 30, 1950, the Soil Conservation Service had 11,567 full-time 
employees, 210 of whom are in Washington and the balance in the field, and 
1,832 part-time employees who are generally employed in the field during the 
seasonal periods when there is need for additional assistance in applying conserva- 
tion practices. 


] 
| Estimated, Budget 
1951 | cotimate, 1952 








Appropriated funds: 


Salaries and expenses a5 oy 4 | $54, 940, 632 $54, 278, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects_._- epee DEES a 1 §26, 786 | 500, 000 
0B OE RR ee Oe Rereaaty HSe eee Cer eae wececennencc--c-cce=} 80,403) 45B+}- - — 54,978; 000 


1 Includes $341,286 available from prior-year balances. 
“ Galartes.and expenses 


Appropriation act, 1951 (adjusted)_.__-.._.__-_---_--- $55, 465, 175 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_____- i St — 520, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to— 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration,” for 
operation and maintenance of buildings - _ _ - : : —1, 343 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information,” for distribution 
of motion pictures. - --.-_------- ee ; at — 3, 200 
z ae 54, 940, 632 
tha? BEES 54, 278, 000 





Base for 1952 : 
Budget estimate, 1952_________-- 





Decrease 5 i 5 Ea aren i Set — 662, 632 
Summary of decreases, 1952 


Decrease due to elimination of cost of reconstructing spillway on 


Greenleaf Lake, Cookson Hills land-utilization project, Oklahoma. — $265, 000 
Decrease due to elimination of construction cost of a barrier strue- 
ture on the San Simon land-utilization project, Arizona__- — 75, 175 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation _ — — —- - - -- : we — 322, 457 
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Project statement: 
Increase or decrease 
1951 (esti- 1952 (esti- 
justment Other 
1. Development and improvement 
of soil-conservation practices 
and techniques. .-..............- $1, 515, 328 $1, 490, 600 —$1, 600 |.........._- $1, 489, 000 
(a) Erosion control investiga- 
RE SE? (776, 051) (764, 200) (—800)}........-.-- (763, 400) 
(6) Drainage and water con- 
trol investigations in 
humid areas-_---._....._- (440, 733) (430, 300) (—400)}_.........-- (429, 900) 
(c) Irrigation and water con- 
servation investigations 
in western areas_.._____- (269, 698) (268, 000) Scere (267, 700) 
(d) Water regulation investi- 
gations to conserve the 
soil and reduce fire haz- 
ards in the Everglades 
region of Florida---_-____- (28, 846) (28, 100) (—100)}_.....-...-- (28, 000) 
2. Assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts and other cooperators _____ 51, 426, 026 51, 895,457 | —318, 457 |..........-- 51, 577, 000 
(a) Planning, application, 
and maintenance of con- 
servation practices. ____- (49, 776, 512)| (50, 265, 457)| (—317, 457)}__......-.-- (49, 948, 000) 
(6) Operation of nurseries for 
conservation plant ma- 
pecan id eaeindiatnnic (1, 649, 514); = (1, 630, 000)}  (—1,000) |...-...--... (1, 629, 000) 
3. Development and management 
of land utilization projects... _ 1, 232, 485 1, 554, 575 —2,400 | —340,175 1, 212, 000 
(a) Land development-__._- (523, 490) (845, 945) (—770)| (—340, 175) (505, 000) 
(>) Management of land and 
PE nandiucleuncuces (708, 995) (708, 630) (—1, 630) }__--.----- (707, 000) 
Gereete ns i acs ee 54, 173, 839 54,940,632 | 322,457 | —340,175 54, 278, 000 
Unobligated balance...............- IN lias inch isk: tired ascends Reams saeieareeions miheitoaamthwadena~ 
Total available _...........-.. 54, 376, 016 54,940,632 | 322,457 | —340,175 54, 278, 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to: 
“General Services Administra- 
et nits. ion ctenitindiennadenil +1, 343 +1, 343 
*Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Information, Department of 
c,h rae +2, 562 +3, 200 
‘Transfers.in 1951 estimates to: 
“Salaries and expenses, plant in- 
dustry, soils and cultural 
engineering, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration,” soils, 
fertilizers, and irrigation.-_-___- i nee 
Transfer in 1951 estimates from: 
“Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, Department of Agricul- 
OO EAE RES 61 — et. 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_____|....-..-.-.--- +520, 000 
Total appropriation orestimate.| 54, 486, 800 55, 465, 175 














GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuirten. Dr. Bennett, we are always glad to hear from you, 


sir. 
Conservation Service. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


We will be glad to have your general statement on the Soil 


OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Dr. Bennett. I thought you might be interested in a brief report 
of a meeting of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 


I attended part of that meeting last week in Oklahoma. 


I think you 


obtain a pretty good cross section of the ideas of the farmers of the 
country at that meeting which was the largest indoor meeting on 
agriculture that I have ever attended. Farmers were there from all 
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States of the Union, I believe, with the exception of two. Some of 
them had driven through the snow and they came down at their 
own expense. More than 1,500 members of the national association 
attended and they brought along about 500 wives, a lot of children, 
and a lot of other people. There were more than 200 agricultural 
people in attendance at this meeting. These farmers were enthusi- 
astic. But what impressed me more than anything else was the fact 
that they were determined to do all in their power to help out in this 
emergency situation that the United States finds itself in. They 
want to know what they can do and they are willing to shoulder 
almost any obligation and they expressed that right freely. 

They talked some about the recent reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They were very much interested to know 
whether or not we would be able to carry it our or whether or not the 
old districts might lose the technical assistance that they have been 
having. ‘They were interested in everything that pertains to agri- 
culture, it seems to me. I was very much impressed and very much 
pleased about the reaction that I got from these people. I think 
they can help a great deal and I am sure they will help in every way 
they possibly can. 





PROGRESS OF SOIL CONSERVATION WORK 


I am also interested in what we have done in the Soil Conservation 
Service. We know we have had assistance from other agencies but 
pretty largely we have done a number of things which I think are 
helpful in this present situation. If it gets worse or if it just stays 
as it is, this work is very helpful. I think it is very significant that 
in 1949 we completed the job on 24,000,000 acres of land, and last 
year, we completed the job on 26,000,000 acres of land. Apparently, 
as well as we can estimate it at this time, we will finish the job on 
28,000,000 acres of land by the 1st of July. And that will bring the 
total area of land treated up to approximately 150,000,000 acres. 
Not all of that is agricultural land; but I am sure that more than 
75,000,000 acres of it is. And a very great deal of it is cropland. 

I think this work we have accomplished is going to be very helpful 
because it is an enduring type of work. We have put it on the land to 
stay there. Of course, maintenance will be necessary, but the pros- 
pect is good that this work will remain permanently on the land. 
Furthermore such work increases per-acre yield very extensively, not 
very far, I think, from a 100 percent increase. And it increases per 
farm production. So, being a permanent type of work, that is going 
to help out over a long period of time. There is a little bit more work 
which has been done, quite a bit more in the way of spread of practices 
in which we have had no particular part other than providing an 
example for the farmer to follow. 

In many farms of the United States, we have no way of getting the 
records of that although one year we did try to get the information and 
we found that every year the spread of practices is pretty extensive. 

Now, I hear a great deal about the fact that we are going slow 
and we are going lr. too slow; but I hope the people of the country 
will not get it in their heads that we are going so slow that there 
is just a Sopdlees situation. As a matter of fact, it is quite different 
from that. For example, in 1942, we completed the job on a little 
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more than 5,000,000 acres of land. And in 1950, last fiscal year, 
our Service in that one year made the plans and helped set up the 
work on 26,000,000 acres of land. That was an increase in the soil 
conservation acreage treated and finished, of 388 percent, with an 
increase in facilities of only 54 percent. I ‘think that is enoouraging, 
especially since it now looks like we are going up by another 2,000,000 
acres, possibly more, by the end of this year. In that connection, 
I think we should consider the matter of looking ahead to see what 
the job is, or how it looks ahead. 


LONG-RANGE CONSERVATION PLAN 


I have a little photograph here—sort of a chart, if you gentlemen 
can just get a glimpse of it— which shows how we look at the job ahead. 
It looks as if the job could be completed, insofar as our service has 
any part in it, in the next 20 years. I guess people say now and then 
“that at the rate you are going now, you will not get through in 100 
years.”” We would get through at the rate we are going now in 35 
vears; but that is too slow. Even 20 years is too slow. This means, 
this chart means here, that we could go up gradually and stay at the 
top for about 3 years, and then come down. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Bennett, may I interrupt you there? It is 
always interesting to listen to you. I agree that 20 years or 35 years 
is too slow. On the other hand, this condition prevails today because 
of neglect by the people. Is not a part of this job to gradually educate 
them so that they will not let it happen again? If so, you probably 
should take a little longer to do the job. 

Dr. Bennett. I want to explain to you why we should do it quicker 
than 20 years, if we could. 

Mr. Wuirren. You cannot do it unless you get the folks with you. 
There are two limiting factors. One is the money with which to do it. 
The other is that you have got to get the folks with you, which takes 
time, sometimes. 

Dr. Bennett. Yes; they are ready now. They are ready to go. 
We have on file, I am informed by the supervisors of Soil Conservation 
Districts in the United States, something over 200,000 formal applica- 
tions for plans to be made on their farms. 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, you and I are interested in the same thing. 
But what I am getting at is that, after he gets his plan, you have to 
get his cooperation. One of your problems is to get the people to do 
the work and put up the money to get the work done, is that not it? 

Dr. Bennett. That is right. If there is any difference in our 
thinking about it, it is that far more than ever before, they are doing 
these things. W e have 200,000 applications over and above what we 
can attend to right away. But in the beginning, we had to go around 
and argue with people and beg them to take better care of their land. 
We never told people they had to do this or that, but tried to cooper- 
ate with them and we did cooperate with them. It has gone on until 
‘we are now going at ‘a pretty nice rate, and it would take some addi- 
tional facilities to keep up with the demand as this chart shows. 
This is a man-year chart. At our present rate, we would have to 
have about 280,000 man-years over the 20-year period—we would 
have to go to a maximum of about 15,000 technicians but it would 
stay at this figure only 3 years. Then it would begin to drop off and 
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et down to-the stage of maintenance. We do not know precisely 
ow much it would take for the latter. We are doing some main- 
tenance work now. In doing that, we think that if you take 280,000 
man-years to do this job, it would ‘take about $4,000 per man. That 
is a rough computation. This is looking way out ahead. We are 
not asking you for this money now, but T want you to know, about 
this plan that looks to the future in the care of our soil and water 
resources. I am telling you briefly a little bit about it. The total 
cost would be $1,120,000,000 estimating on the basis of 35 years and 
at $4,000 per man-year. To do it in 20 years would take 230,000 
man-years at the same average cost of $4,000 per man-year or $920 
million. 

But that is not the real cost involved. I think the most serious 
cost would be the fact that if we take the longer period, we will lose 
around 17,000,000 acres of land. ‘This land will be so nearly ruined 
that it would no longer be useful for cultivation. That is an awful 
lot of land to lose considering the rapidity with which our population 
is increasing. And we must also consider the rapidity with which 
medical science is going ahead and the chance that the population will 
increase still faster. 

Well, if we did this work in the shorter period of 20 years, we would 
lose approximately 7 7,000,000 acres. That means that we would save 
10 million acres of hand approximately. 

I do not know what the per acre value of this 10 million acres of 
land would be but if we just put it at $100, there is a billion dollars. 
Incidentally, we have found out by some pretty extensive surveys 
that the people who practice conservation are the ones who do the 
things that prevent the loss of the land—their returns run about $4 
an acre ahead of the people who do not practice it, or who go very 
slowly at it—and that would give an increased income of something 
like $600 million over a 15-year period. Altogether, under the 
accelerated program that we think is necessary, it looks like we would 
save farmers and others in this country—part of it would go back to 
the Federal Treasury in increased income taxes—about $80 million a 

ear. 

: There would also be additional savings. We could save a lot of 
soil that otherwise was going into reservoirs, ditches, rivers, and har- 
bors which cost a lot of money to keep clean. And there are some 
flood-control benefits that would be involved in this work, too. 

I have a little statement which shows how I have figured this thing. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will be glad to have it. 

Dr. Bennett. Very well, sir; although I do not want to take too 
much of your time. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN 20- AND 35-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Two hundred and eighty thousand man-years would be required to 
complete job done by SCS in 35 years. At the present rate it would 
take approximately 35 years to complete application of the basic soil- 
conservation measures on the remaining area of land needing treat- 
ment. 

We would lose 17,000,000 acres at this rate of progress. At such a 
rate, 17,000,000 acres of land would be so eroded they could not be 
cultivated any more. 
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Two hundred and thirty thousand man-years would be required to 
finish job in 20 years. As nearly as can be computed, on the basis 
of experience, we would lose 7,000,000 acres. This would mean a 
loss of 10,000,000 acres of cropland by erosion, if we should choose the 
longer period. 

en million acres at $100 an acre would mean a billion dollars, and 
10,000,000 acres saved and treated under the 20-year period would 
mean an income of $4 an acre annually, over and above the annual 
income from untreated land, for 15 years. Thus the income saving 
would amount to 600 million dollars. 

The total saving for the shorter period would be $1,600,000,000, or 
$80,000,000 a year. This would not include all the saving. In addi- 
tion to saving 10,000,000 acres of land and the increased income from 
the treated part, we would save 50,000 man-years, and there would 
be savings in siltation, flood reduction, and so forth. 


IRRIGATION WORK 


I do not want to take up too much of your time. I just want to 
refer to a few things right quickly. There are some pretty tough 
situations out in front of us and one is the drought in the Southwest. 
There is a reservoir down there, the San Carlos, in Arizona, which is a 
big reservoir; it is empty now. There is another one empty there, 
Lake Pleasant Reservoir. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. I read an interesting article the other day. The 
Arizona and New Mexico ranchers are accusing the Colorado people 
of stealing their rainfall and snowfall, through their rain-making ac- 
tivities. Is there a grain of truth to that? 

Dr. Bennerv. I heard of that statement. I am one of those who 
does not have muck confidence in man’s ability to make it rain. I 
think they can make it sprinkle a little if they have the right kind of 
cloud at the right place and at the right time. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. The article goes on to say that snowfall in Colorado 
has been excessive and is piling up in that region whereas down in 
New Mexico and Arizona it is just the opposite. 

Dr. Bennett. That sort of thing happens throughout the country 
many times, and it has happened even before we thought of rain mak- 
ing. I may be wrong but I have not been convinced yet on the basis 
of the physics, and w hat little I know about rain. 

Mr. AnperseN. I understand the ranchers in Colorado area are 
serious enough about it to the extent where they are putting up really 
large sums of money to secure that service. 

Dr. Bennerr. They have, and I understand the same thing has 
been done in some other parts of the country. 

Mr. AnperseN. They are threatening to sue Colorado about takin 
all their rain out of the clouds before it gets to them through norma 
workings of nature. 

Dr. Bennett. We have to deal with a lot of physical facts that 
we do know something about. I may be all wrong in my belief about 
the limited possibility of practically increasing the rainfall. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You will have to admit it is interesting. 

Dr. Bennett. It is very interesting. And it is possible that the 
rain makers can do a little something. I think they can get a sprinkle 
stirred up under certain conditions. 
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A moment ago I referred to two empty reservoirs, the San Carlos 
and the Lake Pleasant, but there are three other major reservoirs 
that are so nearly empty they will not provide 3,000 acre-feet of 
water. They may get a little snow but it is not likely to snow from 
now on out, much, and if it does not, they probably will not have 
enough snow in the mountains in a large part of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and possibly some adjacent areas, to develop enough run-off 
on the reservations. 

Some of the work that we have been doing, a good deal of it, too, 
relates to leveling land for irrigation. There is being irrigated today 
a good deal of land that could not be irrigated until it was leveled 
with these great machines that they build for that purpose. We also 
have improved, from research and practical operation, the application 
of water to the land so that it covers a lot more area. We have 
shortened the runs, for example. That is one of the most important 
contributions we have made. That enables us to make water cover 
a lot more territory. At any rate, our service last year assisted in 
improving 315,000 acres of land in that way, by leveling and other 
preparation. There have also been 617,000 acres improved for more 
efficient application of water. That will help them out some on the 
water shortage. It is not going to help solve the whole problem. 
I do not believe we can make it rain down there but we can do a good 
deal to make the available water go as far as possible. The major 
reservoir, Boulder Reservoir, has a lot of water in it and it will prob- 
ably take care of the needs of the Imperial Valley and possibly other 
needs around Los Angeles for miscellaneous purposes. 

In the southern part of the Plains there is a very serious problem. 

I recently took them the only rain they had in Oklahoma for some- 
time. It rained about the time I got there. They had 2 inches in 
places. That is going to help tremendously but it did not go far 
enough west. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the average condition of the winter wheat 
down in the Southwest? Is it poor? 

Dr. Bennert. Yes; it is poor on a lot of the land but there is still 
a chance for a fair crop in other areas if rains come within the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That question is rather pertinent today when 
another committee, the Caneniinn on Foreign Affairs Committee, 
is considering right now as to whether to ship millions of bushels of 
wheat to India. I was asked the question, “Will we have it to ship’’? 

Dr. Bennett. I suggest that you ask the economists to tell you 
about that. They will not let me look into the bins. I think we are 
going to make a pretty good wheat crop, all in all, this year but we 
are going to be short in some areas. In some of those areas we have 
had above-normal rainfall, now we have normal or subnormal rainfall, 
and we are not going to make a good crop of wheat on some of that 
land down there. “But altogether, in many places, the wheat crop 
looks pretty good thus far. You cannot, of course, tell very much 
now about the spring wheat crop. 

We are also watching the southern plains country carefully. We 
are observing the moisture, the first foot, the second foot, and the 
third foot, by taking samples and weighing the amount of moisture 
that is in there and we are going to do all we can to provide information 
on moisture content of the soil when wheat-planting time comes. If 
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there is no moisture in those first 3 feét, we are going to advise the 
farmers and argue with them, as much as we can, not to plant any 
wheat, but to wait until they can get rain and plant sorghum. We are 
going to watch the use of stubble left after the sorghum crop and try 
to convince the farmers not to graze it too closely. It has to be knee 
high if it is going to be effective. We are urging farmers and ranchers 
not to plow up any grass on land that is highly susceptible to erosion, 
especially sandy land. Quite a lot of grassland is being plowed up. 
We are going to have difficulties. But I think we can pretty well 
control this winter-erosion problem when we get everybody educated 
to the point where they will cooperate. 


SCS ROLE IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Well, in connection with the emergency, our boys helped increase 
the collection of seed of new or little used plants and grasses to the 
extent of about 200,000,000 pounds. That is enough to plant 10 
million acres of land to grass, some legumes, kudzu crowns, wild peas, 
blue lupine, and so on. We produce some of these in our nursery, but 
the bulk of them have been produced by getting the district super- 
visors to interest local farmers in going out and harvesting the good 
crops of various seed. In this way we have gotten grasses and legumes 
into cultivation in this country that were never cultivated before in 
the history of mankind, so far as we know. They happen to be 
plants and grasses that we brought into our nurseries and tested for 
their suitability in different parts of the country. We are hoping to 
get the conservation program moving faster through various means. 
One means is through group action, getting the farmers to work together. 
That is about the only way we can get a drainage ditch put through 
a lot of farms. You cannot put a ditch through one farm and stop 
there. You have to get it to an outlet through agreement of a number 
of cooperating farmers. 

Another thing we are providing technical assistance on clearing 
brush in the cross-timber lands. There are about 5,000,000 acres in 
Texas, and about 5,000,000 acres in Oklahoma that are being cleared 
of brush for grass development for livestock and it is doing mighty 
well. 

DRAINAGE INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Well, down in the Imperial Valley, farmers are still going ahead, 
adding to the areas of land that are producing vegetables, a great 
variety of vegetables and flax for linseed oil which we need for defense 
and other purposes. They are also growing barley and other crops. 
Up to now, somewhere in the neighborhood of 70,000 acres of land in 
the Imperial Valley have been returned to cultivation which were out 
for practically all intents and purposes as a result of poor drainage. 
We did not know how to plan for draining the land until we discovered 
that they have what we call lenses or clay barriers in the subsoil. 
Through our research program we found where they are and mapped 
them and now we can run the drainage tile lines so as to dodge those 
barriers. 

We are also advising cotton farmers of land best suited for cotton 
production. Cotton seems to be a crop that we need more of in the de- 
fense effort and we are going to do all we can to assist in the right way. 
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We are going to show them where they have good cotton land and 
how to Sandie it without having it all washed away. Through our 
technical assistance in drainage operations last year about 1,116,000 
acres were brought into production. Some of this was ih production 
before, but poor production and some of it was new drainage. So | 
think we are not getting along so terribly bad. We hope that we 
can go ahead with our conservation work and do a good job without 
loss of quality anywhere, and I think we can. I hope we will not have 
any reduction in quality because that is essential pretty nearly every- 
where—for example, putting in terrace lines. Terrace lines can be laid 
out at almost any rate. A person can just go right out on the land and 
put in a terrace. But that is not the way to put in a terrace. That is 
not the technical way to do it. You have to look for the right places 
to put in terraces because you have to calculate for the water delivery 
from each little watershed that is created within the terraces and then 
we have to look for outlets. We have to turn that water loose at the 
end of terraces and provide for protected outlets so the water will not 
cut great gullies in bouncing down the hill. The right kind of terraces 
can be installed almost as rapidly as the wrong kind. If you put in 
just any system of terraces you probably would have to do the job 
over sooner or later. So we are trying our best to hold on to the quality 
type of work I have been talking about. 


DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION OF CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Now, as you know, a reorganizetion has taken place in the Depart- 
ment. Iam leaving here at 7 o'clock tonight to go to Memphis to 
try to help some other people in the Department explain the thing to 
the farmers. And I think it can be explained satisfactorily if we all 
work together cooperatively, really cooperatively. I am going to 
do my best in that direction. I think we can get more work done. 
We can get more for the dollar. I am sure of that. That would be 
one way of contributing to what the Secretary of Agriculture has 
suggested or talked about, in the way of increasing efficiency. That 
is one way to reduce the cost, getting more acreage for the dollar spent. 
I think we are going to do that. As soon as we found out what the 
reorganization was going to be, we got to work on it right away with 
our regional directors to find out what we could do to help make the 
new plan work. We will have a chance now we have never had before 
to work together on the conservation job. | sent out a letter to all 
of our personnel; I could read it to you if you wish. 

Mr. Wuirrren. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Dr. Bennett. This was sent out February 20 to all of our personnel 
und it says: 

By now, you have prebably read or heard about the reorganization of soil and 
water conservation work of the Department, as provided in Memorandum No. 
1278 signed by the Secretary of Agriculture on February 15, 1951. We have 
analyzed this new order, and what it means to the soil conservation movement 
and the Soil Conservation Service. We are already meeting with the regional 
directors of the Service to work out the first steps that will be taken as a result 
of our new opportunities, and we will get word to you as to details just as soon as 
possible. 

Meanwhile you should know that the Soil Conservation Service is still in busi- 
ness and you will continue to work for the same officers of the Service as you 
always have. The Service has been given greater opportunities to serve the 
cause of conservation and to strengthen the Nation’s agriculture. The Service 
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and soil conservation districts are now going to have the benefit and help of an 
important, new partner—the Production and Marketing Administration com- 
mittees throughout the country. The opportunity for more and better teamwork 
is greatly improved. And all conservation agencies of the Department are to 
work in much closer cooperation with soil-conservation districts. 

In brief, we have a chance to get more constructive work done, a chance to 
push ahead in real teamwork with the PMA committees and soil-conservation 
districts; and we are not being asked to change our organization internally. 

It is now the assignment of every one of us to see the bi job ahead and to work 
in full, true cooperation with all conservation agencies and all friends of conserva- 
tion—to the end that all of us, together, can make the greatest joint contribution 
to American farmers, the conservation and development of land and water 
resources, and our country’s mobilization against communism. 

The assignment is greater service, a new and broader partnership, for an ob- 
jective of such proportions as to challenge the best of every man and ‘every 


organization. 

I am hoping that the new arrangement will bring us close together 
and that we will have more and better cooperation, and if we do I think 
we are going to get much more work done on the land for the dollar 
spent. 

PM. Wuirten. Thank you, Doctor, we appreciate your statement. 
We know of your lifelong interest in conservation. 

I was interested in your figures showing what it would take to do 
this job.on a 20-year basis. 7 take it, however, since your agency is 
going along at about the same rate next year, that you do recognize 
the present financial demands on the Nation. 

Mr. Bennett. I think it pays to move ahead with conservation. 
I really believe the figures I gave you last year are very important 
and we gave an analysis of that. It is a pretty tough thing to get 
people to understand the full significance of soil conservation. 

Mr. Wurrren. But even if you knew this was a good project and 
would pay off, how would you get your money. Just print more 
currency, issue more bonds, or what? 

Mr. Bennett. I think we could make $40 million or $45 million 

rofit. 
Mr. Wuirten. Provided you could finance it. What are you going 
to use to finance it with? 

Dr. Bennett. We want advance money to hire competent help to 
get the conservation job done on time. We can get this work done 
only through human brains and human arms. 

Mr. Wuirten. But the Government now lacks about $15 billions or 
$20 billions of collecting what we are spending. Can you see how we 
can get additional money? I, too, believe in soil conservation. 

Dr. Bennetr. What I mean, and I am trying to explain it, the 
work we have started among farmers is now paying taxes. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think you are as right as you can be, and it is just 
as sound as it can be to carry on soil-conservation work. But: I am 
saying that I do not see how we can get the money to carry it on and 
at the increased rate that you mention. 

Dr. Bennett. I still do not think my point has gotten over. I feel 
that any increase necessary to get the job done in a short period of 
time will go back into the Treasury in the form of taxes. I get a lot 
of letters about this from farmers. We do not ask them how much 
conservation work has increased their income-tax payments, but from 
their statements we are certain that it is a substantial amount. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am not talking about the amount of money in the 
bill. Iam just asking where are we going to get the money right now 
to speed it up as you propose. 

Dr. Bennett. Sort of an advance. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where are we going to get it to advance? 

Dr. Bennett. From the money flowing in from this work. 

Mr. WuittreNn. But it is flowing in slower than we are spending it 
right now. 

Dr. Bennett. We cannot get it all from our service. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am just trying to explain to you that we have to 
do the best best we can. This is a fine work. 

Dr. Bennett. You have done that always. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will have to use the money you get the best 
you can. 

’ Dr. Bennett. I would like to show you a little chart that shows 
that we are doing that. 

Mr. Wuittren. We would be glad to see it. 

Dr. Bennett. Back in 1942 one man-year of technical help was 
required to completely treat 2,150 acres. In 1950 we were able to 
treat 3,240 acres per man-year or an increase of about 50 percent in 
operating efficiency. We are going up in actual production, applica- 
tion of practices to the land. This space between the lines on the 
chart [indicating] gets a little bit bigger so we are moving forward at 
a progressively increasing rate. That is very encouraging to me. I 
have explained that in 1940 we finished the job on about 5,000,000 
acres of land. Last year it went up to 26,000,000 acres and we are, 
we think, going to finish or bring it up to about 28,000,000 or a little 
bit more by the end of this year. ‘That is most encouraging from the 
standpoint of doing the physical job. 


AREA OF TILLABLE LAND 


Mr, ANDERSEN. What is the figure for tillable acres of land in the 
United States, Doctor? 

Dr. Bennetr. We have approximately 460,000,000 acres of good, 
tillable land. It is not all in cultivation. Some of it consists of this 
land that I referred to, land that has been leveled so it could be irri- 
gated efficiently, and some of it is in brush or sagebrush out in the 
western country. The brush or sage is killed by poison or cleared 
by the use of a bulldozer or other implements; that is adding pretty 
good land. Some of it is grazing land, to be sure. The trouble is 
that a great deal of the area that we have in cultivation—which runs 
something less than 400,000,000 acres every year—is eroding very 
rapidly. Also this 460,000,000 acres of our prime land is susceptible 
to erosion, almost all of it, all but about 80 to 100 million acres. 


CONSERVATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND COSTS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, Dr. Bennett, the information we have indi- 
cates that there are approximately 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States. The first question is: How many farmers have actually 
signed agreements with the Soil Conservation Service? 
Dr. Bennett. It is getting pretty close to 900,000 now. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. On any of these, if you do not have the correct 
information, please put it in the record. 

Dr. Bennett. We will do that. 

Mr. Wuirten. In that connection, I believe I would like for him 
to take this information that is in his blue sheets and put it in the 
record, but I would like for you to have your folks go through it and 
delete as much as you can. I want the factual statements and the 
tables you have in there. (The information requested is as follows:) 


Indwidual farm and ranch plans 
Cumulative to June 30, 1950___- 


Sp NO gag. ip irene 2 ory aia ina 780, 473 
ET NS cs ee a ee meee ete See Se es eee Ne 133, 500 
SR a ae he BRE BNA aE AEE 913,.973 


Land treatment in conservation districts—some of the major conservation practices 


that were applied in conservation districts with the assistance furnished by the 
Soil Conservation Service 











Applied during— | 
Ser ease 








Name of practice Unit | to June 30, 

| | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 1950 ! 

1949 1980 
Contour farming:. -._.......--.--- SEE mem Acres | 3, 352, $22 | 3, 491, 511 22, 648, 513 
Cover cropping _- --.--- pik inhe bw de db dane eiacemeh |-- er 2, 614, 797 | 3, 111, 387 13, 347, 926 
Stubble mulching -----..-..-..--- ee TY jer 6, 611, 278 7, 140, 297 35, 119, 426 
Strip cropping ie Fa NE (SES | 692, 995 829, 200 5, 760, 629 
Seeding pasture and range___......__--- = -| do___. 1, 358, 856 1, 876, 832 7, 037, 375 
Woodland management ---____.- BR ash Nike 3, 077, 106 | 8, 391, 551 13, 848, 586 
of RS eee ere as pnb wf eee | 107, 056 | 126, 784 | 650, 982 
Farm and ranch ponds. --_. Font Re SPER Seid | Number 31, 206 | 37, 780 | 177, 513 
go LILES Oe ee _.| Miles 96, 621 | 100, 612 | 719, 817 
Diversion channels... .........- Neen : : ae SS 5, 126 5, 892 | 25, 963 
Farm drainage _-_._....--- . anon] See. =) 1, 108, 412 | 1, 161, 402 | 5, 061, 554 
Irrigation land preparation______- SEER pe ee 254, 905 315, 519 1, 162, 043 
Improved water application _-- : won eeeeenne| do... 562, 667 617, 606 | 2, 804, 036 
Field windbreaks -...............-- | Miles ___| 1, 268 1, 435 | 8, 392 


1 These data are for first-time application only and do not include duplication of acreage for reapplication 
or maintenance of those same practices year after year. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. On how many of these farms have plans been pre- 
pared, Doctor? 

Dr. Bennett. It is getting pretty close to 900,000 now. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. 900,000 out of approximately 6,000,000. 

Dr. Bennett. That is right. We are about one-fifth through with 
the job. That would be quite discouraging but for the fact that we 
are going ahead at an accelerated pace. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Of the number of farms having such agreements, 
have you any definite information whether any substantial amount of 
work has been done on the practices suggested by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service? 

Dr. Bennett. We think a substantial amount of work has been 
completed by the farmers. There has also been a spread of conserva- 
tion practices to other farms where no technical assistance has been 
given. Some of that, particularly that which is done on land that is 
not highly erodible, and gently sloping land will be pretty good when 
we get around to it, perhaps. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You do not have this information I am requesting 
percentagewise? 
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Dr. Bennett. It would be considerably more than half of the area 
planned. We do not know how much conservation work is done by 
farmers on their own. We have pretty precise information on the 
n g amount we have done and we keep records where a farmer does not go 
e 4 ahead with the program we plan with him. If he abandons it, we do 
: not count that. We still have the plan saved. The next farmer who 
1e 2 comes along may want to start out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the average cost per farm for drawing up a 
plan and the other preliminary work before any soil conservation 
work is done? 

3 : Mr. Dykes. In surveys, Mr. Andersen, it cost, this past year, about 
12 cents. This year, we believe it will be down to 11 cents an acre. 
The planning costs have been consistent through two years and in 
1952 will be around 40 cents an acre. 

8 s Mr. Wuirren. That would mean a $50 cost on a 100-acre farm. 

e ; Mr. ANDERSEN. And approximately $100 on a 200-acre farm. Are 
the men who are engaged to lay out plans and supervise the work 
za under this Soil Conservation Service program graduate engineers? 
Do they have practical experience? 

Mr. Dyxegs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Graduate engineers, the big bulk of them? 

Dr. Bennerr. And agronomists. 

Mr. Dykes. In the engineering field. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I| am asking about the men who lay out these plans. 

Mr. Dyxkgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpprsen. All right. On the average, what further practical 
experience do they have prior to their actual engagement in the work 
in the field? 

Mr. Dykes. Many of them had experience with State highway 
departments, with the counties, with private engineering firms, and 
other professional employment before they came to work for the Soil 
Conservation Service. Of course, we have recruited a number of 
men directly from colleges. In those cases we are giving them a thor- 
ough orientation course and putting them in an apprenticeship position 
- for a year before we trust them with a job of layout on their own. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What would you say the average years of experi- 
3 ence in engineering back of the men who work for the service are 
’ engaged by you? 

] 4 Mr. Dykes. It would be quite difficult to determine, Mr. Andersen, 
but I would suspect because, as an agency, we tried to recruit relatively 
young men that their experience would not average more than 5 
years. But that is just a plain guess, frankly. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Would the average be 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Dykes. It might be as much as 5 years for the men that we 
originally recruited. Of course, in recent years we have taken a 
number of men directly out of college graduating classes. 
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FACILITIES AND FUNDS OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Anprersen. How much dirt-moving equipment and rigs are 
now owned by soil conservation districts over the country? Have 
you an estimate on that? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; we do have. As of January 1, 1950, (the 
January 1, 1951 report is not yet available) districts owned about $4 
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million worth of equipment, $4,022,000 worth of equipment and 
machinery of various kinds. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That includes the equipment that we made avail- 
able here by appropriation? 

Mr. Dyxes. That includes equipment made available by the Con- 
gress several years back; the last was at the end of the war, as war 
surplus equipment. - 

Mr. AnpeErRsEN. Is it contemplated that the district will continue 
to obtain equipment during the present emergency? 

Mr. Dyxes. I would guess some of them would plan to do so, Mr. 
Andersen, through their State appropriations. On the other hand, 
I heard a considerable amount of sentiment expressed at the Oklahoma 
City meeting by supervisors from certain States for the sale of the 
——— that they now own to contractors and for the handling of 
all of the earth-moving jobs on a contract basis. So I am really 
unable to answer your question. I am just giving you my own impres- 
sions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I was thinking of the degree of priority which these 
districts might have, supposing we do go to war again. Will they 
have sufficient priority to purchase Hass, sess equipment? 

Mr. Dykes. That would be a very serious question and I do not 
know. But, of course, they were badly handicapped during the 
previous war. 

CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have information, Mr. Dykes, as to how 
much the States appropriate for the purpose of helping the districts 
within the State? 

Mr. Dyxegs. Yes, sir; we do have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What average would that be per State? Could 
you tell me that offhand? 

Mr. Dyxes. It totals about $2 million appropriated for current 
expenditure. That does not mean annually, Mr. Andersen, because 
some of these are biennium appropriations. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is that $2 million figure? What does that 
refer to? 

Mr. Dyxers. Appropriated by the State legislatures for current 
expenditures. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the total for all of the States? 

Mr. Dyxes. That means that some of it is on a 1-year basis and 
some of it on a 2-years basis. In Texas, they have a $5 million revolv- 
~ fund primarily for equipment purchase. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why can we not expect the individual States to 
do more than they are doing? 

Mr. Dykes. I think we can expect it. As the yearly records have 
shown, there has been a consistent increase in the State appropria- 
tions. I think the record indicates that States are doing more and 
will continue to do more. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Frankly, I am amazed to hear the answer to my 
previous question. I was under the impression that the various 
States in toto were doing a lot more than that. 

(The following table reflects current State appropriations and allo- 
cations for soil conservation district program:) 
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id Current State appropriations and allocations for soil conservation district program ! 
il : Estimated for— 
n. he Actual appropriations and allocations 
if is State Expenses of State | Directly assisting 
ur a committee districts 2 
le s Period Amount /|Percent}) Amount /Percent} Amount 
s Alabama. ..-.......-.-- Oct, 1, 1949-Sept, 30, 1951 ___ $9, 000 33.3 $2, 997 66.7 $6, 003 
r, ¥ Bate canctscceos July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951--_- 3,000 | 100.0 gael APRS eS. al 
| ae DI o Sits ceccad July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951-____ 87, 400 43.0 37, 582 57.0 49, 818 
’ a California .... ...-| July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951..._| 1, 032, 427 3.0 32, 427 97.0 | 1,000, 
a x Coane... ....--...- July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951-_-- 12,840 | 100.0 1 ee Lena. 
4 Connecticut... .......|..... , ERE ESE 41, 335 41.0 17, 100 59.0 24, 235 
Le Bf TR sktnee~gecnle <<. Pe en ke dais gmare vcowses 81, 400 2.0 1, 400 98.0 80, 000 
vf = | SEO ” * REALE RESO ee 9,253 | 100.0 a“ {So 0eeee aaa 
4 rr Seek EA EARS Pee 50, 000 14.3 7,150 85.7 42, 850 
y ¥ RR SGM EE Bh July 1, 1949-July 1, 1951-_-_-.- 24, 566 | 100.0 PE Ei ainncacliacedadeos 
# DER as ccltesetasmaktcwass RET Sce eek obs cada = 14,000 | 100.0 2 ee ae 
3~ 4 i iibenannenkeske salah downs arene 570, 000 12.3 70, 000 87.7 500, 000 
q Na 6 oni ce nccceks July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951_-. 10,000 | 100.0 SRS focsan5sclasakeuneke 
: Kentucky -..........- July 1, 1950-June 30, 1952___- 536, 000 2.5 13, 600 97.5 522, 400 
e 4 4 AE EL Sa Pays 1 ee DOS gt En SERS 100. 0 750, 000 
a BE es caboneadedhesh July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951__.- 10, 000 5.0 500 95. 0 9, 500 
4 { Maryland ---.........- July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951... 80, 000 30.0 24, 000 70.0 56, 000 
Massachusetts-.----.- Vaal AM Sak de bb dne ne yerudad 000 25.0 500 75.0 1, 500 
Michigan. -....-..-... July 1, 1950-July 1, 1951-_--- 42, 940 33. 0 14, 170 67.0 28,770 
t 4 Minnesota. July 1, 1949-July 1, 1951____- 45, 704 60.0 , 274 40.0 18, 430 
Mississippi July 1, 1950-June 30, 1952___- 1,500 | 100.0 eS SSCS Peer oe 
e SS SS July 1, 1949-July 1, 1951--__- 19, 000 74.0 14, 000 26.0 5, 000 
§ PE ch cknocscons July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951-___. 2, 000 85. 0 1,700 15.0 300 
a Nebraska. .......--...- Be! Ta a ee a 20, 000 100. 0 _ 4) fa See 
: New Jersey...-..----- July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951___- 3, 882 10.0 388 90. 0 3, 494 
: New Merxico..........|....- SESE) 2S aed Cree 38, 000 15.8 6, 004 84.2 31, 996 
4 New York...........-. Apr. 1, 1950-Mar. 31, 1951_-- 1,933 | 100.0 eS eee 
4 3 North Carolina. ---.-- July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951___- 20, 000 60.0 12, 000 40.0 8, 000 
P North Dakota.....-..|..-.. SS aT 36, 250 23.0 8, 337 77.0 27, 913 
S 4 | Na July 1, 1949-July 1, 1951. _.-- 10,457 | 100.0 i BR eee soe 
: Oklahoma. -._.-.-.--..-- July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951__-- 368, 280 1.1 4, 050 98.9 364, 230 
CRE isi dosseeuna< REA SE SRS 22, 523 89.0 20, 019 11.0 2, 504 
Pennsylvania-.-----.-- June 1, 1949-May 31, 1951 - - - 200, 000 15.0 30, 000 85. 0 170, 000 
| Rhode Island-----.---- July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951_-__- 2, 000 25.0 500 75.0 1, 500 
1 i eat, ate 100.0 4, 500 
South Dakota. ------- July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951__-- 77, 000 2.6 2,000 97.4 75, 000 
’ IN dciniconcincelended _ AES, SE SRE SE A 38, 000 5.0 1, 900 95.0 36, 100 
f | =a Sept. 1, 1949-Aug. 31, 1951.._| 5, 270, 056 2.3 121, 211 97.7 | 5, 148, 845 
4 TURES wksbbeiyns was July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951_._. 4, 000 87.5 12.5 500 
3 ; “SAR pees Reet iaetiant eh en ececesara caste 15, 000 13.0 87.0 
Fi CSS July 1, 1950-June 30, 1952_-_. 152, 400 2.0 98.0 
2 Washington ---...--.-- | Apr. 1, 1949-Mar. 31, 1951 - -- 150, 000 .6 99.4 
4 A West Virginia.........| July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951__-- 80, 000 10.0 90. 0 
2 J aes | July 1, 1949-July 1, 1951____- 80,000 | 100.0 
; | RES | Apr. 1, 1949-Mar. 31, 1951 - -- 475 | 100.0 
1 Fi SIE, ORR cence tnunecbeosbsachenrenage} 10, 029, 121 |_......- 
3 Total. 
; Puerto Rico-.--...----- Fi gt Deere ep pere pare 64, 420 10.0 6, 442 90.0 57, 978 
é Virgin Islands - ages July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951-.-- _ | REE: EEE Rg ae 100.0 125 
| Grand total_.... [TARRY Cele Seeker teem ar ere 10, 093, 666 |.....--- OUR T7B A .ncsnias 9, 410, 893 
x | 
$ 
# 1 Includes only direct appropriations and allocations. While cooperation with soil conservation districts 
H by State and local agencies in their regular course of work is kiiown to be substantial, no reliable basis has 
$ been developed for evaluating assistance of such agencies as agricultural extension services, wildlife com- 
: missions, forestry departments, counties, and municipalities. 
a 2 Used by the.soil-conservation districts largely for: , . 
3 1. Travel and expenses for members of district governing bodies while on official duties, including at- 
j tendance at regular or called meetings. 
3 2. Clerical, space, printing, mailing, and other office expense. 
% 3. _— operate, and maintain equipment, also services of contractors. 
s 4. Field assistants necessary to operate and maintain field equipment. 
z 5. Part- or full-time work manager for the district governing body. 
> 6. Planting materials for use on critica] areas. : 
; 4 i hae prong to help landowners and operators with application and maintenance of consevration practices 
a an use. 
4 
a 
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Mr. Dykes. My figures might be off but if we take out of the $10 
million total those appropriations that are made to permanent re- 
volving funds, for example the one in Texas for $5 million and the $1 
million appropriation in California, and put it on a current expenditure 
basis, I think districts have about $2 million in State funds currently 
available. If you add to that all that has been done in the way of 
setting up revolving funds the total is much higher. With revolving 
funds districts buy equipment, the States recover the cost of that 
equipment as the districts rent it to farmers and deposit rental fees in 
the State treasury, then the money is loaned to other districts to buy 
equipment. Since these funds revolve and they are spent over and 
over again, a new equipment appropriation is pot required annually 
in the States having revolving funds. I think my estimate is about 
right for current district expenditures other than equipment. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. For the record, has anything been done toward 
encouraging the various States to be more liberal with this work? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. A good deal has been done. The national 
association and the various State associations have all, I think, 
acted on this matter from time to time. We have done what we could 
by calling attention to needs and to what is being done in other States. 


STUDY OF ACP NEEDS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, another general question; two more, in fact. 
The first one relates to the clause that we put into the legislation the 
other year in relation to the ACP payments under the land use item. 
We inserted the so-called needs clause in the division of money between 
the States. Is the Service developing that needs figure and if so, does 
that duplicate work presumably already being done under PMA? 
Or by other agencies of the Department? 

Mr. Dykes. Not that I know of, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are sure there is no such study going on in 
Mississippi today? 

Mr. Dykes. I would not say that I am sure; but not that I know of. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Will you look into that for me? 

Mr. Dyxes. I surely will, sir. 

Mr. AnprerseEN. | will be glad to find that information I have is 
incorrect because, of course, this committee consistently has always 
been fighting against duplication. 

Mr. Dykes. Surely, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We do not want to waste any money there. 

Mr. Dykes. I do not recall of any. I will ask Dr. Bennett. 

Dr. Bennett. We have this study going on at the request of this 
committee to find better ways for improving our methods leading to 
speeding up of the work. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That will not have anything to do with this, Dr. 
Bennett. 

Dr. Bennetr. Some of our top personnel—our top men will be in 
here in Washington tomorrow to give us all information that they have 
collected so that we can get the greatest possible rate of speed during 
this emergency. We look upon it as an emergency effort to speed up 
the work. 
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Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me quote the language on page 141 of the 
committee print. It states: 

But the payment for grants under such programs shall be conditioned upon the 
utilization of land with respect to which such payments or grants are to be paid 
in conformity with the farming practices which will encourage and provide for 
soil building and soil- and water-conservation practices in the most practicable and 
effective manner and adapted to conditions in the several States as determined 
and approved by the State committees appointed pursuant to section 8, sub- 
section (b) of, the Soil Conservation Services and Domestic Allotment Act as 
amended— 
and so forth and so on. 

The point I am bringing out is, “Are you people expending any 
personel in cuch a study?” If you will check on that for me, please, 
Mr. Dykes? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; we are not. I think I can answer that firmly 
that we are not at this time expending any funds on a study of this 
kind. 

PERSONNEL BY LEVEL OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. AnNperRsEN. Another question, Mr. Chairman. In the Soil 
Conservation Service, how many men do we have at national, regional, 
and State and local levels who are assigned to the duties relative to 
information work? 

Mr. Dorny. We do not have that, but we can get it. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. AnperRSEN. That gives me a general picture, but would you 
please give me detailed answers to my questions? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Dorny tells me that we have about 75 people in 
the entire Service that are engaged in information work of one sort or 
another, including the clerical and stenographic assistants. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That I would like in detail in the record, sir. 
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(The material requested is as follows: ) 


Number of positions and salary obligations of personnel in I nformation and Educa- 
tion Divisions of SCS 





. ted |Total salary 
Location and position title obligations, 


195, 





Washington office: 
Chief, Division of Information 
Information specialist 
Information and editorial specialist 
Section head 
Information and editorial ceaanatness 
sat specialist 


Photographer 

Administrative assistant 

Information and editorial specialist ...................-..-.---- 
Photographer 

Secretary 

me “tes clerk 


ee et tS Go 


Printing and ‘publicat ions clerk _ 
Information and editorial clerk _- 
Secretary 3 
Clerk-stenographer 

Printing and publications clerk - 
Clerk-stenographer 


alana aaleulanlanlt 





BD ND tt et et et tt tO et 


Total, Washington office 


8 








Field (regional offices): 
Division chief. 
Assistant division chief_- = 
Information and editorial specialist. 
Visual presentation and editorial specialist. ..................- 
Information specialist 


do 
Information and editorial specialist...............-..-.-.--.--- 
Photographer 


Information and editorial specialist 
Visual presentation information specialist 
Photographer 

Clerk-typist 

ene ae apher-- 


_ 
te et DO tt DS et et 0 et Ct Tt 


— 


Cc lerk. 
Clerk typist __...__- 
Clerk-stenographer 


9 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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Total, Washington and field 


@ 
oa 

















Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have a statement in the record show- 
ing what number of people you have at the national level, regional 
level, and State level and how many actually in the field. 

Mr. Dykes. We will be glad to give you that. 
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(The data requested are as follows:) 


Comparison of average annual positions (man-years) by level of organization— 
All funds 





1942 1949 1951 
actual | actual estimated 





Washington office 611.4 : 219. 
Percentage 4.76 2. 

Regional offices --___- ket ba, EG ARN ol sa RO, : . 8 
SET RE Oe eee a ae ee ey TS . 9E 

State offices : .¢ B. 4 
PN shied Sewn onc eben ; 3.73 | : 


1 





5 





Total indirect 54. Sie ke | 1,540.9 

Percentage. - - - - did 21.46 13. 76 | 2. 27 11.75 

Field activities. .............-... 10, 081. 2 9,392.7 | 10,617 1], 570.1 
Percentage 78. 54 86. 24 | 87. 63 | 88. 25 88.17 


6 
8 
9 
1 
4 
4 
9 
2 
1 














Total average annual positions -_ ____- 12, 836.0 10, 891.8 12, 116.0 13,111.0 | 13,179.0 





LAND UTILIZATION AND RETIREMENT OF SUBMARGINAL LAND 


Mr. Strigter. Mr. Chairman, on page 435 of the justifications I note 
a reference to land utilization and the retirement of submarginal lands 
and right under that, land development. Now further on, I read an 
item of $852,175; I would like to know what area that covers. 

Mr. Dykes. Land utilization projects totaling approximately 
7,000,000 acres which we have under our custody, Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Stigter. Do you propose to incorporate any new projects with 
any portion of this money? 

Mr. Dykes. You mean are we planning to buy any new lands? 

Mr. Stiauer. Yes. 

Mr. Dyxss. No, sir; we have not bought land since 1942. We 
have finished up a few purchases that were pending and for which 
money was set aside during that fiscal year. I think we might show 
some land acquisition as late as 1945. I do not think we have had 
money for the purchase of land for almost 10 years. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Stieter. In turning to the map on page 449, I was very much 
interested in the white spaces shown on the map. I wish to direct 
your attention particularly to the State of Missouri and Tennessee and 
would like to know why those places are white. Is it lack of coopera- 
tion or lack of interest? 

Mr. Dykes. The TVA has had a conservation program under 
which it made assistance available to farmers through the State 
extension services by providing funds for hiring assistant county 
agents. This program led a lot of people in the Tennessee Valley to 
believe that they did not need the help of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Farmers, therefore, did not create soil conservation districts. 
However, I would like to say, Mr. Stigler, that at the present time, 
plans are under way in the State of Tennessee for the creation of 25 
districts in this fiscal year, 25 in the next fiscal year, and providing 
for finishing up in the 1953 fiscal year so that the entire State will be 
covered. The president of the University of Tennessee, the chairman 
of the State PMA Committee, the State conservationist of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
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ministration, the State director of vocational education of the State 
and the heads of other interested agencies have cooperatively formu- 
lated a State conservation program. This program is probably quite 
similar, in fact, to what we will have in the State programs to be 
prepared under the reorganization, memorandum No. 1278, which 
provides for the formulation of a conservation program at the State 
level. The leaders in Tennessee have come to "ot sg that there is 
need for districts in their State and the extension service there has 
agreed to take the lead in an educational drive to create districts to 
cover the entire State in the next 3 years. In Missouri, we have not 
had the aid or help of the educational agencies in district formation. 
I cannot say that prospects are any brighter for securing such help. 

However, memorandum No. 1278 does put the responsibility on the 
State PMA committee and the State conservationist of the SCS to 
do what they can in jointly encouraging district formation. The 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture who is to be in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Resources Conservation Services is also charged with, among 
the duties assigned him by the Secretary, encouraging the formation 
and development of soil-conservation districts. Heretofore, we have 
left the educational program leading to the district formation in the 
hands of the educational agency of the Department, and its coopera- 
ting State counterpart, the Extension Service. It seems that under 
this order that the Secretary expects some other folks in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to carry part of that load. We will continue to 
cooperate with the educational agencies to the extent possible. 

Dr. Bennett. In addition to that, in California, districts are com- 
ing in much more rapidly. It is like, it looks like we are going to 
cover those areas but some will be partly white because of the non- 
agricultural land in the mountain. Pennsylvania looks more prom- 
ising. We have had a few districts come in there recently. 

Mr. Sticuer. Of course, it can easily be understood where the ter- 
rain is not conducive to form a conservation district but where the 
land is more or less fertile, it is difficult to understand why people will 
not avail themselves of conservation practices. I wonder if there is 
any special significance to it? 

Dr. Bennetr. They are going to come in now, 25 new districts. 
They will be formed right away. The president of the State associ- 
ation in California says that you can look for 25 new ones right soon 
in California. They will be small because of the terrain, but I expect 
to see them. 


PROGRESS IN CONSERVATION TREATMENT 





Mr. Dykes. Mr. Chairman, last year we came up with a map to 
show the number of districts that had been created but it did not show 
hcw much progress had been made. We have tried to provide one this 
year which shows more than that. These colors on this map [indicat- 
ing] show where the districts are and the progress by States. Frankly, 
we could not show district-by-district progress. We could do it for 48 
States but not visually for 2,300 districts. By the color of the dis- 
tricts on this map we show the percentage of the total job done in each 
State. In showing the percent of the total job, we have taken as the 
base 100 percent of the total area of privately owned farm land 
in the State. Then by colors we show 30 to 40 percent of the total job 
done, and so forth. A little explanation of that might be in order. We 
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have reduced all work done to one percentage figure, by conversion of 
acres surveyed, planned, and treated. Roughly we have said that when 
you survey an acre, you have completed 5 pereent of the job on that 
particular acre, based on the cost of doing it. When that acre is 
planned, 25 percent of the job is done, based on the cost. The remain- 
ing 70 percent is for the technical assistance given the farmer on site 
to complete the work on the land. Our percentage is roughly based on 
weights of 5 percent for surveys, 25 percent for planning and 70 percent 
for assistance in applying the job. 

Only in Georgia and South Carolina, both of which got off to an 
early start in districts formation are in the 30 to 40 percent completed 
level. [Indicating.] All of those in blue, North Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Maryland, 
and New Mexico fall into the 20 to 30 percent completed class. 

Mr. Wuirren. Based on your. original estimate as to what the 
percentages mean, does that mean that those areas have got surveys 
and plans? 

Mr. Dykes. They have been surveyed, planned, and work done. 
I can give you the individual figures for each item. In figuring the 
percent of the total job done, surveys have a weight of 5 percent; 
plans, 25 percent; and technical assistance in application of planned 
work, 70 percent. We can take any particular State. Let us take a 
big one where we are fairly well along [indicating], Georgia. Of the 
total farm area of the State, 93 percent has been surveyed, 49 percent 
of the State planned, and 30 percent of the area treated, which adds 
up to almost 40 percent of the total job done. We assign a weight 
to each part of the job in figuring the percent of its contribution to 
the total job. Ninety-three percent of the State of Georgia has been 
surveyed and that work will not have to be done over. Multiply 93 
by 5 percent because that is the weight assigned to surveying on a cost 
basis. In surveying 93 percent of the State we have completed 4.65 
percent of the total job in planning 49 percent we have completed 
12.25 percent of the total job; and in assisting farmers to treat 30 
percent of the land area another 21 percent of the total job has been 
finished. Adding these parts together, we find that 37.9 percent of 
the total job has been finished in Georgia. 

Dr. Bennert. I can add an interesting item to that. About the 
first of last July, there were 105 districts in the United States that 
were more than 80 percent finished with respect to planning and there 
were 16 districts in the United States that were more than 80 percent 
completed with respect to applying plans to the land. In other words, 
they are talking about celebrating the completion of the job. They 
are going to talk about it in a few districts. 

Mr. Dykes. It seems very likely that in California [indicating] the 
whole State falls into 0 to 10 because so little of the State has 
been formed into districts. A number of the individual districts 
would show in blue or green if we could have prepared individual 
district figures. We have used one color for all the districts in a 
State to show where we stand by States to keep from having to do 
this kind of a figuring job for each of the 2,300 districts. 

Mr. Wuirten. I wish you would put in the record in table form 
this report by States, showing the precentages. 

Mr. Dykes. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Sticuer. I think that would be most interesting. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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RECONSTRUCTION 





OF GREENLEAF LAKE SPILLWAY 


Mr. Strigter. Turning to page 438 of the breakdown, I notice 
under subsection (a) of section 1, language pertaining to a decrease of 
$265,000, and then you have, “nonrecurring.’”’ I assume you have 
in mind there is a possibility of the incorporation of this entire amount 
of money which will not be used during this year? 

Mr. Dykes. This means we eliminate it from the budget because it 
was added as a nonrecurring item last year. This job once done we 
do not have to repeat. 

Mr. Sticier. I did not want a misunderstanding about the decrease 
because it is being eliminated entirely. 

Mr. Dykes. We drop it from next year’s budget; that is what it does 
mean, of course. 

Dr. Bennett. It will be finished. 

Mr. Stricter. I hope so. But at the rate we are going now I have 
some doubts, Doctor. 

Along that line, I wish you would state for the record where you 
are now, what the situation is. Have the invitations to bid been issued? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. 

Mr. Stiauter. I would like to know why. 

Mr. Dyxes. The difficulty we ran into was finding a foundation 
under the spillway. We found very porous rock formations under 
the spillway which once dried out would cause a crumpling or 
sinking of the spillway itself. That was probably the reason for the 
failure of the original spillway. The failure to get the information 
about the soil material, and rock formation underneath the spillway 
site could lead to another failure. We have delayed issuing the invita- 
tions to bid on this job until we could submit the soil and rock samples 
under the site of the spillway to the laboratories for analysis in order 
that we may determine exactly what we will have to do to put in this 
new one so it will stay there. 

Mr. Sricuer. It is my understanding that the analysis has been 
returned from the laboratories. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dykes. I believe the samples have been to the laboratory and 
the report returned. The invitation is now being put in final form 
for issuing in this coming month. 

Mr. Striater. Have you set a specific date in this coming month? 

Mr. Dyxgs. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Striater. Would you forecast at this time some definite date 
when you propose to send out invitations to bid? 

Mr. Dyxgs. I prefer not to, Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Sriagier. For any special reason? 

Mr. Dykes. I simply do not know when we can get invitations out. 
We will put them out at the very earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Stricter. That answer is not very satisfactory. Since this 
item was appropriated I have called you many times, Mr. Dykes, 
urging you to expedite the letting of this contract. There has been 
too much delay. The particular reason I am so vitally and deeply 
interested in this project is that it furnishes the sole water supply 
for Camp Gruber, which may be utilized in the future. As to when 
that may be, no one knows at this particular time. But we may 
have spring floods pretty soon and if by chance one of these flash 
floods should come, the water supply may be lost entirely. So I 
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think we should get started on the work immediately and complete 
the project before anything like that happens because I think both 
of us know if the spillway did break, it would cost not only this 
amount of money but three or four times that much. 

Dr. Bennett. Let us do what we can to speed the thing aleng. 

Mr. Dykes. We have been doing that; Mr. Stigler has been in 
touch with us almost constantly since we got this appropriation, 
Dr. Bennett, and we have pushed the boys along. But we simply 
hit a snag on finding that we had nothing we could depend on for 
support for the spillway. We have a serious job of determining 
exactly what to do—whether we are going to have to pump concrete 
or mud under the spillway or whether we will have to cut the spillway 
down to solid rock. Mr. Stigler wants this job done right just as we 
do, and we think we are wise to delay issuing invitations to bid until 
we know what it takes to do the job. 

Mr. Stiaiter. Each day that goes by, the cost of material goes up. 
It is very alarming to me. That is another reason I am so anxious 
to have work expedited and contracts let as soon as possible. 

Mr. Dyxes. Our staff is thoroughly aware of that; we are watching 
that index of construction costs. We know what delays mean but at 
the same time we have to know what the contractor has to do in order 
to put a spillway there that will hold——— 

Mr. Wuirren. The money was made available last September and 
it is available for the current fiscal year only. You have got to let the 
contract by the Ist of July, as I understand it. 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. We intend to issue the invitations to bid 
in March and—— 

Mr. Stricter. You told me you were going to issue them in February 

Mr. Dyxes. I thought we were going to issue them last December, 
but that was before we found out what we had under that spillway. 

Mr. Stiaurr. | hope it can be done at the earliest possible date. 

I want to talk just a few minutes about your budget chart for your 
regional office. This is at Fort Worth under Mr. Merrill, I believe. 
After the appropriation bill was passed last year and visitations over 
my district I had occasion to talk with some members of soil con- 
servation districts, not Government employees but those who were 
elected to the place, and they were complaining about the discrim- 
ination of funds to Oklahoma with reference to other States. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Mr. Dykes. Sure I do. 

Mr. Stricter. I would like for you to elucidate on that a little bit. 

Mr. Dykes. Oklahoma is the one State in region 4 that has never 
received less than its formula share of the funds, and therefore there 
has been no discrimination against the State of Oklahoma with regard 
to the allocation of funds. 

Mr. Stricter. I have the information that the funds for 1951 for 
Oklahoma, the regular SCS, was $1,771,103 on flood control; 
$1,025,072, land utilization, and a total of $2,838,175. Now, then, 
the budget chart from the regional office shows the following for 
Oklahoma: Regular SCS, $1,840,786; flood control, $1,000,000; works 
improvement, $1,539,000; two flood control surveys, $82,165; land 
utilization, so much; total, $3,270,171, which leaves a net difference 
of $432,196. 1 would like to know which is right. 
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Mr. Dorny. There are the indirect charges of cartographic expense 
and the supply center and regional office expenses that we have to 
distribute to the States. 

Mr. Dykes. Part of our staff in our Washington office has to be 
oa to Oklahoma, Mr. Stigler. In other words, the work is done 
out there in Oklahoma, and in the other States, Mr. Stigler. We use 
2.15 percent of our funds here in Washington and a proportionate 
share of it is assigned to Oklahoma. 

Mr. Sticuer. You are saying that after the money is allocated to 
the different regions, you take your share for the Washington office? 

Mr. Dykes. We have to charge every bit of Washington expense 
against work on the land. We separate the office costs and charge 
the cost of all those above the field activity level back to the work 
in the various States in proportion to field leodk expenditures. 





FUNDS BY LEVEL OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with this personnel information that 

I asked for, I would like for you to show the money expended, too. 
Mr. Dykes. We will be glad to show that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Comparison of obligations by level of organization—All funds 


























Item | 1942 1948 1949 1950 1951 
actual actual actual actual estimated 
Washington office __........-.-.- $1, 766, 824 $1, 188, 690 $1, 257, 236 $1, 323, 724 $1, 363, 550 
a i oincdeannc tubing ainatie 5.49 2. 63 2.31 2.18 15 
Regional offices...........---..-- $4, 439, 892 $3, 982, 823 $4, 434, 283 #4, 743, 831 $4, 818, 209 
ID ink cnn ciinbnpoddbivicnd« 13. 80 8.83 15 . 83 . 62 
oi lente minting $1, 636, 268 $1, 807, 612 $2, 051, 046 $2, 218, 773 $2, 272, 841 
TIS 6 bo So ceteiteb cd chubivehs 5.09 4.00 3.77 3. 66 3. 
Total indirect !__-_- ee eR $7, 842, 984 $6, 979, 125 $7, 742, 565 $8, 286, 328 $8, 454, 600 
REE Ee anes 3 24. 38 15. 46 14. 23 13. 67 13. 36 
PRR IIE srerntinocuteccnes | $24,331,998 | $38,174,078 | $46,652,733 | $52, 328, 317 $54, 834, 048 
Percentage --...-..--- 260 Sas o, 75. 62 $4. 4 85. 77 86. 33 
Net total obligations___..- | $32, 174, 982 $45, 153, 203 $54, 395, 298 $60, 614, 645 $63, 288, 648 














1 Approximately one-half of this amount (in 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951) is 
administrative expense (executive direction and management services) as 
Budget and Finance Circular 883, dated Mar. 20, 1947. 


rogram expense and one-half 
efined by the Department in 


Note.—Amounts for 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 include additional costs due to the various pay acts which 
have increased salary rates approximately 35 to 40 percent. For comparability the 1942 ‘Total indirect’”’ 
figure should be increased by approximately $2,250,000 and the ‘Net total obligations” figure by approxi- 
mately $11,100,000 for the salary increases above. 


Mr. StigteR. What formula do you use in allocating this money to 
these regions? 

Mr. Dyxegs. Of course, as near as we can, Mr. Stigler, we put it on 
the basis of need. That has not always been possible in recent years 
due to the fact that additional funds have been ear-marked for new 
soil conservation districts. We have alloted the funds on that basis. 
We have sent the new money to those States where the new districts 
were created. All of the State of Oklahoma except Kingfisher County 
and parts of one or two of the Panhandle counties is in soil conserva- 
tion districts now. It has not been possible to give additional funds 
to Oklahoma when you gentlemen have appropriated the additional 
funds for new districts. We sent the new funds to California and 


Oregon and Minnesota and places where the districts have been newly 
created. 
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Mr. Stricter. Do not misunderstand me. We appreciate all we 
get and certainly ask for no special consideration. But after these 
complaints were made to me by some members of my soil conservation 
districts, I felt that I should inquire into the operation. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 








SOIL CONSERVATION RESEARCH 










Mr. Wuirren. Turning then to your research, how much in funds 
are you requesting next year for research? 

Mr. Dykes. Well, actually there is no change despite the change in 
the form of the request, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wartren. What was the total last year and what is it this year? 

Mr. Dykes. This current year is estimated at $1,490,600 and the 
next year at $1,489,000, essentially the same thing—lI think there is 
about a $1,600 difference. 

Mr. Wuirten. In view of the present financial situation facing the 
Nation and due to the fact that the farmers are going to be very busy 
trying to meet their commitments under this drive of the war effort, 
is it essential to carry on research at the same level as you did last 
year. Or could that stand some reduction? . 

Mr. Dykes. New districts have come in despite the mobilization 
effort. That means additional problems to be dealt with in areas 
where we have little or no research information at the present time. 
Demands for the research information are not decreasing as a result of 
the emergency situation. 

Dr. Bennett. Problems have been solved, like the one in the 
Imperial Valley. We are through with research there now and it is in 
the hands of operations people. But there are other parts of Cali- 
fornia in which we are not sure that we have the solution to the prob- 
lems of drainage and the accumulation of silt. The problems are not 
the same as those in the Imperial Valley and they need attention. 
There is a water conservation problem in Bakersfield on which we are 
working. We hope to save the water that is beng wasted by being 
allowed to run out into the Pacific Ocean from the melting snow in 
the Sierras. Much of this water could be put into the ground so that 
we could bring the water table up higher and could help some of those 
cotton producers who cannot afford to pump up water from a depth of 
200 feet. It is awfully expensive when they have to lift water 50 feet, 
and when you have to lift it 200 feet, some of those people have gone 
out of business. We are going right ahead with our research program 
there. Instead of operating on small plots with 150 square feet in 
them, as we have been operating before, we are seeing how this thing 
operates on a field scale, in six-acre plots. It is going to be 3 or 4 
years before we finish that job. 

Then there is the matter of stubble mulch, which is the saving of a 
residue crop like wheat stubble. The results of this practice vary 
enormously throughout the United States with the rainfall and the 
type of agriculture. So we just practically have to take area by 
area and find out whether or not we are going to reduce the yield or 
whether it is going to increase the yields. If there is too much re- 
duction, the farmer is not going to adopt it. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is going to be your situation this year with 
regard to personnel? It looks like the manpower barrel is going to 
be worked over pretty closely by the demands of the military and 
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national defense work and things of that sort. Next year you are 
going to find your farmers short of labor. The question arises as to 
whether you can properly spend the same amount of money next 
year. What is the outlook there? 

Mr. Nicnous. May I say a word in answer to your question there? 
I can summarize it briefly here. 

The Soil Conservation Service has the technical responsibility for 
the soil and water conservation program of the Federal Government. 
The Service has followed the policy of getting the facts first, then 
presenting them to the farmers and ranchers and assisting them with 
technical services necessary for the proper application of the prac- 
tices to the land. Due to variations in climate, crops, soils, markets, 
and so forth, we have to work out practices to fit specific conditions 
of particular areas. The cost to the Government is materially re- 
duced and the work greatly speeded up when we have a clean-cut 
practice or measure proved in the area where it is needed. 

It is good economy to have a few specialized and experienced men 
work on the problems and get the facts rather than to require the 
technicians in each area to solve its problems and develop a suitable 
program. This is the job of the research group. It is an integral 
part of the services to the soil-conservation Fistricts and other groups 
and is shown in the budget as ‘‘development and improvement of 
conservation practices and techniques.” 

In order to save time of the committee, I have brought some of the 
original charts which are used in making slides for the use of our field 
technicians in showing results of research to the farmers and other 
interested groups. 

Mr. Wuirren. My question was not in connection with directing 
the work but the question of whether to carry on at the same level 
under present conditions; but we will be glad to see your charts. 

Mr. Nicwoxs. In direct answer to your question, with increased 
costs we will probably not be able to reduce and at the same time 
continue the work effectively. I will run through these charts very 
rapidly. This is information which we get out to the men on the 
firing line and which they use in making the talks to the districts to 
secure greater farmer cooperation, very much as Mr. Whitten said 
we had to do in order to get economy. That is, we have to show the 
farmers the facts before they spend money on conservation. 


UTILIZATION OF CONSERVATION PRACTICES 





This is the most complicated chart. When we put it on a slide and 
we send it out the effect of a rotation in stopping erosion is shown by 
cross hatching. It is an analysis of the storm problem, using as an 
example the Cotton South. We have to get this type of information 
in practically all sections of the United States in order to know what 
we are up against. The red area shows the number of intensive 
storms that produce erosion. Now to protect against them we have 
to apply a 3-year rotation: cotton followed by winter oats and crimson 
clover and lespedeza. That gives protection against erosion 2 years 
out of 3 just by proper rotation. If you will notice at the end of the 
third year we still have a lot of protection. That is the same protec- 
tion against erosion the chief mentioned a while ago in discussing 
organic matter. 
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This next chart shows good structure. The soil particles are bound 
together with grass roots. The water soaksin. When organic matter 
is not supplied, the soil slakes and flows off with the water. The 
ground also crusts over and you lose a lot of valuable water. That 
particular kind of information is supplied to field technicians by 
research. It is used to explain to farmers the need for conservation. 

Here is shown another type of research job we have to do in order to 
back up the field men with facts. Farmers are not going to practice 
conservation unless they know why they do it and what is good about 
it. Shown here are the old experimental plots at Bethany, Mo. In 
the old up and down hill cultivation of corn they were losing 67 tons 
of soil per acre per year. We put ona simple contoured rotation and 
cut down the loss so that it is relatively slight—about 3 tons. The 
rotation is corn, wheat, and clover. 

Mr. Wurrren. Missouri has not taken on any districts. Is it that 
they just do not know about this, or are they operating through a 
different type of organization? 

Mr. Nicuous. You will find they have developed nine districts 
around this project, six in Missouri and three across the line in Iowa. 
This development came from this experimental work. Just convine- 
ing the farmers, as you said has got a lot to do with it. 

Here is shown another piece of information that the farmer must 
have, or he is not willing to practice conservation. We must show 
him actual returns—increases in yield due to soil saving. This work 
was done at Watkinsville, where we had 8 inches of topsoil we 
got 65 bushels of oats; where we had 5 inches of soil, we got a little 
better than 60; and where we had 2 inches, we got only 47. That 
information given to the farmers knocks out the resistance to con- 
servation. We have the same kind of information shown here for 
three other places. This is from the old Bethany plots, showing the 
the effect of topsoil on corn production. This is from Pullman, 
Wash., with wheat, and this one with cotton from Georgia, They all 
show material advantage gained by conservation. 

nos Stiater. I assume they are told how they can increase their 
topsou. 

Mr. Nicuots. Its value, yes; that is the point. You show them the 
value of keeping it and then you get them to apply practices to keep it. 
This chart shows work done at the edge of this city on a tobacco farm 
in Maryland. They have tremendous soil losses in raising tobacco. 
The tobacco yield last year from the common practice of planting was 
900 pounds, an acre, selling for $565. We developed a new ridge-row 
practice and with this conservation practice the yield went up to 
1,700 pounds, and it had a sale value per acre of $1,067. The research 
man who happened to be riding the tractor in this picture is out right 
now with operations men in the districts getting that practice fitted in 
to the different sections of the area. 

This picture was taken down in the Piedmont section of Georgia. 
Those orchards and thousands of other acres of that good peach land 
are washed away. The first thing we did, in attacking the problem, 
was to put out orchards on the contour. That was not enough. So 
we went up to Clemson, 8S. C., and started experiments. The State 
furnished the land. We put these peach rows on terraces. In the 
intervals between the trees in the middle we used cover crops and 
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stubble mulch that increased the yield and saved the soil—we sold 
$16,000 worth of peaches from 17 acres. We got about 2% times 
the yield of other orchards in the area. 

r. Waitten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Nicuoxs. This is a winter cover crop. We put it on when the 
peach trees are dormant and we kill the cover crop in the spring so it 
doesn’t compete with the peach orchards during the growing season. 
The residue is left on the surface as stubble mulch in the summer. 
That really is an important part of the story. 

Here is another job we are called upon to furnish information for 
all the time. If you are designing erosion control structures or 
designing ponds or anything to control water you have to know the 
amount of water which you have to provide for. We have to get 
the data on the small watersheds. In the larger watersheds we get 
the Geological Survey to give us the information but we are not 
working on many large areas of the size they are measuring. Most 
of the jobs are for a few acres—sometimes two or three thousand. 

These red bars show peak rates of runoff for Texas black land. 
The amount to be handled depends on the size of the watershed. 
It is 6 inches per acre for 10 acres and less than an inch per acre for 
3,000-acre watersheds. You go over into the Allegheny-Cumberland 
area and you have for the same size, 10 acres, about 2 inches per acre; 
and for 3,000 acres, less than one-half inch per acre. That is infor- 
mation those boys in the field must have if they are going to intelli- 
gently advise the farmer how to spend his money. 

We are adding to this information all the time. There are, how- 
ever, 68 hydrologic areas requiring separate ratings, and we have data 
for only a few of them. 

Here is another use of this kind of information. This picture 
shows a reservoir near Spartanburg, S. C.—that reservoir is prac- 
tically done for because it is filled with silt. We have to find the 
ratio between watershed area and impoundment area in order to 
safeguard the investment against silt. That is, if they had built this 
dam larger in proportion to the watershed area, they could have 
greatly increased the life of that structure. We are establishing 
ratios necessary for reasonably long life of impoundments. 

Another job along that same line which our research boys are doing 
every day is shown by the work on the Upper Trinity. The outline 
is roughly that of the watershed of the Upper Trinity. They are go- 
ing to build flood-control structures there. We need to know not 
pe the proportion of watershed area to size of impoundment but 
also where the silt is coming from. Our research men go out with 
operational people and make these studies as an essential part of the 
program. 

In the areas shown by green we are getting less than a tenth of an 
acre-foot of sediment per square mile. In the yellow areas we are 
getting from one-tenth to three-tenths of an acre-foot; and in these 
red areas, over three-tenths of an acre-foot per square mile. 

Now, they can locate structures in an area so that they will get the 
least amount of silt possible and the structures or detention dams 
they are building for flood control will have greatly increased life and 
be a better investment. If they don’t have this information, the 
Government may lose a great deal of money. 
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RATE OF SEDIMENTATION REDUCTION 


Mr. Stricter. Let me ask you a question there with reference to 
the rate of sediment reduction. Do you think there is any way to 
control the amount of sedimentation? . 

Mr. Nicnous. Yes. When you get conservation practices on the 
land in the watershed you cut erosion and silt down materially but 
we are building these detention structures now and it may be 8 to 10 
years before the land is safely covered. If you locate the detention 
structures where you will get the least amount of silt and have the 
right size ratios you will give the designers a satisfactory basis for 
the investment. 

Mr, Stricter. Would that same line of reasoning apply to larger 
dams? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes. In fact, we are working with the Army engi- 
neers on that point right along. They are using our data. The 
highway people are using the same data. Practically all State 
engineers are using it. In some places the State engineer’s office 
pays for much of the work. They actually are putting in more than 
we are to get safe designs for highways, culverts, and things of that 
type. 

Mr. Stieter. There are two lines of thought on that: one is that 
in 50 years they will be completely filled up with sediment and there 
would be no dam; consequently the dam shouldn’t be built. 

Mr. Nicuots. That should not happen with properly designed 
dams. Of course, we are building the smaller dams. The Army is 
building the larger dams. 

Mr. Stieuer. I know they are but that is the reason I asked if you 
take the same line of reasoning and applied it to these larger dams as 
these smaller dams would you obtain the same results? 

Mr. Nicuoxs. The same thing applies exactly, the relation of im- 
poundment area to watershed area and the location of the sources of 
silt. They are using information which we give them. 

Mr. Stieter. You think the deposit of sediment could be elimi- 
nated altogether if they used the principle you stated? 

Mr. Nicuots. Practically, if you also put conservation practices on 
the land. You can reduce the hazard to the point where such in- 
vestments are safe. We are also working on the problem of stabilizing 
sediment condition in channels. This is a difficult hydraulic problem 


‘which I believe we can whip. 


Dr. Bennett. I will give you a good example from a survey at 
High Point, N. C. Nearly 20 years ago they paid approximately 
$1,000,000 to build a dam, and it was costing the city a lot of money 
every year to take the mud out of the dam. There was no conserva- 
tion to speak of on the watershed. When we covered 40 percent of 
the watershed, the sediment load was reduced by one-third. 

We figured that if we had doubled the area under conservation it 
would be reduced by two-thirds. We could never get quite all of it 
eliminated but we had almost all of it eliminated, and since the war 
we have done a lot more on that watershed. 

Mr. Stieter. That is very interesting, Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. Nicnots. I have a few more charts and I will run through 
them hastily. 
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RESEARCH REQUIRED TO SUPPORT OPERATIONS PROGRAM 


Here is a job we have to do in research to support the operations 
program. We have had this picture over here before, but I am using 
it again to make a particular point. 

is shows a barranca in California. To prevent the sediment from 
this from covering up valuable orange and walnut groves below the 
growers built the structures shown here, but they were incorrectly 
designed and were going to pieces. We took the problem to the 
laboratory and designed the structure correctly. They have now 
built the permanent structure shown here, saving money. Now, we 
do not do that work for each of the smaller structures but we do it 
for the larger ones and where a large number of structures of similar 
design must be built. Our operations workers keep our research men 
busy getting that type of information for their field operations. 
ere is a research job in Louisiana. They are having a lot of trouble 
down there due to lack of drainage on sugarcane lands. They put in 
open ditches and they plow the land, throwing the furrows toward 
the ditch. The center becomes lower than the ditch banks. In wet 
weather the spaces between the ditches become too muddy to work. 
We have worked out a method of drainage. We rounded the cross 
sections of the lands between the ditches so they would drain. The 
cost was $30 to $50 an acre but during the 4 years we increased the 
yield of cane 23.2 tons per acre. This was an increase of $160 per 
acre for the 4 years. 

That is the kind of job we do in research that makes the service to 
operations effective. They have put 70,000 acres into that type of 
drainage in Louisiana. 

This chart shows our research job in western irrigation. The air- 
plane photo is the Altus project in Oklahoma. We used this picture 
for the slides because it shows the dam and the main canals and farms 
and covers many features of irrigation. These are the facts from the 
last irrigation census. From 100 percent of the waters diverted from 
the streams, canal losses are 30 percent; deep percolation—that is in 
the fields and farm canals, 36 percent; and surface waste is 13 percent. 
Only 21 percent.of that water that is costing millions of dollars to 
impound is retained in the root zone of the plant and actually used. 

We are studying and experimenting to get greater efficiency. We 
are developing cheap and efficient canal linings and are getting a 
considerable amount of canal linings in the more critical places and, 
as Dr. Bennett stated, we are doing a lot in proper application on the 
farm. So we have a great chance of materially increasing production 
with the present water supply in the West. 

In order to get the farmers to cooperate we must show them what 
the costs are. This chart shows net income of farms with high and 
low conservation applications in Illinois. It gives information for 
the tight clay, loam, silt, and dark silty soils of that State. 

You will see in each case where the conservation score is low, the 
income is lower. Where conservation scores high the income is 
materially increased. Let me explain this scoring. When the farmers 
put practices on the land we don’t get 100-percent completion 
of the plan immediately. Our data are from carefully kept farm 
records. They are those of cooperators with the districts. In the 
low scoring farms they have less than 30 percent of the practice 
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applied, and in the high they have over 60 percent. So we were 
comparing the top third with the low third. These records, gathered 
in cooperation with the State university show farmers in Illinois that 
conservation pays. This type of information materially cuts down 
our costs of getting the work on the land and speeds up the program. 

All of this research, as I said before, is an integral part of the program, 
and it is one of the parts that pays off just as directly as much as 
any other thing the Service is doing with the farmer. We have had 
a lot of trouble in the past explaining the applied nature of our research. 
When you say research, most people think of something mysterious 
or complicated and of some possible value in the future. With us 
research is an integral part of the Federal service to these districts 
and of immediate value to day by day operations. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Dykes. Mr. Whitten, getting back to your question, I am not 
sure you got it answered. We have not felt the pinch as far as per- 
sonnel is concerned as yet. It is true that we have about 900 people 
working for the Service that are in the 19- to 26-year-old group. Most 
of these are veterans, boys who graduated from college the last year or 
two. Their education was interrupted for a year or two. We don’t 
know whether they will have to go back or not. Probably some of the 
Reserve officers up to captain grade will be recalled. Certainly the 
supply of technicians at the present time is adequate. We have no 
difficulty in recruiting people we need. Certainly farmers are aware 
that the best tool that they have in getting the additional production 
is the use of the right kinds of conservation practices and measures. 
That adds up to the fact that the farmers are going to continue to 
apply the practices because they mean increased production—in- 
creased yields per acre and per farm. Farmers need technical assist- 
ance and the supply of technicians, so far, is more than adequate. 
In other words, we have not been able to hire all the people that have 
applied to us for jobs in the last 2 years, 

Mr. Wuirrten. Last year we gave you authority to hire soil experts. 
Has that been of any substantial value to you? 

Mr. Dryxuzs. I do not know whether we have had occasion to use it 
or not. 

Mr. Wuirten. I wish you would make a study of your records 
and put the reply in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

There has been no occasion so far in 1951 to use the authority of the last proviso 
in the appropriation language under Salaries and Expenses. Soil Conservation 
Service, which authorizes employment of soils experts and other specialists, pur- 
suant to 5 United States Code 574 and 55a. 


HOLDINGS OF SUBMARGINAL LANDS 


Mr. Wurrren. Last year the committee called attention to the size 
of your holdings. In some places we don’t want to take land that you 
have restored and put it back where it would be misused. 

Now with the growth of the livestock industry and other things, it 
is believed by some members of the committee that much of this land 
would probably be used if put back in the hands of private owners, 
which would be more satisfactory than for the Goverment to continue 
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to own la 


e amounts. What is the attitude of the Service and what 


have you done toward promoting appropriate legislation to permit you 


to sell some of your land? 

ure that requires you to sell. 
What is the status of it? 
Dr. Bennett. We can’t sell it. 


I am not talking about a compulsory meas- 


Mr. Wuirren. I am just wondering what your attitude would be 
on a bill to enable you to sell some of it, leaving it up to you as to 


what part to sell. 


Dr. Bennett. We are going to need that vehicle of land purchase 


to some extent, I think, in flood control. 


For example on the 


ashita, 


in your State, Mr. Stigler, there is a lot of land on some of the tribu- 


taries that should go 
and the farmers are not making much. 
and too eroded. Those farmers are 


they keep on cultivating it. I thi 
lands wi 


that in 
not be taken out of cultivation. I 


ack into grass but it is being cultivated now 
It is too steep for cultivation 
etting good prices for crops and 
rivate ownership the 
we could have a law 


that would provide for its proper development, and then sell the land 
back to the farmers with some restrictions on its use, that would be 


good. 


Mr. Wuirren. I think that pretty well covérs your attitude with 


regard to that. 


Water ConsEeRVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Now, going to water conservation and utilization programs, I 
would like to insert page 461 in the record at this point. 


(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Funds available for obligation 



































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Reman ne NN i cd nna cddinbscacuémbebuabuae 000 $500, 000 
Price year Wnlenee avaliable q..nn..0ccnccscccenncancncscesceses $680,411 LY ae ee 
Total available for obligation. _................--..----- 680, 411 841, 286 500, 000 
Guuipeed Mimeysterenierss.ilt a aid BO 
RE GRR SR aiid niece ndemce mccccsncnne 339, 125 526, 786 500, 000 
REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed..-............-.----.-- | (2 See Se 
NE SOD ii isk cre eddies acini incinsioniiiaiinate 348, 757 526, 786 500, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
2: Land Stoxagement, setiisment, and technical guidance...) “anses| “snooo| “60,000 
TT GRE A icon cikttinccdnwtieaneuse kcinegeennd 339, 125 526, 786 500, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Sy Ri ere «. A tcssicadidbctincipewtidendsesdsie DNB si crselsccicdlcdacknrmase 
IN hs oh in wo id adhndascsectaaed 348, 757 526, 786 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
























































Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent LSE RE 2 eee: 7 65 66 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.............._.__- 12 21 21 
Average number of all employees. -.__._........-..---22-.2__- 51 76 85 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions... _____- eA Ob ccxtSapWaaeapean coe $145, 759 $203, 100 $235, 400 
Part-time and temporary positions____.........-........-. 30, 839 58, 400 58, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___............_.__.- WES ne wit wads 900 
en I OO nnn nk ce ccemecdccince pe EE PS, PR eed 
Total personal service obligations. __..................- 177, 314 261, 500 294, 700 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ......_______ 433 2, 400 2, 400 
Net personal service obligations_...................-...- 176, 881 259, 100 292, 300 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Oe es an eS a a as 175, 242 259, 100 292, 300 
ee oct h ential dewadéack= 9, 923 8, 785 8, 500 
Ce ES SE ee ESRen OE 6, 395 5, 000 4, 000 
04 Communication services.......................22.--..--2- 1, 608 2, 300 1, 700 
a eg eee ee 3, 362 6, 401 6, 400 
i oe on caw ececncce 250 f 500 
07 Other contractual services ..........--..-....-............ 7, 548 79, 900 51, 200 
Services performed by other agencies__.._.._.........._- 3, 324 3, 000 3, 000 
NS “TEPC EA ATALANTA TE 29, 969 121, 100 91, 500 
Sk ls, neiddncnoutinhimsns Se ~tdinnedanes 101, 489 13, 300 13, 000 
10 Lands and structures. --_- aa cakes As GS Rae eee 15 27, 000 27, 000 
ETE SCO SPER OEE, DES VE ERE Lee f 400 900 
ene ernes Serreneeeene.... - . os Ss esc ee 339, 125 526, 786 500, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

01 Personal services__........-- A UR ae one ae? 

07 Other contractual services_--.-_..-_-_- ad 

cE SO on ch octnbadenbdandavacchimuce 

I ted ksh iaacadnateedidecsheabioeanaaee 
Total reimbursable obligations_..-................------ |S es, Leek Pee. Oe 
Eas SE Re Rae 348, 757 526, 786 500, 000 

Water conservation and utilization projects 

I SO oso oe sia sa ew Selon Had seen ce yendowee $500, 000 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214___.............-...----.----- —314, 500 
Total available in 1951 and base for 1952__-__...----------------- 185, 500 
Budget estimate, 1952_ _ - EADS: 1 ES RES SA en, SE: Pe A 500, 000 
Increase ___- - - eg ESSE GS eee eens SLE eae aes +314, 500 


Norre.— Although an increased appropriation of $314,500 is requested for this 
item in 1952, it is estimated there will be a decrease of $26,786 in total funds 
available due to availability of prior year balances of $341,286 in fiscal year 1951. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 (on an available funds basis) 


Decrease due to anticipated completion of development work on the 
Buffalo Rapids Division I project Montana ($2,500) and on the 
Buford-Trenton project, North Dakota ($44,000)____-..---.----- — $46, 500 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation - -- - - - --- aces we ek — 900 
Increase for carrying out scheduled land development work on the 
Angostura project, South Dakota... .-.--.....-----.--------- --- +20, 614 
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Project statement (on an available funds basis) 


























Increase or decrease 
: 1951 1952 
Project 1950 (estimated) GSA ad- (estimated) 
justment Other 
1. Land development._..................-- $303, 663 $476, 786 —$900 | —$25, 886 $450, 000 
2. Land management, settlement and 
technical guidance.___................ 35, 462 OO, GOO bani. ceteieate ee 50, 000 
Total obligations.._._........- _...--} 339,125 | 526, 786 —900 | —25, 886 500, 00¢ 
1949 balance available in 1950__...._.___- oa i UNS NRA ‘ 
1950 balance available in 1951_......_______ +341, 286 —341, 286 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214______. : +314, 500 
Total appropriation or estimate__..._|.........._- 500, 000 














Mr. Wuirren. Now I notice that last year the committee approved 
the amount of $500,000. That was cut under section 1214 by 
$314,500. You are asking that that be restored this coming year. 
In view of the war and the present emergency, don’t you think the 
same conditions which caused the reduction last year exist at the 
present time? 

Mr. Dyxes. There was another factor involved, Mr. Chairman. 
At the time we requested the $500,000, we did not know what the 
carry-over would be in that year. As you know, we start an appro- 
priation request about 8 months before we get to your committee. 
In May we will start the figures for the 1953 fiscal year on their way. 
Last September we found that we had a carry-over from the year 
before, 1950, of about $341,000. I think that fact was considered 
by the Budget Bureau. Some construction work was involved al- 
though very little construction work of a character that used any 
critical materials. In other words, this is land leveling and ditching 
and just a little concrete and a very little steel is used in the turn- 
outs in the irrigation canals. There is very little critical material 
involved in it. 

Mr. Dorny. Delay in getting started on two of your large projects— 
Eden Valley and Angostura—caused the carry-over of large amounts. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you going to settle a lot of folks there or what 
is your plan? 

tr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. We have completed the work on 
practically all except two projects. 

Mr. Wurirren. You are fixing these projects so that they can be 
settled by farmers? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warrtren. Don’t you think you had better wait until you 
have surplus farmers, rather than to do this at a time when you are 
not going to have enough folks to farm the land you have already had? 

Mr. Dyxxs. There are many, many advantages in efficiency of 
production on irrigated land and certainly we are going to need to 
maintain a high production level. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
made the expenditures necessary to make water available to these 
projects. We believe that they should put in shape to subdivide 
and sell. Both of these projects have been the subject of legislation 
by the Congress in the past 2 years—— 

Mr. Dorny. The primary water-supply system on the Angostura 
project is entirely completed and all the survey work preliminary to 
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beginning land-development work has been done. It is just a matter 
of scheduling the land-leveling work. A lot of area is already being 
rented to tenants on a dry-land farming basis. 

Mr. Dykes. The Government owns the land now. It was bought 
with funds made available to the Farm Security Administration w vho 
turned it over to us. The land is in big blocks now and the w ater is 

available to it in one case, and water is being made available in the 
other case. What we need to do is divide it into farm units, level it, 
ditch it, and sell it. So far, farmers have been mighty anxious to 
buy similar lands. 

Mtr, ANDERSEN. I brought out earlier before today that we have 
good land being ruined because we cannot get the Government to 
assist to get the water off it, Mr. Dykes. 

Mr. Dyxrs. That is right. 

Mr. Waurrren. That seems to cover what I have in mind in con- 
nection with this bureau. I have not read into the record any of the 
recent investigation made by the Appropriations Committee applying 
to the Soil Conservation Service. A eopy of that report has been 
made available to the Secretary of Agriculture. I am sure it will be 
available to you. Among the charges made is the usual one that 
three agencies are dealing with the Soil Conservation Service and each 
wants to be complete in ‘itself. It is also pointed out the Soil Conser- 
vation has a tendency to claim all the things that PMA and the Ex- 
tension Service does, and that Extension and PMA each claim the 
whole thing, too. Another statement in the report is that it is neces- 
sary frequently for a man to stand in line to get a complete soil plan 
on his farm from your people, when all in the world he wants is one 
little pool or pond or one group of terraces. I point these out so that 
you may study that report. I do not know how the order is going to 
work out, but it is a move in the right direction. 

We inserted in the language for the past 2 years this so-called 5- 
percent provision in an effort to bring about closer coordination. 
And we are going to follow up on the Secretary’s order. We do not 
want any paper reorganization but we want actual effort to fully 
coordinate these activities. 


COMPLETION OF WORK IN DISTRICTS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it was testified earlier today 
that we had some soil-conservation districts in which the work has 
been approximately 100 percent completed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Dykes. Eighty percent or better. 

Mr. AnvERSEN. I think you were saying, Doctor, that some celebra- 
tions might be held in the near future to celebrate completion of the 
work. 

Dr. Bennett. It is being considered now in a few districts. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. If that is the case, will you not have available 

technicians connected with those districts to go out into new districts? 

Dr, Bennett. Some of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dykes. We think that is all we will have with 150 new districts 
in prospect and no new money. 

Mr. AnpersEN. But that situation in turn takes off a little bit of 
the load as far as the appropriation demands are concerned, is that 
not so, Dr. Bennett? 
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Dr. Bennett. We hope it will go further pretty fast. That is the 
principle on which we built up this chart, and on the basis of our past 
experience. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, sir. 

I would not like this occasion to pass by without saying that I per- 
sonally regret that perhaps this is the last time that Dr. Bennett is 
going to appear before this committee in view of his coming retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I hear reports that there might be some ques- 
tion about that. But be that as it may, we want you to know that 
we feel that you have rendered a great service to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Dr. Bennett. It is a pleasure always to have you before 
this committee. Whatever course you may follow, I know it is going 
to be in the best interests of soil conservation. 

We wish you well wherever you may continue your efforts. 

Dr. Bennett. I appreciate that, and I want to say that I have 
been treated very nicely in coming before this committee. I do not 
know just precisely about my retirement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1951. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


MINISTRATION 


DILLARD B. LASSETER, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME AD- 


M. B. BRASWELL, DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION LOAN DIVISION, FARM- 


ERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


HOWARD BERTSCH, DIRECTOR, FARM OWNERSHIP DIVISION, 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Cc. C. BARNARD, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, FARMERS’ HOME AD- 


MINISTRATION 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DE- 


PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 






































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate... ..................--2.-------. $23, 649,000 | $29, 150, 000 $29, 900, 000 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, farm housing, De- 
partment of Agriculture,”’ pursuant to Public Law Yee SOU NOO oss ies os Sees es 
Transferred to ‘“‘General Services Administration,’’ Operating 
expenses pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. De SO Visi.) iiansesebenion 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_-...............-.. 24, 099, 000 29, 149, 752 29, 900, 000 
Received by loan from Secretary of Treasury... .............- 103, 000,000 | 172,000,000 153, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation. .................-.....--- 127,099,000 | 201, 149, 752 182, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....................-.- WO MO ad cnctowcbutaced sauce 
Savings under sec. 1214: 
okay win cadecwncstasccucudpecckvanlascesusceouaud MPU GOE feck dacienccwee 
Loan authorization. - .--...- Rett lider a nnauchatabddaerdaubintapeienokon —24, 500, 000 j.....-.-----.. 
SESE MO EAA 127,048,511 | 176,099, 752 182, 900, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
ns, farm housing, Department of Agriculture’’ (loans 
from Secretary of Treasury)-...............-.--.-.-.---- PROD ING fico cited sditePlsissctsesais 
“Grants and loans, farm housing, Department of Agricul- 
Teen te ena a wasenunldvdnaa ann awe pT 8 Sa eI ae] WAS a a ee 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department of 
ee ia as cuelivdepuasiowane DOOR, BID tas cet sich ceca dand 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Operating expenses, General Services 
Neen ee ee ns pammndiondamwiekinasieiain OED ceniidccmasbendtadetiudsonecs 
Balance available in subsequent year - ---..........-.---.----- Wd, SEED Likvnaninensinasedavdbce sone’ 
pS Ee rns Sern rere Sere hee Ty RPO Gin Sanccicdecnd 
ee NE on nn cece enncitdicevabsodies 147, 212, 294 | 183, 234, 727 182, 900, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed: 
Farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund---......-......----- 30, 000 | 80, 000 230, 000 
ne eo duinnewncencauadbaue 9, 896 | 36, 000 36, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_.................--.-- 39, 896 116, 000 266, 000 
Total obligations... ._- iglesia do Samia omen 183, 350, 727 183, 166, 000 





147, 252, 190 | 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


} 
1951 estimate |1952 estimate 





VIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Farm ownership and farm housing loans__-.-............--- 


. Farm housing repair and improvement grants... 
3. Production and subsistence loans 
. Water facilities loans. -__- 
. Salaries and expenses—administration of loan, grant, and 
insured mortgage programs 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLF OBLIGATIONS 


6. Salaries and expenses—administration of loan, grant, and 
insured mortgage programs 


en NINN icicobvccctcedcducdcnstanss ae 


$33, 054, 498 
89, 566 

84, 998, 781 
2, 909, 874 


26, 069. 575 


$38, 
11 


. 
, 
, 
. 


0, 
5, 


29, 700, 000 





147, 212, 204 


39, 896 


116. 000 


266, 000 





147, 252, 190 





183, 350, 727 








183, 166, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. -- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions--____. 
Average number of all employees... -._--- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_- 


Part-time and temporary positions_...._____ entrisigipnt 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates..................- 


Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details... __- 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services... 
Travel___- 
Transports ation of ‘things. Pe eee One: 
Communication services__.......--- 
Rents and utility services... -.....-- 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services _ --- 
Services performed by other age ncies- 
Supplies and materials................----- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - ---- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities._..._- ‘ 
Awards for employee suggestions_-._- -_- 
Taxes and assessments_...............-- 
Investments and loans__................--- 


Total direct obligations... 
REIMRURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
Personal services...- 


Travel 
Communication services 


eee ‘ 


Other contractual services 
Total reimbursable obligations. _---_-- 


ID ae oo eicncecas 


6, 081 


298 
5, 902 


6, 162 
326 
6, 342 











$21, 228, 460 
416, 658 

85, 995 

121, 357 

406 


$23, 160, 470 
483, 860 


$24, 609, 010 
520, 860 
95, 130 





21, 852, 876 








21, 848, 891 
2, 514, 237 
86, 196 
a 4 


121, 053, 153 





147, 212, 294 





3, 985 
30, 000 
39 


5, 797 
75 





39, 896 











147, 252, 190 











183, 166, 000 





Mr. Sticier. Mr. Lasseter, we are mighty happy to have you and 


your associates with us. 


Before you make your statement, I would like to have inserted in 
the record at this point pages 248 through 253 of volume II of the 


justifications. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Farmers’ Home Administration established on November 1, 1946, pursuant 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946, approved August 14, 1946, 
is authorized to perform the following activities: 

1. Make direct farm ownership (farm tenant) loans to farm tenants, farm labor- 
ers, sharecroppers and other individuals for the purchase, enlargement or de- 
velopment of family size farms. Loans, at 4 percent interest amortized over 40 
years, are made in amounts up to the normal value of a farm as improved base on 
long-term earning capacity values. 

2. Insure 40-year farm ownership loans made by private lenders up to 90 per- 
cent of the normal value of the farm and necessary improvements at 3-percent 
interest plus a 1-percent insurance charge. Insured loans are for the same pur- 
poses and to the same classes of individuals eligible for direct farm ownership 
loans. 

3. Make production and subsistence loans to farmers and stockmen for farm 
operating expenses and for other farm needs, including the refinancing of indebt- 
edness and family subsistence. Loans are made up to $3,500 for 1 to 5 years at 
5 percent interest with a limit of $5,000 on the total indebtedness of any farmer. 

4. Make loans for the construction, repair, or improvemens of water facilities 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the 17 Western States. These loans are made at 
3-percent interest for periods up to 20 years to individuals and groups to provide 
domestic or irrigation water supply. Engineering assistance is given in planning 
and installing farmstead and irrigation facilities. 

5. Make loans and grants to farm owners for the construction, improvement, 
alteration, repair, or replacement of dwellings and other farm buildings. Also, 
loans for the enlargement or development of farms to farm owners receiving loans 
and grants for farm dwellings and other farm buildings. Loans are made for 
periods up to 33 years at 4-percent interest under authority of title V of the 
eesiae Act of 1949. 

6. Make emergency loans to farmers and stockmen in areas where a production 
disaster has caused a need for agricultural credit not readily available from com- 
mercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or other responsible sources. Also, 
make loans to bona fide fur farmers needing credit, unobtainable from commercial 
banks, cooperative lending agencies or other responsible sources, in order to 
carry on their present fur-farming operations. These loans are made at 3-percent 
interest for periods consistent with the anticipated ability of the borrower to 
repay. The total outstanding principal indebtedness on fur loans may not 
exceed $4,000,000 at any one time. 

Supervisory assistance in planning and carrying out sound farm and home 
operations is provided all borrowers on the basis of their individual problems 
and needs. No loans are made to anyone who can secure adequate credit from 
other sources at reasonable rates. A local county committee is required to 
approve each applicant and each loan. In the case of farm ownership loans, 
they certify to the normal long-time earning capacity value of the farm and in 
the case of farm housing loans, certify as to the normal market value. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration maintains its central office in Washington 
with program activities decentralized to 40 State offices (a few of which service 
two or more States), 1,625 county offices, and 4 area finance offices. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration, on November 30, 1950, had 6,380 full-time employees, 311 
of whom are in Washington, and the balance in the field, and 9,429 State and 
county committeemen part-time employees paid an average of 8 to 10 days a 
year. 





| 


= Budget 
| sea estimate, 
xe | 1952 





Loans: (borrowing authorizatien): | | 
Farm-ownership and farm-housing- .-..-.-.------- ~------------------| | $47, 634, 975 | $38, 000, 000 
Production and subsistence-___ -- eg EY ; hae : | 103, 000, 000 | 110, 000, 000 
Water-facilities Sb Sad. RE AS eee nie 4, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 

Gramts (Tartn-retens Program) .-.-..- . - <<... 5 5. ee : i 400, 000 | 200, 000 

OR risk na tatcnpaicnte denned mtadsn biieeue ahead dak kakwhteincd caessanst’. ja eee 29, 700, 000 . 

— — | ——___—__ 


Total AGO DA 127 | 182, 900, 000 





1 Includes $7,134,975 available from prior-year authorization for farm-housing leans. 
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Summary of appropriations and authorizations, 1951, and estimates, 1952) 





Total esti- ery ~ (+) 
Item mated avail- Budget esti- 
able, 1951 ! mates, 1952 





Farm-ownership and farm-housing loans 2 $40, 500, 000 
Farm-housing repair and improvement grants... : , 000 
Production and subsistence loans ---| 103,000, 000 
Water-facitities loans 4, 000, 000 


28, 199, 752 ‘ +1, 500, 248 


Total available 176, 099, 752 . +6, 800, 248 
Deduct authorization to borrow from Secretary of Treasury... |—147, 500, 000 — 5, 500, 000 








Total direct annual appropriations 28, 599, 752 +1, 300, 248 














1 — are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1952 budget 
esti 
2 In Co $7,134,975 available from prior-year balance for farm-housing loans. 


Farmers’ Home Administration 


Appropriation act, 1951 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214: 
Appropriated funds 
Borrowing authorizations 





Net available, appropriation, 1951 
Cneneete borrowing authorizations for 1951 (Supplemental 
ppropriation Act, 1951) 18, 000, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to “Operating expenses, 
General Services Administration,’’ for operation and mainte- 
nance of buildings pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18__-- — 248 





Base for 1952 176, 099, 752 
Budget estimate, 1952: 


Authorization to borrow from Secretary of 
Treasury 
Direct appropriation 29, 900,000 182, 900, 000 





Increase +6, 800, 248 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1952, on the basis of available funds 


Farm-ownership and farm-housing loans —$9, 534, 975 
Farm-housing repair and improvement grants — 200, 000 
Production and subsistence loans: 
Elimination of funds provided in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951, for loans to farmers suffering disasters in 
areas designated under Public Law 38, approved April 6, 1949_ 
For additional production and subsistence loans 
SRT BIR pier eee oe p onekh acenees kena ees +1, 000, 000 
Operating expenses for— 
Costs of making additional production and subsistence and 
water-facilities loans, insuring an additional 3,000 farm- 
ownership loans, and servicing insured-mortgage loans out- 
i +1, 800, 000 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain procurement and 
leasing costs previously paid from this appropriation — 299, 752 


Note.—On an available-funds basis, there is a decrease of $334,727 in fiscal year 1952 due to the availabilit 
of prior-year balances of $7,134,975 in 1951, 
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Project statement, on the basis of available funds 





1951 
(estimated) 


Increase or decrease 





GSA ad- 
justment 


Other 


1952 
(estimated) 





. Farm-ownership and farm-hous- 
ing loans 
. Farm-housing repair and improve- 


. Production and subsistence loans - 
. Water-facilities-loans 


Total loans and grants 
. Salaries and expenses, administra- 
tion of loan, grant, and insured 
mortgage programs 


Subtotal 
Unobligated balance 


Totel available 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ““Gen- 
eral Services Administration’’- .-.-. 
Transferred from “Salaries and ex- 
penses, farm housing, Department 
of Agriculture’, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1950, to meet in- 
creased pay costs authorized by 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

Reduction pursuant to sec, 1214: 
Appropriated funds_ -__-__..-- 
Borrowing authorizations_._- 

Comparative transfer from— 

“Loans, farm housing, De- 
partment of Agriculture’’ 
(loans from Secretary of 
Treasury) 

“Grants and loans, farm 
housing, Department of 
Agriculture’’ 

“Salaries and expenses, farm 
housing, Department of 
Agriculture” 

Authorization to borrow from 
Secretary of Treasury- -~------ 
1950 balance available in 1951 


Total appropriation or esti- 
mate 


$47, 634, 975 


400, 000 
103, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 


—$9, 634, 975 


— 200, 000 
+7, 000, 000 
+1, 000, 000 





121, 142, 719 


26, 069, 575 


155, 034, 975 


28, 199, 752 


—1, 834, 975 


+1, 800, 000 





147, 212, 204 
50, 489 


’ 





147, 262, 783 
+248 


— 280, 463 


— 2, 018, 543 


— 103, 000, 000 
7, 134, 975 


— 172, 000, 000 
—7, 134, 975 








23, 649, 000 


29, 150, 000 

















Mr. Sticuer. I would like the record also to show we regret very 


much that our chairman, Mr. Whitten, is ill this morning. We hope 
he will be back with us this afternoon. In that connection, I want 
to state that Mr. Horan is necessarily absent on account of illness and 
he asked me as acting chairman to express to you, Mr. Lasseter, his 
deep appreciation of your work. He made the statement that he is 
already on record about your work. 

Mr. Lasserer. That is very nice. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Stricter. We shall be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Lasseter. 
You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Lasseter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Gentlemen, I am aware of the heavy demands which unsettled 
world conditions have forced on our economy and of the necessity 
for utilizing our total resources in a manner which will contribute most 
to our strength and security. Under such conditions, the opportunity 
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to report briefly to you on the past year’s work of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, to discuss plans for the coming fiscal year, to bring 
to your attention some of the factors which limit the efficient use of 
Jand and labor resources of large numbers of family-type farmers, 
and to solicit your counsel and guidance with respect to all phases 
of our operations becomes an even greater privilege than heretofore. 

Before discussing the individual items which constitute our budget 
estimate and the basis of our planned activities, I want to mention two 
over-all factors which affect directly our request for funds and the use 
of such funds in program activities. First, the budget estimates for 
1952 contain a total of $182,900,000, in borrowing authorizations and 
appropriations, 84 percent of which is represented by borrowing 
authorizations which will be repaid. This total represents a net 
decrease of $334,727 below the amount actually available in 1951, 
and a decrease of $18,250,000 below the amount approved and in- 
cluded in the General and Supplemental Appropriation Acts for 1951. 
Second, the basic deficiencies in the operations of low-income farm 
families—inefficient use of land and labor resources—are the same 
deficiencies which keep such farmers from improving their situations 
and from making maximum contributions in the increased and sus- 
tained production of food, feed, and fiber. 

Increases in production can be achieved through increasing the 
efficiency of all farmers, but greater’ percentage increases can be 
achieved among large numbers of family-type farmers now producing 
less efficiently than possible. It is on the family-size farms operated 
by low-income families that the greatest potential source of domestic 
agricultural labor exists today, and it is on these same farms that the 
land resources have been developed and used less effectively because 
capital reserves or adequate credit necessary for this purpose have 
been lacking. From this source, significant assistance can be obtained 
in both manpower and increased production, if funds are available to 
overcome these two basic deficiencies. The machinery now available 
on family-type farms can also contribute materially to increased 
production if the operators are provided credit and planning assistance 
which will enable them to increase yields and to develop farming 
enterprises which will use their land resources to better advantage. 
Through its work with family-type operators in the fields of farm 
purchase, farm enlargement, farm development, farm housing, oper- 
ating loans, and the installation of water facilities, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration has developed the knowledge and techniques necessary 
to assist such families in overcoming their basic deficiencies and 
achieving successful and productive farming operations to the extent 
its resources permit. 


FARM-OWNERSHIP AND FARM-HOUSING LOANS 


You will recall that the committee last year amended the appro- 
priation language to include in one limitation the amount available for 
farm-ownership and farm-housing loans and that the General Appro- 
priation Act for 1951 contained a total of $65,000,000 for these two 
types of loans. Within the flexibility allowed us by this change in 
language, which we feel should be continued in 1952, it is probable that 
$23,500,000 will be used for farm-ownership loans and $17,000,000 
for farm-housing loans. The difference between the $65,000,000 
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authorized and the $40,500,000 I have accounted for represents the 
reserve of $24,500,000 required of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
in accordance with section 1214. An additional amount approxi- 
mating $7,100,000 carried over from the 1950 authorization is also 
being used for farm-housing loans. 


FARM-OWNERSHIP LOANS 


As indicated, we are placing particular emphasis upon assisting 
the farmers of this Nation whose land resources are insufficient to 
permit efficient use of their family labor. It has been pointed out 
that the greatest untapped reservoir of underemployed manpower in 
this country is represented by the approximately 2,000,000 farm 
families having such insufficient land resources, Through the farm- 
ownership program, many farm families in this economic group are 
provided, principally through enlargement or development of their 
presently owned farms, with resources necessary to permit more 
effective use of family labor, and to make their maximum contribution 
to the national economy. As safeguards against the dangers to both 
the borrowers and the Government of lendings in excess of the bor- 
rowers’ ability to repay from farm returns in normal times, we have 
our long-established policies and procedures which provide (1) that 
all farm-ownership loans are made only after farms have been ap- 
praised on the basis of long-time earning capacity values, and (2) 
that a local county committee composed of three men, at least two 
of whom are farmers, have certified as to the fair and reasonable 
value of the farm, and that no loan shall be made in excess of such 
certification. 


FARM-ENLARGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


More than half of the farm-ownership loans are expected to be for 
farm development and farm enlargement in the 1952 fiscal year. This 
phase of the farm-ownership program has been increasing in im- 
portance each year since its authorization in the Farmers’ Home 
Administration Act of 1946, and the 1950 fiscal year accounted for 
46.7 percent of the number of loans approved. 

These farm-enlargement and farm-development loans have par- 
ticular significance in achieving more efficient utilization of manpower 
and land resources. They are made to farm families whose jabor is 
not fully employed because their farms are either too small or are 
inadequately developed. Further, they involve little or no land 
purchase, which eliminates that obstacle to sound lending which may 
exist in certain sections of the country in this period of rising land 
prices. 

FARM-PURCHASE LOANS 


Although interest has increased in loans for development and en- 
largement of farms already owned by the applicant, it is essential that 
the opportunity not be denied deserving young families, particularly 
veterans, to make the step to farm ownership in the many instances 
where it is possible for them to purchase farms on a safe basis. If such 
opportunity had not been provided throughout this entire period of 
relatively high prices, the ownership of farms would have been denied 
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to many young people who have not been able to accumulate sufficient 
capital to acquire credit from private and cooperative sources. Sixty 
percent of the purchase loans made thus far this fiscal year have neces- 
sarily been made from direct loan funds since these applicants, essen- 
tially all veterans, have been unable to meet the down payment re- 
quired in connection with insured loans. 


LOANS TO RECLAMATION PROJECT SETTLERS 


We are asking that an amount not to exceed $5,000,000 of the 
direct farm ownership loan funds be available for possible distribution 
to States outside the usual distribution formula in order to provide the 
loan needs of settlers on reclamation projects. Irrigated farms on 
these projects, when adequately developed, have extremely large 
potentialities in production per ace and per family. Without adequate 
credit assistance, settlers on underdeveloped reclamation farms dissi- 
pate their labor in unproductive operations. Since most of these 
settlers own their farms or are homestead entrymen, funds are seldom 
included in these loans for purchase; these are loans primarily for 
farm development. 


INSURED FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


The volume of insured loans has greatly accelerated since first 
authorized in 1947 and the acceptability of insured farm mortgages 
on the part of private investors now seems to have been established. 

During the fiscal year 1949, 1,157 insured loans were approved. 
During the 1950 fiscal year 2,268 loans were approved. We estimate 
that 4,500 loans will be insured in the fiscal year 1951, and approxi- 
mately 7,500 in 1952. The majority of the insured loans are being 
made to farmers who presently own undersized or underdeveloped 
farms. 

DIRECT FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


The direct loan program has been employed almost exclusively for 
veterans with 99 percent of the new loans going to veterans in 1950 
and the same percentage expected to go to veterans again in 1951, 
not including the special funds made available outside the distribution 
formula for loans on reclamation projects and to homestead entrymen 
who are also veterans. 

No direct loan is made to any applicant who can qualify for an 
insured loan but nevertheless, from funds available, we are able to 
meet only a small proportion of the demand from qualified veterans. 
During 1950, we received 32,000 applications from veterans to whom 
we were able to make 1,900 loans. 

I explained that the difference between direct and insurance mort- 
gage program, Mr. Bates, is that the insured mortgage program 
requires a 10-percent down payment and the funds are supplied by 
banks or insurance companies—private lenders. 


BORROWER PROGRESS 


Over 2,800 borrowers paid in full for their farms in the year ending 
March 31, 1950. A total of 35 percent of the 64,500 families who 
had received farm ownership loans since the program began in 1938 
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had paid them in full by that date. Although net income for all 
farmers decreased almost 15 percent during 1949, farm ownership 
borrowers paid 128 percent of the amounts due and, cumulatively, bor- 
rowers still owing balances paid 133 percent of their scheduled install- 
ments. 

This year, for the first time, I am able to report to you the financial 
progress made by farm ownership borrowers who have had their loans 
for 10 years, and by borrowers who have had their loans for 5 years. 

The 4,204 borrowers who received loans in 1939 had by 1949 in- 
creased their average annual gross cash income from $954 to $4,174. 
In the same period, their average net worth grew from $1,528 to 
$8,473. During the 10-year period, 54 percent paid their loans in 
full. In 1944, 5,402 families received farm ownership loans. In the 
5-year period since that time, they have increased their average annual 
gross cash income from $1,900 to $3,675 and their net worth from 
side to $6,345. In the same period, 23 percent paid in full for their 

arms. 

I might point out that these figures have not been adjusted to 
reflect price changes. Such price changes, however, represent only 
a portion of the advances these borrowers have made. 


LOANS FOR FARM HOUSING AND OTHER FARM BUILDINGS 


The farm housing program, authorized by title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949, got underway in November of that year and quickly 
accelerated to the point where applications from eligible farm owners 
substantially exceed the funds available. Since the inception of the 
program loans have been advanced to 6,645 families in the amount of 
$30,000,000. Applications for loans have been received from 29,600 
families, and continue to flow into our county offices at the rate of 
about 1,200 per month. 

Of the total of 4,157 farm owners assisted through June 30 of last 
year, 2,163 planned new homes at an average cash cost of $5,384. 
An additional 1,562 borrowers planned repair or remodeling of houses 
at an average of $1,932. During the first year, over $2,500,000 was 
planned for constructing 2,315 new barns and other service buildings 
and $495,000 for improvement of 1,062 existing farm buildings. 
Grants alone or grants in combination with loans were made to 203 
families in urgent need of funds to protect their health by making 
minor improvements. 

Our experience thus far has demonstrated the urgent need for this 
type of assistance for that group of farm people unable to secure the 
credit from private and cooperative sources for providing dwellings 
which are decent, safe, and sanitary and other farm buildings that 
efficiently fit their farming operations. Since farmers customarily 
make extensive use of native building materials and local labor, there 
is little competition from this operation for labor and materials used 
in commercial construction and in the defense effort. 

We have some pictures of some of the farm houses we built here. 
You might look through them sometime. Just pass them around. 

These are modest houses. They are well built and the cost of them, 
I think, has been kept to a reasonable minimum. As I have just 
pointed out, so much of the labor is contributed by the farmer and 
then using local materials, I think, accounts for the reasonable costs. 
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PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE (OPERATING) LOANS 


With the $85,000,000 available under our regular authorization 
for operating loans this year, it is evident that we will be able to pro- 
vide not more than 25 percent of the new applicants the assistance 
they need and are requesting. From the total authorization of 
$103,000,000, including the $18,000,000 which was made available 
because of the recognized need for assistance to eligible farmers who 
suffered production disasters, only one-third of the new applicants 
throughout the Nation can be served this year. A large segment 
of the small farmers of the country, including many veterans, are un- 
able to obtain adequate credit from other sources and are requesting 
such assistance from the Farmers Home Administration. Funds 
for new operating loans in other than designated disaster areas will 
be exhausted in a majority of States by late February or early March, 
while new loans to nonveterans were discontinued in several States 
in late December and early January because of insufficient funds. 

The estimate of $110,000,000 for farm operating loans in 1952 
represents a net increase of $7,000,000 over the amount authorized 
for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 


REASON FOR HEAVY DEMAND FOR OPERATING LOANS 


Of the many reasons for this heavy demand for operating loans, 
the following are of primary importance: 

1. Approximately one-half of all the families living on farms had 
a total cash family income of less than $2,000 in 1948 when the gross 
farm income for the Nation was at an all-time high. Many of these 
families have unused labor resources and have or can obtain under 
equitable tenure arrangements sufficient land resources to increase 
substantially their volume of production and their incomes. However, 
expansion of present enterprises, the introduction of improved practices, 
or the development of new enterprises necessary for increased pro- 
duction and income cannot be undertaken by a majority of these 
families unless adequate credit, with repayments geared to the receipt 
of income from the expanded or new enterprise, is available. 

Short-term operating credit has contributed to the continuation of 
undesirable systems of farming and has precluded many opportunities 
for diversification which would have resulted in better use of land and 
labor resources. For example, it takes at least 2 years to raise a day- 
old calf to a producing animal and the traditional 6 to 12 months 
operating credit is of little help in financing the buying and raising of 
dairy or beef calves if the debt is to be repaid from milk checks or the 
increase from foundation stock. In addition, there must be a sound 
feed and forage program developed to support the livestock enterprise 
and funds advanced for this purpose must be repaid from income pro- 
duced by the livestock. The mechanization of family-type farms, to 
the extent economically feasible, involves comparable credit problems. 
Other credit sources, generally, do not offer credit on terms adapted 
to, and are not equipped to provide, the planning and supervisory 
assistance necessary for the successful introduction of new enterprises 
and practices. 

2. A majority of the new settlers and many other operators who 
have been on reclamation projects for a few years are in urgent need 
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of operating credit not available from other sources. A survey by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration in 1949 indicated the need by 
eligible settlers on present and proposed projects for operating credit 
over a 6-year period from 1950 through 1955 of $26,555,000. With 
water being: made available for an additional 139,000 acres in the 
fiscal year 1952, this demand will be even greater than heretofore. 
Although every possible consideration has been given this need for 
credit in the allotment of funds, including the transfer of funds from 
other States, the credit needs of eligible operators on reclamation 
projects have not been met and the backlog of such needs is increasing 
annually. Unless the Farmers’ Home Administration is able to meet 
the minimum credit needs of eligible reclamation-project occupants 
who were selected by the Government to live on lands developed by 
the Government, a large number will lose their investments of time, 
labor, and funds expended thus far in the development of the units 
occupied. 

3. The cash costs of farming have increased substantially in recent 
years. Changes in operating methods such as mechanization, in- 
creased use of insecticides, better fertilization, and other comparable 
practices require more cash than at any other period of our agricul- 
tural history. In addition, the prices farmers have to pay for the 
things used in their operations have increased rapidly. An operator 
who would have required a $3,500 loan in 1946 for annual operating 
expenses and the purchase of machinery and livestock would have 
required a loan of approximately $5,500 for the same purposes in 
December 1950, an increase of 57 percent. 

Large numbers of family-type operators are finding it impossible 
to obtain credit for these purposes in adequate amounts and are, 
therefore, forced to continue farming under a system which precludes 
the use of improved practices and the increased production and in- 
come which would be derived therefrom. Because of these increases 
in costs, fewer farmers can be assisted today with the same funds 
than could have been assisted in 1946. The increased emphasis 
placed on assisting farmers to overcome their basic deficiencies so 
that they will be able to obtain operating credit from other sources 
has reduced the number of annual operating loans and increased the 
average size of loans. 

4. Each year large numbers of farmers in scattered areas suffer 
crop or livestock losses through natural causes to the extent that they 
are unable to obtain from other sources the credit needed to continue 
their operations. Where such damage reaches disaster proportions 
and affects a widespread area, “emergency” credit assistance is au- 
thorized under the provisions of Public Law 38. The Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951 provided $18,000,000 for the making of 
production and subsistence loans to eligible farmers in designated 
disaster areas. Many of the borrowers who receive loans under this 
supplemental authorization this year will require additional credit in 
1952 to carry out their planned adjustments and meet annual oper- 
ating expenses. Scattered production losses also occur in many areas 
where disaster designations cannot be justified. Large numbers of 
farmers, with limited or no reserves, who suffer such losses find it im- 
possible to obtain needed credit from other established credit sources 
to continue their operations. 
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5. The backlog of eligible nonveteran applicants denied assistance 
because sufficient operating loan funds have not been available to 
serve the needs of both veteran and nonveteran applicants is increas- 
ing yearly. The Farmers’ Home Administration is continuing its 
policy of giving preference to eligible veterans. During the last 
fiscal year veterans received 54.7 percent of the funds available for 
new operating loans and 48.8 percent of the total funds for all operating 
loans. In about one-fourth of the States, 64 percent or more of the 
available funds for new operating loans were advanced to veterans, 
thus making it impossible to serve more than a small proportion of 
the eligible nonveteran applicants. 


BORROWER FROGRESS 


A recent survey of 27,755 active operating loan borrowers who 
repaid their loans in full in 1949 and remained on the farm furnishes 
positive proof that through the medium of supervised credit, effectively 
administered, low-income families can successfully expand and diver- 
sify their operations and achieve more effective use of their labor and 
land resources, increase production, and become acceptable credit 
risks for other established lending institutions. These farmers in- 
creased the value of production per acre on their farms from the $14 
to $16 per acre, characteristic of the low-income group to $23 per acre, 
an efficiency figure exceeded only by the one-fifth of all farmers in the 
income brackets of $4,000 and over. Other achievements worthy 
of particular mention are an increase in net worth from $2,307 before 
acceptance to $4,507, and.an increase in gross farm income from 
$1,561 before acceptance to $2,760. A portion of this increase is due 
to price changes, but the majority can be attributed directly to the 
credit and supervisory services received by the farm families. These 

aid-up borrowers also achieved substantial improvements in family 
iving, as reflected by the fact that 69 percent had electricity compared 
with only 42 percent the year before acceptance on the program, 51 
percent had refrigerators compared with 22 percent the year before 
acceptance, and 50 percent had washing machines compared with 28 
percent the year before acceptance. 

These families also contributed to business in their local com- 
munities and paid approximately $1,000,000 in real and personal- 
property taxes for 1949. Interest in land-improvement and soil- 
conservation practices is evidenced by the fact that 68 percent of 
these families were active participants in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program and 40 percent of the families were following approved 
soil-conservation plans in their farming operations. 


DISASTER AND FUR LOANS 


Since inception of the program of emergency credit assistance to 
farmers and stockmen in designated disaster areas and to domestic 
fur growers authorized by Public Law 38 in 1949, there has been a 
substantial volume of business transacted. Unfavorable weather 
conditions in large areas have created demands for loans far beyond 
our earlier expectations and careful investigation has disclosed the 
necessity for this emergency credit assistance if many farmers and 
stockmen in such areas are to remain in business. The three types 
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of areas in which the largest volume of loans have been made are the 
citrus-fruit areas in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, California, and 
Florida, where substantial tree and fruit damage was caused by 
freezes and hurricanes; vegetable areas such as the Imperial Valley 
of California and in Texas where freeze damage caused heavy losses 
to growing crops; and the cotton South, where unusually heavy losses 
were sustained because of unusually frequent rains which caused heavy 
losses from boll rot and made it impossible to control insect infestation. 

Two of these largest areas, the cotton South and the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas have been redesignated for disaster loans for the crop 
year 1951 because of a recurrence of the conditions which caused the 
original designation. Disaster loans have been of great value in these 
areas and have contributed substantially to the production of crops in 
short supply, particularly cotton. Despite the recurrence of unfavor- 
able weather conditions in 1950 in large areas which suffered disasters 
in 1949, collections on these have been satisfactory. From the incep- 
tion of the disaster and fur loan program in April 1949 through June 
30, 1950, a total of $32,866,000 had been advanced for loans. Of this 
amount $22,689,000 out of $45 million had fallen due by December 31, 
1950. During this period collections on principal totaled $18,276,000 
with interest collections of $485,000 or total collections of $18,761,000. 
Additional collections on these maturities will be made so that total 
collections will ultimately be increased substantially. 

I am very proud of that collection record on that disaster program 
because, as you know, we took some very high risks. 

Mr. Bates. That is a good percentage. 

Mr. Lasseter. The borrowers have kept faith, I think. It is 
remarkable and to be commended. 


WATER-FACILITIES LOANS 


From the $4,000,000 available for water facilities loans this fiscal 
year, it is now evident that not more than 30 percent of the individual 
applicants and 11 percent of the group applicants can be served. 
Applications received during the first 7 months of this fiscal year 
exceeded the funds available for the entire year. This sustained 
demand is expected to continue with the result that applications now 
being received from both individuals and groups will have to be car- 
ried over until additional funds are available in the coming year. 

Of the many reasons for this demand and urgent need for water- 
facilities loans, the following are of major importance: 

Dry-land farmers are realizing in increasing numbers the importance 
of stabilizing their farming operations by the elimination of drought 
hazards and increasing production through the adoption of improved 
practices, expansion of some present enterprises and the development 
of new enterprises. This, for many farmers, can be achieved only 
through the installation of new or the improvement of existing water 
facilities. 'The most common change in the 17 Western States is the 
conversion from dry land to diversified irrigation farming. Credit 
for such changes is not available for low-income and beginning 
farmers from other established lending institutions in the areas but 
experience has shown that the changes justify the extension of credit 
for these purposes if the repayment schedules are geared to the receipt 
of increased income derived from the changed operations. 
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2. A majority of the new settlers and many present operators on 
reclamation projects are in urgent need of credit for the installation 
of farmstead water facilities, the installation of farm irrigation ditches 
and structures, and for land leveling necessary to bring the land into 
full production rapidly and for efficient use of water. It is estimated 
that approximately $1,500,000 will be required in 1952 to meet only 
the water facilities loan needs of farm operators on reclamation projects 

3. A large number of eligible cooperative water associations, mutual 
water companies, and irrigation districts in the Intermountain 
States need loans to improve existing water systems or to install 
new systems. Since the maximum for water facilities loans was 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000 the number of applications received 
from these sources has increased steadily. 

4. Private and cooperative credit institutions, generally, do not 
offer credit on terms adapted to the successful installation of new or 
the repair of existing water facilities and are not equipped to provide 
the technical services necessary for the efficient use of credit for these 
purposes. 

Water facilities borrowers are maintaining excellent repayment 
records and using constructively the assistance received from the 
Farmers Home Administration. Through the adoption of improved 
farming practices and the development of new sources of income these 
families have made substantial gains in net worth and have improved 
their family standards materially. A survey of all borrowers who 
repaid in full in 1950 their loans for irigation systems showed increases 
in yields per acre of over 100 percent for corn and 33 percent for al- 
falfa hay, and an increase in milk production of 26 percent per farm. 
Net income of these borrowers increased 104 percent. Borrowers who 
obtained loans for farmstead facilities increased the number of dairy 
cows and other cattle approximately 25 percent and the production of 
poultry 38 percent. Before receiving their farmstead facilities, 32 
percent of these borrowers hauled their water for domestic and stock 
use, but by the time the loans were repaid less than 1 percent had to 
haul water. Before their farmstead facilities were installed only 8 
percent had water piped to the house and 3 percent to the barnyard, 
but at time of repayment over 80 percent had water piped to the house 
and to the barnyard. 


DEBT SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES 


As of December 31, 1950, the outstanding indebtedness of 518,494 
individual borrowers had been settled under the authorities contained 
in Public Laws 518 and 731. The indebtedness of 77,370 of these 
borrowers was settled by compromise or adjustment. The balances 
owed by the remaining 441,124 borrowers had been canceled as of 
December 31, 1950. During the fiscal year 1950 the accounts of 
179,391 borrowers were settled and continued emphasis on this 
activity resulted in the settlement of the accounts of 69,336 borrowers 
in the first half of the 1951 fiscal year. 

I would like to add there that the complexities on those old ac- 
counts, some of which go back as far as 1918, continue to come in. 
I have not yet reached the point where I could say that we have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. I believe that later we 
have some actual figures to show how much we collected since 1946. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The estimate for salaries and expenses for 1952 represents an in- 
crease of $1,800,000 over the amount available during the current 
year. In discussing the need for these funds, I want to reassure you 
that I have continued my firm policy of using the maximum possible 
amount of funds for salaries and expenses to provide personnel for 
our field offices. The success of this supervised credit program is 
dependent primarily on the effectiveness of our county office personnel 
in working directly with farm families. There is a maximum work- 
load beyond which they cannot be expected to give satisfactory per- 
formance, and I am convinced that we have reached that position 
and that our planned operations for the fiscal year 1952 justify the 
requested increase. 

Activity under the insured mortgage program is increasing steadily 
throughout the country and it is estimated that 7,500 insured loans 
will be made in 1952. In addition to the costs of making these new 
insured loans there will be approximately 8,200 insured mortgage 
loans outstanding at the end of this fiscal year for which funds are 
needed to provide adequate loan servicing. 

No funds have heretofore been provided to meet the cost of this 
program except those available through the farm tenant-mortgage 
insurance fund, which consists of fees and insurance premiums paid 
by borrowers. The cost of administering the insured mortgage pro- 
gram is comparable to that of the direct farm ownership and farm 
housing loan programs, but only $230,000 will be available from the 
insurance fund to meet such costs in 1952. The present volume of 
outstanding loans is entirely inadequate to provide income sufficient 
to cover the administrative costs. 

In addition to the need for funds for the making and servicing 
of insured mortgage loans, funds will be required for the making and 
servicing of additional production and subsistence and water facili- 
ties loans provided in the budget estimate. You will recall that 
administrative funds for the making of production and subsistence 
loans authorized by the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 195i are 
being obtained from the revolving fund established under Public 
Law 38. 

I want to add to that an informal statement with respect to admin- 
istrative expenses and to my constant attention to the needs of the 
field. Before I came to Washington in 1946 as head of the Farm 
Security Administration, the national office, I think, had about eight 
or nine hundred employees. We now have 300. The total number 
of emplovees at one time with the Farm Security Administration was 
right around 19,000. Since 1946, the Farmers Home Administration 
has continued all the operations of the Farm Security Department 
except the projects which I am glad to say we don’t have any more. 
We have the insured mortgage program and we have the farm housing 
program, we have the disaster program—all the major programs— 
and we are administering all of those programs with approximately 
78 percent of the cost of the old Farm Security Administration alone 
and one-third of the 19,000 employees. 

I think that is a remarkable showing in the field of good admin- 
istration and economy. That 78 percent also represents a good many 
increases in traveling expenses and salary raises, so that the actual 
record is far better than the 78 percent. 
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I want to point out that the committees and the Congress, in 
bringing about the merger of these agencies, made a long step in the 
direction of good administration and I do- not feel that any of us 
involved in it have received proper credit for it with the public. I 
_do not know of any better single step in the field of good administra- 
tion and economy than was effected by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1946 and the objective attention of this committee 
to salaries and expenses. 


COLLECTIONS ON LOANS 


The repayment record of all types of borrowers continues to be good. 

About 40,000 farm ownership borrowers with loans outstanding on 
March 31, 1950, had paid $17,545,000 or 133 percent of scheduled 
installments. On June 30, 1950, $189,918,000 in principal was out- 
standing from total advances of more than $366,000,000 to approxi- 
mately 62,000 borrowers. 

Collections on production and subsistence loans since November 1, 
1946, equaled 89 percent of maturities on December 31, 1950. A 
total of $329,452,000 had been loaned to 365,438 borrowers during 
that period, and $198,371,000 in principal and interest had been 
collected. Collections on all operating loans serviced by the Farmers 
Home Administration during the same period totaled $425,250,000. 

Principal payments, including prepayments, on water-facilities loans 
were about 98 percent of maturities on December 31, 1950. 

Ninety-five percent of the 5,951 farm-housing borrowers with 
payments due on December 31, made their payments, and over 16 
percent made payments in excess of the amount due. Total collec- 
tions to that date were $1,340,000 on advances of $28,600,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we are attaching a table as of December 31, 1950, 
concerning the collections which have been effected on the rural 
rehabilitation and emergency crop and feed loan accounts transferred 
to the Farmers Home Administration for collection on November 1, 
1946. 

In summary, the repayment record to date seems to indicate that 
principal and interest collections on rural rehabilitation loans made by 
the Resettlement and Farm Security Administrations will finally total 
more than the advances made. The current total is 99.2 percent 
principal and interest collections to advances and we estimate that 
this percentage will finally exceed 102 percent. Collections on emer- 
gency crop and feed loans made by the Farm Credit Administration 
and predecessor agencies now total 90.8 percent of the advances and 
probably finally will reach about 93 percent of advances. A total of 
over $225,000,000 has been collected on the two types of loan accounts 
since November 1, 1946. 

Those amounts have been collected, Mr. Bates, mostly from loans 
which we call collection only that were at one time classified as de- 
linquent. I think that is a remarkable showing. 

As an indication of the continuing collection record, it is interesting 
to observe that the Farmers Home Administration has been able to 
repay all the notes covering borrowings from the United States 
Treasury through the fiscal year 1950 and owes balances only on the 
1951 note. Total advances to date exceed $251,000,000, of which 
about $214,000,000 has been repaid plus interest totaling about 
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$1,000,000. This leaves a balance of about $37,000,000 owed on the 
current 1951 note. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Rural rehabilitation and emergency crop and feed loan programs* 





From incep- 
Tae Be! | steno 
31,1950 | rams to Dec. 
, 31, 1950 





Rural rehabilitation loans (1935-46): 
Total to be collected $291, 351,752 | $1, 004, 790, 294 
Principal repayments 163. 160, 958 876, 407, 502 


Principal charged off 34, 669, 362 34, 861, 360 
Reduced to judgment 1, 267, 347 1, 267, 347 








Total reduction 199, 097, 667 912, 536, 209 


Outstanding stone. 92, 254, 085 92, 254, 085 
Interest payments 23, 151, 125 120, 195, 813 
Total principal and interest payments 186, 312, 083 996, 603, 315 


Emergency crop and feed loans (1918-46): 
Total to be collected 123, 834, 710 575, 934, 586 


Principal repayments 26, 675, 740 471, 323, 046 
Principal charged off 43, 810, 126 51, 262, 696 


Total reduction 70, 485, 866 522, 585, 742 


Outstanding close. 53, 348, 844 53, 348, 844 


Interest payments 12, 849, 140 51, 435, 260 
Total interest and ere payments 39, 524, 880 522, 758, 306 


Total of both programs: 
Total to be collected 415, 186, 462 1, 580. 724, 880 


Principal repayments 189, 836, 698 1, 347, 730. 548 
Principal charged off 78, 479, 488 86, 124, 056 
Reduced to judgment 1, 267, 347 1, 267, 347 


























Total reduction ——--: 269, 583, 533 1, 435, 121, 951 


Outstanding close 145, 602, 929 145, 602, 929 
Interest a 36, 000, 265 171, 631, 073 
Total principal and interest payments 225, 836, 963 1, 519, 361, 621 














1 Does not include interest payments on 1918-31 loans collected prior to May 27, 1933. 


I think the best way to set forth the collection record is to say that 
for the past 5 years we have turned back into the Treasury altogether 
$19 million more than we have taken out including everything, 
administrative costs and all. 

Mr. Lasseter. How much has been turned over to us? 

Mr. Barnarp. This $214 million figure here is only based on 
borrowings from the Treasury during the fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. LasseTerR. What is the total record in the Farmers Home 
Administration? 

Mr. Barnarp. From November 1, 1946, through December 31, 
1950, we collected $558 million. 

Mr. Lasseter. How much money did we collect, and how much 
money did we spend? 

Mr. Barnarp. We put out in loans and administrative expenses 
$463 million from November 1, 1946, to June 30, 1950. 

Mr. Lasseter. We turned into the Treasury how much? Was it 
$557 million? 

Mr. Bates. Nearly $100 million. 

Mr. Barnarp. Through June 30, 1950, the figure was $19 million 
excess collections over loans and administrative expenses. The two 
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comparable figures are $463 million we put out in loans and adminis- 
trative expenses from November 1, 1946, through June 30, 1950. 
We collected during the same period $482 million. That is the 
$19 million excess income over outgo. 

Mr. Lasserer. That is getting better because the collections this 
past year, I think, have been the best that we have ever had, have 
they not? 

Mr. Barnarp. It looks like we are going to collect $10 million more 
than we estimated we would. 

Mr. Lasserer. I just wanted to point that out to show that we are 
not any drain on the national economy or governmental economy and 
we are doing our best to be an asset. I want to assure you that I will 
continue my efforts to exercise all economy and to keep this whole 
operation in the channels which I think that the Congress and the 
American people want it to be. 

Mr. Striauer. Mr. Lasseter, that is a very splendid statement. I 
want to commend you on the record you have made, and particularly 
on the record with reference to liquidating the old Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. I think those of us who have watched your operations 
in this particular agency know what great difficulties you have en- 
countered and certainly the record you present here today is most 
commendable. 

I read your annual report.with a great deal of interest. You have 
some very very interesting figures showing the type and character of 
work of your agency and amount of good done among our farmers 
throughout the Nation. I think it would be very interesting to all 
who are not fully acquainted with your activities, to have inserted 
in the record some tables which appear in your annual report. 

I notice on page 4 the table showing the State total for the 6-year 
period on operating loans to, veterans accumulated from July 1, 1944, 
through June 30, 1950, is very interesting. I would like to have that 
inserted in the record as well as the table on pages 11, 12, 18, and 25. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 

TABLE 1.—Operating loans to veterans, cumulative from July 1, 1944, through 

June 30, 1950 





State and Territory Number| Amount | State and Territory Number| Amount 
| 





| 


United States, total.| 166,249 | $174,303,796 || Nevada.-........-..--... 188 | $355, 441 
—__—|_-_———— |! New Hampshire | 264 497, 456 
Alabama... | 7,709! 3,651,314 || New Jersey__.__. 749 1, 239, 809 
Arizona. _ m | 361 | 564, New Mexico 27 2, 814, 201 
Arkansas. ___- i ir | 12,118 | 8, 302, 879 || New York.__............- 956 3, 100, 116 
California tee 1, 362 | , 580, North Carolina..._..._.-. 046 3, 883, 391 
Colorado... é =e. | 2, 676 , 221,674 || North Dakota. _..._._. : 616 | , 770, 242 
Connecticut ___- A 69 2, 445 Ohio_-_ . O41 3, 212, 012 
Woahewirh okt 142 | 82, 431 || Oklahoma.............. 5 3, 427, 366 
Si ctthinsin cnn baeietcacn 175 | 5 ES SS , 757, 562 
Georgia. ___ 465 Pennsylvania 4 3, 478, 338 
Idaho - - 275 | | Rhode Island_...._....... 23 34, 572 
Tilinois_. 624 | | South Carolina____..._._- , 289, 171 
Indiana 678 |; South Dakota 5, 962, 040 
eet Renliipt 101 | Tennessee - 2, 198, 515 
Kansas 407 Texas , 404, 504 
Kentucky. 3 , 820, 468 
Louisiana cit... RRs ae: 346 | 671, 643 
Maine. - id 506 || Virginia . 15 , 448, 755 
Maryland___- Ne ae 935, 150 || Washington_.........__- , 148 2, 358, 057 
Massachusetts....._____ ..| 35 | 363, 299 || West Virginia.._....._.- j , 120, 686 
Michigan ere 2, 887 | , 475, 319 || Wisconsin.............._- 3, 5, 575, 144 
Minnesota... : , 13: , 644, 816 || Wyoming. -..-..........-- , OR: , 536, 155 
Mississippi. -- nthe s, 84: 5, 109, 652 || Alaska 7, 790 
Missouri. __-- Ma | 3, c 8 wip a Aes 
BRGMNGRM - 6.45.51 i. , 3, 988, 225 || Puerto Rico 
Nebraska... _- me , z. 4, 682,083 || Virgin Islands 
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TABLE 2.—Farm-ownership loans to veterans, cumulative from July 1, 1944, through 
June 30, 19501 





Loans insured (1948, 
Direct loans 1949, and 1950 fiscal 


State and Territory years) 





Number Amount | Number Amount 





| 


United States, total . 9, 651 $75, 055, 418 | 1, 098 $7, 487, 533 





Alabama 2, 565, 672 
: 324, 965 

Arkansas-..-- MIST EEE: ATE SATA EME #5, ne: Ss 3, 134, 818 
California ‘ 781, 810 
Colorado i 7 613, 407 
Connecticut f 151, 571 
142, 340 

1, 050, 152 


~ 
_ 
aonenooown 


88 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania y aac 74, 315 
Rhode Island 
ne ec almemane , 06 99, 964 
South Dakota 3 239, 567 


75, 805 
8, 723, 048 1, 089, 876 
2, 335, 396 116, 500 
560, 256 
Virginia a 705, 310 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Hawaii 


SR 10, 724 

















1 In addition, more than 2,100 veterans have purchased family-type farm units in the old resettlement 
projects under terms comparable to those of the direct farm-ownership loans, 
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TaBLe 3.—Farm housing loans from November 1949 through June 30, 1950 





State and Territory Number Amount State and Territory Amount 





United States, total 3, 989 | $18, 055, 922 





New Hampshire 
235 New Jersey 

22 123,000 || New Mexico 

86 
142 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine s 
Maryland ATE Washington 
Massachusetts... ...- oned * West Virginia 
Michigan ---- y Wisconsin. 
Minnesota... ee , 163 Wyoming. 
Mississippi- - oye 51, 17% Alaska - --- 
i Hawaii 








§ | Puerto Rico 
Nebraska 5 483, 020 | Virgin Islands_-_.......-.. 
j 

















TaBLE 4.—Disaster loans made under Public Law 38, cumulative from Apr. 16 
1949, through June 30, 1950 





State and Territory Number} Amount State and Territory Number Amount 
| ' 





25, 912 $30, 877, 749 
2, 309 
25 

3, 635 





Connecticut E d Rhode Island__._ 
Florida___ ee South Carolina. ___ 
r South Dakota 




















FARM OWNERSHIP AND FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Stricter. I notice in the summary of appropriations and 
authorizations on page 250 of volume II of the justifications you show 
a decrease of $2,500,000 for farm ownership and farm housing loans, 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Lasseter. That shows a decrease of $2,500,000. I do not 
have any comment on that, Mr. Chairman, other than that is the 
amount that the Budget Bureau placed in there for us. Of course, we 
felt we could have used more but that is their figure. The actual 
decrease you see we had a carry-over of $7,100,000, is $9,600,000 and 
apparently that was made by the Bureau of the Budget in response 
to a request for a rigid budget this year. That was after they took a 
second look at it. On that, I have been hopeful that—and this is 
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taking place—we can take up a lot of that slack through the insured 
mortgage program. Last year for the first time the insured mortgage 
program surpassed the direct loan program. You see, those funds 
can be used for farm housing or farm ownership loans. And I have 
been hopeful that the insured loan program will take up that slack 
caused by this decrease. In other words, if we insure our present 
estimate of loans in the 1952 fiscal year, we probably will insure $56 
million of farm purchase and farm development loans. 

Mr. SticLer. Do you expect any carry-over in your 1952 similar to 
the $7 million last year? - 

Mr. Lasseter. I would not think so. 

Mr. Barnarp. It is only farm housing loan funds that can carry 
over. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is the only one that can carry over. The 
others die with each appropriation year. 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


Mr. Sticuer. I notice you have an increase of $7 million under 
production and subsistence loans. 

Mr. Lasseter. I| will explain that. Last year we had $18 million 
extra, a supplemental appropriation to be used only for disaster loans. 
That made a total of $103 million. If we are going to have to continue 
to use some of this regular money in connection with loans to farmers 
suffering disasters, that is undoubtedly justified. 

Now I want to point this pout. I am glad you put your finger on 
that item. We had originally out of the old RACC revolving fund, 
$45 million. Last year, the demand became very strong for more 
disaster money. It looked as if we are going to have to turn down 
many people who deserved that credit. For these reasons we did ask 
for an additional loan authorization. Now, the $18 million came as 
you know, into this production and subsistence loan fund. The 
regular legal restrictions on production and subsistence loan funds, 
such as the $3,500 loan limit and the 5 percent interest applied to the 
$18 million. That was the only way of getting it through. Of course, 
a point of order could have been raised on the floor against it. If 
you remember the revolving fund, you remember the discussion as 
to why you did that. 

So it has been rather difficult to administer a disaster fund on the 
one hand with the $3,500 limitation and another one with no limita- 
tion. We have tried our best to use that in the areas where the costs 
were not so great. For instance, in some of the cotton areas. 

Mr. Stiauer. You borrowed the entire amount? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir. We will not have any carry-over on that 
this year. I assure you that is a fund which I have never known us 
to have a carry-over. We hit that almost on the nose. 

Mr. StietErR. What is the character of the production and sub- 
sistence loans? Is there any conflict between this item in your 
agency and the production and subsistence loan made by the PCA? 

Mr. Lasseter. None whatsoever; no more than there is with a 
private bank. Of course, PCA is practically altogether privately 
owned now. We include the PCA in our restrictions. When an 
applicant can get a loan from private or cooperative sources we will 
not make the loan. We require affidavits on that. I may have had 
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one complaint at one time. I think it was later straightened out. 
One PCA came up in Montana and said that we made a loan that they 
would have made but when we investigated, we found that we had 
not stepped into their field. I have not had one bank in 5 years now 
say that we made a production loan or any other type of loan that 
they would like to have made and that they would have made. I 
have yet to have the first complaint in that field, and answering your 
question, there is no duplication, no competition with the PCA. 

Mr. SticuerR. The maximum borrowed was recently increased in 
connection with these loans. 

Mr. Lasseter. The bill passed through the House unanimously 
and never did get through the Senate. That was the Pace bill H. R. 
7268 and it died in the last Congress. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. On that point, why is it necessary, Mr. Lasseter, 
to increase the total amount of production and subsistence loans at a 
time when times are better, economically, for the farmers than they 
were in the last crop year? I think it is generally assumed that the 
picture for the farmer will be better in 1951 than in 1950; at least 
that is the outlook on my farm; and what I wonder at now is the need 
for increasing the total amount of subsistence loans throughout the 
Nation in view of that particular picture? 

Mr. Lasseter. Well, Mr. Andersen, I can only say that the demand 
on us for these loans is ever present. We have not yet been able to 
meet it. While the deposits of the banks have increased, I find no 
indication, that bankers want to go into this field. I am quite willing 
at any time to step out of the picture when private lenders will make 
these loans. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I realize that, Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Lasserer. But the general answer to your question—I am 
certainly hopeful that this general improvement will continue and 
yet I do not see any lessening in the need. I would like to say this 
off the record, if you do not mind, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Back on the record, Mr. Lasseter, I have always 
looked at your program as one to which farmers who have no other 
recourse, or no other avenue for credit can go and be helped. I think 
it is a splendid program and you know that my attitude in the past 
has been that you are doing a good job and that I certainly do not want 
to say anything to detract from your program at all. But I do think 
that in periods of good years, or in periods of good prospects for prices, 
this we should automatically see that the demand upon you, tempo- 
rarily at least for new loans in this class, should go down. We must 
expect in poor years or in unusual times, the lean times, that your 
organization must bear the brunt of the demand for credit. That is 
my personal viewpoint, looking at your organization. I do not think 
we should show any increase in new capital in new loans put out in 
1952 above what you have put out in 1951. I say that as a friend of 
your program, Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Lasserer. I understand that thoroughly, Mr. Andersen. On 
the other hand, while conditions are relatively good, and it might be a 
good idea, I just put this thought in for the committee here, that 
where we have such a good opportunity to get these people on their 
own feet, maybe it is a good time to extend this credit to them, and 
we can get more on their feet now and away from any Government 
credit. That is a thought that I might inject. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Personally, at this time I can see a little more 
justification for giving you slightly additional personnel in order to 
push collections from the individual borrowers at a time when they 
have the income. I am more in sympathy with helping you out on 
your personnel end than I am with pumping new money into the 
blood stream of the agricultural economy because I do not think that 
new money is absolutely essential now. In fact these loans should 
be cut materially in times of prosperity. 

Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Andersen, I think that new money has given 
a rather good account of itself in production, in producing more 
wealth and, of course, more food for consumption which are certainly 
needed now. Again I come back to the point here that we have an 
objective beyond advancing them credit and holding them together. 
We feel that we failed when, after the end of our period of 5 years, 
that our man is not ready for somebody else. And of course we do 
fail at times. 

Mr. AnperseEN. I am certainly not arguing, Mr. Lasseter, against 
giving you sufficient personnel to keep a good check on your borrowers 
because you and I both know that you must follow up these loans and 
service them and encourage the borrowers to repay as much as possible 
in good times. That is only good business for any farmer. The whole 
point that I am driving at is that I do not think in the face of the 
economic picture of today, and the rising up of farm prices to the 
parity level, that you need put out so much money in new subsistence 
loans. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lassetrer. | appreciate very much your attitude, Mr. Ander- 
sen. I thank you for your objective assistance in this program because 
you certainly have been very helpful. And I want to add, Mr. 
Chairman, just this: that I do not intend to lend one penny to any 
person which we think is not needed and that will be of help to the 
borrower. Let us put that firmly on the record. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Strieter. In that connection, would Mr. Lasseter tell us what 
portion of the increase for salaries and expenses is related to the 
increase in the amount of money asked for production and subsistence 
loans. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I think it would be well to have it in the record. 

Mr. Barnarp. We are using about $700,000 this year from the 
revolving fund which this committee authorized in connection with 
lending the $18 million supplemental appropriation. The additional 
$7 million loan authorization would cost about $275,000 more; so 
nearly a million dollars of the $1,800,000 increase is in connection 
with production and subsistence loans. 

Mr. Lasseter. This $7 million, if it were not in there we could 


reduce our administrative expense estimate by how much, a million 
dollars? 


Mr. Barnarp. $275,000. 

Mr. Lasserer. Mr. Andersen made a very good statement for us 
when he said that the only way to collect this money and to see to 
it that these people are able to pay is, of course, to personally contact 
these people, borrowers, in the field. I have stated what I have done 

79808—51—pt. 215 
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about getting this personnel and this money into the field. I do not 
know of any agency that has a much better record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You must collect it in good times. 

Mr. Lasseter. It does not come in automatically. 

Mr. ANperseN. That is right. You must exercise a little pressure, 
not much, but a little pressure when the farmer does have the income, 
and go to him and say, Joe, don’t you think you had better reduce 
your loan just a little bit more so as to make it easier for you in case 
we have tough times in 1954 or 1955? 

Mr. Lasseter. The unforgivable sin on the part of any of our per- 
sonnel would be to lend anyone money with any direct or indirect 
understanding that he was not going to have to pay it back. When 
they do that, as far as I am concerned, I am through with them. 
That is not being fair to anybody. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I agree with you because that is not doing the 
borrower any good. After all, he is just as good an American as any 
man sitting around this table. He has had a little tough luck in his 
time. We all have. I think those of us who have gone through 
those times are sympathetic with these borrowers. 

Mr. Lasseter. Our record of collections of all loans makes me more 
than ever determined not to get these people into a financial condition 
from which they cannot extricate themselves because no statute of 
limitations runs against these loans and sometimes when we collect 
loans 18 or 20 years old, they certainly feel that we are mistreating 
them; but under the law we have to do it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sricguer. Mr. Lasseter, I am wondering if your statement with 
reference to what portion of increases for salaries and expenses relates 
to proposed production and subsistence loans, and water facilities 
loans, will apply to the increase for water facilities loans? 

Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Barnarp. If I may recapitulate there, you see, the $18 million 
that we received as a supplemental appropriation we are administering 
through using the Public Law 38 revolving fund for administrative 
expenses—$700,000 of the $1,800,000 is needed to substitute in our 
fund the amounf we were able to use from that fund this year. The 
water facilities $1 million loan increase, would require about $75,000 
additional in administrative expenses. 

Mr. Stricter. Was the reduction shown under farm ownership, 
$2,500,000? Would that impair your efficiency in any way with 
reference to salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Barnarp. The offset there, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that if 
we get this administrative expenses increase we will be able to make 
7,500 insured mortgage loans which will more than offset the decrease 
in the farm ownership and farm-housing loans. There will be a net 
increase in numbers of loans made of about 1,800. 

Mr. ANvDERSEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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LOSSES ON LOANS 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Lasseter, what is the percentage of your losses? 

Mr. Lassrerer. Over the years? 

Mr. Sriauer. Yes, over the years; the average percentage. 

Mr. Barnarp. Under the farm-ownership program—I am talking 
now about losses where repossessions have been made and we have 
had to resell the farm—it is $522,000 out of $366,000,000 loaned, inelud- 
ing estimated gain or loss on farms not yet resold. About 14 cents 
on every $100 loaned. 

On rural rehabilitation loans made by Farm Security and Resettle- 
ment Administrations losses would be considerably higher than that 
but as was pointed out in the statement, including the interest and 
principal, collections will be about 102 percent of the amount the 
Government put out. 

Mr. Lasserer. How much did we lend on rural rehabilitation, 
$1,100,000,000? 

Mr. BARNARD. $1,005,000,000. 

Mr. Lasserer. How much is outstanding yet on that? 

Mr. BarNnarb. Unpaid balance on that is $92,000,000. 

Mr. Stiguer. In other words you expect to recoup every dime 
loaned sometime in the future? 

Mr. Barnarp. If we include the interest. 

Mr. Bates. Will you pursue that just a little further, please? 
I didn’t get in my mind just what the actual percentage of loss was on 
the whole program, not just any particular program. 

Mr. Lasseter. Go ahead with the others now. One billion on 
that rural rehabilitation program which is old Farm Security, all 
production loans up to now. 

Mr. Barnarp. Eighty-eight percent of the amount that has fallen 
due has been paid on that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But to get further on that, how much do you 
anticipate will be dead loss to the Government of the 12 percent that 
is still outstanding? 

Mr. Barnarp. Of the $92 million amount outstanding we expect 
we will lose perhaps $53 million. 

We have already written off $34 million so the total loss would be 
$87 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. To offset that you will have a return of interest. 

Mr. Barnarp. Interest collections are already $120 million. It 
represents over 10 percent of all of the advances over a period of years. 
All of it goes back to the Government. At the present time when we 
are borrowing the money we pay the Treasury. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I think, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Lasseter put up a 
well-thought-up answer in the record it will help us. 

Mr. Stricter. Covering all of his activities. That is what I had 
in mind a moment ago. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is the rural rehabilitation program, Mr. 
Bates. The old emergency crop and feed loan, what is the position 
on that, would you like to hear that? 

Mr. Bares. The thing I have been trying to get is what Mr. 
Andersen brought out and that is your percentage loss on all of your 
activities. 
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Mr. Lasseter. Let us just get that and put a special statement in 
the record. 


Mr. Barnarp. It is difficult to include all programs in a total 
figure because some of them are current programs. 


Mr. Lasseter. Get the totals of every operation and then put the 
percentage in. 


Mr. Stiater. We will appreciate it if you will put that in the record. 
Mr. Bares. That will be very helpful to us on the floor. 
(The information requested follows:) 


In addition to the current loan programs, the Farmers Home Administration 
is collecting and servicing loan balances on rural rehabilitation loans transferred 
from the Farm Security Administration, and emergency crop and feed loans 
transferred from the Farm Credit Administration. The following table shows 
the actual present collections and losses and estimated future collections and 
losses on these two types of loans. The table shows about $35,000,000 in rural 
rehabilitation loans and $51,000,000 in emergency crop and feed loans written 
off to date. While additional losses undoubtedly will be realized, final total 
principal and interest collections on rural rehabilitation loans are expected to be 
about $28,000,000 in excess of total loan advances of $1,005,000,000. Final 
principal and interest collections on emergency crop and feed loans, excluding 
interest collections made prior to May 27, 1933, on 1918-31 loans for which no 


record is available, are estimated to be about $32,000,000 less than the total 
advances of $576,000,000. 


Present and estimated future status of rural rehabilitation and emergency crop and 


feed loans transferred to the farmers home administration for collection and 
servicing 








} 
lR Lrehabili- | Emergency 
Item | Mural renadill- | crop and feed 
| tation loans loans» 








Total loan advances to Nov. 1, 1946.............---------------------0ce- | $1,004, 790.294 | $575, 934, 586 
Status as of Dee. 31, 1950: 
Matured principal_..............- Sane Urata hires peecig sided cautaa taennen 

















999,065,796 | 575, 934, 586 

a to Dee. 31, wes ies Sek RGA 8 Bee Go: ee 

PR ihebntihht cliscgnblnchobebehidvnssnbicboens diccnaltientdaculde | 120, 195, 813 51, 435, 260 

Total collections... -..-. Se ERR WNT TERE CRONE TOLL es EE” ___ 996, 603, 315 522, 758, 306 
Principal written off under Public Laws 518 and 731 and other au- | t E ; 

RES RS Se ee nen ERMEET RES E DT 34, 861, 360 51, 262, 696 

ogee ptealpal chiens.) ee eee 

Estimated future activity: Estimated additional collections, principal | a 
REPO EE a eh Pek ORS abbecuiote bhia ee esa Jabs 36, 000, 000 | 21, 000, 000 





Total actual and estimated future collections... -- ee ee | 1,032, 603, 315 | 
Ratio total actual and estimated collections, principal and interest to 

loan advances (percent) : Whole Ketan oath 102.8 94.4 
Excess (+ or —) principal and interest collections over loan advances --- -| +$27, 813, 021 — $32, 176, 280 


543, 758, 306 














Losses on loans being made under current programs have been very small to 
date. For example, only $315,000 of over $329,000,000 in advances on produc- 
tion and subsistence loans has been written off to December 31, 1950, and only 
$369,000 has been written off on over $374,000,000 of farm ownership loan ad- 
vances. It is not possible to estimate final losses on loan programs which are cur- 
rently in effect. Additional losses will be realized as the programs continue. 
However, it is evident that total collections of principal and interest on operating 
type loans will equal or exceed total advances and such collections on real estate 
type loans will be far in excess of advances. The following table shows the 
status of the current loan programs: 
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Status as of Dec. 31, 1950, of current loan programs 





Production 
and subsist- 
ence loans 


Water facili- | Farm owner- | Disaster and 
ties loans ship loans fur loans 





Total loan advances -| $329, 452,234 | $14, 636,776 | $36, 052, 497 
Matured principal 207, 552, 570 6, 839, 403 | _ -| 23, 418, 187 








Collections: 
Principal 184, 759, 865 6, 710, 054 185, 565, 408 18, 276, 542 
Interest 13, 611, 734 | 48,352, 669 485, 226 








rR OND Sa Ne en ok Be 198, 371, 599 7,574,117 | 283, 918, 077 18, 761, 768 

Principal written off under Public Laws 518 

and 731 and other authorities 315, 014 »é eee 

Judgments. ___ 38, 775 1,871 | 131, 638 |__ Sale aides 

Unpaid principal balance 144, 338, 580 7,923,351 | 188, 447,053 | 17, 775, 955 
| | 














Notr.—Principal maturities on farm ownership loans are not available at Dec. 31, 1950. However, at 
Mar, 31, 1950, borrowers owing balances had paid 33 percent in excess of the total installments due. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Lasseter, a moment ago you spoke about em- 
phasizing different projects in your different agencies, shifting from 
one to another. What is your workload trend at the present time? 

Mr. Lasserer. With more money outstanding and more programs, 
the workload trend has been a bit heavy in county offices and in 
State offices. I do not see anything next year that will lessen that 
load. And what I would like to do, if I did get any extra administra- 
tive money, would be to add a few county offices because we have just 
about one county supervisor for every two counties. That is the 
average for all agricultural counties in the country, and in certain 


sections that is not enough. Out in the far West, the cost of operation 
is high because of the distances involved. 


FARM HOUSING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


Mr. Srigier. In your project statement, Mr. Lasseter, I notice 
an item of grants. What has been your experience there? 

Mr. Lasseter. You will notice here that there have been very 
few grants made—only $89,000 in 1950. They were in extreme 
cases. 

Mr. Stiauer. Where have they been made generally? 

Mr. Barnarp. Texas has been the largest, of course. 

Mr. Lasserrr. Would you like to know what a typical grant is? 

Mr. Bertscu. We have made a number of grants in Puerto Rico, 
Mr. Lasseter, and we have made a few in Texas, principally in East 
Texas along the Louisiana State line. The maximum amount which 
we may make in the form of a grant under the Housing Act is $500. 
When a grant is made in combination with a loan, the grant portion 
may not exceed $500. 

Typically, a grant is made to an elderly family getting welfare 
benefits, whose housing is so bad that the health of the family is 
endangered. We may not use grant funds for any new construction. 
We may only make minor repairs, and the law gives some illustrations 
of what is meant by ‘‘minor repairs,” such as repairing roofs, screening 
windows, providing sanitary water supply and sewage disposal. You 
can’t do very much to any sort of house with $500 today. 
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Mr. Stricter. Do you think it is necessary to continue these? 
Mr. Brertscu. We have asked for a very small percentage of the 
total authorization contained in the Housing Act to be appropriated 
for grant purposes. There are occasions. when they are necessary, 
when we think the cases are critical. 

Mr. Lasseter. How much of the money made available did we use? 

Mr. Barnarp. In the fiscal year 1950, when we had $650,000 
available, we granted $89,000; so far this fiscal year we have granted 
$57,000 from $400,000 available. Next year the budget estimate is 
$200,000. I might mention that in the 1950 fiscal year we made 
grants in only 29 States. This year so far in only 25. Some States 
have made no grants in either year. 

Mr. Stricter. The percentage is going down each year? 

Mr. Barnarp. I think so. 


Mr. Lasseter. I would like to make a statement off the record on 
this. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


FARM TENANT-MORTGAGE INSURANCE FUND 


Mr. Stigcer. Turning now to the farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
fund, where is the cost of administration for insuring farm-ownership 
loans? Is it obtained by transfer from the farm tenant-mortgage 
insurance fund? ' 

Mr. Barnarp. In fiscal 1951, as Mr. Lasseter said, there is $80,000 
available from that source, and we expect that there will be $230,000 
this vear collected that can be used in 1952. 

Mr. Lasseter. What is the average cost for the first year on a 
farm-ownership or insured-mortgage loan? We had some figures 
showing what we figured the unit cost was. I think that is what you 
are trying to find. 

Mr. Barnarp. From a study we made a few years back, it appears 
that the total cost in the county office—that would be the salary of the 
county supervisor making the loan and the clerk, whatever she might 
do on the particular docket, and travel expenses—would be about 
$300 to make a farm-ownership loan, either an insured loan or a direct 
loan. 

Mr. Lasserer. That is for the first year. After that, interest is 
going on and will come in and offset that. 

Mr. Stricter. How much of the amount you have asked for will be 
used for administrative expenses under this program? 

Mr. Barnarp. In connection with the insured mortgage, it would 
be about $750,000 of the $1,800,000 increase. 

Mr. Lasseter. How much of our total funds would be utilized for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Barnarp. I would say about 2 million, or nearly that much. 

Mr. Srigter. Do you think the law should be changed to make 
this self-supporting? 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Lasseter pointed out, if the volume of business 
was sufficiently large, and we build up a large outstanding balance so 
that one-half of 1 percent amounts to considerably more than it does 
now, it may be reasonably self-supporting. I would not want to say 
that it ever would be. 
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Mr. Lasseter. What volume would we need of outstanding loans 
on that program to support it? You say $2.5 million would require 
$500 million; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Barnarp. I think, if we were doing a volume of business of 
35,000 loans a year, that after 5 or 6 years it would build up to a 
point where it would be at least proportionately more self-supporting. 
What we get is one-half of 1 percent of the loan initially. The bor- 
rower has to pay that one-half of 1 percent initially and each year 
thereafter, and then there is a $20 fee which is charged for appraisal. 
The other half of the 1 percent the borrower pays goes to a capital 
fund to take care of possible losses where we have to pay the lender 
for whatever the borrower does not pay. So, one-half of 1 percent 
does not amount to too much. 

Mr. Stricter. The amount has been increasing. The trend is 
increasing each year. 

Mr. Lasserer. Next year we get $230,000 instead of $80,000. 

Mr. Barnarp. It is only on a balance of about $29 million. 

Mr. Sricuer. If the percentage was raised to 2 percent, would 
that make the fund self-supporting? 

Mr. Barnarp. | personally think it might; ves. 

Mr. Lasseter. In other words, we would have to raise the total 
the borrower pays from 4 to 5% percent in order to continue to give 
the lender 3 percent. 

Mr. Berrscu. Still would not for a good many years. 

Mr. Barnarp. Not on $29 million balance; but, if we did a large- 
volume business, 2 percent, I think, might do it. 

Mr. Lasseter. That means I would have to raise the interest rate 
from 4 to 6 percent, or 5% percent. 

Mr. Barnarp. That might nearly do it then. 


PRODUCTION DISASTER LOANS 


Mr. Sricier. In your prepared statement, Mr. Lasseter, you made 
reference to disaster loans. What is the current picture along this 
line? 

Mr. Lasseter. The current picture is not too good. The collection 
record which we pointed out before has been good. I mentioned the 
Rio Grande Valley. Since that collection record was made, they 
have had another freeze which I understand was worse than the 
previous one. It is so bad now that a good many of the groves are 
being taken out and cotton is being planted. We have just had one 
of our men down there all of last week meeting with the people in 
the Rio Grande Valley, and it appears that that is the trend. They 
are going to plant cotton. That is irrigated country there. They 
can have a good production down there. I was there in the last of 
October, and they were very proud of the fact that they had come 
out so quickly and had done so well. The collection record was so 
good. 

Now, what is going to happen in the South, I do not know. With 
the increased cotton acreage, the weather conditions, and if the boll 
weevil returns, we may be in for another bad time. As a matter of 
fact, the boll-weevil damage has been the one that has cost us the 
most money, where we have had to make most of our loans. The 
outlook, of course, in the boll-weevil areas may be better because 
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of the severe winter. Sometimes a bad winter kills out certain insect 
infestations in the grub stage. 

On this disaster-loan program there is one thing that has not been 
very satisfactory. That is that we have sometimes been criticized 
for declaring a whole State a disaster area when the actual receipts 
from loans made in the State were greater than the preceeding year 
in spite of the disaster. Certain sections of my home State have been 
very prosperous, more than usual. Certain sections have had such 
bad weather that the cotton farmer has suffered terrifically. Those 
conditions are very spotty. Northwest Georgia, southeast Georgia, 
and northeast Georgia were hit hard, but in between those areas 
there were areas that were not affected seriously. So, in order to 
save time and not to have to go into every little community, every 
district in the State, and investigate for administrative purposes, we 
put the whole State in as a disaster area. That has led to misunder- 
standings, but I do not know of any other way of doing it. One side 
of a given county is in good shape, and the other isn’t. One county 
was hard hit, but surrounding it they are all right. We have handled 
it that way. I wish there were some way that we could go in those 
areas without this declaration of disaster. If any language could be 
placed in the appropriation bill that would stand up, to relieve us of 
that necessity—— 

Mr. AnpERSEN. You are not asking us to legislate? 

Mr. Lasseter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stigter. What is the average disaster loan? 
Mr. Barnarp. Last year about $1,200. 


LANGUAGE 





CHANGES 


Mr. Stricter. Going to language changes, I wish you would explain 
the need for the amendment to make this new sum available for 
distribution to States and Territories without regard to farm popu- 
lation and prevalence of tenancy. 

Mr. Barnarp. We are asking for an increase from $3,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 in connect:on with the reclamation projects. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you care to say anything further about the 
language change? 

Mr. Bertscu. The farm-ownership appropriation is distributed be- 
tween States on the basis of farm population and the prevalence of 
tenancy. In the reclamation States, where they have both small farm 
populations and a small percent of tenancy, that results in a small 
proportion of the total appropriation going to reclamation areas. With 
the settlement of new reclamation projects, there is created a need 
disproportionate to the formula share of the appropriation. We are 
asking that $5 million of the total appropriation be exempt from that 
distribution formula so that we can pin-point these particular needs 
that arise on reclamation projects which are in excess of what would 
normally arise. 

Mr. Anprrsen. On that point, Mr. Bertsch, you people well know 
that investments in reclamation projects necessarily demand more 
capital which the individual should have to commence with than in 
ordinary farming. I can’t get too sympathetic with that individual 
because, if he is of very limited capital, he does not belong in a reclama- 
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tion district. He ought to stay back where it does not take so much 
money to operate. 

Mr. Lasseter. I will say this, Mr. Andersen: We are going into 
a situation that is a condition that we face out there, and we have tried 
to do the very best we can. As to whether they should go out there 
or not, I am not equipped to say that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What would be the size of the loans in that area 
compared to other places, like down in Georgia? 

Mr. Lasserer. I think the best way to answer that is that this 
$3,500 loan limitation for production and subsistence loans cannot 
begin to serve their needs out there. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know that. 

Mr. Lasseter. In other words, in my testimony on H. R. 7268 last 
year, we asked that that be raised principally on account of that 
area out there. We asked that that be raised to $7,000. 

Mr. AnperRSEN. In other words, you want this additional million 
and a half exempt from the $3,500 limit; is that it? 

Mr. Lasserer. This is for farm ownership. This is to exempt 
that situation, Mr. Andersen, from the tenancy formula. That is 
all. Farm ownership loan funds must be distributed between States 
on the basis of the number of tenants compared to the farm population 
and this does not involve anything but that. It was there last year. 
I will say this, that my experience out there indicates that those boys 
going out there are trying to go a pretty good job. They are not 
living the life of Riley on those projects and my own personal inspec- 
tion of them convinced me that they are trying to do a good job. If 
they do come through they will really have something because when 
that land is brought into cultivation and production it is very good. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You will remember all the criticism we have had 
in the Congress in the past years of the old Farm Security organiza- 
tion because of loans of too large amount to the individual. I would 
hate to see your well-working organization get into difficulties in rec- 
lamation in that way. 

Mr. Lasserer. The answer is, somewhere in between our present 
restrictions and the old practices, probably. My feeling is that the 
present restrictions are too low right now. How high they should go, 
I can’t say. 

Mr. Srieter. It is your thought that you need this additional 
million and a half? 

Mr. Lasseter. We need that free of the distribution formula. In 
other words, we can use it out there if this language is included; other- 
wise, the amount of money that can be allocated out there is less than 
$100,000 in some of those States. It is not asking for additional 
money in itself. It is just asking that the formula be lifted to that 
extent so that more of the total available could be used out there for 
veterans and others on those projects. 

Mr. BarNnarp. For farm ownership loans. 

Mr. Lasseter. Not on anything else. 

Mr. Sriater. It is restricted to that? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Stiater. I notice you propose a language change involving 
the Act of May 3, 1950. I wish you would discuss that please, 

Mr. Barnarp. All we did was include in the preamble to the lan- 
guage the reference to that law. We are not proposing to use any of 
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our funds and we are not asking for any increase on account of that. 
If agreements are entered into with some individual State corpora- 
tions, for us to administer their funds, which is authorized by this act, 
those agreements will provide for using the corporation’s funds for 
administrative expenses. 

The reason for the reference is merely because we are administering 
the law and the lawyers felt we ought to put it in. It may be that 
someone paid from our regular funds will spend time on this but there 
is no added expense to our fund. The corporations will pay their 
own way. 

PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. StiaLter. You have a request to replace 10 passenger vehicles. 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Barnarp. We have reduced passenger cars in recent years 
from 108 to 48, the 10 we are proposing to replace is less than 25 per- 
cent of the fleet and is just the normal turn-over. 

Mr. Stiguer. Are there any other questions? If not that is all, 
gentlemen. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Turspay, Frepruary 27, 1951. 
WITNESSES 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

WILLIAM C. WISE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

ROBERT T. BEALL, RXECUTIVE OFFICER, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

EVERETT C. WEITZELL, PROGRAM ANALYST, RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
VATION ADMINISTRATION 

DAVID H. ASKEGAARD, ADMINISTRATION OFFICER, RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

K. WILDE BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR, OFFICE OF THE 
SOLICITOR 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Loan Funps 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
| 








it ee. -| } - 
Received by loan from Secretary of Treasury | $495, 000, 000 $382, 500,000 | $109, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available: Loan authorization from Secre- | | 

tary of Treasury ‘ “ | 45,109,430 | 161, 531, 474 | 128, 531, 474 


Total available for obligation... ............-..-..-----.| 540, 109, 430 544,031,474 | 237, 531,474 
Balance available in subsequent year: Loan authorization | 

ge |, SE al ak ete siete —161, 531,474 |—128, 531,474 | —3, 531,474 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 (loan authoriza- | | 

le CR TS ER? VAR A SLR: SE GRO S . SRB of —85, 500,000 |.............. 


Total obligations 378, 577,956 | 330,000, 000 | 234,000, 000 


| 
| 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1. Rural electrification $375, 151, 456 | $300, 000,000 | $220, 000, 000 
2. Rural telephone 3, 426, 500 30, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 

















Total obligations 378, 577,956 | 330, 000, 000 234, 000. 000 


| 








Obligations by objects 


Investments and loans— 
$378, 577, 956 
330, 000, 000 
234, 000, 000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 








| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - - ene 
Unobligated balance, estimated Sav ings. aide 
Savings under sec. 1214 


$7, 128, 000 
— 87, 606 | 


| 
| 
| 
. 





Obligations incurred _- esul 7, 040, 394 8, 421, 750 
Comparative transfer to “ Salaries and expenses, Office of 1 j 
Information, Department of Agriculture’’__. . ete 78 —400 


Total direct obligations............_- | er 421, 350 | 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 


ONE en es nt Ret Sane ERE ES Be ONT oN Se ae Ee | 7,040,902 | 8, 421, 350 8, 500, 000 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
t 





Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
i] | 
. Loan analysis and system development-__......-..-.-------| $1,870,053 | $2, 318, 924 | $2, 043, 808 
. Engineering and technical standards " 2, 306, 822 2, 901, 213 | 2 ” 899, 647 
. Management advisory activities__..........---- eoaa Pb 1, 199, 381 | 1, 437, 151 | 1. 596, 896 
. Loan auditing, collecting, and accounting- ------.--- } A 663, 260 | 1, 764, 062 | 1, 959, 649 


Total direct obligations............-------------------- ee) 089, 516 | 8,421,350 | _8, 500, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Loan analysis and system development 
. Engineering and technical standards. 
3. Management advisory activities. 
. Loan auditing, collecting, and accounting - 
Total reimbursable obligations..-...........-.-.-.-.-.-- 


Pate CRN 6 pditits bcilid a cites scan otis wane | 7, 040, 902 j rr 4: 21, 350 8, 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 














SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. __._.................--- 1, 381 & 7 1, 413 
Full- time a of all other positions : oad 2 2 


* SPE Soe eee A 1, 201 1, 380 












Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 


pate .ese----------| $5,507,845 | $6, 523, 062 $6, 467, 190 
Part-time and temporary positions 





ccendse akan 17, 575 26, 360 18, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _ __- 
Payment above basic rates 





24, 064 |_.....- ie 24, 970 















19, 923 7,006 | 6, 779 
Total personal service obligations. _................-.--.} 5, 569, 407 ms. 556, 428 | 6, 516, 939 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
PE UMOMNND LS... dccwsbueveccteccatenistewa cana , 568, 6, 556, 428 6, 516, 939 
02 Travel ee ee piiiaad 1, 037, 753 1, 412, 000 1, 423, 515 
03 Transportation of things abpueitdanie ahead aay | 36, 509 53, 479 50, 370 
04 Communication services____- CRE FEES CME Ss 76, 771 79, 023 94, 022 
OS Bente end utility services... ....... ..5..........-.----,s 17, 677 21, 200 19, 675 
06 Printing and reproduction ------.....-...-..--- Stee = 121, 661 129, 627 115, 360 
07 Other contractual services -_..--........-.--- ee prea 15, 983 19, 468 161, 482 
Services performed by other agencies diss 74,012 39, 100 20, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_-_.........-.- pccntmies sen 46, 054 51,417 51, 615 
Ot attr SEA. & le eh hip hiie oedhnneobig dbase puneip | 44, 681 56, 358 36, 272 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: Awards for employee | 10 250 250 
suggestions. 


Taxes and asessments 





bn nim pap on inl = laden cane 3, 000 
pial tipi hs acslar> sien --| 7% 039, 516 8, 421, 350 &, 500, 000 





Total direct obligations - -- -- 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Rents and utility serv ices_- 





INI en nn Cawacuccoanns Geka ds acekseny 1,002 











Total reimbursable obligations_-_----..............-..--- ; 1, 386 Pinball scene Mar Seale +e siewe 


EE SESE RRO PERE LCT Ree Oe ~ 7, 040, 902 Hh “8, 421, 350 ] ~ 8, 500, 000 





Mr. Wuirtren. We turn then to the Rural Electrification Adminis- 

tration, and we are glad to have with us Mr. Wickard and his associates. 

I understand there is some revision in your figures, and I would like 

to ask that pages 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, and 228 of volume II of the 

justifications, as corrected, be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Rural Electrification Administration was established by Executive Order 
7037 of May 11, 1935, to make loans for the extension of central station electric 
service to unserved rural people. The agency was continued by the Rural 
Electrification Act approved May 20, 1936, and became a part of the Department 
of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1939, under Reorganization Plan II. By June 
30, 1950, REA borrowers had extended ceatral station electric service to 3,251,787 
farms and other rural consumers. As of the same date, the annual electrified 
farm survey indicated that REA borrowers, commercial power companies, 
municipalities, and other distributors had extended service to 5,053,676 or 86.3 
percent of all farms in the United States. The remaining farms and the rural 
nonfarm establishments that are still unserved represent an increasingly difficult 
job ahead. In addition, the provision of adequate low-cost power supplies and 
technical and operating guidance to more than 1,000 borrowers involves numerous 
expanding responsibilities. 

zoans for construction of electric facilities are self-liquidating within a period 
of not to exceed 35 years, and they bear interest at the rate of 2 percent. Loans 
for consumer facilities are also at 2 percent interest but for shorter periods. 

The principal borrowers of this Administration are cooperative associations 
formed solely for the purpose of making electricity available in rural areas. 
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The Administration gives technical review and approval to construction plans 
and approves the completed construction of the electric systems. Selective 
guidance and assistance on business management matters are rendered to bor- 
rowers where necessary. Periodic audits are made of the records of all borrowers 
except those which have attained a certain financial status. These latter are 
required to engage public accountants for this purpose. 

On October 28, 1949, the Administration was authorized to make loans for the 
purpose of the improvement and expansion of telephone facilities in rural areas. 
These loans are authorized to be made on the same terms as the electrification 
loans. 

When the telephone program was initiated, only about 40 percent of the farms 
in the United States had telephone service, and much of this service was of very 
unsatisfactory quality. During the 6 months’ period after application forms 
were available, REA received a total of 486 applications, principally from existing 
companies, representing 41 States and Alaska, in the amount of $57,458,110. 
These would provide service to an estimated 143,290 new rural subscribers and 
improve service to 116,144 present rural subscribers. 

oan applications in the telephone program are received from many types of 
organizations operating under all conditions, ranging from family enterprises to 
sizable business corporations. Analysis of an application usually requires field 
appraisal to determine the physical value of the existing plant, and an analysis of 
the operating efficiency of the system, past and prospective. Experience indi- 
cates that appraisal of telephone loan applications is therefore usually more com- 
plex than the appraisal of electrification loan applications. 

Summary of appropriations, 1951 and estimates, 1952 





| 


Item 





Rural electrification 
Rural telephone 
Administrative expenses 


Total 


Deduct authorization to borrow from Secretary of the Treas- 


Pi steccnskentiscadhioa 


Total direct annual appropriation__..........-. 


| Total esti- 
mated avail- 
able, 1951 


| Budget esti- 


mates, 1952 


Increase (+ 
or 
decrease (—) 





$264, 500, 000 


32, 500, 000 | 


8, 421, 350 


.| 305, 421, 350 


297, 000, 000 


Loans 


Electrification program: 
Appropriation act, 1951 
Secretary of the Treasury) 
Reduction pursuant to see. | 


Base for 1952 
Budget estimate for 1952 


Decrease in loan authorization 


Telephone program: 
Appropriation act, 


Decrease in loan authorization 


1 Does not include contingent authorization, 


(authorization to 


1951 (authorization to 
Secretary of the Treasury) _-_----- 


borrow 


borrow 


8, 421, 350 | 


$100, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 


—$164, 500, 000 
— 23, 500, 000 
+78, 650 


117, 500, 000 


~187, § 2 


109, 000, 000 —188, 000, 000 
— — | = = 


, 500, 000 
' 


+78, 650 


from 
1 $350, 000, 000 
85, 500, 000 


264, 500, 000 
100, 000, 000 
- 164, 500, 000 


32, 500, 000 
32, 500, 000 
9, 000, 000 


3 — 23, 500, 000 


2? Due to carry-over balances to be utilized in 1951 and 1952, a $284,000,000 loan program is planned in 
1951 and a $220,000,000 loan program is planned in 1952; therefore there will be a decrease of only $64,000,000 


on an available funds basis in the loan program for 1952. 


3 Due to carry-over balances to be utilized in 1951 and 1952, a $40,000,000 loan program is planned in 1951 


and a $23,07°,500 loan program is planned in 1952; therefore there will be a decrease of 


available funds basis in the loan program for 1952, 


$16,926,500 on an 
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The Rural Electrification Administration has no field offices. Relations with 
borrowers are maintained primarily through regional offices in Washington and a 
staff of full-time field employees working directly with the borrowers. 

The Rural Electrification Administration on November 30, 1950, had 1 ,312 full- 
time employ ees, 964 of whom were in Washington departmental service and the 
balance in the field service. ; 

Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1951 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information” for distribution of motion pictures 


Base for 1952 8, 421, 350 
Budget estimate, 1 8, 500, 000 


Increase +78, 650 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 (on basis of planned loan program) 


Electrification program: 
Loans: Reduction in level of loan program __.......-..... —$64, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses: 
Decrease in loan analysis and system development and 
engineering and technical standardization work made 
possible by reduction in loan and_ construction 
programs - — 188, 292 
For management advisory ‘activities in order to give 
increased management assistance to borrowers 
having particular need and to train local boards of 
directors and managers so that they can assume the 
greater responsibilities that come as cooperatives 
move from the construction stage to a mature operat- 
ing condition___-_-- + 83, 509 
For loan auditing, collecting, and accounting to provide 
for an adequate staff for field audits and to give neces- 
sary accounting advice and assistance to borrowers__- +87, 233 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs sethantes paid from this 
appropriation _ - pokon SS Sesiciain rel Seattle —4, 200 
Telephone program: 
Loans: Reduction in level of loan program___--- —.16, 926, 500 
Salaries and expenses: 
Decrease in loan analysis and system development made 
possible by reduction in the loan program. _____ .. — 202, 562 
A net increase resulting from a decrease of $32,733 for 
engineering and technical standards work necessary to 
carry out the construction program, and an increase of 
$150,000 for contractual research work___________-- +117, 267 
For management advisory activities for borrowers 
operating REA-financed facilities whose numbers 
will be greatly increased over 1951_ +77, 091 
For loan auditing, collecting and accounting services for 
increasing numbers of borrowers who will have 
entered into physical construction _ -_ —- - +109, 404 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation _ __ ge SS 
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Project statement (on basis of planned loan program) 





Increase or decrease 





1951 1952 
(estimated) GSA (estimated) 
adjust- Other 

ment 


Project 





|- 
Loan authorization: 
Rural electrification _ __ : _.| $875, 151,456 | $284, 000, 000 —$A4, 000, 000 |$220, 000, 000 
Rural telephone 3, 426, 500 40, 000, 000 — 16, 926, 500 23, 073, 500 





NN on SS 378, 577,956 | 324,000,000 |........__| —80, 926, 500 


243, 073, 500 











Electrification: 

1. Loan analysis and system } 
development... ........_. 1, 743, 241 1,713,647 | —$1, 025 71, 17 1, 641, 443 
2. Engineering and technical 
standards. _--.-_- 2S 2, 168, 474 2, 346,855 | —1,370 Jl 2, 228, 372 
3. Management advisory ac- | 
& tivities. ____ Hee Sieh uvied 1, 159, 104 1, 386, 637 | —R805 3, & , 469, 341 

4. Loan auditing, collecting | 
and accounting 1, 615, 703 1, 674, 211 —1, 000 7, 23: , 760, 444 


Salaries and expenses: | 





Subtotal. 6, 686, 522 7,121,350 | —4, 200 - 7, 099, 600 
Unobligated balance ____- ibys, 25, 600 eae fis 


7, 099, 600 


« 


Total available fi 6, 712, 122 7,121,350 | —4, 200 








Telephone: 
1. Loan analysis and system 
development. - 126, 812 605, —350 402, 365 
2. Engineering and technical 
standards 138, 348 d —350 +117, 267 671, 275 
3. Manegement advisory ac- 
“are 40, 277 5, é —50 +77, 091 127, 555 
4. Loan auditing, collecting 
and accounting 7, 557 9, —50 +109, 404 199, 205 








Subtotal | 1,300,000 | 
Unobligated balance..._._............- 62, 006 |___- a as 
Totalavailable or estimate _ __- 415,000 | 1, 300, 000 | 


—800 | +101, 200 | 





Total, salaries and expenses. ___- 7, 127, 122 8, 421,350 |} — +83, 650 
Transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Sal- | 
fe aries and expenses, Office of Informa- 
tion; Department of Agriculture’’__- ¢ +400 | 
Reduction pursuant,to sec. 1214 } } +128, 250 | 

















Total appropriation or estimate__| 7,128,000 | — 8, 550, 000 





ReEvIsED Status oF LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, if-it is agreeable with you I would 
like to explain the amendment just referred to. I have furnished to 
each member of the committee a small table headed “Revised status 
of loan program.’’ The amendment comes about through an adjust- 
ment which has been made in the current year’s program, and which 
has just been agreed to by the Budget Bureau. They advised us by 
telephone this morning they had approved a proposal for a modifica- 
tion in the amount of money set up under the section 1214 which 
represents a reduction in loan funds for the electrification and tele- 
phone loan programs. 

When the Budget Bureau set up $85,500,000 in the section 1214 
reserve against the REA loan authorizations, the Department had an 
understanding with the Budget Bureau that the distribution of the 
total reserve against loan funds might be adjusted, during the course 
of the year, between the programs as the needs of anyone particular 
program became more apparent. That agreement was that the 
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adjustment might be made within the total of the reserve; the total 
amount of the reserve was not affected. 

In the column headed “Fiscal year 1951, original basis,”’ you will 

notice the section 1214 reserve set up against the electrification 
program was $66,426,500. Down in the same column, under ‘“‘Tele- 
phone program,” the section 1214 reserve was set up at $19,073,500. 
About a week ago we had a discussion with Mr. Wickard and his 
staff, indicating that if that reserve were to remain as the Bureau of 
the Budget had originally established it, the REA would very probably 
run out of loan funds for the telephone program before the end of the 
current year, and that the carry-over of $5,000,000 which, together 
with the new authorization carried in this bill of $9,000,000, or a total 
of $14,000,000, would be wholly inadequate to take care of the most 
urgent needs in 1952. 

Accordingly, we requested the Bureau of the Budget to make the 
adjustment shown in the revised column for the fiscal year 1951. 
Under the amendment, the section 1214 reserve is established to the 
extent of $85,500,000 against the electrification program, and the 

reserve against the telephone program is released. It has the effect 

of increasing the telephone program in the current fiscal year from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000, and of reducing the amounts available 
for the electrification loan program, outside the contingent authoriza- 
tion, from $300,000,000 to $284,000,000. 

It has no effect on the amount of funds available for the electrifica- 
tion program in 1952. You will observe that in both columns the 
loan figure is $220,000,000. It does increase the amount available 
in 1952 for the telephone program from a total of $14,000,000, made 
up of $9,000,000 of new authorization and $5,000,000 of carry-over, 
to a total of $23,000,000, made up of $9,000,000 new authorization 
and a carry-over of $14,000,000. 

We have also provided the committee with revised pages 225 through 
228, inclusive, of the justification notes and I would suggest that these 
be used in the discussion. Again, the only changes that are made in 
these pages are the amounts affecting the two loan programs. No 
changes have been made in the administrative expense appropriation 
or in the distribution of increases and decreases in that appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wickard, we will be glad to have your general 
statement now. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not have a formal statement, but I do have some statistical notes here 
which I would like to discuss with the committee and which will give 
a little more background and a little different kind of information 
than what you now have. 

I would like to say as we go through these notes that I would be 
happy to have any comments or questions, or criticisms, which the 
members of the committee may wish to make. 

You will note that the amount of applications on hand and in 
preparation is practically the same as it was a year ago, when we 
appeared before the committee. The : applications being received per 
month are a little higher at the present time than they were a year ago, 


The total amount of loans on hand or in preparation now is $352,- 
396,500. 
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The next paragraph shows the total amount of loan authorizations 
that we had last year when we appeared before the committee, and 
the total amount of loan authorizations that we have at the present 
time. Also, it shows the total loans that have been approved and the 
advances that have been made, and the amount of unadvanced funds 
as of both dates. The amount of unadvanced funds is a little bit 
higher at this time than it was last year. 

‘The loan authorizations for the 2 years are compared in the follow- 
ing paragraph. We have $264,500,000 available for loans during 
the present fiscal year. That does not include the contingency 
authorization, which is $39,182,305. That is, out of the contingency 
funds you made available last year, determined in accordance with the 
language in the appropriation act, which I believe reduced the con- 
tingent funds to the difference between what had been authorized 
on a contingent basis for 1951 and the uncommitted balance from the 
contingent funds available as a carry-over from the previous year. 
That gives a total of $39,182,305, as a contingency authorization to 
be used if there is need for it. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE REMOVING THE FORMULA OF ALLOTMENTS 
TO STATES 


If the appropriation language is changed, we will not have the 
State formula that we have had in the past. That is, I understand the 
Budget Bureau recommendation is to adopt language which will 
remove the formula of allotments to the States. I thought perhaps 
we ought to make that clear to the committee before we go any further, 
because if that language is not adopted, we may have trouble with 
some States, because there may not be enough money available under 
the formula that is in the act at the present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Concerning your formula, is that an appropriation 
matter or something that is in the general law? 

Mr. Roserts. The general law, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it would be legislation in the event we made 
any effort to do anything here? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes. It would amend the basic legislation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does it strike out all the restrictions and require- 
ments concerning the distribution to the various States? 

Mr. Roserts. It has that effect. 

Mr. Wuirren. For the purpose of this record, the suggested 
language which appears on page 183 of the committee print provides 
that loans for REA made after July 1, 1951, shall not be subject to 
the percentage limitations of subsections (c), (d), and (e) of section 
3 of the REA Act of 1936, as amended, 7 United States Code 903, 
subsections (c), (d), and (e). 

Now, it is probably advisable that we discuss this proposed language 
change at this point. 

I have not given any special study to it, but most of these provi- 
sions, such as you have in your REA Act, are for the purpose of 
requiring distribution of the funds to the various States on a fair 
basis. We have had many charges in the last period of years that the 
REA had gotten away from extending local rural lines to rural people 
and was getting over into the field of power generation, and entering 
into agreements that call for large outlays of money in particular areas. 

Now, the spending of a big part of your money in any given area to 

79808—51—pt. 2——16 
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the sacrifice of meeting the needs in other areas is something that the 
committee must give serious consideration to. I just wonder if this 
is not something you should take before a legislative committee. 

You may have some overpowering reason on your side of it that 
may offset the point I raised. 

Mr. Wickarpb. Mr. Chairman, the point I was trying to make was 
that the contingency fund which you provided helped us avoid the 
problem last year that we would have had otherwise with this allot- 
ment formula in the act. 

Mr. Wuirren. But what this committee did on this contingency 
arrangement is to let you meet special problems in certain areas 
without taking money away from any other State which is entitled to 
it under the formula. 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. Did that contingency last year, Mr. Chairman, 
have to do with the Missouri Valley matter? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes; in Missouri. 

Mr. Wurrren. You see, last year in some particular States they 
could not meet their need within the formula, and we provided that 
they could borrow extra money to meet the problem. But, we let 
them increase the loan authorization and did not let them take it from 
other States. 

Mr. AnverseNn. That is my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Under the contingent authorization it was necessary, 
because of the basic legislation, to allocate moneys over the entire 
United States to provide enough funds to take care of particular 
problems in particular States; but the contingency was adequate to 
permit that. 

Mr. Wuirren. It did not void the provisions of the act? 

Mr. Roperts. No; it did not. 

Mr. Wuirren. It just increased the total amount of money to 
such an extent that the formula itself did not prevent the making of 
loans in particular States. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. That is the thing I wanted to point 
out. The contingent authorization did not vitiate the purpose and 
intent of the basic legislation. | 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important to bring 
this out at this time. 

Mr. WuitteN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Wickarp. | wanted to show you if we do not adopt this 
language, we may find a number of States in trouble next year with 
this formula unless we have a contingency fund, as the committee 
provided in the past. 

Mr. Wuirrten. You have a certain degree of temptation in the REA 
today—and this is no criticism of you folks as individuals, because 
we are proud of the record the REA has made in providing rural 

electrification—to get into power generation and other large under- 
takings. I can see some reasons why this might be now that there are 
not any sections where you do not have a going local REA co-op. 

Congress has always been very liberal in supporting this program, 
realizing that this is not a grant, but a loan program, and the loans 
are paid back with interest. Now, having this money, and having 
the personnel that you have, the tendency is to get off into power 
generation, to put up office buildings for every little REA co-op, and 
all of those things. I wonder if you have anything to say as to how 
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you are holding back on that, and why we should not begin to appro- 
priate money—which I gave some thought to last year—specifically 
for rural lines, and power generation, and let it be limited in each 
category. 

Mr. Wickarp. Well, I might say that, as you know, making loans 
for generation and transmission facilities has been the subject of a lot 
of controversy. I believe in almost every State—and every State 
represented by the members of the committee present—the policy is 
one which has been discussed and several hearings were held on it last 
year. That policy is one which we think has been approved by 
Congress. That is, we do not make loans for generation and trans- 
mission unless it can be proven to be for the benefit of the people who 
have to pay the power bill, either by improving the service or lowering 
the cost to them. 

Under that policy we have not made many loans, and under that 
policy, I might tell you, the purchase of power from the power com- 
panies has been on the increase percentagewise, as well as the number 
of dollars involved. Last year nearly 54 percent of all the power 
consumed by REA cooperatives was purcahsed from the commercial 
power companies compared with 53 the year before, and 42 percent 
5 years ago. 

Last year the REA borrowers bought $37,000,000 worth of power 
from the power comphnies, compared with $30,000,000 the year before, 
and a little less than $10,000,000 back in 1945. 

It is not just the matter of cost—although costs are important— 
that I want to refer to. I might say as to the cost, REA cooperatives 
have been paying a little bit less on the average each year for the power 
they purchased from the power companies, while other large power 
users have been paying a little more each year. 

In other words, this authority we have has proven to be very effec- 
tive from the standpoint of bargaining for lower rates, but it is even 
more important in its effectiveness from the standpoint of getting 
better service, because when the power company realizes that the 
borrower has the authority to put in its own generating plants, they 
are a little more responsive to pleas for improved service than they 
would otherwise be. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the members of the committee, if I may 
speak for the committee, have always been firm believers in the right 
and authority of the REA to put up power-generating facilities. But, 
having the authority, it has always been the attitude of the committee 
that it should be used only when you are forced to by the actions of 
those in private business. 

In other words, we believe in private enterprise, and if private enter- 
prise can and will do the job it is better for them to do it. But if 
they will not, of course, the act gives you the authority to do it. 

Mr. AnperRSEN. I think you expressed it entirely right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wickarp. We feel that with this authority we can be very 
effective in our efforts to help the REA borrowers get lower costs and 
reliable power. That, in turn, as we see it, is the best insurance we 
have for protecting the Government’s security. In other words, the 
people who are getting good service and lower costs are the people 
who are going to continue to use the service and pay off the indebted- 
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ness. So that is why we would hate to see this authority taken away, 
and I would like to say we have tried to use it very judiciously. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do not misunderstand me. My question was not 
directed to taking away any of the authority that you have. It is a 
question as to whether or not we should set up each type of money 
for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Wickarp. Could I point out how it is impossible to forecast at 
any one time what you are going to do in the future? For instance, 
after a decision of the Commission in your State, Congressman Bates, 
in bringing out their facts, they found that there is a shortage of power 
in the State and something must be done. 

We feel now, after that decision which was just rendered a few weeks 
ago, that it is more incumbent on us to see that the capacity is installed 
at a pretty early date. 

One other thing. Right now we know that the Interior Committee 
has before it requests for the installation of various facilities in the 
Southwest, and if that is approved we have indicated that we would 
build the necessary lines to see that the people and cooperatives in 
New Mexico and that area have the money which is necessary to take 
advantage of the appropriation that Congress makes. I believe that 
is true in your State, too, Congressman Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. Do you not have requests from Minnesota 
and Iowa as to lines from the Missouri River? * 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. At the same time we cannot move until 
the Department of the Interior makes the decision. If they go ahead 
and make the decision and the Congress approves that decision and 
gives the authority, then it is incumbent on us almost immediately 
to take action to help our borrowers. Otherwise they will not get 
the benefit of it. So it is a little bit difficult to forecast even a month 
ahead as to what might happen, because of these unknown factors, 


LOAN FUNDS AND LOANS 


Mr. Wuirren. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Wickard. 

Mr. Wickarp. The next paragraph—and I am in the middle of the 
page—refers to the loan authorizations and the programs for 1950 and 
1951. I might, in order to hurry along a bit, refer to the fact that we 
contemplate this year making about $284,000,000 in loans. 

Mr. Wuarrren. How much of that was for the various purposes? 
Do you have any figures on that, sir? 

Mr. Wickarp. It is in the table. Right below that you will see 
what was used for various purposes in 1949, 1950, and 1951 to date. 

Mr. Wuirren. I see that. 

Mr. Wickarp. There is one thing I would like to refer to that must 
perhaps come to your mind. Can you have a $284,000,000 program 
in 1951 with the present material situation such as it is? We all know, 
of course, that the defense and military needs are such that we cannot 
have all the materials that everybody would like to have for construc- 
tion of rural lines and rural facilities. We hope, however, of the 
amount that is made available for civilian needs, that the rural people 
will get their fair share. That is not just as a matter of fairness to 
the rural people, whether that is a telephone program or power pro- 
gram, but as a matter of necessity from the standpoint of enabling 
them to produce the things which this Nation is calling on them to 
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produce. I think we are all aware of the fact that the farmers are 
asked to produce more and more all the time, with less and less labor 
to do it. It is getting more difficult all the time for us to get people 
to work on farms or even stay on farms unless you do have a few 
modern conveniences to offset the long, hard work that farm people 
have to put in for producing things under present-day conditions that 
the Nation is requiring them to produce. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Another question enters my mind. Mr. Wickard. 
Will you not find yourself at the end of fiscal 1952 with no money 
whatsoever to allocate? In other words, with the small amount 
comparatively of $100,000,000 of new loan funds, is that not going to 
leave you in a rather peculiar position? 

Mr. Wickarp. You mean there will not be any carry-over? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Wickxarp. Yes. That does cut out a carry-over. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are working mainly on the basis of what we 
gave you last year. 

Mr. Wickarpb. That is correct, with the carry-over which was 
provided. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are the funds carried over tied down to the same 
formula for distribution? 

Mr. Wisr. Not more than 10 percent may be used in any one State. 

Mr. Wurrren. You mean, you use a different formula for the funds 
that are carried over? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. I think, Mr. Andersen, everyone agrees that if 
the formula is not eliminated then in some States we might be pro- 
hibited from making the loans that are anticipated being made. 

Mr. Wurrren. | know that vou always try to get these loans as 
close down to date as you can for the budget. The more funds you 
have allocated, the lower the figure you show as on hand; just look 
at this, for instance: On February 16, 1951, you have on hand 
$594 ,181,394. 

Mr. Wickarp. Unexpended. 

Mr. Wurrren. ‘Unexpended”’; does that mean that you have made 
the loan, but that the work is still to be done and you still have the 
money? If so, then, in addition to whatever program you may be 
intending to start, you have a $600,000,000 program that is under 
way. 

Mr. Wickarp. I would just like to speak to that point, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think it is a very important point. It comes up, it seems to 
me, as an important point in thinking about the present situation. 

Now, you remember a number of years ago there was a lot of ques- 
tion about large carry-overs. Then, right after the war, in 1945, 
1946, and 1947, we had the same problem that we have now in that it 
took a long time to get poles, conductors, or transformers, or to get 
insulators, or some other component of the construction job. How- 
ever, the amount of money that Congress and, I think, this committee 
very wisely made available to us has enabled us to come up today 
with 89 percent of the farmers getting electricity. 

It seems to me, when you stop and look back as to where we were 
5 years ago, that this is quite a worthy accomplishment. We could 
not have done it unless we had the money to put the orders in and 


make commitments, which is involved in this amount of money here. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to find fault with this system. I 
am just saying that, when you ook at this figure for next year of 
$220,000,000 for new work, you must also consider that there is 
another $600,000,000 in process. So, as of today and as of a year 
from now, there is a good deal of increased mileage of lines and so 
forth, that will be made available in addition to the new ones proposed 
in the budget. 

Mr. Wickarp. That is true. I think what I would say in answer 
to Congressman Anderson’s question is that, if our estimates are 
accurate, we would end up with no carry-over at the end of the 1952 
year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you ever tried to come to Congress for a 
deficiency and failed to have it approved, in the history of the REA? 

Mr. Wickarp. I do not recall that we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason I mentioned that is to show that, just 
because Congress does not authorize a lot of money above what you 
can reasonably use, it does not mean that you can’t get more funds if 
the situation changes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Wauirren. In fact, throughout the history of the agency, 
Congress has never failed to provide funds when requested for this 
agency. That is a wonderful record for the agency. 

Mr. Wickarp. I just wanted to stress this particular point: That 
it seems to me we ought to think about the farm as a place for produc- 
ing necessary things as well as a place to live. I think I could make a 
statement with which I would be able to win an argument on the point. 
I believe, if | were just comparing any place to live with the farm, I 
could show the farmer’s wife needs electricity more than the city person 
does, and frankly, the telephone, too. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you need any bolstering of your argument, you 
can count on all five members of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Wickarp. I am glad to know that. If the committee will let 
me, I would like to tell you rather quickly what electricity does 
on my farm, as an example of how it helps. 

This winter, of course, has been very severe. We have over 800 
pigs, and practically all of them were born in subzero weather, in an 
electric brooder. By having the pigs come early, we solve a labor 
problem which is most difficult on my farm and on neighboring farms. 
It is about as difficult as I have ever seen. 

By having the pigs come early, we can have them weaned and on the 
feeders—automatic because there is electricity—before the spring 
work starts, and we can get our people out in the field. 

We are also producing about 150 gallons of grade A milk a day, 
which we could never do at all if it were not for electric milk coolers, 
and electric fans, and electric heaters, which enable us to do a lot 
more with fewer people than we could possibly do without electricity. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our problem is to some extent because we have 
people who have just quit work, which makes elctricity absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Wicxarp. May I just say a word about the telephone in that 
connection? I make this statement quite often because it is so true. 
If I had to choose between the rather uncertain telephone service on 
my farm being denied to me, or being denied the service I have in 
my apartment in Washington, I dare say it is much more necessary 
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to have the telephone service on my farm, because we use it every day 
to save time and labor. 

I would like to call the attention of this committee to a little pam- 
phlet put out recently by the extension service of the University of 
Arkansas, and if time will permit I would just like to read one item 
from it. It says: 

Despite rapid progress in recent years only about 10 percent of farm homes 
enjoy telephone service today. Most of the remaining 90 percent need tele- 
phones, and there is a way that many of them can be served. One of the country’s 
leading agricultural officials said recently that the telephone has been almost as 
much a farm tool as the plow. The telephone service today is necessary to the 
farmers just as it is to the city man. 

The writer says, “it might be said it is even more necessary.”’ 
Then there is a statement about the telephone being a money saver 
and money maker. 

Another sentence states: 

During bad weather and blocked roads the telephone is indispensable. In 
one emergency, such as sickness, fire, accident, or storm, a telephone may be 
worth more than the cost during an entire lifetime. 

Here is a statement from a bulletin put out recently by the Indiana 
Extension Service. It says that because an increased premium is 
being put on labor efficiency and a growing necessity for frequent 
contacts between the farmers, it is increasingly important for many 
farmers to have adequate telephone service, 

I bring these things up at this time because if the farmers do not 
have credit, we cannot be very effective in presenting our claims for 
materials which the farm people ought to have as their share of what 
is going to be available to the civilian agencies, and the farmers will 
not be able to put in their orders. So I want to bring this out to 
indicate to the committee that the amount of money available does 
play a very important part in getting the materials that the farmers 
should have. 


ELECTRIFICATION CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Going on to page 2 of the notes you will notice that the amount of 
construction is slowing down a little. That is, both as to the number 
of miles and as to the number of people who are being connected. 
The density, of course, is going down. This year, up to now, it is 
running 2.3 consumers per mile, as compared to 2.6 last year, and 3 
consumers the year before. The cost of construction, of course, is 
going up. 

The average mile of construction in 1940 cost $720, as compared 
with $1,909 now. We are building lines now to furnish electricity for 
an average consumption of 300 kilowatt-hours a month, as compared 
with 90, 10 years ago. 

If we were building the same kind of line now as we built 10 years 
ago, there would be an increase of about 78 percent over what the costs 
were 10 years ago. That is, a line that cost $720 10 years ago would 
today cost about $1,280 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


I think I will pass on to the financial situation. That is on page 3 
of my notes. The operating expenses and revenues, of course, are 
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both increasing, but we are glad to see the net revenue before and 
after depreciation is also increasing steadily. The cooperatives have 
now paid back to the Federal Government in principal and interest a 
little over $268,000,000. 

The amount of payments that are delinquent is decreasing. They 
are now the lowest that they have been for several years, both from 
the standpoint of dollars and the standpoint of percentages. There 
are only about three-tenths of 1 percent of the payments due that are 
delinquent, and there are also less borrowers that are delinquent. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to get that also. That delinquency will 
be paid for. 

Mr. Wickarp. We hope all of it will be. We are taking various 
steps to see that the number of borrowers that are delinquent is re- 
duced, and I am happy to make this showing. 

There are some that offer a very difficult problem. For instance, in 
the northeastern part of the country, the power costs are so high, and 
some of the cooperatives were almost strangled to death before they 
got started, especially during the last war, when it was so difficult for 
them to get materials. Howev er, we have appointed teams and special 

assistants to go to those various cooperatives that are having financial 
trouble and are trying to find out what is wrong, and trying to suggest 
corrective measures. Sometimes you can raise the revenues or raise 
the rates to some extent. Sometimes it is a matter of economy and 
various measures are taken in an effort to reduce or hold down the 
delinquency. 

We believe it is a pretty good record, Mr. Chairman, and we are 
rather proud of it, especially when we think of all the problems that 
were encountered when we started out on this program. 

We think that our management studies and management efforts are 
at least in some way responsible for the improvement that is indicated 
here. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wickard, how much of the more than 
$2,000,000,000 which you have loaned out, as far as repayments are 
concerned, is considered a total loss? 

Mr. Wickarp. At the present time we have written off $42,297.47. 

Mr. AnprersEN. As I have often said in the past in this committee 
room, if the average bank could do business on that basis, they would 
feel very fortunate, would they not? 

Mr. Wickarp. I suspect they would. I do not want to leave the 
impression with the committee that that will be the only loss or the 
total loss, but we do not think very much of the present delinquency 
will be permanently lost when corrective measures have been taken. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But even if you were to set aside a reserve of 1 
percent of the loan authorizations for actual losses in the future, I 
think you would have ample funds in that reserve to cover any pos- 
sible future delinquencies, would you not? 

Mr. Wickarp. There is no question in my mind but that it would 
be ample, unless there is something that comes up like a war, or some 
disaster, but it would be more than ample, as I see it, at the present 
rate of payments. 

Mr. Stiauer. May | interject a point here? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

Mr. Stieter. Along that line, Mr. Wickard, with reference to 
delinquencies, supposing a co-op is delinquent and applies for a new 
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loan. In making that new loan do you take up that delinquency 
and add that in? 

Mr. Wickarp. When we make a new loan, we consider all the 
loans that have been made in the past, and all the consumers who are 
being served at the present time along with the new consumers to 
be served by the new loan, and make a complete recomputation of 
the income and expenses. If that does not show that the cooperative is 
going to pay out, then we do not give them any more money, and 
that usually leads to some kind of readjustment—maybe cutting 
down on the loan and taking the better territory, or taking some 
corrective measures, so that we can see that it will be paid out. 
Otherwise we just cannot make it because the law says very plainly 
that I must certify for every loan that the money will be paid back 
in the time agreed on. That means the whole operation, because 
you cannot have one loan standing by itself, since everything is put 
into one operation. 

Mr. Stricter. But you do not add that delinquency into any new 
application, do you? 

Mr. Wise. No, sir. Wedonot. These delinquents are not affected 
by new loans being made. If they are delinquent they are not wiped 
out by virtue of getting the new loan. This figure represents the 
total delinquency as it occurred. 

Mr. Srigier. I had that charge made by a person. I do not know 
whether he was connected with the REA or not, but I was inclinded 
to dispute it, and that is the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. Wickarp. You say we make a new loan to pay off an old loan 
which is delinquent? 

Mr. Stricter. Yes. 

Mr. Wickarp. No, sir. That is not done. I missed vour question 
entirely. I want the record to show that is untrue. 

Mr. Sricier. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. W HITTEN. You may proceed. 


POWER CONSUMPTION, COSTS, AND SOURCES 


Mr. Wickarp. Down at the bottom of page 3 I havethe figures on 
the amount and percentage of power on a kilowatt-hour basis, that is 
obtained from various sources. Then we also have at the extreme 
bottom of the page the source and cost of all purchased power. Also 
I think you will note that in the middle of the page there is an indica- 
tion that the cost of power to the cooperatives is going down rather 
steadily. 

The one thing I might bring out to you is that the revenue per 
kilowatt-hour for REA consumers is going down too. That is why 
this particular cost gets to be more important all the time, because 
our rates are set up on the basis of the more power you use, the 
cheaper it is for the consumer. The consumers are increasing, as you 
will see a little later, their use of power rapidly. That gets them into 
the lower brackets on a kilowatt-hour basis. We do not have a 
corresponding reduction in the wholesale power costs which, as I said, 
seems to sharpen up the necessity for keeping power costs down. 

Mr. Stricter. I would like to ask a question there, if I may. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Stricter. Mr. Wickard, what is the average number of kilowatt- 
hours each consumer uses? 
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Mr. Wickarp. In the middle of page 3 it shows 2,411 on an annual 
basis for last year, 1950, as compared to 1,602 in 1946, and 919 in 1941. 

Mr. Stricter. What consumer density is required to make a line 
profitable? 

Mr. Wickarp. We do not have any exact requirement in that 
regard, 

Mr. Stricter. The reason I asked the question is I notice here the 
tabulation says a density of 2.3 consumers per mile. I wonder, with 
that consumer density, as to whether it is profitable or unprofitable? 

Mr. Wickarp. Our average for this year is 2.3. You see, what is 
happening, Congressman, is that farmers are using more power and 
the larger farmers out in your State think they need more power be- 
cause of the larger operations. The other thing is that power costs 
are coming down, and that is the reason why we are now getting the 
territories and making loans which we think are feasible, when a few 
years ago we could not possibly have done it. 

Mr. Wise. We have a number of projects with a density of one per 
mile. For instance, in the Dakotas, where they have Bonneville 
power and they are large users. Of course, their rates are higher too. 

Mr. Wickarb. We made a loan out in southwestern Kansas where 
the density is just about one to the mile. That is out in the Wheat 
Belt. A lot of people said that gas and everything else was going to 
compete with electricity. We set up on the local people’s recom- 
mendation a rate with a $10 minimum. The idea was that if people 
are going to pay out $10 for the power, they are going to begin to find 
uses for that much electricity. That was 4 years ago when I was 
there, and that cooperative today has surprised everyone with the way 
it is paying out. It is getting way ahead of its paymeats, while at 
first there was some doubt about it. 

They came to us with this offer, and after thinking it over we thought 
it was practical and that it was one which was feasible, but we have all 
been surprised as to how successful that cooperative has been, right 
out in this Wheat Belt where there is no livestock. 

So, to bear out the statement made a while ago, the density does 
not always tell the story. It is the use, you might say, that the people 
make of the strvice. 

Mr. Stricter. But the Jess density the higher the cost is the usual 
rule; is it not? 

Mr. Wickxarp. Yes. The more each person has to pay. That is 
right. 

Mr. Sticiter. Do you have a record on the cooperatives as to the 
number they lose each month? 

Mr. Wickarp. We have made a little study of what we call dis- 
connects. Not because people quit using electricity, but disconnects 
as a result of people moving away. 

Mr. Stiauer. It is because some of them may go to the cities? 

Mr. Wickarpb. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Stiaier. And they just discontinue the service? 

Mr. Wickarp. That is right. That has been larger in some areas 
than it has been in others, where there has been a shrinking in the 
population. People will go to the cities to hunt a good job or higher- 
paid jobs, and there have been more disconnects for this reason. 

Mr. Sticuer. Is that information alarming so far as the local 
co-op is concerned? 
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Mr. Wicxarp. There have been a few areas where it has given us 
some concern. I believe there was one in Louisiana, was there not? 

Mr. Wise. Some parts of Mississippi too. 

Mr. Wickarp. You have it there where the population is pretty 
dense, and usually the cooperatives are in a pretty strong financial 
position, where that has occurred. 

Mr. Stricter. You would not say, though, that any of those dis- 
connects were caused by dissatisfaction with the service? 

Mr. Wickarp. Not dissatisfaction with the service. It is just 
that the people have gone elsewhere to live, or the house has been 
abandoned because of one reason or another. 

Mr. Wuitten. That situation would be found, for instance, on a 
big plantation with a lot of houses—maybe 60 or 80 or 90. When 
the labor force is reduced a reduced number of houses will be occupied. 

Mr. Wise. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. You get it all back, though, do you not? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. We need the power for national defense production, 
though, and that kind of thing. We are trying to increase the pro- 
duction of cotton plantings and acreage, but the labor supply is going 
to be short for that. 

Mr. Wise. In some mountainous regions where they are attracted 
by the defense plants they close up for the duration and come back, 
after the war. That is starting to happen again. That is one reason 
for the disconnects. 

Mr. Werrzett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one thing in 
connection with Mr. Stigler’s question about density. The density 
of 2.3 that we show is for the additional mileage added to these sys- 
tems, and is not a measure of total density of the systems. The total 
density is still in excess of three per mile. 

Mr. Srigter. With that density, you can make the line self- 
sustaining? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. There is no question about that. 

I would like to just make a short reference here to the job ahead of 
us in the rural electrification program, and I will be finished. 

Our estimates show that 88.9 of the farms are now served. As I 
said, we are quite proud of that record. The important part of that 
is that that percentage of farmers are in a much better position to 
carry on the responsibilities that they have than they would be without 
electricity. You will notice that over one-half of the farmers receiving 
service are getting it from our borrowers. 

I would like to just enlarge a moment on that point, to say that the 
REA borrowers are serving those people who are hardest to serve, who 
are hardest to reach, and who offer the least return. Put on a mileage 
basis, the mileage would be much larger, percentagewise, than the 
ratio given here. 

TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Now, with reference to the telephone program, we might say, in a 
very general way, that we have had a rather surprising increase in the 
interest in this program all over the country. 

Today we have on hand 733 applications. We have approved 68; 
53 have been withdrawn or denied. I might explain that in a lot of 
cases a person comes in and finds out what our requirements are, and 
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what the act requires of him. He may then withdraw his application. 
For instance, he may get the idea that here is an easy way of getting 
cheaper money. He wants to refinance his operations. Of course, 
we have to tell him that this is not a refinancing program. 

In some cases we have told a man that our investigation does not 
indicate that he is the type of person who can successfully operate a 
telephone system. We think we would rather be frank about it so 
that if he wants to seek his financial assistance elsewhere, he can. In 
those two classes, we have a total of 53 withdrawals and denials. 





ORGANIZATIONS SUBMITTING 





APPLICATIONS 


Now, the second paragraph on page 5 of the statistics gives a break- 
down between the classification of various applicants. Most of them, 
as you will note, are individuals, or partnerships. The next largest 
number is commercial corporations, and then we have the cooperatives 
and mutuals. Following that, we have the farmer lines and the 
unclassified applicants. 

Most of the difficulty, I might say, arising out of the program 
perhaps is due to complications in getting smaller cempanies to join 
together. A lot of them are not in very good financial condition, so 
that there will be a system that will give good service at low cost. Ad- 
justments in size sometimes is a rather long drawn out process, but we 
feel that it is necessary, if we are going to have systems which give 
good service at low cost. Just as in the case of the rural electrifica- 
tion program, adequate service at low cost is the heart of the program. 

We are just getting started with construction. We have one or two 
small companies that are in operation, and we have begun to see where 
it is practical to have modern telephone service in rural areas through 
this program. When I refer to modern telephone service, | mean dial 
service, With a restriction on the number of people on the line to no 
more than eight, selective ringing, a good maintenance program, and 
things of that kind. 

We are not interested in making loans unless we can be sure that 
the service will be good service and that there will be a good mainte- 
nance program so that the people will be getting as good service 
15 or 20 years from now as they are at the start. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that ends my statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wickard, there are one or two matters that I 
would like to ask you about. While they affect operations in my own 
State, they probably are problems which affect the over-all picture. 

First, I have had a number of REA cooperatives find fault with the 
way the REA sets up its contracts providing for the payment of the 
prevailing wage in the area. They indicate that they have no objec- 
tion to paying the actual prevailing wage rates, but that they do 
object to the practice of accepting, at face value, reports from another 
department on rates. These cooperatives claim that the figures sub- 
mitted by you are in no way true statements of the prevailing wages 
in the area, and that the REA is making an effort to require them also 
to include some force-account construction at such rates. 

I assume that the law requires you to pay the prevailing wage, but 
it does not require you to accept the statement of someone, as to what 
the prevailing wage is. 
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Now, 1 wonder what could be done to put the burden on you to 
determine what the prevailing wage is, rather than have you rely on 
the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Wickarp. First, I do not believe that the law requires us to 
pay the prevailing wage. I believe the requirement of paying the 
prevailing wage is based upon the clause in the Rural Electrification 
Act which states that the Administrator may establish the terms and 
conditions of the loan. 

Is that right, Mr. Blackburn? 

Mr. Buacksurn. I can read that language. It is very short: 

Such loans shall be made on such terms and conditions relating to the expend- 
iture of the moneys loaned and the security therefor as the Administrator shall 
determine * * * 

Mr. Wicxarp. The second thing I would like to say is that at the 
present time we are not requiring that the cooperatives pay prevailing 
wages on force-account work. There has been some consideration of 
that, and we are under some criticism from contractors at the present 
time. 

Mr. Wuirren. They insist on the prevailing wage. But, like 
anybody else on a monthly salary, if work is slack, they still get the 
pay. 

Mr. Wickarp. They get retirement, leave, and sick leave. We 
recognize that, and that is one of the reasons we did not apply it to 
foree-account work. A contractor may hire a man for a month and 
move him over to some other place if work is slack. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Here is the other side of this thing: With the 
Department of Labor fixing the standards, you are upsetting the 
whole wage structure in many areas because those rates are way 
ahead of the prevailing wage rates in the areas. In addition, this 
results in increased costs to the consumers of electricity. 

Mr. Wickarpb. This is how the Department of Labor came into the 
picture. . 

We were criticized by a lot of people who said that the REA con- 
struction was so cheap because the bidding was done upon the basis of 
labor costs, and that the contractors had to pay substandard wages 
in order to get jobs, and that under the competitive situation the com- 
petition was entirely based on labor costs. 

Labor interests complained, and it did seem that there was an ele- 
ment of truth to their complaint. 

Up until about 2 years ago we had prevailing wage requirements. 
The reason it was dropped was because of inability to obtain estimates 
or figures for prevailing wages. Recently, however, the Department 
of Labor said that, if we were to ask them for it, they would give it 
to us. 

We did ask them to give us certain prevailing-wage figures. In a 
number of areas and in a number of States, we found that we could not 
go along with them. I remember one or two instances. In one in- 
stance in Mississippi the Labor people themselves said the figures were 
higher than they should be. 

We have been in the process recently, and for several weeks, of 
trying to iron out these glaring, you might say, inequities in the pre- 
vailing-wage estimates. In two or three States we have asked the 
local people to get together and get the information and then sit down 
with the contractors and work something out. 
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We have then presented those figures to the Department of Labor 
and have said, ‘Here is what our people have found. We think you 
will have to make an adjustment.” 

In one or two cases the Labor people themselves said that an adjust- 
ment was in order. 

Mr. AnpersEN. If the contractor did not pay the going wage of 
that community, he would not be able to secure the men he needed; 
would he? 


Mr. Wickarp. I think that that is more or less true, under present 
conditions. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you have this so-called prevailing wage 
away above what it should be, you cause folks to quit other employ- 
ment in the community. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, we ran into the same proposition 
with the hospital-construction program. This was a town in my dis- 
trict 1150 miles from the Twin Cities; and yet, due to the requirements, 
all of the labor in that particular small town was disrupted because 
the contractor had to boost wages up above the going level there to 
conform with what the Department of Labor had to say was right 
for the Twin Cities. Of course, the Twin Cities do not apply to our 
little country areas. 

Mr. Wickarpb. That has been one of the things that has given us 
concern. Apparently, the Department of Labor takes the figures 
that are available. Usually, those are the figures of contractors on 
larger operations in larger cities. That is one thing that we have 
presented to the Department of Labor; that is, that the prevailing 
wage ought to be the prevailing wage paid in the community rather 
than in some other center. 

Mr. Wuirren. Speaking as one man here, I am going to expect 
that you retain the right to determine what the prevailing wage is, 
and not to just accept what any other Department or agency says. 

Mr. Wickarp. I think we are in the process of doing that very 
thing, Mr. Whitten, by having the co-ops present actual wage data 
gathered in the local communities. 

Mr. Wurrren. The other thing I would like to bring up is this: In 
Mississippi—and again this is probably applicable to the broader 
aspects of your program—the State legislature failed to authorize 
rural telephone cooperatives. I do not known the reason behind that, 
whether they thought rural telephones were not needed or that this 
particular way of doing it was not needed. But, be that as it may, 
that is what happened. 

The REA cooperatives in the area are all willing to cooperate with 
the Bell- Telephone people, since you cannot carry out your program 
there under the State law. The Bell Telephone Co. has made tre- 
mendous strides in expanding their system in the State to serve local 
and rural needs, and the REA cooperatives have been going along 
with them and renting them the use of the poles, which has been official 
practice, as I understand it. 

But now I understand that you have stopped several of the coopera- 
tives from entering into agreements with the telephone company unless 
the telephone company will agree to give area coverage. 

Now, I have always believed that, so far as you could, under the 
system of REA cooperatives, you should give area coverage. But 
to require private business to give area coverage with telephones is 
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an entirely different matter from that of electricity, since there is 
a much smaller percentage of people who want the telephones. 

I am wondering whether you have not deprived a lot of rural people 
of telephones by this action, even though your intent may be other- 
wise. I have always believed that you have the right to supervise 
from Washington, but I am wondering whether you have not over- 
stepped the right that is given to you to supervise the operations of 
these local cooperatives in this case. You are trying to drive a private 
company into a practice that might be bad business. 

Now, I would like to see the company give full area coverage, as 
far as possible, but I do not want you to use your authority to keep 
them from furnishing telephones to folks who will not get them 
because of this action. 

Mr. Wickarp. We would not want to, either. 

Mr. Wuirrten. | have seen a copy of the contract, and it is a 
pretty strong one. 

Mr. Wisk. It says, ‘‘to the widest practical number of rural users’’ 
which is taken right out of the bill. 

Mr. Wickarp. It is taken right of of the act. 

Mr. Wise. We use the identical language. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your REA borrowers are required to do that under 
the act. 

Mr. Wickarp. It is in the Telephone Act. The borrower must 
extend service to the widest practicable number of users. Why 
should the telephone company come in and skim off the cream and let 
the rest of it go? 

Mr. Wuirren. It is not skimming off of the cream when there is 
no telephone cooperative there. 

Mr. Wicxarp. If the Bell Telephone Co. were to say that they 
would give service to everybody in the neighborhood, there would not 
be any difficulty about it. We are not asking them to give service 
where it is not economically feasible and where the people do not 
want it. We say that to do otherwise would be flying right into the 
face of the very preamble of the Telephone Act. 

Mr. Wickarp. Some of the telephone companies will go along, 
but others will not. We say that if we let the Bell Telephone Co. 
come in and pick out the best areas and use the REA poles under a 
contract, some independent fellow—not a cooperative, mind you, 
but some independent fellow in that neighborhood—may say: “I 
would like to go over and serve that territory, but I cannot do it now 
because it has been all cut to pieces.” 

Mr. Wuirren. That is one side of the argument. The other is 
that you are not going to let anybody have telephone service unless 
you can have it your way. It is a two-sided proposition. 

Mr. Wickxarp. What we are afraid of is that if we go ahead and 
sign a 15- or a 20-year contract and let the Bell Telephone Co. have 
certain exclusive rights, and certain lines, then the people not on 
those lines will come to us and say, ‘How are we going to get service 
under this arrangement?” 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought that a person could sue the power company 
and sue the Southern Bell Telephone Co., and, if he has the right to 
service, can make them furnish service. 

Mr. Wickarp. If you could do that, there are a lot of people who 
would have telephone service. 
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Mr. Wise. It doesn’t work in practice. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have to come back to this proposition of its 
being economically feasible. There are certain escape clauses. You 
cannot make them build a line where it will not work out at all. 

Mr. Wickarp. But they do not want to test their service on the 
basis of ‘economically feasible.’’ They do not face that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to discuss this with you with the 
contracts before me. I have read a copy of the contracts, and it 
appeared to me that you were going a little further than was necessary. 

Now, you are dealing with an area in which you cannot organize a 
rural telephone association because of the rural-telephone law. Now, 
if this were an area where you could furnish service, you might have 
a good argument. — - 

Mr. Wickarp. Why? 

Mr. Wuirren. Because the State law does not authorize such an 
organization. 

Mr. Wickarp. How do we know but that some other organization 
is going to go in there? 

Mr. Wuirren. The State law has been in there for quite a long time. 

Mr. Wickarp. But they have not had the advantage of the tele- 
phone program. 

Mr. Wise. I might say that we will be very happy to bring the 
contracts in. 

Mr. Wuirren. There are two sides to it. I am making no claims 
for the Bell telephone people. The only contact I have had with 
them has been to sue them every chance I had when I was in the 
private practice of law. But they have done a splendid job of extend- 
ing rural telephone service. 

Mr. Wickarp. I would like to quote from the act: 

The Administrator, in making such loans shall, insofar as possible, obtain 
assurance that the telephone service to be furnished or improved thereby will be 
made available to the widest practical number of rural users. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you are not lending a dollar. You are restricting 
the operation of REA cooperatives, which will not have to spend a 
dime but would earn additional money. They want to enter into 
these contracts, and you tell them they must not. 

Mr. Biacksurn. Mr. Wickard, you read the part of the act which 
relates to loans. I think probably more pertinent to the chairman’s 
question is the preamble of the act, which says: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that adequate telephone 
service be made generally available in rural areas through the improvement and 
expansion of existing telephone facilities and the construction and operation of 
such additional facilities as are required to assure the availability of adequate 
telephone service to the widest practicable number of rural users of such service. 

In other words, it would seem that the Congress, in this preamble, 
was describing a broad policy which Mr. Wickard should follow in all 
of his relationships with existing electric cooperatives and new tele- 
phone borrowers, be they commercial or cooperative. 

The other point that I wanted to mention was that we have been 
giving some thought to the possibility of forming a cooperative under 
the General Corporation Law of Mississippi, section 5309ff, with non- 
profit features. We have not discarded the possibility of being able 
to make loans in Mississippi to cooperatives. 
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Mr. Wuirten. Well, now, this does not involve the lending of any 
money for any rural telephone service. This is not a case of keeping 
a local REA cooperative from doing something that is detrimental to 
it, because you have approved similar actions in other cases. This is 
not a case of getting service to more folks, but rather, because of your 
requirement of getting telephone service to fewer people. 

The next thing I would like to know is where in the act does the 
REA have the authority to refuse to approve a contract by a local 
cooperative, whereby it will get money for the use of its poles? Now, 
where is that authority? 

Mr. BuacKxsurn. That authority may be found in the section of 
the preamble which I have just read and in the section that Mr. 
Wickard has read, the reason being that the Congress, in adopting the 
amendments to the Rural Electrification Act, declared it to be the 
policy of Congress that adequate telephone service be made available 
to the widest practicable number of users. 

Mr. Wuirren. That does not say anything about the REA. Mr. 
Wickard is using his authority as head of the REA to tell the REA 
cooperatives what they can and cannot do. Now, where does he 
have authority to run.a local cooperative to that extent? Forget 
about this telephone matter. With regard to the electrical coopera- 
tive, where is his authority to tell them what they cannot do in con- 
nection with collecting extra money for a type of service that you are 
letting other cooperatives engage in? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. In order to effectuate the policy thus enunciated 
by the Congress in the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
was adopted; and, under that language the obligation on Mr. Wickard 
would appear to be to administer jointly the two programs—that is, 
the electric and the telephone—pursuant to the wishes of Congress. 
He should not do anything on one which would thwart the con- 
gressional intent on the other. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will agree that his conduct and action in this 
case keeps folks from getting telephone service who otherwise would 
get it. And by his action you will have to agree that he is not getting 
that telephone service to as many people as possible. 

Mr. Biacxsurn. I do not think we are far apart 

Mr. Wuirttren. Under your own statement, it is his duty to get 
telephone service to the widest number of people possible. And if by 
his action, regardless of his good intentions, fewer people have such 
service, he has not acted within the act. 

Mr. Buacksurn. The nub of the whole question lies at this 
point— 

Mr. Wuirten. If the other side were to agree with Mr. Wickard, 
these people would get telephone service. But they will not, and the 
State law does not permit it. So, in effect, he has prevented people 
from getting the service. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. If, in fact, Bell Telephone Co. will serve the wid- 
est practicable number which would be economically practicable and 
everything else, I am sure Mr. Wickard would agree. 

Mr. Wmirten. The word “practicable,” as determined by me, is 








one thing and by you is another thing. Now, who is going to say 
what is practicable? If the Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration Act or of the rural telephone program is going to pass 
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judgment upon that you can see the hesitancy of any private company 
to turn over its operations. 

Mr. Wise. We have sat down with them and we have tried to work 
this matter out with them. We have agreed that they should not do 
it unless it is good business for them and that they should not do it 
unless they can earn their regular return. But they are not interested 
in that approach at all. They will just not consider this term “ widest 
practicable number.”” We have spent a lot of time with them trying 
to work this thing out. 

Mr. Wuirren. You understand, of course, that this argument 
might not apply in a State where Mr. Wickard could go in and organize 
his rural cooperatives. 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Blackburn has said that he was not sure we 
could not do it in Mississippi. 

Mr. Wisz. We have 25 applications from Mississippi right now. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under the guise of trying to get telephone service 
to folks, which I know you would like to do, some folks are arguing 
that you are trying to push private companies out of the picture, 
and that that is the reason you demand this contract. I am not 
saying that is the truth. . 

Mr. Wickarp. It is unfair for people to make that kind of a 
statement. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am not making that kind of argument. 

Mr. Wickarp. I might say that most of our loans have been made 
to independent commercial companies. 

Mr. Wise. We agree with your conclusion entirely, but your 
hypothesis may not be right. What I think we should do is bring 
the various contracts involved and sit down and discuss them with 
you. If your hypothesis is right, we will agree with you. 

Looking at the Nation as a whole, we are trying to work out a 
Nation-wide policy with Bell Telephone that is going to result in a 
lot of people getting service who would not get it otherwise. That is 
our main objective. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want the record to show that this clash between 
cooperatives and private business has been going on ever since there 
have been two such activities. I would like to make my position 
clear. I want people to get telephone service. 

Mr. Wickarp. I do not want to have people deprived of telephone 
service because they cannot get it our way—first, because of State 
law, and, second, because in many areas the section is too thinly 
settled for a cooperative. 

Mr. Wise. The question is, What will be the result of this policy 
we have adopted? We are hopeful that it is going to mean more 
people getting service. 

Mr. Wickarp. And more service than would otherwise be the case. 
That is what we are shooting at. 

Mr. Wuirten. | don’t question but that is what you are shooting 
at, but the question is whether that is what you are hitting. 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Blackburn said that there may be a chance of 
organization of cooperatives under the present legislation. He is 
making a study of that. 

Mr. WuirtEN. [| hope you will review this situation. I will be glad 
to sit down and discuss it with you. 

Mr. Wickarp. We will be very happy to bring up a few cases. 
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Mr. Wuirrten. I have had several members of my delegation come 
to me with questions about this situation. They had been led to 
believe that the REA was going to cooperate with private business, 
but this does not sound like it. 

Mr. Wickarp. Bell Telephone is fighting in several legislatures to 
stop any legislation of this kind. They have what are called Bell 
amendments, which have been introduced in several legislatures. 

Mr. Wurrten. Your own statement there might lead some folks to 
think that maybe this is just a case of penalizing them because of the 
actions of Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Wickarp. I made the statement because it is evident Bell 
Telephone is not in sympathy with our telephone program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. Wickarp. We are not going to penalize farmers because of the 
opposition of Bell Telephone. We do not like to have farmers 
penalized because of their tactics. 

Mr. WuirrrN. We do not intend to let that happen, if we can pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. Wickarp. We want to do the same thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will be glad to discuss this problem with you. If 
we are convinced that you are right, we will go along. If nét, we will 
investigate to see what we can do to bring about an adjustment. I 
am interested in service to the rural people. 

Me. Wickarp. That is what we are trying to provide, and that is 
what the act requires. 

Mr. Wuirten. This particular restriction makes me wonder, to be 
frank with you. 

Mr. Wise. Let us bring you a contract, and we will give you the 
whole history of the negotiations. 

Mr. Wicxkarp. I would like to go back a little ways. About 3 or 
4 years ago it was proposed that a model contract be drawn up to 
permit the Bell Telephone people to use REA poles or to permit the 
REA people to use Bell Telephone poles for outgo on power lines. 

We worked with Bell Telephone for quite a long time trying to get 
out something which we thought would give each one a fair share of 
the advantage which might be obtained from the joint use arrange- 
ments. That was before we had an act. At that time we suggested 
to Bell Telephone that if they could effectuate various economies, as 
they wanted to, they ought to be able; if they entered into a contract 
with the REA cooperatives, to extend the service wherever the REA 
people found it possible for them to extend service. We thought that 
that would be helpful to the Bell Telephone people as well as to 
everybody else. They refused, so we finally gave in to Bell Telephone. 
That was before the Act was passed, and before we had any contro- 
versy whatsoever. 

After the act was passed and we had this very clear language which 
Mr. Blackburn has read as part of the act, we called that to the 
attention of Bell Telephone, and we said, “Can’t we work this out 
with you?” 

Bell Telephone said “No,” they couldn’t. They just absolutely 
could not. I suppose we had dozens of conferences with Bell Tele- 
gg trying to come to some agreement, and we have given ground. 
Ve put in this “economic feasibility” language, but all that Bell 
Telephone wanted to do was to go wherever they pleased, without 
any regard to the service. | 
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Mr. Wuirrten. Now, I am familiar with my State’s statutes with 
regard to public utilities and I can see how a private company, 
required by the law to do certain things, might not want to enter into 
a contract with you whereby you could determine what they would do. 

Now, the State law, as I understand it, with regard to private power 
companies, and telephone companies and others, covers this type of 
situation. While that does not require them to serve a given commu- 
nity, it does require that a company having gone into a community, 
to serve all customers similarly situated. 

This State law governing public utilities would probably require 
them to do what you want them to do. But by tying them to a 
contract you are in a position to tell them what they have to do over 
and above what the State law might prescribe. I can clearly see why 
a private company would not want to turn over to you, or any other 
organization whose interest might conflict with theirs, the right to tell 
them what they have to do in given cases. 

Mr. Wickarp. We would not want to sit as a judge on this thing. 
We have tried to make an objective general statement in the contract. 

Mr. Wuirren, Will you investigate the State law and see whether it 
requires what is set forth in this contract? 

Mr. Wicxarp. If you will pay enough money certainly they will 
serve everybody. They have a contract that is wide open on that. 
I mean Bell Telephone has a contract to serve everybody, but if you 
are 5 miles from some town, they will not serve you unless you put up a 
tremendous amount of money. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you were 5 miles out of town, it would be pretty 
difficult to apply this economically feasible requirement. 

Mr. Wickarp. Perhaps I should have said 1 mile from the end of 
the line, in which case you have to put up a good deal of money. 

Mr. Wiser. It seems to me that the answer, Mr. Chairman, is that 
when electricity on the farms was going up from 10 percent to 90 per- 
cent, rural telephones went down a little bit in their total over-all 
service. There were fewer farm people served in 1945 than there were 
in 1920 from the standpoint of farm telephone service, and of those 
only about 50 percent had adequate service. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I was born and brought up down there and 
I want to tell you that there are just a lot of folks who don’t feel too 
strong a need for a telephone. Most of them are close to good roads, 
and have automobiles, and are not dependent on telephones. 

Mr. Wickarpb. We are not asking those who do not want to take 
service to take it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Although I may not know about all of them, a good 
percentage of the rural people do not want telephones because the 
towns are not too far apart, and the roads are good and they have cars. 

Mr. Wickarpb. We recognize that. 

Mr. Wuirten. Before the committee marks up the bill, I will be 
glad to discuss this thing with you further. This is no attack or 
charge against you folks at all. Even though your intentions are 
good, if your way of carrying them out results in fewer people getting 
service, I think we ought to correct the situation. 

Mr. Wicxkarp. I think that is right. The only thing we are trying 
to prevent is a situation in which Bell Telephone will skim off the 
cream. 
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ith SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
od e Mr. AnpERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on the ‘General 
do. é expense”’ item. : plete 
ver E Mr. Wuirren. I was about to turn to that. You have indicated 
of 7 some decrease in your program, and yet we note that your adminis- 
nu- : trative costs tend to stay up rather high. We know that the ratio 
ty, & of your administrative costs to program funds in 1950 was less than 
: 2 percent. Now, in 1951 it runs up to about 2% percent of the total 
‘ire amount of money that you are handling. 
a 4 Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 
ver ; Mr. Wuirren. It was believed that as you got your procedures 
hy 4 developed, and as these local cooperatives got established, some 
her ’ reductions in administrative personnel might be made. — 
‘ell Mr. Wickarp. We are making a reduction in the portion that has 
: to do with the making of loans, Mr. Whitten. However, as you 
12. pointed out a while ago, we have a lot of money which has not yet 
ct. been spent which has to do with construction activities. In addition, 
“it 4 we are putting some money this year into the management end, 
i trying to improve as much as possible the financial situation, and in 
rill which program we are trying to prevent some borrowers from becom- 
at. : ing delinquent. We see a trend there that is not reassuring. That 
van 3 has to do with the electrification program. regrY 
Da L In other words, we have quite a lot of responsibilities, such as audit- 
= ing, and things of that kind, which are entirely unrelated to the 
ty : amount of money we are going to lend, but we did cut down on 
| the amount of money in the loan work. 
of Do you have those figures, Mr. Askegaard? 
Mr. AskeGaAarbD. The reduction is $71,179. 
a : SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 
< Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Wickard, in that connection, your statement, 
ae : of course, does not have anything to do with the Solicitor’s office. 
; é The Solicitor certainly will not have to do one-half of the work in 
ia : fiscal 1952 that they did in that office in fiscal 1951, speaking of loan 
| : applications, easements, and so on. Yet, if you will turn to page 388 
cA of the justifications, Mr. Chairman, you will find that there is only a 
me 4 token cut there, which money goes in a transfer to General Services 
non Administration. There is no reduction, Mr. Blackburn, as far as your 
: : work in connection with rural electrification is concerned. Can you 
“ia give me some information on that? 
va Mr. Buacksurn. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Andersen. 
| Insofar as the REA program is concerned, the Solicitor’s Office has 
sagt three major responsibilities. First, it functions as part of the REA 
b production line itself in terms of not only the preparation or the 
i approval of contracts, but the handling of legal problems which arise 
be i either in the management program or in the construction program 


: (through drafting or review of) construction and engineering contracts, 
ing H and so on, 

ng The second function is to give legal opinions with regard to Federal 
} } and State statutes to the Administrator and his staff. That, of course, 
acs } is accentuated greatly through the new telephone program. 
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An example would be the chairman’s problem in respect of the 
Mississippi cooperative enabling acts. 

The third function is assistance to borrowers with respect to 
litigation. 

Now, from the testimony of Mr. Wickard I think you will gather 
that the generation and transmission program of REA has necessarily 
increased. Each of those cases is far more complex than the ordinary 
loan for rural distribution lines. 

Mr. ANprERsSEN. Mr. Blackburn, I wish you would compare your 
workload in the fiscal year 1952, as you see it, as far as the Solicitor’s 
Office is concerned, considering both the rural electrification and the 
telephone program, with the past year’s work. I can certainly see a 
little increase in the telephone end of the program. But supposing 
you do have an increase in the telephone section, you have been 
allowed, I believe, $100,000 for that. There should, it seems to me, 
be a decided decrease in the work in connection with the regular rural 
electrification work. 

Mr. Biacksurn. I was mentioning a few trends, Mr. Congressman. 
The generation and transmission workload is only one aspect. I was 
getting to the second one. The whole material situation is another 
example. Requests by suppliers for price escalation or other special 
contractual provisions on which they insist and attempt to get Mr. 
Wickard to agree to inserting, and the following and applying of the 
increased volume of orders and regulations on the availability and use 
of materials under the Defense Production Act, represent additional 
facets of the workload. 

Now, when we get into the so-called management or accounting 
and auditing end, and things like that, there vou have to conceive of 
the legal problems arising from what you might call loan servicing in 
a broad sense. I don’t mean merely collecting money, but, rather, 
problems or trends from the management point of view or the account- 
ing point of view which necessarily carry in their train, each of them, 
a series of required legal actions or occasions for giving legal advice. 

Now, when we get to the telephone program, as I testified last 
year you will recall, the telephone program itself is much more complex 
as a program than the electric program. It is more complex for several 
reasons, not only because of the amendments themselves, which create 

eater and stricter requirements with regard to findings on Mr. 

Vickard’s part, but the complete job of exploring and dealing with the 
telephone laws of 48 States, which we have had to do over a period of 
years in the electrification program, and have now been put on us, 
at one time, in the case of the telephone program. 

The telephone program also brings with it many more problems of 
Commission regulation, as the chairman will recognize, although 
Mississippi is not a State where those requirements are as complex 
as in many other States. 

Practically every REA borrower, be it cooperative or commercial, 
will be subject to Commission jurisdiction laws. 

So we figure, Congressman, that, frankly and sincerely, we do have 
an enormous burden of legal work to carry. As I explained to this 
committee last year when we were talking about the rural telephone 
program and its impact on the legal work, I think that we have tried, 
and I mean that we have conscientiously tried, to get the maximum 
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benefit with one staff to handle both programs, so as to avoid a dupli- 
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cation of manpower. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let’s get down to the ground, Mr. Blackburn. In 
fiscal 1952 the Budget gave you on rural telephones the sum of 
$9,000,000, compared to the sum of $13,426,500, the actual allocation 
in 1951. Am I not correct, Mr. Wickard? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would seem to me that, with the tremendous 
budget reduction in REA loans, there should be along the line some- 
where, in the legal work especially, with the foundation work out of 
the way, some considerable reduction in the amount of legal work 
necessary. I recognize your problems but, at the same time, if the 
administration sees fit to knock the bottom out of these loan authori- 
zations, I cannot see how you people in the Solicitor’s Office can expect 
to have $600,000 or the same amount you had last year available 
for legal work. 

Mr. BuackBurn. Our problem lies in my being able to get the facts, 


‘the real facts, before you in their proper light. It is a matter of 


showing how much legal work there is in respect of an individual loan 
even apart from the preparation of the loan and security documents 
themselves. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am perfectly willing to allow you a little for the 
complexities of the telephone program. But, if the Congress, because 
of the request by the administration’s budget, knocks Rural Electrifi- 
cation’s new loan money down to $100,000,000 in comparison to 
$350,000,000 for the fiscal year 1951, I still cannot see where there 
would be the legal work in connection with it that you apparently 
claim. 

Mr. Wickarp. It is $220,000,000, I believe, as against $284,000,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are talking about money that has not been 
expended, Mr. Wickard. I am speaking about new money. 

Mr. Wickarp. I am talking about the money which is involved in 
the loan program for 2 years. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. At the same time I think you will agree that a 
good part of the legal work in connection with the allocation of present 
available funds has been completed. A good part of that legal work 
must have been done prior to now. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Andersen, if vou will look at our figures, you will 
see that while it is true that the amount of money is going down, the 
number of loans will be only a few less next year than this year. In 
this year we plan to lend $284,000,000 and next year we plan to lend 
$220,000,000. However, the number of loans will be about 550 for 
next year and will be under 600 for this year. So it will amount to 
almost as much legal work in connection with the new loans. The 
size of the loan does not vary the amount of legal work or the amount 
of loan work necessary on our part, so there will only be a small 
reduction in the number of new loans, a very small reduction. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with what Mr. Andersen has said, 
permit me to point out that the thing we frequently find is that as 
the work falls off in one category the same folks will show up in 
another phase of the work. In other words, we do not find a reduction 
in personnel voluntarily. 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN 1952 ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


For instance, your project statement shows that in the case of “Loan 
analysis and system development” a reduction of $71,179 is made. 
In “Engineering and technical standards” there is a reduction of 
$117,113. But instead of that being reflected in a reduction of per- 
sonnel, we find ““Management advisory activities’ have jumped up 
$83,509 and “Loan auditing, collecting, and accounting” has gone up 
$87,233. 


Now, I have a communication here from a Member of Congress, 
] 


who is quoting a statement made to him by some REA cooperative 
members. It states: 


The complaint is frequently made by the REA co-ops management, that is, 
the local management, that it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain reason- 
able processing speed for loan applications. This complaint revolves around the 
fact that despite the approaching completion of REA construction throughout 
the country, the REA Administration has seen fit to broaden the scope of its 
processing set-up. 

I am told, for instance, that as many as five engineers are now employed to 
make decisions and check facts of loan applications, where not more than one 
engineer was needed in the earlier days of the REA development. 

The REA co-op people feel that there is more of a slow-down at the national 
level that follows closely the approaching time of construction completion. In 
other words, there is a feeling that REA employees are reluctant to drive through 
to a completion of the loan approval of construction because, to do so would bring 
nearer the day when those employees would no longer be needed in that connec- 
tion. While I have not seen the figures, I am told that REA is using many more 
employees now to check and grant loans than at any time when the greatest bulk 
of REA construction was being supervised. 


Mr. Wickarp. That cannot be true. 
Mr. Wuirten. Let me read further: 


Another point made by REA co-op people is that the national office has been 
reaching out more and more in recent months, to control policy and actions of 
co-ops, requiring them to construct office buildings, hire home demonstration 


agents, force members to subscribe to publications, and otherwise add to services 
and facilities. 


Obviously, each of these new actions of the national office requires addition of 
new employees all along the line. 


Local co-ops have been under the impression that eventually, with obligations 
to the Federal Government repaid, there will be no interference with their own 
affairs. Fiscal supervision is obviously necessary. How much of the remainder 


of the program can be justified outside of the job-creating Federal circle, is in 
question. 


I am not vouching for the correctness of this statement, but it is a 
report that has been handed to me by a Member of Congress. He is a 
man friendly to the REA, I might say, and a man of real integrity. 
I am sure that this statement reflects reports that he has heard. 

Now, I cannot understand how you can feel justified in increasing 
the management advisory activities when the program is well estab- 
lished and operating so satisfactorily, and increasing loan auditing, 
collecting, and accounting activities, when you have the best collection 
record you have ever had. 

I am trying to point out some things here that make us wonder 
whether you have not reached the point where you should be able to 
let some of your folks go to work for the national defense agencies, or 
some of these places where the workload is increasing. 
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Mr. Wickarp. I said I was quite proud of the improvement we have 
been making in the management end, and I hope we can keep up this 
record of repayment. 

I said that we were concentrating upon the cooperatives that either 
were in financial trouble or showing unfavorable trends, and that I 
was hopeful that the record would be as good as it has been. 

With respect to the auditing, we just do not get around to auditing 
enough. As you may know, about 20 percent of the cooperatives 
handle their own auditing, it is a figure something like that. We 
started that program some time ago. But, nevertheless, there is just 
more work to be done in the auditing field now than there was before. 
We were quite pleased just a few years ago when we had a million 
dollar cooperative. Today our figures show 2 million dollar coopera- 
tives, and there is just more work to do. 

I might say in that whole connection that I believe we have véry 
few more employees today than we had in 1940 on the rural electrifica- 
tion program, and that would indicate that evidently we have not ex- 
panded, because, in keeping with the enlargement of the program, we 
have accomplished a lot, we think, in the last 4 or 5 years, and yet 
we have not increased our force very much. That has been possible 
because we have gotten the cooperatives to get started and assume 
more and more of the responsibilities. Yet, as I said, we have ex- 
tended the program, any way you want to look at it. 

I.can assure vou of this: That if people were to be surplus or not 
needed, now is the best time in the world for them to seek work else- 
where. I agree with you on that. We are not trying to pad any 
payroll. 

I would just like to make a statement about Mr. Blackburn’s office. 
I was going to say this, in justice to him, and his people. They work 
pretty hard. We work them hard, yet we are always a little bit im- 
patient with them because they don’t get stuff out a little faster all 
the time. 1 don’t believe he has people that are working on the REA 


, program that are just not accomplishing things. 


Mr. AnpeERSEN. I certainly, as you know, am not insinuating that. 
I was comparing the workload that he had, as we can see it, Mr. 
Wickard, due to the tremendous falling off in the appropriations which 
the budget has seen fit to allocate to you. 

Now, I would like to make this comparison for the committee. 
How does your personal administrative expense in the rural electri- 
fication end—let us exclude telephone but take the old REA—how 
does that compare; that is, fiscal 1951 with fiscal 1947, as to what 
you were allocated then, and as to the workload? 

Mr. Wickarp. I don’t recall. 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. How much, by way of appropriations, did we 
give you in fiscal 1947 for administrative expenses? If I remember 
correctly, it was more than $5,000,000. 

Mr. Wickarp. It was $5,550,000. Of course, we have had a lot of 
pay raises and increases in expenses since then. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What pay raise has there been since 1947? There 
has been the one general pay raise, has there not? 

Mr. Wickarp. There has been the increase in travel expenses, and 
things of that kind. I don’t know as to whether I can answer with 
reference to the pay raise. 

Mr. Roserts. There has been one pay raise act since 1947. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; there has been that one pay raise since 1947. 

Mr. Roserts. Then there was the increase in per diem allowance 
from $6 to $9. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Roberts, how much would you say that pay 
raise the other year would amount to, percentagewise? 

Mr. Roserts. I would want to check this for the record, Mr. 
Andersen; but it seems to me that it was approximately 10 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, let us say an even 10 percent. If we were 
to add 10 percent to your allocation in the 1947 fiscal year, to equalize 
it, we would then have approximately $6,200,000. Now, how would 
you say the work in 1947 fiscal year would compare with the work 
that you would have in 1952 fiscal year? 

Mr. Wickarp. I would say that we ought to do more work, I 
believe, in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why? 

Mr. Wickarp. There would be more work to do in fiscal 1952 than 
there was in fiscal 1947. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How can that be with the falling off in appropri- 
ations? 

Mr. Wickarp. While there is a falling off in appropriations, there 
is going to be a $220,000,000 loan program next year, according to 
the figures we have given you. But here are all of the other things 
that we have talked about. The construction has to be kept going, 
and we have the matter of management, and things of that kind. 
As a matter of fact, in 1947, to be quite frank about it, we were neg- 
lecting to give the aid that the cooperatives ought to have had, and 
I think the record will show that. We were pretty badly frightened 
about that time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I| wish you could see the mail that comes to m 
desk, gentlemen, demanding that we cut down on what they call 
nondefense spending. I, like the chairman, feel that we on this side 
of the table are really up against a very serious proposition. 

Mr. Wickarp. I realize that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just as it is your duty to do the best that you 
can with the REA, and I think you have done a wonderful job, we 
on this side of the table have the duty, a far more serious duty, to my 
mind, of keeping this Nation solvent, if we possibly can. 


WORKLOAD INCREASE SINCE 1947 


Mr. Wickarp. What I was trying to say is that we think we have 
a low-cost and a well-managed organization, and we only give service, 
and are only helping those that need help. 

Actually, we get a lot of appeals for help that we cannot grant. 
We have appeals now on hand for people to come out and help on 
this materials situation. There are just constant calls for us to come 
out and help them on that. We cannot do it; we do not have the 
people to do it. 

There are a lot of new things that come up every year that need 
attention. I will just say that the workload for fiscal 1952 will be 
considerably heavier than it was in fiscal 1947. 

Mr. Wise. May I cite some figures, please? 

In 1947, the cumulative loans which we were servicing, that is, 
which had been invested in properties and for which we had to afford 
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management service or engineering service, totaled $1,068,000,000. 
In 1952 that figure will be $2,489,000,000, or more than double, so 
that the work there, while it will not be more than double, will be 
substantially increased. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly you would not claim, for example, that 
you cannot go through the books and add up larger figures almost 
just as readily as you can smaller figures? The work depends upon 
the volume of the various items. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And not on the sum totals. You will agree with 
me on that, will you not? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. But there is a connection between the sum totals 
and the increase in the number of items. 

At that time we had 889 systems energized. Today we have 1,000 
and some. In addition to that, the number of loans will be almost 
the same, although they will be smaller in amounts of money. The 
number of loans will not be reduced a whole lot, and there is just as 
much work for the lawyers, or just as much work for the A. & L. 
Division, in connection with a small loan as there is in connection with 
alarge one. Asa matter of fact, there is considerably more work now 
on the part of the A. & L. Division, which is our examining and loan 
division, than there was then, because most of these loans have to be 
sent back once or twice to be reworked. 

Now, our situation today is that we have a very large number of 
people who are working at night and on Saturdays, a lot of them 
without overtime pay. Some of the lower grade people do receive 
overtime. The lawyers certainly are doing a lot of night work. 

The materials situation has added a very large increase to our work- 
load, and that is particularly true on the part of the lawyers, who have 
to study these regulations, and help us prepare applications to get 
materials. 

So I would think—and my personal opinion is—that the workload 
in 1952 will be considerably greater than it was in 1947 and a little bit 
greater than it was in 1951. 

Mr. Wickarp. May I introduce something here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirrren. Certainly. 

Mr. Wickarp. You will remember that last year we had a study 
made by the Expenditures Committee, the Government Operations 
Subcommittee, chairmanned by Mr. Hardy, of Virginia. 

He sent out a questionnaire to all of the cooperatives in the- country 
without our seeing it. We never saw the answers, but the statement 
was made, I believe, in the report, that the worst complaints were: 
(1) delay in processing loans; and (2) need for more field representa- 
tives with authority to make ‘decisions. 

I am just introducing that as having a bearing on the statement 
made here that we are constantly trying to take over more and more 
of their functions. 

Now, I believe that was the summary that was brought out by that 
committee, and we had nothing to do with it at all, neither the sending 
out of the questionnaire nor the answers. That was just given as the 
summary of the committee itself. 

So, I do not believe that very many cooperatives are saying that we 
are ti ing to grasp more and more and take over more and more of 
their te hall We really think we are giving them more and more 
responsibilities, as they are able to assume them. 
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Mr. ANpDERSEN. I am not hinting anything at all like that, Mr. 
Wickard. I am simply saying that I cannot, from my viewpoint of 
the workload that is ahead of you gentlemen, with the reduced appro- 
priations, see where you can have the same amount of work, either in 
the Solicitor’s office or in your administrative end. That is just my 
point of view, gentlemen. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS FOR COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to bring up one other matter. All of 
my work with you has been in the nature of asking you to step in 
and get the local cooperatives to meet their obligations. So I know 
that you do have that angle to work on. Now, I am disturbed about 
some of the reports with regard to the building of offices. 

Mr. Wickarp. We turned down an awful lot of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. It looks to me, from some of the reports that I 
have seen, that the offices that are being built are far beyond what 
the cooperatives can justify in expense, number of feet, type of 
construction, and many other things. 

Then, in addition, you require them to meet what the Department 
of Labor says is the local prevailing wage. You may be open to the 
charge that you have this big organization, and since there are not 
so many new lines being built and new cooperatives being established, 
and that for that reason you are encouraging office buildings and other 
things. 

Mr. Wickarp. We have four men working on building designs and 
plans. All we are trying to do is to see that they get good value for 
their money and build something that is not substandard or some- 
thing that will not be adequate. But we do turn down an awful lot 
of loans for office buildings. I don’t think we are trying to build up 
the thing. I think we are trying to hold it down. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is being done about the committee’s recom- 
mendation of last year that you prepare simpler plans for offices for 
the average cooperative and make those plans available to save the 
payment of the extra fees in each case? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Of course, Mr. Chairman, that point is one we 
were discussing awhile ago as to just how far the national REA should 
go in directing the affairs of the local cooperatives. When a local 
cooperative comes to Mr. Wickard, as one of mine did, and says to 
him, “‘We have a certain amount of money set aside, and we want to 
build this office building, and the people in the community want it,’ 
the question arises in my mind as to whether it is up to Mr. Wickard 
to veto that or not. Personally, I do not think it is. If the local 
cooperative wants to put up a building, I think that is within their 
sphere. 

Mr. Wickarp. We have received a lot of criticism from your State 
because we have done that. That is on the other side of the question. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I want to be fair about this. In the instance I 
have in mind, you were very fair in your decision. 

Mr. Wickarp. We don’t like to see consumers’ money—and that 
is where it comes from, that is, the power bills—used to put in facili- 
ties that are not needed. I know that people always have a little pride 
in what they have, and as to making a study of requirements and what 
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mai 3 has proved to be ample and what has proved to be surplus as far as 
ro: é space is concerned, we try to give them some over-all standards. But 
in & we do not like to sit down and say, “you must have a building of cer- 
my Fs tain design,’ when they have a lot on a street where that design will 


t not fit well. We do just try to give them over-all, general advice and 
figures to guide them. 

Mr. Wutrtren. Of course, under Mr. Andersen’s statement, the 
answer is apparent. But every case is not as clear as that. We are 











not trying to substitute our judgment for yours. But the number of 

of cooperatives that have built offices in the last 2 or 3 years, since your 

in other work slacked up and you have had money that was not going 

ow into other things, makes us wonder whether there hasn’t been some 
ut pressure from some place for spending your money in this way. 

Mr. Wicxkarp. As housing got tighter and more difficult to obtain, 

I am sure you will agree with me that in every one of these towns 
mi where cooperatives exist their responsibilities got larger, and they 
at had had to have some place to put their trucks and their materials 
of and their personnel. 

There was the further hazard of not having their records in the 
nt proper places. For quite awhile buildings were available for rent, 
he and they were able to get along. But the time came after awhile 
ot when they just could not obtain such space. bad 
d, I might say that we make everyone of them certify to their cir- 
er cumstances and needs, and we do not accept those certifications alone. 

We conduct an examination to see to it that they put up a building 
id of the proper type. 
or Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, the figures that we gave you will show 
a. that the proportion of our loans for this purpose is going down every 
ot : year. In 1949 it was 2.8 percent. In 1950 it was 2.7 percent. So 
ip j far in 1951 it is 2.4 percent. I think you will find that the criticism 
: from Members of Congress and from the cooperatives, is exactly the 
.- opposite of that which you have read. We are constantly being 
or criticised here for not going along with the plans for local cooperatives. 
6 Mr. Wuirren. Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean that it is 
a general condition. 
e Mr. Wiss. If you were to poll the cooperatives, you will find that 
d the criticism is exactly the opposite of that which you have. 
I j Mr. Wuirren. About this matter of fees, we made a recommen- 
. dation last year on that. 
0 Mr. Wickxarpb. That was with regard to legal fees and engineering 


fees, was it not? 
] Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 
Mr. Wickarp. We have taken various steps there. We understood 


: that your chief criticism was directed toward the engineering fees for 
these larger units. 
’ Mr. Wuirren. And the legal fees as well. 
F Mr. Wickarp. Yes; and the legal fees as well. Now, we have 
gotten out a new transmission contract, and we have tried to remove 
the item providing that there would be a percentage of money in- 
3 volved for engineering services. 


Mr. Wuirten. We were of the opinion that the larger engineering 
operations might entail more responsibility and would require a 
somewhat larger fee than the smaller project, but at some point an 
increase in the size of the project would not necessarily require a 
larger fee. 
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Mr. Wickarp. We have tried to meet that with this new contract. 
Now, we do not know how successful we will be in getting the kind of 
engineers that we want, but the new contract will definitely meet some 
of the things which we understood the committee wanted. 

I might tell you also that we have found by standardization and 
by other things in the last four or five contracts we have made about 
a 13-percent reduction in engineering costs over what we had in the 
previous year. 

Mr. Wuirren. It was the belief of this committee that with as big 
an organization as you have and with the different types of loans that 
you make, it would be possible to make available plans and informa- 
tion to new borrowers and eliminate a lot of high fees. 

Now, frankly, the fees with regard to some of your power generation 
projects, judged by the information given to us, would be sufficient to 
encourage the initiation of a loan. 

Mr. Wicxarp. Now, as I said, in the case of engineering fees, we 
have made some very definite attempts to lower the fees and we have 
indicated reductions that have already been made. 

Now, on the matter of legal fees, I believe Mr. Blackburn would 
like to make a statement. There has been some misunderstanding 
about what is included in legal fees and what is involved in the prepa- 
ration of loan documents, which I think you would like to touch on, 
Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Biacksurn. It was clear of course, Mr. Chairman, to the 
REA that it was the wish of the committee that legal fees for the 
larger loans be reduced. The REA adopted a new legal fee schedule 
which has the effect of making sharp reductions in the legal fees for 
the larger loans. 

I might suggest that one approach to that might be for the REA 
to supply for the information of the committee a statement of just 
what that new schedule is, in comparison with the old schedule. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do not object to — fees for legal work or 
engineering work, but there should be a limit to such fees despite the 
size of the project. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this to the record. 
We made a study that convinced us that both our engineering fees 
and our legal fees, even on these larger projects, are considerably 
below the average for the industry. 

Mr. Wickarp. I don’t think there is any question about that. 
A lot of these companies are virtually on a cost-plus basis, and the 
Commission allows them 6 percent on their investment. 

Now, the more investment there is, the larger the base on which to 
earn 6 percent, which is what they get. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I don’t mean to argue with that. 

Mr. Wickarpb. We are doing our best to make an adjustment. 

Mr. Wuirren. It certainly seems to me that any organization that 
is Nation-wide in scope and lends the amount of money that you do, 
should be able to reduce the need for such high fees. 

Mr. Wickarp. I think the 13-percent saving in engineering costs 
is the result of our having done just what you are suggesting. 

Mr. Wuirrten. You should be able to carry over from one project 
to another a good deal of know-how. 

Mr. Wickarp. That is right. 
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Mr. Wuitten. We are glad to know that you are making an effort 
to meet that problem. 

Mr. Wickarp. We hope that we will not get a reduction in the 
number of people who are qualified engineers. ‘That is one of the things 
that would worry me, especially with as much construction going on 
as there is these days. You know, engineers, like lawyers, nowadays 
kind of choose their clients. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
this question. Mr. Wickard, what accumulation of materials do the 
REA’s have? Is there some backlog that can be used during the 
period of emergency? 

Mr. Wickarp. I would say that under the present orders—Mr. 
Wise, you better check me on this statement—it is not so much a 
case of what they have as much as it is a case of what they can use. 
That is, a cooperative might have material on hand, a considerable 
amount of material on order, but that doesn’t set the amount that 
they can use. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is, they might be prevented from using it? 

Mr. Wise. That is right. What amount they have on hand has 
no bearing on the amount that they are currently allowed to use. 

Mr. Wicxarp. I will say this to bear you out: that there may be 
a time when, although you may be able to use it, you cannot get 
anyone to supply you either because the supplier does not have it on 
hand or because you are not able to furnish a firm order. The ability 
to place firm orders really has helped us through the rather difficult 
period of the last 4 or 5 years, resulting in the great increase in the 
number of people getting power service. 

I want to say that I think not only the farmers of America but the 
entire Nation owes a debt of gratitude to this committee for giving 
them the funds so that they could enter into firm contracts, because 
if they had not gotten the materials, somebody else would have. 
And I do not think there was a more pressing need than that of rural 
electrification for people in our rural areas and reliable telephone 
service to be furnished to these farms where help is such a difficult 
problem. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Wuirren. I wish you would discuss the language changes 
in more detail. 

Mr. Wickarp. Change No. 1 had to do with the change in the 
code number. 

The second change refers to the research program which the 
committee suggested last year that we carry on by contract. Since 
last year we have consulted a number of or rather practically all of 
the larger manufacturing companies of telephone equipment. They 
are interested in this program. We have a program involving 
$150,000 for having them carry on research on such things as carrier 
waves, radio telephone, better selective ringing, and things of that 
kind which had never been investigated or had very much research 
done on them because practically all of the telephone companies are 
making telephones for urban or suburban use. 

When you get into less densely populated areas, you begin to see 
more need for some kind of radio or carrier wave type of telephone 
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and other improvements in the type of service which we now have. 
This item contains $150,000 for that kind of research. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Now, change 3 deletes certain language that you 
had last year and change 4 substitutes this new provision authorizing 
you to disregard the formula in the basic act. 

Mr. Wicxarp. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrrren. I doubt that it would be wise for the committee 
to go along with this suggestion in the fourth change. We want to 
look into this and in the event that the committee does not go along 
with the proposed change, I am sure we can work out a satisfactory 
substitute. 

We want to see that the program is carried along as it should be, 
recognizing, of course, present financial conditions. If you will give 
us further information as to how this new provision will work, we will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Wickarp. We will try to get that to you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Wise. I think in that connection we should say that the posi- 
tion taken by this committee during the last 2 years, with respect to 
the contingency fund, helped our program substantially without the 

actual use of any additional funds, and took care of that problem. 

Mr. Sticuer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON REA PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. There is one other thing. We have worked up a 
request for some workload information which we would like to have 
you supply for the use of the committee. We also want to include the 
statistical information you have furnished in the record. 

(The material requested follows: ) 


Electrification loan program 





Jan, 27, 1950 | Feb, 16, 1951 








Applications for loan funds: 





IO II iain ctsiwid hs bhccakede lide cka cd Hike oben. $201, 404,800 | $174, 782, 000 
Applications in preparation._..............-- SUS . picctndete 151, 375, 000 | 177, 614, 500 

Ra RS ys SO TE ae) Ee ee ee ee Ee a ea a. A) Y | 352, 779, 800 | 352, 396, 500 
Applications being received per month. ...................-----.-.- 18, 000, 000 | 27, 000, 000 











Loans and advances to date: | 
aan @apnormetion, grand total... .. .. sei. 5. 2e eee enon nese 2, 345, 428, 288 | 2, 609, 928, 288 
eS STE EC DF AUT: 2, 022,888,707 | 2,334, 430, 314 
Advances, grand total 1, 453, 670,613 | 1, 740, 248, 920 














Unadvanced loan funds....._-.---------------------- 5 apenieripeladaiall 569, 218, 094 | 594, 181, 394 
Loan funds and loans, fiscal years 1950-51: | 
ES ee eae eee 350, 000, 000 | 264, 500, 000 
Amount drawn from contingency authorization.__.............-.-.-- 120, 000, 000 | 1 
RIE el Rickie en. ak, nn niniednahontngeivacuncminndiine einen <sipe’ 45, 109, 430 139, 957, 974 
De a IS PEI: 6 on 5 oni heed ne eh dda 515, 109, 430 404, 457, 974 
Loans, fiscal year to date -_-__- ae a ee 192, 766, 000 128, 960, 000 
Loans, actual 1950, estimated 1951.................-.--..-.-.-.--..-. 375, 151, 456 284, 000, 000 








1 Amount of contingency authorization for 1951 is $39,182,305. 
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Electrification loan program—Continued 





Percentage distribution (fiscal year) 

















| 1951 (to 
1949 1950 Feb. 16, 1951 
Loans by purpose: 
ee a eed 75.7 59. 4 | 59. 4 
oe a a 59.0 | 44.7 | 43.8 
Deficiencies. _- ; 6 SS “Caan hal 6.2 4.3 a3 
System improvement..--...........--..---- : } 10.5 10.4 12.4 
OE 5. Sanus. cneg tok net ESE 9.3 17.7 10. 6 
Transmission ---- ---. 7 ELA: WHET iin ail 9.6 | 17,7 22. 2 
Office buildings, warehouses, etc___.................._..- | 2.8 2.7 2.4 
Acquisitions LSP SERS STG ae ite Aen ae miso alee 2.1 1.7 2.4 
Radio communication. ................--.--- sabe eeWbmnal 4] +3 a 
knell oad one acini pinnbiainlniibuiat nwt ome wscee nudes | on -5 2.8 
Rs PUREE N ESS cS oS Ee eee ee 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Electrification construction program 
Fiscal years 





| 


1951 to Feb, 























1949 } 1950 | 16, 1951 
} | 
Loan funds advanced: | | 
RE SO Te ee NS aE $321, 286, 868 | $286, 658, 652 $181, 161, 742 
Loan funds unadvanced, end of year.__...........-..---- $557, 890, 332 | $646, 383,136 | $594, 181, 394 
Construction progress: } 
Miles energized ____.......- Wee EA IA Ene Oe Te | 173, 529 178, 651 | 1 80, 000 
Consumers connected-----...-.-.- ‘ng Tham eet a ei Se aE ay 514, 311 | 473, 607 | 1 184, 000 
iawn cgcewncknapuedeucvkecseeus a ol 3.0 | 2.6 | 12.3 
| | 
December— 
| 
1940 | 1949 1950 
| | 
Cost of distribution line per average weighted mile ?____.___-- 3 $720 | 5 $1,909 
| 


4 $1, 626 | 





1 Estimated. 

2 For typical system with density of 2.5 consumers per mile. 

* Designed for an average of 90 kilowatt-hours per consumer. 

4 Designed for an average of 250 kilowatt-hours per consumer. 
5 Designed for an average of 300 kilowatt-hours per consumer. 


At 1950 costs, a line of the 1940 capacity (90 kilowatt-hours) would cost about $1,280 per average mile, an 


increase of 78 percent over 1940 costs. 
design changes to handle the heavier loads. 


Status of electrification borrowers, June 30, 1950 


Number of borrowers: 


The remainder of the increase (87 percent) is due to the necessary 


He pers te cat Stealth tin eit page a Se caeene eae aes 980 
i a Sa a Ls pmo bamanbnr damathcuneqaunne nen 41 
Nee et an anadwancanonsudeenlanongabwnuaamnmee cums 24 
Ne eee cd ceenasauwana nmaoceenaabsogienmenud 2 
gl A et ED lle eee RES flats ee i aS I oY Kawase BLN. Re 1, 070 
Age and size of borrowers: 
Neen nn eT en ne ncaa nedautinnsaccodahccmumbenmshieiere years _. 5.4 
nw bd peilnawecnbcwatommideaaamobeebackee 3.2 
a inl eempibel auandtigeunmecat 1,019 


Consumers per system energized.___.__.....-....--..-2-2----- 
Investment per system energized 
Amount loaned per borrower 








79808S—51—pt. 2——-18 


Raid de photntebedenbh ake pewecaneWakdhnwpiannsnaipecrcadeone $2, 061, 000 


. $1, 560, 640 
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Status of electrification borrowers, June 30, 1950-—Continued 





Calendar years— 








1941 1949 1950 ! 
Operating status: 
EER TONAL NEL HA LE EE $35, 022,071 | $196, 717,304 | $241, 800, 000 
SPIRE A TERE SEEN EERE AES 19, 255, 938 123, 303, 472 149, 600, 000 
Net revenue before depreciation. __..................-...-- 7, 931, 417 53, 805, 906 67, 400, 000 
Net revenue after depreciation. _...................-- Wah (NA) 17, 898, 881 19, 900, 000 


| 





Cumulative to— 





Dec. 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1949 | Dec. 31, 1950 





Financial status: 


SE ET Oe RN ee I $107, 085, 709 | $203, 346, 158 $241, 853, 785 
Total payments made - - .-.. -- ee _.-----------------} $126, 098, 602 | $223, 114,845 | $268, 601,817 

TEE. b nnecedncetcc~sacccuesmeace bana $67, 729, 229 | $131, 466, 883 | $162, 704, 878 

NE, EY EASA. $58, 369,373 | $91,647,962 | $105, 896, 939 
Advance payments made... -..........---...-----------... $20, 052,590 | $20,714,203 | $27, 111,607 
Payments delinquent over 30 days___.............---.-..- $892, 941 $880, 873 | $706, 748 
Delinquency as percent of amount due____..__-...-.------ 0.8 0.4 | 0.3 
Number borrowers delinquent-.._.........--..--- nirainhion 62 67 43 














1 Estimated. ‘ 
Power consumption, costs and sources 





Calendar years 

















1950 ! 
Kilowatt-hour consumption per consumer-._.-..._---...--------..--------- 919 | 1, 602 2, 411 
Cost of energy pomaned per kilowatt-hour (cents). .........---.....----- 1.0 | .89 ; 85 
Revenue per kilowatt-hour, all consumers (cents) -_-_........-..--.----.---- 4.83 | 3, 65 3.10 






































Fiscal year 1949 Fiscal year 1950 
— | Percent | — Percent 
ae . 
| | 
Sources of power supplies: } 
Generated and used by REA borrowers___-_--.---- 494, 460, 000 8.2 | 466, 765, 000 6.2 
Purchased from other REA borrowers..........--- 334, 760, 000 5.5 505, 732, 000 6.6 
Purchased from non-REA suppliers-__----..--- _..|5, 201, 687, 000 86.3 6, 632, 595, 000 87.2 
Total input... ...........- Sy a Be 0 6, 030, 907, 000 100.0 |7, 605, 092, 000 100.0 
Cost Percent Cost Percent 
Sources and cost of all purchased power: 
EN ss Lo cmennasdnénsiaiminn $30, 681, 759 62.0 | $37, 634, 987 61.2 
iio reine ncreiepniinane aonminsmcconninie ‘ 5 187, 833 {3 
I ae toe tea aars eal aekdh Sessics se mies ae 13, 311, 244 26.9 16, 184, 319 26.3 
SE I nn wr ocens caneancecaseuomene 5, 271, 155 10.6 7, 498, 654 12.2 
Total purchase cost.............--.--------------- | 49, 506, 630 100.0 | 61, 505, 793 100.0 








i Estimated. 
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Progress and farms to be served 





Number | Percent 

















Farms electrified: 

Farms served Dec. 31, 1935... __- Seip en es Adadeed dine dacs kaoata } 743, 954 10.9 

ES RSI EE a a } 5, 053, 676 86.3 

Perms Oe ree ee a8, 2900. on sh so. es eee 1 5, 211, 150 188.9 

Source of farm service, Dec. 31, 1950: az oe 

CI ens onccuncnnesactvy eas «db gipwkbuiwsse cd} 2, 673, 930 51.3 

a ID ein a nw cneevecs ceca tcqaereswoncocsiocs- 2, 187, 260 42.0 

es GINS £5. os ec. Nsw Sk: 349, 960 6.7 

(SS TRESS Mar WRU ere Os PRO Ea ee a “5, 211, 150 100.0 
' 
All REA consumers, Dec. 31, 1950: Consumers connected (estimated).........____......... 3, 403, 774 
! Estimated. 
Rural telephone program 
Applications for loans to Feb. 16, 1951: 

Ne cs tip omininwaausetbacavoack 733 
ee III ice a hae ei PSs CI eon Ul, secu cn ccaecdbssatiocen 68 
Tene cw makuwoudanguadiatbies 53 
Number awaiting final action...._...............22..2 cndapwaetansianetcenees 612 


Amount of loans requested by applications on hand__.........-.-------- ee 2°64, 322 256 


























| 
| Number Percent 
Organizations submitting applications: 
RENNIE Oe ME CII Silo oan nam nnn a ptencnns sevions } 294 40.1 
Commercial corporations... ............-..-.- SS MS SETAE d } 223 39.4 
Cooperatives and mutuals, incorporated Ri mailn Ghia Ghee 6m vismeraaien | 39 5.3 
Cooperatives and mutuals, unincorporated -._............-..-.-.---- soscenee 145 19.8 
i a et EEN i on re ceapiecuinnucsucwacewersacs 18 2.5 
IG RAMEN owen set osiva dS cinen say beens eeplee tee el na<sats<ennc sean 14 1.9 
aa Red ink wateceeanesada>ssachy késuauenanadds ciibeigscernsea<nas | 733 100. 0 
Loan authorizations: _ 
IR na cundnawwcbenvauauctann’s Pod nee ada wioken<iavatn ia eohl amet teak oe $25, 000, 000 
Loan allocations, 1950...............-- parents ppwst'ch Maeda lbaknn edna ndidhe udcbinewsnky ae 
1951 carry-Over............-. SMe soncchbes (WINES wt eReREES Ean emus dans Sjuachuwaneaduunenis 21, 573, 500 
EN laa ors rk ant SCA eniagdceu eb uuecnuscsecss deunsduuguaburnuansmhasck 32, 500, 000 
ie cca honk «pik eumacia einai acheniwa eudsnsecn came seunicon 54, 073, 500 
Loan allocations: 
st oh bt uid cins Mine Aaa hocine MEMES ows tx aa:b's- vgsanade ekemos 3, 426, 500 
EER RE PTE OT RE PE RECTED Pe. 9, $48 
os lg Gan oc con adwudanesaccenandemacbc de esens 6, 989 
a a ae ind wisn ninanwecnwaewgiobinnans 16, 837 
ee int, on sawn dni ens MCh adwe a wenedsmieh bua mesianns once "$20, 416, 000 
Neen i chad aac area wien eaten dhanin oleae acs 55, 154 
Old subscribers to be improved 1 Se EE SR HEE tg EE Ut decciiee 37, 043 
aD i aia Dade dé ddielclesiawieiddews deadaueamtsy 92, 197 
Advances: 
ce EE EE epee manne Seni te etter 8 
Amount advanced to Feb. 16, 1951- bast cc ipini cae alan Panella det $61, 585 


Mr. Wuirten. If ER is ? edlaiaae’ tai: weiitleiies we thank 
you. 

Mr. Wickarp. We thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. : 

Mr. Wuitten. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 
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WITNESSES 


THE SECRETARY 


SECRETARY 


ATIONS 


AND OPERATIONS 


Funds available for ob 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
ARTHUR B. THATCHER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPER- 


ligation 


KNOX T. HUTCHINSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
STANLEY P. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF 


RALPH R. WILL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 


WILLIAM E. WEIR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF PLANT 


EARL J. SMITH, CHIEF, OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





























| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 











DIRECT OF LIGATIONS 






Appropriation or estimate 
Balance transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration,” pursuant to Public Law 359_- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration” _ - 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, “Department of 
Agriculture” 















Total direct obligations 





REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 





Total obligations 








$2, 175, 300 


13, 755 
—39, 721 


| | 
| 


| $2,161, 300 






















2, 149, 334 


7, 307 
8,094 












2, 164, 735 





122, 986 















110, 761 





2, 202, 000 


110, 761 








2, 287, 721 


2, 254. 961 | 


| 





2, 312, 761 












Obligations by activities 












Description 


1950 actual 


: = 
1951 estimate | 1952 estinate 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. General administration __. 
. Personnel administration and service __.--- 

. Budgetary and financial administration and service _ 
General operations - - 
. Office of Hearing Examiners. .........--------- plsaeniabapetds 





oe. Oh 





Total direct obligations 









REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


. General administration 
. Personnel administration and service 
. Budgetary and financial administration and service 
ESR LLL IEE AIOE OER 






mone 





RE IE ci isn eneuiginmhincaedntapunimhinsinbesiats . 





$455, 586 


556, 787 542, 403 

649, 063 655, 345 

442, 502 428, 238 
60, 797 















542, 281 
655, 261 
446, 122 

73, 515 










2, 164, 735 | 





2, 202, 000 


































40, 533 35, 298 
25, 923 24, 090 24,090 
32) 737 28, 498 28, 498 
23,793 22) 875 22) 875 
122,986 | 110, 761 _ 0, 761 
~ 2, 287, Tal | | ~~ 9954, 961 | | ~ 2,312, 761 


















stimate 


110, 761 


2, 312, 761 


mages en 


apesactagetier a: 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of 


rmanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 


405 
1 


Average number of all employees 388 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates __ 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 


$2, 081, 811 
9, 199 


8, 590 
2, 600 





Total personal service obligations 2, 094, 948 | 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 1, 979, 411 1, 947, 729 


4, 78, 670 
I nn nck nn edlbeedunndons = 8, 900 
Ne ne oe os oc eaeinwectaws 22, 751 
Rents and utility services._..................-...- neh TANS 4, 000 
Printing and reproduction 55, 100 
Ole eens Ger Wiens... 3, 615 

Services performed by other agencies 6, 627 
Supplies and materials 12, 188 
Equipment 4, 350 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 70 
Taxes and assessments 200 








2, 164, 735 | 


2, 144, 200 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 


Travel 4, 330 


} 400 400 
Printing and reproduction 300 | 300 300 


SS EERE SR aaa en 1, 305 | 1,197 865 


122, 986 | 











Total reimbursable obligations 110, 761 | 110, 761 


| 2, 287,721 | 








Total obligations 


2,254,961 | 2,312, 761 





Mr. Wuitren. We come now to the Office of the Secretary. 

I would like to have pages 360 through 364 of volume 2 of the justi- 
fications, included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture was established as an executive department by 
the act of May 15, 1862. The Secretary of Agriculture, assisted by the Under 
Secretarv, the Assistant Secretary, and members of his immediate staff, directs 
the work of the Department, formulates and developes poiicy, integrates the 
several programs of the Department, maintains departmental relationships with 
agricultural organizations and others in the development of farm programs, co- 
ordinates Department programs in the several river basins, renders administra- 
tive decisions in regulatory proceedings pertinent to Department programs, and 
maintains close liaison with Members of Congress on all matters pertaining to 
legislation and policy in order to insure adequate performance of the agriculture 
programs. . 

The following offices assist the Secretary and his immediate staff in the dis- 
charge of specific departmental functions: 

The Office of Personnel was established April 7, 1925, as the Office of Personnel 
and Business Administration. On June 1, 1934, this Office was divided into 
three parts, one of which was given the title “Office of Personnel.” 

The Office of Personnel serves as a staff agency of the Secretary, having respon- 
sibility for the personnel-management program of the Department. This pro- 
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gram includes classification, job evaluation, salary and wage administration, 
recruitment, placement, retirement, separations, leave, employee relations, train- 
ing, safety, organization, investigations, and health. The Office has responsibility 
for the developing of personnel policy for the Department and the executing and 
interpreting of the intents and policies expressed in over 200 laws; various Execu- 
tive orders and the rules, regulations, policies and decisions of the several agencies 
of the Government in the field of personnel management. In carrying out these 
responsibilities, the Office delegates substantial authority to agencies within the 
Department for the operational phases of the appointment, classification, and 
disciplinary activities. Policy and basic procedures developed by the Office are 
carried out through agency personnel offices. In addition to the continuous 
day-to-day contacts on specific problems, the Office conducts a systematic and 
periodic review to insure unification of the personnel-management program and 
to measure its effectiveness and how well it serves the agencies’ personnel-man- 
agement requirements. 

The Office of Budget and Finance was established by order of the Secretary on 
June 1, 1934. It serves as a staff agency of the Secretary in carrying out depart- 
mental functions relating to over-all administration of the budgetary, procure- 
ment, and fiscal affairs of the Department. It has responsibility for providing 
leadership and coordination of these activities throughout the Department, in- 
cluding the acquisition and distribution of funds; accounting; auditing; budgetary 
and financial reporting; budget, fiscal, and procurement organization and manage- 
ment; purchasing, warehousing, utilization and disposal of administrative and 
operating supplies and equipment; and related activities. It coordinates in the 
field the activities of area agricultural equipment committees to insure maxi- 
mum effective utilization of administrative supplies and equipment owned and 
procured by the Department. 

The Office also has responsibility for formulating and promulgating depart- 
mental policies and procedures relating to the above functions, including the 
review and evaluation of program and legislative proposals for budgetary, finan- 
cial, and related implications, and, in cooperation with staff and program agencies, 
for obtaining improvements in the management and operation of work programs 
administered by the Department. The Office acts as Department liaison on all 
such matters with the Bureau of the Budget, General Services Administration, 
General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and others. It also provides 
liaison with congressional Committees on Appropriations and with the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The Office of Plant and Operations was established by secretarial order March 
1, 1939. The Office of Plant and Operations exercises general direction of the 
housing of the Department’s activities, including technical services incident to 
the design and approval of construction projects related thereto, contractual 
authority as it pertains to the leasing of commercial space and all matters con- 
cerned with the disposition of surplus real property; exercises general responsibility 
for the planning and development of the records-management programs of the 
Department; provides certain technical and engineering advisory services per- 
taining to the acquisition, utilization, and maintenance of automotive, heavy, 
scientific, and photographic and other reproduction equipment; exercises general 
coordination of automotive repair shop, equipment depot, and cartographic, 
photogrammetric, and photographic laboratory activities in order to derive the 
most effective use of these facilities, and plans or reviews proposals for the estab- 
lishment of such departmental facilities; and technical operations in connection 
with mapping projects, including approval of aerial photographic survey projects, 
and all planimetric, topographic, cadastral, and mosaic mapping projects in 
excess of 60 square miles. 

The Office also operates certain departmental services in the District of Colum- 
bia, including telephone, telegraph, photographic, duplicating, addressing and 
mailing, central storage and distribution of supplies and forms, motor transport 
and service garage, and the departmental post office. 
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The Office of Plant and Operations serves as Department liaison with other 
Government agencies on matters pertaining to its functions. 

The Office of Hearing Examiners was established by the Secretary December 
9, 1946, to carry out the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act relating 
to holding of hearings (5 U. 8. C. 1006, 1010). The hearing examiners hold quasi- 
legislative hearings upon request of the administrative agencies of the Depart- 
ment and quasi-judicial hearings on disciplinary complaints filed by the Depart- 
ment against individuals and on petitions filed by private parties asking relief 
from some action of the Department or its agencies. 

In general, the examiners make reports, recommend decisions, and perform 
such related duties as are required by the Administrative Procedure Act and 
statutory provisions, regulations, and rules of practice applicable to their work. 

On November 30, 1950, employment in the staff offices comprising the Office of 
the wna ed consisted of 546 employees, 532 of whom were in Washington and 14 
in the field. 





Estimated, Budget esti- 
1951 mate, 1952 





Direct appropriation “ | $2, 144, 200 | 2, 202, 000 
1 





Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1951____- ees SUE See. Re Se 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_________- AES pent ner Nee aero — 24, 600 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates from ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration”’ 
for employee health services at the Agricultural Research Center__ +7, 500 
Transfers from other appropriations. ...............------------- 109, 280 
Base for 1952___-__. : he Pe SEEN A, 2, 253, 480 
Budget estimate, 1952: 
Direct appropriation. _________- : $2, 202, 000 
Transfers, 1952, from other appropriations 109, 280 


‘Lotal available, 19052... --...-..-.- a4 hg chin EO 


Increase_______. E Ca ae ae +57, 800 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


For more effective liaison between the Department and the com- 
missioners and secretaries of agriculture of the several States 

For representation on the New England-New York Interageney 
Committee and to coordinate departmental participation in de- 
velopment of the agricultural phases of a resources development 
program for that area__-_- ee : : 

For more adequately staffing the Department’s records administration — 
program, the Seecretarv’s records section, and the central depart- 
mental telephone  SwihenPOara. .-. .. essences on ae +18, 000 

For strengthening the work of the Office of Hearing Examiners +10, 75 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation 


+ 16, 000 
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Project statement 





\ 
Increase or decrease 





1951 (esti- 1952 (esti- 
Project mated) | GSA mated) 
adjust- | Other 
ment 





. General administration $491, 140 $490, 747 $520, 119 
. Personnel administration and service. " 579, 792 565, 012 22 . 564, 890 
. Budgetary and financial administration and 
service 678, 491 683, 843 683, 759 

. General operations... - 466, 295 451, 113 . 468, 997 
. Office of hearing examiners_. BR pe RES | 60, 797 7 7 73, 515 
Unobligated balance._..................- Bae 39, 721 





Biatert Seen aR 
Total available... .........................] 2,316,236 | 2, 253, 480 3, 31, 750 2, 311, 280 
Transferred from— 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agri- | 
culture”. __ —86, 780 | . 280 | peastinag —-84, 280 
“Flood control, Department ‘of Agriculture”’_| —25, 000 —25, 2 —25, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration” _ . -| —13, 755 

Transfer in 1952 estimates from ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of Administrator, Agriculture 
Research Administration” 

Transfer in 1951 estimates from “Research and 
M: arketing Act, 1946, a of (sa | 
ture”’ 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 























Total appropriation or estimate 





Mr. Wuirren. We have with us today Mr. Knox T. Hutchinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and his staff. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hutchinson, along with your 
associates. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, before Assistant Secretary Hutchin- 
son begins, I wonder if I could comment regarding this estimate as 
shown on page 363 of the justification notes. 

The estimate for 1952 is $2,202,000. That includes an increase, also 
shown on that same page, of $10,750 for strengthening the work of the 
Office of Hearing Examiners. 

At the time this estimate was prepared, and based on experience 
during the fiscal year 1950, it looked like the workload during 1951 
and 1952 was going to increase, particularly in the areas of work in- 
volving marketing agreements. 

However, we have made a recent survey of that again, and, due to 
the changed commodity situation, the hearings are not increasing as 
we had contemplated they would either in the agricultural marketing- 
agreements work or in work in connection with the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act. 

So, we are proposing that that increase be deleted. We have con- 
sulted with the Budget Bureau about it, and you may be hearing from 
them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us hope that we will find more places like that. 
There are places where we are being asked to spend more money. 
Let it be hoped that we can find further places where we can reduce 
expenditures. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hutchinson. 
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IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Hutcuinson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
The appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture actu- 
ally provides funds for five organizational units, each with its own 
functions and staff responsibilities. The first of these is the immediate 
Office of the Secretary, and including the Secretary, the Under Secre- 
tary, and the Assistant Secretary, and their staffs. This is shown in 
the budget as ‘‘General administration.” 

Then there are the Office of Personnel, the Office of Budget and 
Finance, the Office of Plant Operations, referred to as “General 
operations,’’ and the Office of Hearing Examiners. 

With the chairman’s permission, | would like to take up at this 
point the item ‘General administration,” the Secretary’s immediate 
office, and then let the heads of the other staff offices, who are present, 
discuss their respective activities in such detail as the chairman may 
desire. 

The Department’s estimates for 1952 include two specific items of 
increase for the Secretary’s office. The first of these, in the amount 
of $17,000, provides for means of liaison between the Department 
and the secretaries, commissioners, and directors of agriculture of 
the several States. We do not now have funds for this work. 

State agricultural officials have long urged on the Department that 
they be provided with a point of contact at the secretarial level. 
They point out that they are the only important agricultural group 
which does not have a department contact office such as the Extension 
Service or the Office of Experimental Stations. 

Through resolutions adopted at national annual meetings for the 
past several years, they have requested that the Secretary recognize 
this need. 

We believe that this important group of agricultural officials should 
be brought into more active participation in connection with programs 
of the Department which are related to the work of the State depart- 
ments of agriculture. 

In order to facilitate such cooperation, we are asking for sufficient 
funds to provide for one upper-grade employee, necessary stenographic 
help, and a reasonable amount of travel and miscellaneous expenses. 

The person appointed must travel considerably, as his work will 
require meetings with regional groups and attendance at other meet- 
ings. For the present, pending action on this request, Secretary 
Brannan has assigned this function to one of his assistants as an 
additional duty in order that a start may be made now on organizing 
the work. However, this should be a full-time job. 

The other item of increase in the Secretary’s immediate office, in 
the amount of $16,000, relates to coordination of the land- and w ater- 
resources program in the New England-New York area. 

Mr. Ralph Will has already spoken about this item; so I will not 
discuss it further unless you have a question relating to it. 

With the committee’s permission and unless there are questions, the 
heads of the several staff offices will proceed to discuss with you their 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Sria.er. No questions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have no questions at this point. 
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Mr. Horan. No questions. 
Mr. Wurrren. We will proceed then in any order you wish, 
Mr. Hurcurinson. Mr. Thatcher. 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 





Mr. Tuatcuer. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we do have 

a request here for a small increase, I took the liberty of preparing a 
short statement which I would like to read.. I would like to emphasize 
in brief some of the reasons why the respective increases are very 
fe much needed. 
. In the field of Records Administration, where we are asking for 
funds to employ one additional records-management analyst, we are 
trying to do a job of considerable magnitude with a small staff of 
skilled technicians and operating through developed skills in the 
several bureaus and agencies of the Department. 

When one considers that the Department of Agriculture has been 
in the process of making and accumulating complex and diversified 
records over the many years, it should be realized that to develop and 
adopt patterns for their current management is something which 
cannot be accomplished in a short space of time. 

As of today, there are seven major activities of the Department of 
Agriculture which have records officers administering records-manage- 
ment programs. Each of these agencies, however, operates in many 
field offices which presents to its records technicians major problems 
of developing and maintaining adequate field records-management 
programs. 

In addition, there are other offices with which we have worked 
from time to time in reorganizing and recommending changes in 
existing systems. In this field, however, like any other management 
field, a constant day-by-day alertness to the problem is necessary 
because records are accumulating in great quantities day by day. 
They not only present a current management problem but also the 
problem of their eventual disposition. 


Seale a 
$e nn RMS NE SEE 


revs 



















PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 





We have a considerable turn-over in our staff, as I believe we were 
about the first agency which began to do extensive training in the 
field of records management. Many of our graduates, roughly 15 in 
number, have gone to other Government agencies. I mention this 
because it demonstrates the fact that we have not had a sutained 
employment of skilled technicians. 

At the present time, with the exception of Mr. Lucas, the Chief of 
our Records Administration Division, there is only one employee of 
the staff who has had more than 1 year’s service in this field. Our 
last veteran, so to speak, transferred to the Economic Stabilization 
Administration to assume charge of their records management pro- 
gram. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 







TO DEPARTMENT AGENCIES 








It would be difficult to outline in detail our method of approach in 
handling technical assistance to the agencies. It is believed, however, 
that I might take a few cases and quickly summarize the types of 
results obtained. 
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At the time of the return of the Rural Electrification Administration 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Washington, D. C., we made a complete 
survey, at the request of the Administrator of that agency, of both 
their records and their system of records management. This was 
done primarily to afford an opportunity to dispose of as much record 
material as possible, as had been approved by the Congress for 
disposal, thereby eliminating the cost of moving to Washington 
records not necessary for further use. As a result of this action and 
the recommendations made to the head of that agency, a very success- 
ful records management program is now in effect. 

In another instance we were requested by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to institute a survey and make recom- 
mendations for improved records management practices in that 
agency. Our records management technician received excellent co- 
operation from the Bureau staff and, in turn, was able to present 
recommendations which were accepted and placed in effect. 

In this particular case, however, we lost the services of that records 
management technician as he transferred to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to head up their records program. 

Since transferring to that agency he has instituted surveys in many 
of their field offices, and is doing an excellent job of developing and 
maintaining an effective records management program. 

A further case that might be of interest is the survey and recom- 
mendations for improved records practices at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., made at the request of the Chief of the 
Forest Service. This project was accomplished by one of our tech- 
nicians and, due to the fact that there were competent skills available 
in the laboratory, their staff was able to pick up the recommendations 
which were made and put them into effect, with excellent results. 

I do want to mention briefly in passing our work with the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Two members of our staff, 
one of whom has recently transferred to the Economic Stabilization 
Administration, made a records survey in one of the divisions of that 
Bureau. They received excellent cooperation and the results of their 
efforts were very gratifying. They also completed a survey and 
actually did some reorganization of records, including disposition, at 
two field stations of this division; namely, Gulfport and Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

At Gulfport they inventoried 680 linear feet of records, equivalent 
to the contents of 85 four-drawer filing cabinets. Of this quantity, 
196 linear feet of records were disposed of under existing congressional 
authorities; 267 linear feet have been scheduled to the National 
Archives for authority to dispose, and 217 linear feet remain as current 
operating records. 

Although the work done in this particular division represents only 
one segment of the Bureau’s records problem, it does furnish some 
indication of the over-all problems to be resolved in other divisions 
and suggests ways for perhaps a more effective handling of their 
records. We intend to cooperate in every way in assisting the Bureau 
to get the job done. 

I should like to mention in passing that the Department disposed 
of 197,536 linear feet of records during the fiscal year 1950, as com- 
pared with 144,114 linear feet in the fiscal year 1949. 
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DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE MATERIAL 


The records disposed of, 197,536 linear feet, are equivalent to the 
contents of approximately 24,662 four-drawer steel filing cabinets, 
with a replacement value in excess of $1,000,000. 

The other items of increase deal with our operations, and I would 
like to leave with the committee mimeographed copies of our workload 
figures over a period of years in the Secretary’s Records Section and 
the Department Telephone Switchboard Section. These are operations 
that must be maintained adequately because they render a very 
important service to the Department as a whole. ° 

Mr. Wuarrren. Thank you, Mr. Thatcher. 

I notice your report with reference to the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. This committee has interested itself par- 
ticularly in the operations of that Bureau, both last year and this year. 
Our reports for the present year show that one of the major problems 
in the Bureau is this question of old records. 

Our report states: 

The files of the various field installations should be periodically reviewed for 
the purpose of purging them of obsolete and worthless records. Personnel records 
of former employees should be centralized, probably in Washington, D. C., thus 
relieving expensive commercial space and providing a central reference for prior 
employment data. 

The report then goes ahead and indicates that several places that 
have been visited use much of their space to maintain files of former 
temporary employees. 

Mr. TratcHer. That is correct. 

Mr. WuirteN. It seems to be one of their principal problems. 

Now, here is another thing that I notice here. Our report from 
these investigators states that, to some extent at least, the Secretary 
is rather a prisoner of the various bureaus; that the actual operating 
part of the Department is the bureau set-up where the bureau head 
is more or less the top man. 

These hearings also indicate that to be true. 

It was testified here that the Secretary’s office doesn’t pass on what 
agency needs may be in the way of personnel. Mr. Reed in the Bureau 
of Personnel is not the one who determines the amount of personnel in 
a given agency. The budget office does not pass on how much per- 
sonnel they should have in any given bureau or agency. And, accord- 
ing to your report, they are wasting worlds of space and a lot of money 
in keeping old records and you can only get into the matter at the 
bureau’s request. 

If you will check your statement, in each instance you said, “* * * 
at the request of the bureau head.”’ 

Mr. Tuatcuer. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. So it seems that here we have this big Department 
broken up into a large number of divisions, each one handling its own 
affairs. And nobody from the top side is able to tell how many folks 
they shall have or even what records they should keep, unless requested 
to do so. 

Now, we cannot reorganize the Department, and perhaps I should 
wait until the Secretary is up here to go into that. But did you 
know, or did anybody here know, that with regard to one program of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, there are five layers 
of supervision between the work and the Department in Washington? 
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Mr. Hurcutinson. I did not know how much it was, but I did know 
that some such condition existed. 

Mr. Horan. I believe that was five layers between the national and 
the regional office. 

Mr. Waurrrten. I think it was Washington, but the record is here. 
I do not know which one of us may be recalling it correctly. Why, 
you could keep in touch with the field work better by the grapevine 
than you can through that many layers of people. 

Now, is that proper organization? Is it your job to go into these 
bureaus and see what they are doing and tell them what to do, or do 
you just wait until they ask you? 

Mr. Tuarcuer. I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like you to first answer and then comment. 

“Mr. Tuatrcuer. No, sir; we do not wait. We recognize this fact: 
That the tremendous size of the institution is sufficient to stagger our 
six technicians, and we have no hope—lI do not believe anyone could 
hold hope—that we could be the panacea of all the records ills. 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


Records management is a new field, Mr. Chairman. It is a new 
field with a lack of trained personnel because there has never been 
anything done spectacularly in this particular field. 

,. Now, as we go along we are trying to develop in the agencies people 
with comparable skills to ours, not only in W ashington but in the 
field. 

Mr. Wuirren. You make a very good statement, and my question 
is not directed to you except by way of illustration. I am discussing 
the system of having a lot of independent bureaus with nobody at 
the top having any right to go in and say how much personnel they 
shall have, how many records they shall have, or what system they 
shall have. 

In other words, it looks as if the Secretary’s office is a central 
clearinghouse where the bureaus can swap ideas and opinions, as indi- 
cated by this report and some of the testimony that we have had. 

That is one side of the testimony. Now, if there is another side, 
I want to know about it. 

Mr. Tuoarcuer. I would hate like thunder to change the pattern 
of our reports because—and you must realize this, Mr. Chairman— 
considering the position that staff officers occupy, to step out and do 
things and take credit for particular things, human nature being what 
it is, will mean that you will find it a little bit difficult to get the kind 
of whole-hearted interest—not a lack of cooperation, but whole- 
hearted interest—in getting the job done because we always rather 
have a bad feeling toward the man who is operating under that 
I-can-do-it-better-than-thou philosophy. We do not believe in doing 
that. 

We believe more in trying to work with them, and the results have 
proved themselves. They have proved themselves very definitely, 
and although the choice of language might be bad here, referring to 
the ‘‘request of the chief”, and I wish I could say this off the record, 
I think that psycholo ically it is just a little better way of saying it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, you may be right, and again, perhaps the 
last man that I should be talking to is the records man, because you 
take over after the thing is done. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Wuitren. And the question of how the Secretary’s office op- 
erates is a matter that we should perhaps be talking to these other 
entlemen about. The only reason I raised the point with you was 
sao of the statement that you took this action at the request of the 
bureaus. 

Now, it is hard for me to believe that the Secretary of Agriculture 
knew how this Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine had been 
running. If he did he would certainly have been chargeable with lack 
of effort in trying to straighten it out. 

We happened to investigate that Bureau. What the facts would be 
with regard to other bureaus, had they happened to be investigated, 
I do not know. We expect to have other parts investigated. I am 
striking at the system and not at the individuals in the Department, 
because they are just as patriotic and as hard-working as anybody. 
I know that. 

But if this system is such that the Secretary does not have super- 
visory control, at least to the extent of knowing what is going on in 
the various bureaus, somebody should do something about it. 

Mr. Reed testified here the other day as head of the Bureau of 
Personnel, that he did not have control over the number of employees 
for a given activity. Mr. Roberts does not have it. In fact, the 
statement was that the bureaus determine that. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. I would like to cite a case, Mr. Chairman, why, 
in a sense, we just do not like the word “control.” I was down in the 
Dallas area 3 or 4 weeks ago, observing how their men go out to the 
counties, particularly the FHA men, doing their management job in 
the field of space utilization and records control. They have an 
actual management sales program. 

They have a set-up to show the county man and the State people 
the ideal ways of doing things. It is interesting; it is a fascinating 
presentation. You just cannot help but sit there and feel like patting 
them on the back and complimenting them for a splendid job wel 
done. 

Now, in the FHA there has been the development of skills recognized 
in the housekeeping field, and the agency has done a good job con- 
sistently. They have recognized this type of work as important. 

There are some agencies of the department who have not given 
quite a similar recognition to those kinds of skills because I think they 
have been overshadowed a lot of times by the importance of scientific 
and research skills. 

They are recognizing now, as a result of your investigators’ report, 
that some of these things that we have been hammering at a long time 
cannot be bypassed. 

The E. and P.Q. is searching strenuously now to find aman in that 
organization with enough native ability, know-how, and desire to want 
to go in and do a good records job. We do not have the scientific 
knowledge nor the manpower to do the agency job, because just today 
they talked to me about—and I do not quite dare state the number— 
the millions of cards of insect identification. This is the only record 
there is in the world, a record that has been accumulated over many, 
many years. 

For security alone, what would you do with it? Are you going to 
microfilm it? How are you going to maintain constant, day-by-day 
contact with the people who want to get information with respect to 
these records? 
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It just floors me to listen to it. I could not explain it. That is 
only one of many of the kinds of things which you are going to find 
in these research organizations. 

But we are going to keep plugging after it, Mr. Chairman. We 
have made good progress and we feel that one of these days we will 
come up here with a much better story than we have at this time. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is no attack on your own organization. You 
have a small group that is doing the best it can about training people 
and then putting those people into the bureaus. But we do not see 
any central unit at the top that supervises the handling of records. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. I think that would be an almost impossible task, 
Mr. Chairman, considering the size of the institution. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, we might save a lot of money if we had some 
people at the top looking into these matters. 

Take this Gulfport, Miss., situation. That reads well in your 
statement. But we cannot lose sight of the fact that perhaps the 
reason is because we sent some investigators out into the field and 
they came back with a report on the situation there. Your small 
group got on it and I am glad that you did. But if we had not 
investigated it we do not have any reason to believe that you would 
have known about it, and not knowing about it, that you would 
have ever had any chance to do anything about it. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. May I clear the record, Mr. Chairman, on that 
point? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. [| assure you that that is not the fact. When we 
went into the Bureau, Mr. Sheals wanted us to tackle one of the more 
difficult divisions from the standpoint of trying to do a demonstration 
job, so domestic plant quarantine was chosen. We started on the 
Washington end and then I suggested to him that our technician ought 
to get out and see one or two of the Division’s field stations and see 
what the story was there. 

So they did pick those two. One of the main points of operation 
in domestic plant quarantine is at Gulfport, Miss. I can say very 
frankly that I have not seen that phase of the report, so I did not 
know that the committee’s investigators had been to that point. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to indicate that as an absolute fact. 
But we did have this report, and one of the places that they were 
critical of was Gulfport. That was last year. 

All of this is not directed to you. I was discussing all of this in 
connection with the Secretary’s office. Again we expect to go into 
this with him personally before we complete our hearings. 

You might proceed, then, unless there are some questions, on the 
next segment of the Office. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Mr. Reid. 
Mr. Wuirren. This is Mr. Reid from the Personnel Section. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Reip. Mr. Chairman, there are no increases requested in the 
appropriations for personnel administration services this year. The 
appropriation request is the same as it was last year, less $122 which 
is to be transferred to the General Services Administration. 

Any explanation that we could make would be about the general 
operations of our organization as it is. 
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There is very considerable pressure on personnel organizations 


at this time because personnel is scarce. 
in recruiting needed personnel. 


There is a lot of difficulty 
There is very considerable turn-over. 


Our turn-over is running much heavier than it did during the last 


4 or 5 years. 


TRANSFERS OUT OF THE DEPARTMENT 


A great many transfers are being made out of our organizations now 
into other Government organizations. 
Mr. Wurrren. I wish you would furnish a report as of as late a 
date as you can, showiug your total employment and how many 
people have transferred to the defense activities or to other activities. 
Mr. Rerp. That report is available now. 
Mr. Wuirren. We might insert that report in the record in con- 
nection with Mr. Reid’s statement. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Number of employees who transferred to defense agencies including intradepartment 
transfers during pertod Nov. 15, 1950, to Feb. 15, 1951; number of employees who 
transferred within the department to a higher grade position during period Sept. 2, 


1950, to Feb. 15, 1951; 


number of employees who transferred to defense agencies 


and who were entitled to ree mployment rights under Civil Service regulation and 
who were denied such rights during period Nov. 15, 1950, to Feb. 15, 1951 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AS OF JANUARY 31, 1951 


The Department of Agriculture on January 31, 1951, had 433 fewer employees 
than it did on December 31, 1950. 
The number of employees in the Department on January 31, 1951, in the field 


and Washington were: 
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Mr. Rerp. This report shows the transfers to other Government 
agencies after November 15 and to February 15, from the time the 
transfer arrangement was worked out with reemployment rights by 
the Civil Service Commission up to the closest date to the present 
that we could get. 

Mr. Wauirren. Of course, between the dates you have mentioned 
there was not much of the time during which personnel had reemploy- 
ment rights, that order having been issued only a short time ago by 
the Civil Service Commission. I believe the effective date of that 
provision is March 1, is it not? 

Mr. Rei. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. So you have not felt the effect of that as yet? 

Mr. Rerp. That goes into effect tomorrow. That has to do with 
the employment rights given to all individuals who transfer to defense 
agencies. 

Mr. Wuirren. Until that was done, there were no reemployment 
rights, and that was a deterrent toward transferring. 

Mr. Ret. Yes. 

Mr. Warrren. You state that you are having many requests for 
new employees. Do you have any chance to pass Judgment on 
whether they can get by with the remainder of the employees, or is 
it your job to get whatever employees the operating agency says it 
needs? 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Rerp. We have no direction of the programs of the depart- 
ment, so that if a man in charge of a program says that it takes so 
many people to do this type of work, the only thing that we can do 
is to see that there is proper utilization of the personnel. We give 
assistance to agencies in seeing that personnel is properly trained to 
perform the jobs. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there any supervisory or investigatory group in 
the Secretary’s office that can investigate to see whether agencies 
have too many people? 

Mr. Anpersen. [ think the answer to the same question the other 
day was “‘ No.” 

Mr. Wurrren. That is my recollection, too. 

Mr. Roserrs. I made the observation that Mr. Reid has two or 
three men on his staff who are available to go in and look over the 
general organizational structures of the agencies and to observe their 
over-all personnel administration. 
79808—51—pt. 2 
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But I believe he only has about two or three men available for that 

urpose. 

“ Mr. Rep. We have a very limited number of people in our organi- 
zation, the personnel management unit, working on that. We do 
reviewing of organization plans. 

I think I told you before, Mr. Chairman, that one of the things 
where we are deficient in is in the amount of personnel we can put on 
review work so we can know what is going on in the agencies and can 
make recommendations for changes within the agencies. 

Mr. Wurrren. This whole line of questioning tends to substantiate 
the findings of these investigators to the effect that the top group 
here in Washington has little, if anything, to do with controlling the 
size, the operations, or any other phase of the work in the various 
bureaus. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. At least, Mr. Chairman, this leaves the impression 
in my mind that the Secretary does have the power to pass orders on 
down the line. But I think the Secretary’s office is more or less 
working in the dark in many instances. 

In the first place, it must, from all appearances, as far as I can see, 
take the word of each bureau chief as to the essentiality of the number 
of people on their particular payroll. I certainly would like to see, as 
a matter of efficiency, a very small division in the Secretary’s office 
whose business it would be, not to confer with the bureau chiefs, but 
to go right into the various bureaus and keep up an intensive, per- 
manent following-up investigation of the need for all of the tremendous 
personnel in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Stiguer. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to say that I would 
like to associate myself with the statement of my colleague, Mr. 
Andersen, particularly in view of the fact that we see here on page 362 
that the Secretary’s office has 546 employees, and certainly it would 
appear that somewhere among those they would be able to find a 
group that would, by direction of the Secretary, go into these different 
agencies and find out what is wrong. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And report right back to the Secretary who, after 
all, in the final analysis, is responsible to the Congress. 

Mr. Stricter. That is right. 

Mr. Waurrren. Of course, that is the whole purpose of my line of 
questioning. I want to see where and why and how we can bring 
about closer supervision. 

Now, the committee is not in shape to say that these bureaus have 
too many people. We can say we do not know, and you cannot tell 
us. We have had them investigated, and the reports in the cases we 
have investigated would indicate too many people. 

Mr. ANperRSEN. Of course, I think, Mr. Chairman, such a little 
division should be in the office of the Budget Officer, whose office in 
turn is part of the Secretary’s Office. I think it should be his respon- 
sibility to be able to come here to the subcommittee and tell us that, 
in his opinion, the personnel requested in these revised estimates is, 
in each of these agencies, 100 percent correct. He should be able to 
testify to that from his own knowledge, working in the Secretary’s 
office, as he does, and having available to himself, as he would have, 
a few well-qualified people to go from one end of the Department, 
the field and Washington, and ferret out the possible people who do 
not belong in the Department. 
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Mr. Roserts. May I comment here, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 
Mr. Roserts. I would like to say, on behalf of myself and my 
office—and I suppose that what I say is probably true of the other 
staff agencies as well—I will let them correct it, if it is not—that as 
head of a staff office in the Department of Agriculture, as the Budget 
Officer of the Department, I would be the last person in the world to 
say that I do not have some responsibility in this area. 

I want to say very frankly that within the limited staff that I have, 
Iam trying to do the best job that I can. I had intended to call the 
committee’s attention later to the fact that in 1942 my office, with 
$529,000 had 200 positions; in 1952, with $683,000, I will have only 
122.4 positions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I certainly think you have been doing a splendid 
job, and your predecessor has ahead of you, but this is a new depar- 
ture. I am suggesting this in an effort to economize in our govern- 
mental set-up. 

Mr. Roserts. With as big an organization as the Department of 
Agriculture is, and with the responsibility in bureau and agency heads 
to carry out programs, I think any staff office has to work on the 
premise that, to the extent that staff and facilities will permit, it is the 
responsibility of that staff office to know what the bureaus and agencies 
are doing. At the same time it must be recognized that the respon- 
sibility for the efficiency of operations in each bureau or agency must 
rest with the head of the bureau or agency who is responsible for carry- 
ing out the program of work. The responsibility for the program and 
the authority to determine the methods of its prosecution should not 
be separated. 

The point I want to make is that a member of a departmental staff 
office should not have or exercise an authority which would conflict 
with the operating responsibility of the bureau or agency head. His 
responsibility should be one of departmental review and coordination, 
and of reporting to the Secretary. Then, in the last analysis, it must 
be a matter of general administration, involving in some instances the 
Secretary’s office as well as the head of the agency, to take such steps 
as will bring about appropriate modifications in procedure, staffing, or 
organization. 

I think that certainly within the available facilities that I have in 
my office—and I think the same is true of Mr. Reid’s office and Mr. 
Thatcher’ s office—we are doing the best job we can. 

Mr. Anprersan. Not the continuous study I have reference to. 

Mr. Roserts. It would take quite a staff to maintain a continuous 
detailed review of the staffing requirements of all of the agencies. 

; Mr. Wuirren. You do not have to do that. You can spot check 
them. 

We have this report on the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and it is hard to estimate the millions of dollars that it 
will save. Yet 1 believe there were only two people put on it for a 
matter of a few months. 

What I mean is that you can take three men and keep them busy 
and, if you release the facts that they find, you will begin to get some 
action out of the agencies. 

Mr. AnprrRSEN. That is exactly it. The psychological effect on 
bureau chiefs faced with the possibility of such a particular investiga- 
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tor turning up at any time in their particular agency or bureau, will 
result in having them do everything they could to not put on people 
that they could do without. 

Mr. Roserts. I appreciate that. Later in this hearing I want to 
indicate to + at least two areas where, in the last few months, we 
have moved in and have attempted to redirect the work in such a 
way that we can do more of the type of thing I believe you have in 
mind, but it is still going to be very limited. 

Mr. Rerp. Mr. Chairman, in the Office of Personnel we have been 
reviewing the offices of personnel authorities. We try to review most 
of them once every 2 years. I have a list before me of 34 offices that 
we have reviewed in the past 2 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; but you do not go in there and see how many 
folks they have who are not working. You go in there to investigate 
the organizational set-up. 

Mr. Rei. And to see that they are conforming to standards and 
policies. 

Of course, if we were to go into all of the offices to see what the 
program operation is, you would have to know the details of the pro- 
gram operation to determine it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Viewed from your standpoint as a personnel expert, 
I recognize that is true. But give me a good man with good eyesight, 
and he can tell you whether a certain fellow is busy or not. You can 
tell by just looking at a fellow whether he is busy; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Rerp. You have over 3,000 county offices that you would have 
to get into to find that out. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true, but you do not have to use that 
illustration. You have your entire Department which is spending 
close to $750 million to $1 billion. You say that it would take a 
good-sized force to do this. 

I am not talking about stepping in and running the agency. But 
it certainly strikes me that the head of any department spending from 
as much as $750 million up to $1 billion should have some people 
whom he can send anywhere that he pleases to see whether the folks 
are working; whether there are too many people; whether the budget 
is excessive or whether it is too small. If I were going to be responsible 
for that big an outfit, 1 would want somebody to do that. 

Why, on this committee, since I have had the honor of being 
chairman of it, I have had at least six or eight segments of the Depart- 
ment investigated, and I suspect that we have saved $5,000 for every 
dollar that we have spent. Yet 1 do not have the administrative 
responsibility for running it. 

Now, I am just wondering how much could be saved if we went 
about this thing the other way. Several years ago I served on a 
subcommittee handling naval appropriations. The way the Navy 
budget was built up was to send out a notice to the fellow in the field 
at the head of a little station, asking him what he would need. The 
little local station was the biggest thing in the community, and he 
was the commanding officer there. Of course, he had some local 
pride and, of course, he knew that his request would be cut down 
from there on up. The tendency was, therefore, for everybody to put 
in everything they could think of. 

That budget, as I see it, was worked up in reverse. And it appears 
that the Department of Agriculture does the same thing. The Secre- 
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tary does not say to the bureau what it shall have and what it shall 
do. No, the bureau tells the Secretary. The bureau apparently 
gets its information from the field as to how much it will take. That 
is all built up and put together, and then it comes to Mr. Roberts, 
and he puts the figures all together and adds them up, and that is 
forwarded to the Secretary’s office. 

Now, I don’t mean to make this as an indictment. I am just saying 
that there is much here to indicate that that is the way the thing 
gets built up. What I consider to be a proper way of doing it is 
to have the boss determine what it ought to take to do a particular 
job and allow his subordinates a certain amount to do it with. 

Mr. AnpDERSEN. There is one thing wrong with your civil-service 
set-up and that is that it gives pay raises or upgradings to people 
who are responsible in degree to the number of people under them. 
If that number is built up, they get promotions. It should be just 
the other way around, in my opinion. 

Mr. WuirreNn. You are right. That is the way the civil-service 
system was built up. In recent months they have prohibited that, 
but through the years that has been true. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There should be some way of giving a man in his 
own small division credit for saving the Government money and 
showing how things can be done better with the same amount or less 
help. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, we might proceed. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Bares. No questions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right, we will proceed. 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few minutes of the 
committee’s time to report to you on two or three of the major jobs 
we have been engaged on in the Office of Budget and Finance; not all 
of our activities by any means, but two or three that I think we ought 
to call to your attention. 

You will remember that a year ago, in the budget estimates for the 
Office of Budget and Finance, there was a proposal that we strengthen 
the developmental work in our Accounting Division, and that that be 
done by a small increase in the budget, and by a reorganization of the 
Departmental Accounts Section. 

While the increase was not allowed, you did leave in the allowance 
for 1951 the savings estimated to be realized from the reorganiza- 
tion, to be used in carrying on accounting improvement work as best 
we could within the total available funds. 

We went ahead on the reorganization in the Departmental Accounts 
Section. It resulted in the discontinuance of a part of the ledger ac- 
counts—accounts other than those involving allotments of funds to 
two or more agencies. It involved the delegation to agencies of au- 
thority to approve requisitions for disbursing funds; the delegation 
to agencies of authority to approve accounts current; the delegation 
to agencies of responsibility to reconcile appropriation and fund ac- 
count balances as reported by the Treasury Department; and greater 
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utilization of agency records in compiling financial data for budgetary 
and reporting purposes. 

We cleared the proposal with the Comptroller General, and I have 
here a letter dated July 24, 1950, from the Acting Comptroller General 
a the action and commending us on it. 

do not know whether you want to put this in the record or not. 
Mr. Wuirren. I think that should go in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED SratTEs, 
Washington 25, July 24, 1950. 
The Honorable the Secretary or AGRICULTURE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have reviewed with interest the letter of July 5, 
1950, from the Assistant Secretary of your Department outlining certain changes 
in departmental accounting operations which you made effective July 1, 1950. 
As you know, I am in complete agreement with the objectives of decentralizing 
accounting on a practical basis as well as with any effort to improve the accounting 
systems and procedures. 

The major changes outlined in your letter are: 

1. Discontinuance of all Department ledger accounts other than cash and 
appropriation availability accounts for unallotted departmental appropria- 
tions (those allotted to two or more agencies) and for such special and trust 
fund receipt accounts as are to be appropriated or allotted to more than one 
operating agency. 

2. Delegation to the heads of agencies and to responsible fiscal officers of 
those agencies, who are thoroughly familiar with the facts, of the responsi- 
bility and authority to approve requisitions upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury for disbursing funds. 

3. Delegation to a responsible officer or officers in each agency or depart- 
ment who are thoroughly familiar with the facts of the responsibility and 
authority to administratively examine and approve disbursing officers’ 
accounts current pertaining to appropriations and funds of the agencies, and 
the forwarding of accounts current after such administrative approval 
directly to the General Accounting Office without departmental review or 
signature. 

4. Delegation to the agencies of the responsibility for currently reconciling 
the balances of their appropriation and fund accounts with balances reported 
by the Treasury Department. 

5. Elimination of the departmental review of Standard Forms 1080 and 
1097 prepared by the agencies for submission to the General Accounting Office. 

6. Full utilization of information reflected in the agencies’ records in the 
compilation of financial data for budgetary and reporting purposes. 

I am in complete accord with these changes and am desirous of continuing any 
assistance which this Office has been able to offer. I recognize, of course, that the 
direct reconciliation of appropriation and fund balances between the agencies of 
your Department and the Treasury Department will require working out of 
details with representatives of this Office and the Treasury Department, but 
T believe that there has been considerable accomplishment in this direction. 
I am transmitting a copy of this letter to the Secretary of the Treasury for his 
information in this connection. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank L. YATEs, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


JOINT PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF ACCOUNTING WORK 


Mr. Roserts. We have taken the funds realized from the reorgani- 
zation, about $16,000 on an annual basis—we will not realize that 
much in the current year, but certainly the adjustment will be com- 
pleted by the end of this year—and, as we told the committee last 
year we would do, we are strengthening the staff working on the im- 
provement of accounting in the Department of Agriculture, the project 
which is being carried out jointly with the Comptroller General’s 
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Office, the Treasury Department, and the Budget Bureau. I think 
we are making good progress there. 

The Comptroller General, the Director of the Budget, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, released a progress report last month in which 


they report on the progress being made under the joint program. 

I would also like to leave with the committee bor insertion in the 
record, if it is appropriate, three pages from that report on the efforts 
which the Department is puting into the program, and the extent to 
which progress has been made in some areas. It involves not only the 
improvement that I have just mentioned but work that we are doing 
in the Agricultural Research Administration, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Of course, we will be getting into some of the other bureaus, too. 

I thought it would be well to bring the committee up to date on this 
item because last year it was a matter of considerable discussion before 
the committee. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENTAL 


The departmental Office of Budget and Finance, in cooperation with the 
component agencies of the Department and the Accounting Systems Division 
of the General Accounting Office, has spearheaded the accounting-improvement 
work in furtherance of the objectives of the joint program in the Desa ment of 
Agriculture. A number of improvements have been made of the departmental 
accounting operations. On June 30, 1950, most of the detail records which were 
maintained on a centralized basis at the departmental level were eliminated 
through making the following major changes: 

1. Discontinuance of all Department ledger accounts other than cash and 
appropriation availability accounts for unallotted departmental appropria- 
tions (those allotted to two or more agencies) and for such special and trust- 
fund receipt accounts as are to be appropriated or allotted to more than one 
operating agency. 

2. Delegation to the agencies of the responsibility and authority to approve 
requisitions upon the Secretary of the Treasury for disbursing funds. 

3. Delegation to the agencies of the responsibility and authority to adminis- 
tratively approve disbursing officers’ accounts current. 

4. Delegation to the agencies of the responsibility for currently reconciling 
the balances of their appropriation and fund accounts with balances reported 
by the Treasury Department. In this connection, a pilot study leading to 
the establishment throughout the Government for simplified and more 
adequate reconciliation procedures was conducted in the Department, and 
an agreement has been reached with the Treasury Department as to the 
reports to be furnished by the Treasury for use in the direct reconciliation of 
agency cash accounts. 

5. Elimination of the departmental review of adjustment documents pre- 
pared by the agencies for submission to the Generai Accounting Office. 

6. More effective utilization of information reflected in the agencies’ records 
in the compilation of financial data for budgetary and reporting purposes. 

In addition, a new accounting system was developed and installed in the Office 
of the Secretary for the working-capital fund for certain central administrative 
services which embodies commercial accounting principles and permits the ready 
preparation of balance sheets, income and expense statements, and other financial 
statements and reports. As indicated, the Office of Budget and Finance has 
cooperated with the representatives of the joint program in bringing about 
improvements in the accounting methods and procedures in other agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture. The projects undertaken are briefly described in the 
paragraphs that follow: 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


A completely new accounting system was developed and installed for both the 
recently established working capital and the appropriated funds applicable to 
operations of the Agricultural Research Center. The system embodies commercial 
accounting principles, including the accrual basis, and provides for the prepara- 
tion of balance sheets, income and expense statements, and other essential financial 
statements and reports. Some accounting complexities are involved in financing 


the center from both an appropriation and the working-capital fund, and further 
refinements may be necessary or desirable. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Plans have been completed and procedures have been developed for implement- 
ing the on-the-site comprehensive audit by the General Accounting Office of the 
Farm Credit Administration, effective January 1, 1951. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The on-the-site comprehensive audit has been provided by the General Ac- 
counting Office for the Soil Conservation Service. In anticipation of this approach 
to improved audit, the use of a voucher schedule has been approved and adopted. 
This has resulted in a considerable decrease in documentation by the agency as 
well as effecting additional economies in the disbursing functions. Also, plans 
and procedures have been developed for decentralizing maintenance of the general 
ledger to the Regional Offices to eliminate repetitive record keeping. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


On-the-site comprehensive type audit has been instituted for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. In addition, significant improvement and savings have 
been made possible through the use of voucher schedules, eliminating extra copies 
of documents, and by reducing the work involved in handling funds borrowed 
from the Treasury and in computing interest payments. Procedures for prepara- 
tion of voucher schedules have been adapted to punched-car processes and have 
been tied in with the use of transfer posting processes for check preparation in the 
Treasury’s Division of Disbursement. This work is of significance in developing 
potentialities of this method of check writing for other agencies. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


A survey has been made of the accounting practices and activities of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations and specific areas in which improvements can 
be made in the accounting system have been determined. Revised procedures 
are being developed to improve the accounting practices and methods and to 
provide management with timely and essential data. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The accounting system of the Rural Electrification Administration is being re- 
designed to embody the latest developments in Government accounting.  Al- 
though the work on this project is not yet completed, there have been some sig- 
nificant developments. A new organization plan with respect to the accounting 
function has been developed and wil! be placed in effect shortly to merge the 
present program and administrative accounting organizations into a single organi- 
zational unit responsible for all accounting within the Administration. In addi- 
tion, an internal audit staff has been established independent of the accounting 
organization. Extension of the comprehensive audit program to the agency has 
permitted the simplification of disbursement procedures through the use of a 
combined voucher and schedule form. This in turn has made possible the elim- 
ination of public voucher forms for advances to borrowers and for payments to 
vendors when certified invoices are received. Simplified procedures for processing 
of collections through the use of collection registers have been developed and are 
under study. A review of loan-accounting procedures has been undertaken to 
determine the feasibility of adopting punched-card methods as well as to develop 
any possible simplifications in interest calculations and processing billings and 
collections. 
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PROCUREMENT FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Roserts. Another effort which we are making to obtain better 
staff work in the Office of Budget and Finance, and to eliminate, as 
far as practicable, operating functions, is in the field of contract pro- 
curement. It has long been the Department’s policy te gear supply 
functions as directly as possible to program operations. In carrying 
out that policy, we have in the past delegated authority to agencies 
in the field to execute contracts under certain prescribed standards 
and limitations. 

This arrangement has worked out very satisfactorily. We think 
it has permitted a more effective operation and has provided necessary 
contracting as close to the point where the supplies are needed as 
practicable, but still within over-all standards, guides, and policies 
established by departmental regulation. 

Until recently, however, the Office of Budget and Finance has been 
performing the contracting function for the Department on quite a 
large number of items that have required clearance at headquarters 
in Washington. We have recently reviewed that situation and have 
decided that certain additional authorities can be delegated to some 
of the agencies where they have people who are competent to execute 
contracts, to award bids, and so forth, and where the job can be done 
without increasing the staff within the agency. 

Accordingly, on August 4, I released a memorandum, a copy of 
which I will leave with the committee, providing that the Department 
will delegate contracting authority, under certain limitations, and 
with the concurrence of my office, to given agencies that can take on 
the job without increasing their staff—and that is one of the pre- 
requisites in the memorandum—and who, as determined by the Office 
of Budget and Finance, have a staff competent to do this specialized 
type of work. 

To date, under the provisions of that memorandum, we have 
delegated authority to five of the bureaus of the department. These 
are the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, and the Production and Marketing Administration. 
The work of these agencies represents about 46 percent of the total job. 

It looks like we are going to be able to move similarly in one or two 
other areas where the bureaus and agencies have staffs that are 
competent to take it over. 

I do not think there will be much of a saving this year as a result 
of this change, but I believe that by 1952 I can reasonably say that 
we may save as much as $13,000 if we can successfully work this out. 

It is our plan to use funds saved through this course to strengthen 
the staff work on property and supply management. It would involve 
strengthening the staff by one or two people who can go out and 
review: administrative equipment and supply-management practices 
in the agencies, the extent to which they are maintaining current 
inventories, and their plans and methods for disposing of excesses 
that no longer have any purpose. 

I thought the committee ought to know that that action is being 
taken and what is planned for the use of those funds, assuming that 
the budget estimate as now proposed is approved for 1952. 
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PROPERTY UTILIZATION SURVEY 


One other matter, Mr.Chairman. Earlier in the hearings, I referred 
to the special property-utilization survey which was conducted in the 
Department of Agriculture beginning last February as a result of find- 
ings of investigators of this committee. I think I furnished to the 
committee last year, before the conclusion of the hearings, copies of a 
ganas on the subject. We have additional copies available 

ere. 

The memorandum was issued by the Secretary on February 14, 1950. 
That memorandum provided an explanation of the need for a thorough 
reexamination of inventories, and referred to the committee findings. 
It provided for the conduct of a special survey within each agency of 
the Department by a staff of sufficient stature in the organization to 
insure a proper correlation of equipment-need determinations with 
program-operating requirements. 

It further provided that all items determined to be excess be 
promptly declared surplus in accordance with Department regulations. 

Finally, it provided that each agency report to the Director of 
Finance by May 31, 1950, as to conditions found with regard to 
proper utilization throughout the agency; whether all property on 
hand at the time of reporting had been determined to be essential to 
program needs, or is in the process of being disposed of; and the 
measures taken within the agency to assure continued compliance 
with applicable policies, regu ations, and good property utilization 

ractices 
E T will not go into the details of it, but I have provided the com- 
mittee with copies of a report I prepared for the Secretary on January 
8, 1951. It explains how the study was conducted and summarizes 
the results. 

Each agency head was directed to conduct the study in his own 
agency. He had the responsibility for directing it, with general 
guidance and assistance from my office. That was provided to the 
best of our ability within the staff we have. 

Mr. Wnairrten. I believe I would like to have your report incorpo- 
rated in the record here. I think it shows the benefits of this survey 
and the quickness with which the Secretary’s office set out to correct 
the bad situation which showed up in connection with our investi- 
gation of one of the bureaus last year. 

I might say that this is also in line with the effort that we have 
put forth of trying to establish a general purchasing agency set-up. 

Mr. Roserts. Attached to the report, Mr. Chair man, is a table, 
which I think is pretty significant, on the results of this survey. 

From January through September 30, 1950, there was declared as 
surplus by the agencies of the Department, equipment and supplies 
having an estimated original cost of $3,234,000; at the time of the 
surplus declaration their value was estimated at $1,467,000. 

That property was cleared through the Department's area equip- 
ment committees which are under the supervision of my office. About 
60 percent of the total was declared surplus to other agencies, about 
22 percent was transferred internally within the Department for use 
in other bureaus, and about 16 percent was sold or, as the date of the 
reporting, was pending sale. 
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I thought the committee should have that information because it 
indicates the action taken by the Department after the committee’s 
investigations were discussed in the hearings a year ago. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Roberts, I do not mean to say that if we had 
not had the investigation, and if this effort had not been made to get 
property declared surplus, that all of it would have been wasted, but 
I think it is safe to say that there are savings amounting to many 
times the expense of the investigators we put on. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OrFice oF BupGEeT AND FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1951. 
To: The Secretary of Agriculture. 
From: Director of Finance. 
Subject: Report on Special Property Utilization Survey. 

Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1251, issued February 14, 1950, requested each 
agency head to proceed immediately with a special utilization survey of all 
property for which the agency was responsible and to report promptly as excess 
all items determined to be not essential to the efficient and effective administration 
of its activities. The memorandum provided 

(1)An explanation of the need for a thorough reexamination of property 
management and utilization within the Department; 

(2) For the conduct of a survey within each agency of the Department by 
a staff of sufficient stature in the organization to insure a proper correlation 
of equipment need determinations with program operating requirements; 

(3) That all items determined to be excess were to be promptly declared 
in accordance with Department regulations; and 

(4) That each agency report to the Director of Finance by May 31, 1950, 
as to (a) conditions found with regard to property utilization throughout the 
agency, (b) whether all property on hand at the time of reporting has been 
determined to be essential to program needs, or is in the process of being 
disposed of, and (c) measures taken within the agency to assure continued 
compliance with applicable policies, regulations, and good property utilization 
practices. 

Copies of the memorandum were given to the heads of agencies at the Secretary’s 
staff meeting Febrvary 16, and the need for and importance of the survey were 
explained by the Director of Finance and the Assistant Secretary. At the 
Secretary’s staff meeting the following week a panel chairmanned by the Under 
Secretary discussed with the agency heads the best means of assuring the most 
effective property-utilization practices under the varying program situations 
existing throughout the Department. Particular emphasis was placed on program 
planning as the starting point in the matter of good utilization of equipment, 
utilization standards for equipment as related to the various agricultural programs, 
and the importance, from a management standpoint, of periodic inventories and 
the maintenance of good property records. 

While each agency head was responsible for directing and conducting the survey 
in his own agency, general guidance and assistance were offered and provided by 
the Office of Budget and Finance. Several meetings were held with various 
agency representatives, usually an assistant bureau chief, to outline further 
the background of need for the survey and to make suggestions pertinent to it. 

Two general approaches were used in implementing the Secretary’s request and 
getting the survey under way within each of the 24 agencies expected to follow 
through and report completion by May 31, 1950. Eighteen of the agencies—in 
general, those with more widely decentralized operations—issued memoranda 
instructions for making the survey. Six agencies, because of the physical prox- 
imity of their offices and the centralized nature of their programs, were able to 
implement the project through staff meetings and with designation of immediate 
staff to conduct the survey. Several agencies issued follow-up memoranda from 
time to time. In general, all agencies appeared to take a vigorous and sound 
approach. 

A check of all office, supply, and storage space in the Washington and Beltsville 
area was made by the designated agency representatives. As the project got 
underway in the field, progress checks were made by Washington headquarters 
representatives of most of those agencies with field organizations, to give impetus 
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to those surveys that might be slow in getting underway, to make spot determina- 
tions of equipment needs as related to program operating requirements, and to 
lend assistance in getting the job done. The effectiveness of those field visits 
generally became evident as some of the same locations were reached by members 
of the Office of Budget and Finance making spot checks to evaluate results of 
surveys already in progress. 

Those spot checks’ indicated that field staffs charged with responsibility for 
property control and management appeared to be making an earnest effort to 
comply with the spirit and letter of Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1251.  Instrue- 
tions concerning the survey had been received, and the need for retention of 
property apparently was being examined carefully. Here and there, there was 
divergence of thinking with respect to the need for retaining specific equipment 
which, to an objective observer, would appear to be excess; but there seemed to be 
ample evidence that the task of reviewing property inventories in relation to 
program needs, in an effort to insure a sound balance between property and pro- 
gram requirements, was well underway in all of the agencies. 

Possible need for further consideration of items apparently not needed for 
programs, attention to housekeeping, transfer of items on loan but carried on 
the agency’s inventory, and other situations noted which appeared to reflect 
possible weaknesses in utilization policies or practices were called to the attention 
of the agencies at the Secretary’s staff meetings; such matters as the value of 
following up, in writing and by personal visits, instructions pertaining to the 
survey and the possible need for further instructions, or for reviewing the system 
of distribution of instructions to field stations, were pointed out to the agencies 
in-specific instances. 

Reports submitted by agencies indicated that at many locations the conditions 
found were considered to be very good. At other locations appreciable quantities 
of property, generally in poor condition, were determined to be excess to program 
needs. There were mentioned some instances of poor housekeeping, accumula- 
tions of junk (scrap metal, used wire fencing, etc.) and other unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which were stated to have been or were in process of being corrected. In 
general, the agencies indicated that the property situation had been completely 
surveyed, that survey reports had been carefully reviewed, and that instructions 
had been issued to proceed immediately to remedy any unsatisfactory situations 
noted. All reports affirmatively stated that property found to be excess to pro- 
gram needs had been transferred to other programs within the agency, had already 
been disposed of, or was in process of being disposed of, i. e., declared excess to an 
area agriculture equipment committee or the Departmental Board of Survey, 
advertised for sale, or awaiting delivery to another agency. 

In reporting on measures to be taken to assure continued compliance with 
applicable policies, regulations, and good property-utilization practices, agencies 
indicated that they were in the process of taking such steps as providing for 
(1) periodic inspections of equipment and supplies (some are requiring all per- 
sonnel having custody of property to certify, at the time annual inventory reports 
are submitted, that all property on hand is required for the current and foresee- 
able program needs; others are requiring an annual administrative examination 
of the use of property as a part of the over-all review of the annual property in- 
ventory reports); (2) procurement requisitions to be scrutinized more closely and 
determinations of program operating requirements carefully reviewed before any 
acquisitions are approved; (3) additional standards of use to be established from 
time to time for such items as sill contribute to the most effective utilization of 
equipment resources; (4) administrative and supervisory personnel visiting field 
stations to place additional emphasis on the necessity for good property man- 
agement; (5) the importance of thorough examinations of property-utilization 
practices to be emphasized as administrative audits are accomplished; (6) better 
property management to be stressed during training meetings and other confer- 
ences with field people; and (7) designating more specifically responsibility for 
determining that good property utilization is being followed. It was generally 
indicated that existing regulations had been carefully examined and that, where 
desirable, amendments were being issued and it was believed that adequate 
measures had been established to insure continued compliance in the future. 

As a result of the survey there was a substantial increase in the rate at which 
roperty was reported to the area equipment committees and the Departmental 

oard of Survey as excess to the needs of the agencies. The attached tabulation 
of serviceable property reported excess indicates that the estimated value of prop- 
erty declared from January 1, 1950, through September 30, 1950, was $1,467,658, 
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as increase of approximately 160 percent over the excess property handled during 
a comparable period in 1949. 

During the period January through March 1950, as the survey got under way, 
property declared excess totaled $199,575 in estimated value; during the next 
quarter, April through June, declarations amounted to $1,002,394—more than 
5 times as much as was declared during the previous quarter. While the next 
3-month period, July through September 1950, showed a tapering off to $265,689, 
it was still almost 1% times the amount declared during the first quarter of the 
survey period. 

An important benefit from the survey came from the culling process which took 
place as each item of property was determined to be excess. The better items 
were substituted for those which were not so good, and thus only the best prop- 
erty was retained to meet the program needs of the agencies. A significant 
percentage of the excess property reported to the area equipment committees and 
the Departmental Board of Survey is now being utilized by other Agriculture 
agencies, thus filling existing needs without procurement from other govern- 
mental or commercial sources. Stationery cupboards and shelf stocks of office 
supplies were carefully reviewed and many broken lots of stationery and over- 
supplies of ink, envelopes, forms and common-use items held in desks, stationery 
cupboards, and other on-the-job storage have been redistributed for use as needs 
appeared to justify. This general improvement of the Department’s inventory 
may be very advantageous as we approach another period of possible shortages 
of critical materials. 

In an effort to meet the objectives of the survey, the reexamination of property 
needs by individual agency operating personnel throughout Agriculture was 
supplemented by personal reviews, by departmental and agency headquarters 
administrative officials, of property management and utilization practices at 
field locations where more than 90 percent of the property is located or where 
its use receives direct control. The special attention to the matter of property 
management by persons of sufficient stature to assure that a complete and 
exhaustive study would be made has undoubtedly brought increased recognition 
of the desirability and need for establishing standards of use for many items, 
has resulted in many thorough examinations of the use being made of specific 
equipment and better understandings reached as to appropriate usage. Con- 
siderable emphasis was given to the disposition of records, better housekeeping, 
ete., all of direct benefit in making equipment available to meet other program 
needs and generally making stations and offices more presentable and better 
equipped to serve the public. 

Of more lasting value are the benefits which are bound to be realized from the 
redefining of property-management responsibilities throughout the Department 
accomplished by the need for and actual process of making this special survey, 
and the reemphasizing of long-established departmental policies and regulations 
regarding good property management and utilization. Most of the reports indi- 
cated that a review had been made of existing procedures and that, although 
they were considered adequate, new and more comprehensive procedures were set 
up. Throughout the more explicit reports there is the thought that one of the 
significant results of the survey has been the increased awareness on the part 
of many employees of their responsibility for proper utilization of property. 

Reports from a number of the agencies emphasized that the conduct of the 
survey was a desirable and necessary undertaking and that the results obtained 
fully justified the time and effort expended. 

A small percentage of the property determined to be excess is still in the process 
of disposal. In certain instances it takes considerable time to (1) determine at 
the point of use which item, from the standpoint of best condition, type, produc- 
tivity, ete., shall be retained; and (2) circularize lists of excesses to assure that an 
agency need is not overlooked. Once agency clearance is completed and the 
item is reported excess to the appropriate Area Equipment Committee, additional 
time is required to coordinate needs among all of the Department’s agencies in 
the area. If this action does not result in transfer to another agency of the 
Department, the next step generally is to report the item to the General Services 
Administration for clearance with the military and other Federal agencies. 
Clearance to transfer or otherwise dispose of the property was delayed in some 
cases during the first two quarters of this fiscal vear due to the general freeze 
order and requirement for rescreening for defense purposes effective August 25, 
1950. Notwithstanding these factors, however, we believe that for the most part. 
action has now been completed or is well under way for final disposal of all equip- 
ment declared as a result of the survey. 
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While it is clear that much was accomplished in identifying and reporting as 
excess all property on hand not essential to program needs and in taking appro- 
priate measures to insure continued compliance with established policies, regula- 
tions, and good property-utilization practices, the reports on the survey are 
receiving continuing study and attention. In that connection, consideration is 
being given to whether there is need at this time for the issuance of additional 
Department-wide instructions relative to specific property-management practices 
such as— 

(1) further emphasis of the importance of developing utilization standards; 

(2) expansion of the policy for adequate continuing administrative review; 

(3) better use of equipment data developed from annual inventory and 
similar reports; 

(4) more specific procedures whereby agency heads will be currently 
advised as to the general property situation; and 

(5) criteria for more adequately determining whether, all pertinent factors 
considered, items should be declared obsolete and scrap, or deemed service- 
able enough to justify declaration as excess for possible use by other agencies, 


etc., 
which, within the framework of existing departmental policy, may prove of benefit 
in attaining a maximum return from our equipment resources. 
Raps 8S. Roperts. 
Attachment. 


Property reported excess by agencies to Area Agriculture Equipment Committees and 
Departmental Board of Surrey! 




















Original cost | Estimated value at time of reporting 
Agency January-} April- | July- January-| April- | July- 
March June Septem- | Total? | March June Septem- | Total? 
1950 1950 ber 1950 1950 1950 ber 1950 
| i 
$26, 161 $11, 356 $5,872 | $43,389 | $12,177 $5, 499 $1, 795 $19, 471 
427 fae : 809 148 me Beni dedere a 339 
13, 031 29, 745 39, 128 81, 904 6, 973 16, 756 11, 738 35, 467 
ciate eee tt . 5 re | a 23, 764 
6, 139 78, 061 56, 881 141, 081 2, 628 41, 066 14, 062 57, 756 
1, 853 11,314 20, 403 33, 570 934 5, 351 9, 005 15, 290 
119, 404 550, 320 94, 079 763, 803 52, 656 264, 615 33, 071 350, 342 
274 610 04 1,778 137 305 268 710 
91 4, 879 151 5,121 46 3, 293 45 3, 384 
26, 172 59, 154 24, 654 109, 980 11, 146 28, 707 8, 932 48, 785 
2, 069 1, 547 7 3, 623 881 588 2 1,471 
33 3, 666 403 4, 102 16 1, 833 121 1,970 
3, 802 11, 275 2,379 17, 456 1, 901 5, 570 714 8, 185 
36, 473 209, 094 29, 933 275, 500 19, 128 125, 77 13, 000 157, 906 
318 14, 057 454 14, 829 159 6, 050 131 6, 
859 4, 335 41 §, 235 430 2, 168 12 2,610 
173, 627 680, 106 343, 899 |1, 197, 632 55, 068 310, 376 130, 973 496, 417 
681 11, 876 1,323 13, 880 341 5, 988 397 6, 676 
2, 001 3, 904 1, 624 7,619 1,001 2, 249 487 3, 737 
32, 277 98, 857 34, 808 165, 942 14, 048 48, 612 11, 362 4 
1,315 2, 936 8S 4, 339 658 1, 468 26 2, 152 
18, 932 12, 174 1, 633 32, 739 9, 466 6, 049 490 16, 005 
25, 7 182, 271 64, 037 272, 012 8, 892 94, 616 28,777 132, 285 
1,472 3, 522 863 5, 857 741 1, 552 281 2, 574 





























493, 115 2,018, 302 | 723, 554 ‘ipeeendeste 199, 575 |1,002,394 | 265, 689 | 1, 467, 658 





{ Secretary’s Memorandum No, 1251, issued February 14, 1950, directed a special property survey. 
29 months. 


Total estimated value of property disposed of 


{By fiscal year (12 months)] 


See ucs.cpudeke <eedse ck Gon Oe t ROR es os ewiwnddesenncanid $1, 817, 744 
| SO ete eee heer eee RS ye Ee csi W in Shiota aeons om 1, 340, 287 
EOE Rew ger Sree By OEE OSE eas ee Sod in wes 1, 300, 881 


Mr. Wuirtren. Now, that leads me to ask this: There are 546 
people, I believe, in the Secretary’s Office. That includes your own 
office, the Bureau of Personnel, and the other segments that we have 
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been considering. Could this committee not provide for the settin 
up in the Department, under the supervision of the Secretary, a sta’ 
for keeping in contact with the field operations? 

Somebody said the other day that if everybody was as hard on the 
agencies that they handle as we are on the Department, they were in 
for some trouble. Now, there is nobody feels more kindly toward the 
work effort or the people individually in the Department than does the 
chairman and members of this subcommittee. We feel that we are 
just as much interested in this as the farmers and as you folks are. 

We take pride in it, and we want to improve the operations and to 
increase the benefits from the money spent on the problems that the 
Department is set up to handle. 

Now, could we not provide in the Office of the Secretary, without 
spending extra money, a group of personnel to check into the activities 
in the various bureaus, charging the expenses of that operations to 
the bureaus themselves? 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I made that suggestion last year. It 
seems to me that the first job this subcommittee has is to find out 
who has responsibility, and, if it is too badly diffused, to make certain, 
where we can place the responsibility. I did make the suggestion 
that, if we wanted to save money or to find out in what direction 
the emphasis for the expenditure of funds was being made, we ought 
to empower either the Secretary’s office or the budget officer with 
the power to go out and find out whether funds were being wasted 
and if the suggestions of this committee were being carried out. 
Certainly, if we are going to win the war against both Joe Stalin and 
inflation, too, we are going to have to place the responsibility and 
know very clearly what it is. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Not only place the responsibility but give them some 
tools and authority with which to operate. 

Now, I want to say right here that the Department of Agriculture, 
in my judgment, has just as many patriotic and able people, and is 
run just as well as any department that I come in contact with. 
But we do not want the efforts of that type of people defeated by a 
system if we, by modifying the system, can improve it. 

The Department of Agriculture—and I have sat on committees 
dealing with many other departments—is a well-run Department, as 
well run as any that I know of. The faults that we think we see seem 
to prevail in government, and they are certainly not restricted to 
this Department. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify one or two 
points of the discussion. 

The 546 people you referred to in the Secretary’s office include 180 
who are engaged in working-capital fund activities. That is the central 
organization for duplicating and mailing, photographic work, and the 
central group for the operation of trucks and that sort of thing that 
is finaneed from the fund this committee provided a number of 
years ago. 

Those employees are already on a reimbursable basis; their salaries 
and related expenses are charged back to the agencies on a cost basis 
for service work actually done for the agencies. It would be improper 
to include those 180 people in the consideration of this problem. 

I want to say, in connection with the property-utilization survey, 
that the statement attached to the report indicates also the estimated 
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value of property disposed of in past years, back through 1944. 
So, we have had a continuing effort in that field. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that. 

Mr. Roperts. It is significant, however, that for the first 9 months 
of the period of the survey the property declared excess exceeded any 
period except 1946, an immediate postwar year when there was a 
lot of wartime supplies that were declared excess to needs. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, unless the committee has some 
questions. 

Mr. Wurrrten. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Stieter. Mr. Chairman, along the line of our discussion, | 
would like to pose this question to Mr. Roberts—and this may be on 
or off the record, as he : Macey 

This occurs to me. I do not know whether it is worth anything, 
or not. Would it promote more efficiency if your office was placed 
directly under the Budget Bureau? Would you not then be in a 
better position, with the police power that your office would have 
over other agencies in the Department of Agriculture, to do the very 
thing that we have been discussing here this afternoon? 

Mr. Roserts. May I answer off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. On the record, may I state that it is my understanding 
that the Budget Bureau was set up to be more or less an independent 
agency free of departmental influence and presumably in an advisory 
position to the Congress through the President and his annual budget 
message and supplemental messages. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Roserts. That is not my understanding of the functions of the 
Budget Bureau. Under the executive budget system which we have, 
the Budget Bureau is the arm of the President, and serves the President 
in the development of an executive budget for consideration by the 
Congress. 

The Comptroller General is independent and serves the Congress. 

Mr. Horan. | want to get this clear because I think my colleague 
from Oklahoma has raised a rather valid point for us to discuss here. 
I want to follow this through. 

Now, what power does the Comptroller General have over the 
budget? 

Mr. Roserts. The Comptroller General has no power over the 
development of the budget, as I understand it, Mr. Horan. The 
Budget Bureau, as | said before, is the arm of the President in the 
development of the budget for the executive branch, and for the sub- 
mission of it to the Congress for consideration. 

Mr. Horan. In other words, the President is advising Congress 
what the needs of the affected branch will be? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. The Comptroller General represents 
the Congress in, shall I say, policing—and I want to use that word 
in its very broadest sense—the expenditures of the executive branch 
of the Government, and in reporting to the Congress the extent to 
which the executive branch is carrying out the will of Congress under 
the legislation which it has enacted. Their function, of course, includes 
the responsibility to prescribe accounting policy and related regula- 
tions to assure legality of expenditures and adequate accounting 
therefor. 
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Mr. Horan. That is beginning to clear up, but, of course, the 
legislative branch exists, presumably, to set policies. Perhaps we 
have relied too much upon the executive branch to advise us what 
the policies should be, or what to develop. 

Under no circumstances can this subcommittee, in my opinion, 
directly administer the Department of Agriculture, although we are 
sometimes placed in the position of so appearing. 

Now, we may send our investigators out. We may find things that 
are not correct. But in the final analysis, we have to depend on the 
executive branch for routine administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

If our investigators happen to find things that are wrong, we have 
to depend upon the administration, in the final analysis, to correct 
them. 

Mr. Roserts. There is no question about that, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. That is why I am very happy that our chairman has 
made an effort today, and that other members of the subcommittee 
have made an effort, to clarify the situation with reference to those 
responsibilities. 

I am a little disturbed that the men we ought to look to as the final 
answer in the field of direct responsibility have their responsibilities 
clouded. 

When we find things wrong and ask for their correction, we should 
have somebody we can go to who is in position to really effect those 
reforms which are indicated. 

What we have here, I think is a pretty fair start, but I would like 
to see us go further with it. We do find—and this is something that 
we have an awful difficulty in getting at—a resistance on the part 
of an investigated division of the Department of Agriculture to go 
all the way in making corrections which appear to us to be obvious. 
In making those corrections, we have to rely upon the administra- 
tion, and we have to find out who is responsible. If our findings 
are correct, we ought to know in the succeeding year why they 
were not carried out fully. 

Mr. Rogperts. | agree completely with that philosophy, Mr. Horan. 
Certainly in the exercise of the legislative responsibility which this 
committee and other committees of Congress carry out, the legislative 
branch ought to be able to rely on the executive branch to get appro- 
priately modified and corrected conditions that are not considered 
proper. 

{ am sure that, in the Department of Agriculture, there is no 
conscious resistance—there should not be—to correcting undesirable 
conditions that develop from time to time. 

There may be honest differences of opinion as to what may be the 
best way to do a thing. I would hope, however, that as far as the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned, everyone down there will 
bend every effort to correct conditions that are found to exist as a 
result of investigations that are made internally in the Department 
of Agriculture, or that are made by a congressional committee’s 
investigators. 

I think it was intended, in the democratic process we have in this 
country, that hearings such as we conduct before this committee every 
vear should be one of the most influential processes in the whole sys- 
tem for getting good public administration. The fact that there are 
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elected "representatives of the people reviewing what the executive 
branch of the Government is doing, and how it is doing it, makes 
for a more efficient and effective public service. I think the case we 
have just been discussing, this property utilization survey, is a good 
example of the good that comes from legislative review. 

I have often said that while investigators and their findings may 
be hard to take at times, certainly, having found an undesirable con- 
dition—one that never should have existed in the beginning—I am 
sure that the Department of Agriculture will bend every effort to get 
the condition cleaned up and corrected, no matter what it waht be. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Roberts, you are helping us get a clear picture, 
and the clearer we can see it, the more it helps. That is what we were 
trying to find out. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Hurcutnson. Mr. Chairman, may I add something right 
there? I think it pertinent at this point. We are making an effort 
to strengthen the Office of the Secretary in the exact direction that 
you are discussing here. We are approaching this problem compre- 
hensively in the Department and actively doing something about it 
through what we call a management improvement program. In 
November of the past year, we set up in the Department a manage- 
ment policy committee aimed at establishing a focal point for the 
effort to strengthen managerial controls, eliminate waste, increase 
efficiency, and so forth. Serving on that committee are top-level 
staff officers in the Office of the Secretary, the chiefs of two operating 
agencies and one or two top policy people from the Secretary’s own 
office. Similar groups are being set up in constituent agencies of the 
Department, to serve under the guidance of this top-level committee, 
in a Department-wide effort to accomplish some of these things we 
have been talking about, eventually perhaps all of them. In this 
way, we are cooperating wholeheartedly in putting into effect the 
President’s Executive Order 10072 aimed at improving management 
throughout the Government. 

This is an active going program and already we have reported to 
the Bureau of the Budget many actions we have taken toward im- 
provement in the Department. As a case in point, we have taken 
steps, as you know, in the recent reorganization orders of the Secretary 
to improve the basic structure of the Department, thus laying the 
ground work for more effective and efficient conduct of our affairs in 
the future. 

This program of active appraisal and improvement of operations 
will be continued and intensified during present and coming years. A 
substantial amount of secretarial time, for example, and such staff re- 
sources as possible will be devoted to bringing about the kind of results 
we all want. It is a job that cannot be done overnight; but with 
continuous vigorous effort, results can be accomplished. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is certainly building itself in this direction. 

Mr. Wuirrten. That is fine, Mr. Hutchinson. We hope through our 
joint efforts we can improve things. 

Are there any further questions? 
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OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


Mr. Roserts. You have not heard from the Office of Hearing 
Examiners. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We would be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Sairn. I think Mr. Roberts has treated our situation very 
completely. We find it will not be necessary to have any additional 
hearing examiner for the next year. Our work is going along about 
as it has last year, and we believe we can accomplish that work with 
our present staff. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there any question in connection with the work 
of the hearing examiners? 

We have heard this report in prior years. I think almost everyone 
is familiar with it. 

I would like your statement, appearing in the justifications on pages 
382 and 383, to be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material requested follows: ) 


HEARING EXAMINERS 


The hearing examiners hold quasi-legislative hearings when called on to do so 
by the administrative agencies of the Department and quasi-judicial hearings on 
disciplinary complaints filed by the Department against individuals and on 
petitions filed by private parties asking relief from some action of the Department 
or its agencies. 

During the fiscal year 1950, 100 hearings were held on proposed orders or 
amendments to orders. Eighty-two hearings were held in the fiscal year 1949. 
Fourteen new marketing orders were put into effect in 1950, making a total of 
66 effective orders. An inerease in marketing orders results in a corresponding 
increase in amendment hearings and hearings on petitions for relief under the 
orders. Public Law 554, Eighty-first Congress, which amended the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, made increased funds available 
to the Department for administering the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act. This legislation will further increase in 1951 and subsequent years the 
number of hearings to be held under the act. 

In general, the examiners make reports, recommend decisions, and perform 
such related duties as may be required by the Administrative Procedure Act 
and the statutory provisions, regulations, and rules of practice applicable to 
various matters under their jurisdiction. In accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, administrative hearings are, with few exceptions, held outside of 
Washington, D. C. Hearings have been held under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, the Packers and Stockyards Act, the Commodity Exchange 
Act, the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, and the Sugar Act. 


Mr. Stricter. There is just one question I would like to ask Mr. 
Roberts along the line of what we were talking about just a moment 
ago. 

Under the present set-up, does the Secretary have sufficient author- 
ity to establish, or do you have sufficient authority to establish, a 
special section to police in a broad manner the different departments 
at the present time? 

Mr. Roserts. The authority exists, Mr. Stigler. The question is 
one of the necessary staff to get it done. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I think, Mr. Stigler, you would agree with me 
that it would be better for the Department to do its own policing 
than to have an investigating staff from our committee do it. 

Mr. Stricter. I agree most thoroughly, but I still think there is a 
distinct need for it. On policy matters, the departments will come 
together and discuss things that are necessary to their departments, 
but they are not going to criticize another department. That is 
human nature. 

Mr. WuirtEN. Unless there are further questions, that is all. 
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Wepnespay, Fesrvary 28, 1952. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


W. CARROLL HUNTER, SOLICITOR 

EDWARD M. SHULMAN, DEPUTY SOLICITOR 

K. WILDE BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR IN CHARGE OF 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SOLIC- 
ITOR 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 


2 1950 actual [1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 
j 
| 
| 


| 
Appropriation or estimate ____.- << pa bes. RS. $2, 235, 500 | 2, 562, 500 | $2, 463, 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, farm housing, 
Department of Agriculture,’’ pursuant to Public Law 843 __| BOO Fee | 


| ‘ eS aR a 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate secant crea 2, », 251, 000 2, 562, 500 | 2, 463, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Se cdhacin . —25, 302 





ree an Ae i. Sn sess - nc WAM A auf, "BAT —38, 400 Elton 

_——EEE——— ee - en 

Obligations incurred | 2, 225, 698 524, 100 | 2, 463, 000 

Comparative transfer from— | 

“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of | | 

Agriculture’’__- ego St Eee: fr eee 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, "Department of | } | 

Agriculture”. ........... 2 nets 62, 707 |.------ Sod, SOMERS ota 

Total direct obligations. ...................--------- 2,291,494 | 2, 524, 100 | 2, 403, 000 


REIMBURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed: | 


“Flood control, Department of Agriculture’’ } 17,000 | 17, 000 | 17, 000 
“Administrative expenses, C ommodity Credit Corpora- | } | 
tion, Department of Agriculture” } 193, 500 | | 190, 000 190, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification Administra- | 
tion. Department of Agriculture”’ d 50, 000 | ike Ree EES, eaves Te eee 
Total reimbursable obligations oe chetni<s 260, 500 | 207, 000 207 000 
Total obligations a eats ee! . Neige es 2, 551, 994 | 2, 731, 100 2, 670, 000 
| 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Agricultural credit. he $720, 934 $776, 900 $744, 570 
ry Commodity credit, produc tion, and udjustme nt prog rams__- 220, 376 229, 300 220, 760 
3. Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services 460, 222 473, 300 458, 660 
4. Marketing and regulatory laws 417, 485 433, 000 429, 340 
5. Rural electrification and telephone programs pale 42,477 611, 600 609, 670 
Total direct obligations i : a 2, 291, 44 2, 524, 100 2, 463, 000 
REIMRURSARBLE ORLIGATIONS 
2. Commodity credit, production, and adjustment programs 193, 500 190, 000 190, 000 
3. Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services 17, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
5. Rural electrific: ition and telephone programs. -- 50, 000 |. 
Total reimbursable obligations 260, 500, 207, 000 207, 000 
Total obligations : 551, ‘904 2, 731, 100 2, 670, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


! 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Object classification 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | | 


Total number of permanent positions. --_--..--- tet Milos z 581 577 562 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -_-_~___-- big 1 1 | 1 
Average number of all employees. --_.-...---..--- yiditiss 494 527 516 


Personal service oblige ations: 
Permanent positions , he : 
Part-time and temporary positions & lila wees Reyes eh 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_- cee oe 9, 500 
Payment above basic rates 535 9, 000 9, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable det: eae 597 | 500 


$2, 492, 905 $2, 481, 000 
970 | 5, 000 5, 000 


Total personal service obligations. _--_-__.----- aes 2, 323, 583 | 2, 507, 405. 2, 504, 500 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services--..--.-.--- Fe Me Stee het ok 2, 071, 665 | 
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2, 316, 320 | 2, 310, 100 
02 Travel. J 70, 931 68, 800 | 68, 800 
03 Transport: ition of things 2, 265 2, 530 2, 530 
04 Communication services 21, 857 19, 37 0 19, 370 
05 Rents and utility services__- 51,022 | 58, 250 2, 750 
06 Printing and reproduction 11, 403 | 11, 770 11, 700 
07 Other contractual services 17, 779 15, 000 15, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 10, 249 | 3, 660 | 3, 700 
08 Supplies and materials-- 17, 299 | 15, 700 | 15, 200 
09 Equipment Latte 17, 024 12, 000 | 12, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 700 1, 850 
Total direet obligations. --_-__- lt ‘i 2, 291, 494 4,100 | 463, 000 
- == ee : 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services_........-...-.-- 1 Sin aR ete ge Te ee 251,918 | 191, 085 | 194, 400 
02 Travel--_-_- OE EA ek Ce . 4, 436 5, 945 6, 000 
03 Tr: ansportation of. things 3 470 | 400 
04 Communication services : ara 2 i 1,695 | 1, = | 1, 650 
05 Rents and utility services 3,7 150 
06 Printing and reproduction So eR te : ea | 564 1, 230 1, 300 
07 Other contractual services | > 33 em “ 
Services performed by other agencies -__- 333 340 350 
08 Supplies and materials ; 1, 133 | 1, 500 1, 500 
09 Equipment 421 1, 000 1, 100 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments . j 50 | 150 
Total reimbursable obligations. -. Sot 260, 500 7, 000 | 207, 000 
Total obligations ” 3 2, 551, 994 2, 7 731, 100 | 2 670, 000 


t ' 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Hunter, we are glad to have you and your asso- 
ciates here, sir. 

In connection with the Office of the Solicitor, I will ask that there 
be inserted into the record at this point pages 387, 388, and 389 of 
volume 2 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Solicitor’s Office was established in 1910 when the Congress prescribed that 
“hereafter the legal work of the Department of Agriculture shall be performed 
under the supervision and direction of the Solicitor’ (5 U. 8. C. 518). Until 
April 1, 1935, the Solicitor’s office was a unit of the Office of the Secretary, at which 
time it was established as a separate office having bureau status. 

The Solicitor’s Office, as the law office of the Department of Agriculture, per- 
forms all of the legal work arising from the activities of the Department. The 
Solicitor represents the Department in administrative proceedings for the promul- 
gation of rules having the force and effect of law; in quasi-judicial hearings held in 
connection with the administration of various programs and acts; and in proceed- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Commission involving freight rates and prac- 
tices relating to farm commodities, including appeals from the decisions of the 
Commission to the courts. He serves as general counsel for the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. He furnishes 
necessary review in connection with criminal cases arising under the programs of 
the Department for the purposes of referring them to the Department of Justice. 
By special assignment of the Attorney General, the Associate Solicitor on Litiga- 
tion represents the Department in certain categories of cases before appellate 
courts, including the Supreme Courts of the States, United States Circuit Courts 
of Appeal, and the Supreme Court of the United States. The Solicitor issues 
both formal and informal opinions on legal questions arising in the administration 
of the Department’s programs; prepares and reviews administrative rules and 
regulations applicable to the public; assists in the drafting of proposed legislation; 
prepares, reviews and interprets contracts, mortgages, leases, deeds, and similar 
documents; prosecutes patent applications for employees of the Department ; 
examines titles to lands to be acquired by the Government or accepted as security 
for loans; and disposes of claims by and against the United States arising out of the 
Department’s activities. 
he legal work of the Office is carried on by 10 divisions in Washington, super- 

vised by 5 Associate Solicitors, each having 2 divisions, the Associate Solicitor on 
Litigation, and the Solicitor. The work in the field is handled by nine regional 
and nine branch offices located as follows: Atlanta, Ga. (branch office in Raleigh, 
N. C.); Chicago, Ill. (branch office in Milwaukee, Wis.); Dallas, Tex.; Denver, 
Colo. (branch offices in Albuquerque, N. Mex., Missoula, Mont.; and Ogden, 
Utah); Lincoln, Nebr. (branch office in St. Paul, Minn.); Little Rock, Ark.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif. (branch offices in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Portland, Oreg.; and Honolulu, T. H.); and San Juan, P. R. 

On November 30, 1950, the Solicitor’ s Office had 501 employees, of whom 309 
were in W; ashington and the balance in the field. 





: Budget esti- 
Estimated, 1951 mate, 1952 





Appropriated funds | $2, 524, 100 | $2, 463, 000 





Appropriation Act, 1951 $2, 562, 500 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 — 38, 400 
Advances from other appropriations... ._....--.------------ . 207, 00 


|) ae a oi tists iat bono nis ss ire Re A ee 2, 731, 100 
Budget estimate, 1952: 
Direct appropriation $2, 463, 000 
Advances from— 
“Flood control, Department of Agriculture’’. - 17, 000 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture’’__- 190, 000 
RAT I BBE oi a sinha wae eammnee ante: -oe~' oy OO, 000 
Decrease (to provide a direct appropriation to the General Services 
Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs previous- 
ly paid from this appropriation ($61,000) and $100 to round off the 
estimate) 
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Project statement 





. | 
1951 (esti- . | 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 | mated) Decreases | mated) 


. Agricultural credit $720,934 | $776,900 | —$32,330 | $744, 570 
. Commodity Credit, production and adjustment pro- 





g 413, 876 | 419, 300 —8, 40 | 410, 760 

. Lands, forestry, research and general legal services. - 477, 222 | 490,300 | —14, 640 | 475, 660 

. Marketing and regulatory laws bora 417,485 | 433, 000 —3, 660 | 429, 340 

5. Rural electrification and telephone programs - 522, 477 | 611, 600 | —1, 930 | 609, 670 
Jnobligated balance 25, 302 il Oak Were zm 





Total available 2, 577, 206 | 2, 731, | 61, 100 2, 670, 000 
Received by transfer from— | 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department | 
of Agriculture’ -- —15, 500 |__- 
“Flood control, Department of Agriculture” —17, 000 | 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity | 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture” —193, 500 | —190, 000 |___- 
‘Salaries and expenses, Rural] Electrification Ad- | 
ministration, Department of Agriculture”’ —50, 000 
Transfers i in 1951 estimates from— 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department | 
of Agriculture’. | 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department 
of Agriculture”’ 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 








Total appropriation or estimate | 2, 23% | 2, 562, | —61,100 | 2, 463, 000 





Mr. Wuittren. Mr. Hunter, we will be glad to have your general 
statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hunter. The recommended budget for the fiscal year 1952 
for the Office of the Solicitor is approximately the same as for the 
fiscal year 1951, after taking into consideration the reserve of $38,400 
and the General Services Administration item of $61,000. 

We are particularly interested in seeing that the budget remain at 
that point for the reasons that I will state. 


e 


ORGANIZATION 


I would like to say that the Office of the Solicitor is organized, as 
you gentlemen know, on a slightly different basis than the law offices 
of the Government. 

All of the legal work of the Department, no matter where it arises— 
in Washington or in the field—is done in our office. The Congress 
provided for that kind of an organization in 1910. It makes for 
objectivity, I think in the solution of the legal problems of the Depart- 
ment and for efficiency, economy, and coordination of the work. 

As a result, I think the legal work of the Department, in view of its 
volume, importance, and diversity, is probably done by fewer lawyers 
comparatively than in any other agency of the Government. 

The Department of Agriculture, as you gentlemen know, is probably 
the largest program agency of any Government anywhere in the 
world. The budget as a whole for the Department has to be con- 
sidered, of course, in connection with the work of our office, for the 
obvious reason that our work flows entirely from the program activi- 
ties. We have little or not control over the volume of the work. 


I would like to mention two or three programs as they are proposed 
for 1952. 
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FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


I will start, first of all, with the Farmers Home Administration. 
The tenant purchase program and the housing program may be con- 
sidered together, for the legal work is quite the same. 

There is only a slight reduction, if any, in the volume of work that 
is proposed for 1952 under that program. The amount recommended 
for production and subsistence loans is $25 million more than in 1951, 
after deducting the disaster loans for 1951. 

For water facilities loans there is proposed an increase of one 
million dollars; that is, from four million to five million. 

The administrative officials have informed us that the farm owner- 
ship loans or tenant purchase loans in 1952 will be about 1,720 
loans, which represents a reduction of about 1,000 loans from the 
number made in 1951. 

They also inform us that the housing loans in 1952 will also be 
slightly less by about 300 as compared with those made in 1951. 
In 1952 it is estimated that there will be 5,990 loans while in 1951 
there will be 6,270 loans. 

It is important, however, and extremely important from the point 
of view of our office, to take into account the insured loans which 
grow heavier as each vear goes by and tend, to some extent, to displace 
the other loans. The insured loans in 1952 are estimated at 7,500 as 
compared with only 4,500 in 1951, an increase of 3,009. 

The net result is that under these two programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration there will be 1,630 more loans made than in 
1951, a percentage increase of 10 percent. 

The estimated increase in production and subsistence loans is about 
15,000. The increase in the water facilities loans will be an increase 
in individual loans from 1,550 in 1951 to 1,910 in 1952, and an increase 
in group loans from 20 in 1951 to 24 in 1952. 

| think the Farmers Home Administration administrative expenses 
have been likewise increased proportionately. We are not asking 
for an increase in any of that work. , 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


The next program I would like to mention is the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration program. In reconstructing the figures from the 
budget, taking into consideration carry-in and carry-over, it appears 
that there will be a reduction in the electrification loans from 600 in 
1951 to about 550 in 1952, a very slight reduction. 

In the case of telephone loans, it is expected that, on the basis of 
the printed budget, there will be a reduction, from about 100 loans 
in 1951, to 50 in 1952, a reduction of 50 percent. 

I would like to point out, however, that as the budget now stands, 
and as stated in the budget, the $100 million recommended for the 
REA loans will do a great deal more work with the abolition of the 
apportionment clauses than before. 

In addition to that, there is a carry-over of $120 million. 

So there is not such a vast difference after all, in the REA electri- 
fication program, and there is practically no difference insofar as our 
office is concerned, for the work under that program is increasing all 
the time and their le gal problems are becoming more complicated all 
the time. 
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We are engaged in a mammoth piece of litigation brought by utility 
companies complaining about the validity of some of the loans we 
have made. Throughout the United States we have pending at this 
time about 23 court cases and 12 proceedings before public service 
commissions, relating to the work of cooperatives, in which we are 
actively participating, as distinguished from additional cases on which 
we are rendering some help. 

Mr. Wuairren. What is the tie-in between your office and the 
Department of Justice in handling that litigation? Do your lawyers 
and their lawyers work together? 

Mr. Hunter. In this case in Washington, yes; because that is 
against Mr. Wickard and Secretary Brannan, among others. The 
suit is really against the REA in that case, and there we are working 
in conjunction with the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Warrren. That is in connection with these midwestern loans? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is right. In those cases where cooperatives 
are involved, the Department of Justice does not participate in any 
way. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wuirrmn. How many lawyers do you have now, Mr. Hunter, 
and how many other people? 

Mr. Hunter. We have 222 lawyers. 

Mr. Bawcomse. That should be, I believe, 242 lawyers. 

Mr. HuntEr. 242 lawyers and 263 other people, making a total of 
505. 

Mr. Wuirrren. How many of those are in Washington and how 
many are in regional offices? 

Mr. Hunter. There are 153 lawyers in Washington at this time; 
89 in the field, 159 nonprofessional people in Washington, and 104 
nonprofessional people in the field. 


STANDARDIZATION OF LEGAL WORK 


Mr. Wuirrren. Mr. Hunter, I have always recognized that it is 
necessary to have good lawyers. That may come from the fact that 
I am a lawyer myself. But with the type of work that the Depart- 
ment has, I am sure that good lawyers can save you a lot of money 
and prevent a lot of waste. 

On the other hand, there are a lot of programs in the Department 
that are becoming stereotyped, and, as they become so, the work 
involved becomes clerical to a large extent. 

While at the beginning a program may require a lawver to supervise 
it, but now that you have your programs set up and have your forms 
and procedures established, I wonder whether you are not keeping 
your group of lawyers busy by having them do what might be termed 
‘“nonlegal’”’ work. I am just wondering whether in the REA and 
the PMA and some of the other activities the business is not the 
same old thing, work which requires less legal supervision and 
fewer people. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Whitten, this recommendation in the budget 
takes into consideration whatever standardization is possible. 

But I would like to say that there is little or no standardization at 
this time. We have moved out of our office all work of that sort. 
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I don’t do any of that work. As a matter of fact, I don’t think our 
lawyers would be very much interested in working for the Department 
if such were the case, and I am sure that I would not if our work were 
stereotyped. 

Mr. Warrren. I do not mean to intimate that all of your work is. 
I just say that’ with the type of programs that you have, as time 
passes, some of your work will become routine, I believe. 

Mr. Hunter. We route it right out of the office the minute it 
becomes of that type. Mr. Blackburn has a young lady working by 
his side who is not a lawyer, but does provide a lot of help to him which 
a lawyer might be asked to do. She has the facility for doing that, 
and she takes the place of a lawyer. She is a nonprofessional and is 

ractically the only person occupying a similar position. It is 
ecause of the type of REA program involved. 

Mr. Warrren. I did not mean to interrupt your statement. 

Mr. Hunter. I want to assure the gentlemen of the committee that 
there is no stereotyped legal work in our office and that there will not 
be any as long as I have anything to do with it. 

I don’t want to have anything to do with stereotyped legal work. 
I can’t get young lawyers to come into the office and take an interest 
in the work when they are sitting down and doing stereotyped work. 


INCREASE IN REA PROGRAMS 


I might say this about the REA work: In the period from 1943 
to 1947, a period of 5 years, the loan authorization was $605 million 
in the aggregate. In the subsequent period of 5 years, 1948 to 1952, 
the loan authorization was $1,653,573,500. On June 30, 1946, the 
amount of outstanding loans was $752 million, while on June 30, 1951, 
the amount of outstanding loans will be about $2,305,000,000. 

During that entire period of tremendous increases in that program, 
our office has received practically no additional money for the work 
that we have done. 

In this coming year a slight reduction, only, in that work is antici- 
pated. I do not think we should be cut below the figure here asked 
for. 

With reference to the REA telephone loan program, there were 
about $30,000,000 available for that program in 1951, and $14,000,000, 
which includes $9,000,000, plus the carry-in of $5,000,000, recom- 
mended for 1952, a reduction of $16,000,000. As I have said, that 
will reduce the number of loans from 100 to 50. 

The telephone program presents an even greater legal problem for 
the moment at least than the electrification program. It is almost a 
brand-new program, and the impact of State laws on what we can do, 
the necessity of neatly tailoring each loan to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case has placed a great burden on the office. We are 
just about getting started. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The Federal crop insurance program will be greatly increased in 
1952 by reason of the terms of the act itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what the act provides, but the Budget 
Bureau has sent up here a continuation of the program at its present 
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level. The committee has not acted on it. It is entirely possible 
that the committee may follow the act and provide for the expanded 
program. 

Mr. Hunter. I have noticed that, so far as salaries and expenses are 
concerned, the Federal crop insurance program is to get an increase of 
about $1, 181 ,000. In the presentation that we have seen it is indi- 
cated that they are contemplating increasing the ay noen that is, 
increasing the county operations, from 624 to 877, increasing the 
commodities from 25 to 30, and increasing the odie ts from 307,257 
to 434,300. 

Insofar as that program may be curtailed, the legal work will fall off, 
of course. 

PMA PROGRAM 


The PMA program, particularly in the field of marketing orders, is 
constantly on the increase from year to year, and those orders are 
probably the most complicated regulation issued by the Government. 
They precipitate a large amount of litigation and administrative 
proceedings. 

We have pending in the courts at this time, not counting fore- 
closures, which are very numerous, and small suits to collect Federal 
crop insurance premiums, about 1,000 cases in which our office is 
engaged. 

I have told you about the REA cases. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION WORK 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has pending at this time 425 
cases involving approximately $13 million, and it is giving attention 
also to 172 cases which are closed on the court records, but which re- 
quire constant attention by us, looking to the execution of the judg- 
ments. We keep six attorneys in our office working all the time, not 
including Mr. Shulman and myself, on those cases. 

It takes about 6 months for one of those cases to get out of our office. 
We are not so much worried about that sort of backlog. It used to be 
about 18 months, but in the last couple of years we have been able to 
catch up with that to some extent. Even now there is a 6-month 
backlog at most times. We are not worried about that. We can 
maintain that status. 

We prepare all of those cases. They are the most complicated, the 
Department of Justice tells us, that they have anything to do with. 
We prepare all of the pleadings; we prepare the briefs, and we partici- 
pate in the trials of those complicated cases. 

One of those cases involves almost $3,000,000. Another case in- 
volves approximately $2,000,000. ‘Twenty-one of them range from 
$100,000 to $500,000, and 116 of them range from $10,000 to $100,000. 
The total, as I say, is approximately $13,000,000. 

We are at the same time preparing 50 more cases, and there is just a 
constant flow of those cases. 


REGULATORY PROGRAMS 


In the zagestory programs of the Department, outside of marketing 
quotas, we have pending 320 administrative proceedings and 237 cases 
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in court. I will not go into the detail of all of those cases. We have 
nine appeals pending in the Federal circuit courts of appeals, the State 
courts of appeals and in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Under the ACP program we have 48 cases in court. Under the 
marketing quota program we have 47 cases pending in court at this 
time, and under the crop insurance program we have 19 cases. The 
crop insurance cases do not include those numerous cases that we 
institute to collect premiums on old insurance policies. 

Eight hundred and ninety-four suits have been instituted up to 
December 31, 1950. Ninety-three of those were instituted during the 
last 6 months of the year. The collections during the last 6 months 
of the year have amounted to $86,000, and throughout the period have 
amounted to more than $900,000. 

Under the marketing quota program, as you know, appeals by 
farmers from the quota are made to farmer review committees, each 
consisting of three farmers. Those committees are set up throughout 
the United States. We try, insofar as we possibly can, to give instruc- 
tions as to how those cases shall be handled in order to see that the 
best possible record is made. 

There were approximately 50,000 of those petitions filed in the 
cotton program in 1950. One hundred of them were reopened at our 
suggestion, and 75 of those cases are now in court. 

There were 1,000 petitions filed under the peanut program. Only 
three of them were reopened, and five of them are now in court. 

There were 497 petitions filed under the tobacco program. We have 
attended a good many tobacco hearings ourselves. Three of those 
cases are in court. 

In addition to that we look at administrative appeals from allot- 
ments where quotas are not in effect. We go over them individually. 
There have been 117 wheat cases, 95 corn cases, and 4 rice cases. 

That gives a pretty good picture of what is pending at this time. 
That is just a picture of what goes on in the office all the time. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Hunter, I realize that the size of a program does 
not always control the amount of legal work, but I would like to point 
out that, insofar as the budget request for next vear is concerned, the 
REA program is reduced by close to 25 percent, the telephone program 
by about 50 percent, housing loans by about 40 percent, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation activities, it appears, will be reduced more 
than that. And acreage allotments are to be discontinued on most 
commodities. 

Mr. Hunrer. You have not forgotten about the insured loans, 
Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wauirren. Well, there may be an expansion in the case of 
insured loans. There is no expansion in the area coverage for the 
insurance itself. 


LOANING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hunrer. I am speaking of the insured mortgage program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that. Even though the budget does not 
request any expansion in the number of counties, in the insured 
mortgage program, I am sure there can be some expansion. 

But I cannot see w hy there would not be a reduction in the legal 
work involved in making those insured loans. 
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Mr. Hunter. We must examine some sort of title evidence in each 
insured loan in order to assure compliance with the statutory first 
lien requirement. Each title requires a separate examination. 

Mr. Wmrren. You do all of the title work in connection with 
that? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, indeed. The title evidence in connection with 
each loan comes to our offices. 

Mr. Wuirten. How do you handle that in the various areas in 
the United States? 

Mr. Hunter. Through our regional offices. 

Mr. Wuirren. Rather than having your folks traveling all around 
the country, might it not be well to follow the course followed by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration and hire a local lawyer who is listed 
as an expert in title work? Do you follow that course now? 

Mr. Hunter. We do follow a similar course. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then you approve of it? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, but we have to review the private lawyer’s 
certificate or opinion of the title, the title insurance binder and 
policy, and in some cases examine abstracts of title furnished by 
borrowers. We pay the cost of our own attorneys out of our own 
money. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am referring to the number of lawyers that you 
need to keep on hand. 

Mr. Hunter. As far as the cost is concerned, it may cost more or 
less, for instance, than the cost of examining the county title records 
by our own staff as is done in a few land acquisition cases. In any 
event, we are paying for the cost of our own lawyer’s work. And 
that is being paid for out of our money. If we do not have any 
money for that, we have to take it out of something else. 

Mr. Wuirten. It may take part of your appropriations. But if 
you are spending your money that way and that work is done by your 
own staff, the question arises as to whether your staff could not stand 
some curtailment. : 

Mr. Hunrer. That plan has been followed for years. Our staff is 
based upon that plan. We just do what additional work needs to be 
done. 

Mr. Wuirren. I still come back to the same thing. It will require 
less work by your folks if somebody else is doing it. 

Mr. Hunter. Let’s say that our lawyers are now handling 5,000 
loans. I don’t know how many the number is, and I will use that as 
an illustration. Even if lawyers on the outside examine the titles 
and present us with certificates, opinions, or abstracts, when we in- 
crease that number to 10,000 we have just twice as much work to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. But once you set up your requirements, and some 
lawyer in the field does the title work and sends in an abstract to you, 
there is not a whole lot that you have to do in the national office, is 
there? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is what we are doing with the present program 
as it now stands. If we double the program, it doubles the work. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is true. But I was pointing out that a lot of 
these action programs are being drastically reduced according to the 
budget estimate before us. 

I have said many times that I think good supervision at the Wash- 
ington level can save a lot of money. But we are confronted with a 
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$270 billion national debt. Everybody is preaching the necessity of 
transferring our efforts over to the war effort and curtailing domestic 
expenditures. We have a budget here in which action programs have 
been held to the minimum. 

It strikes me, whether we like it or not, that everybody is going to 
have to take some reduction if we are to meet the present emergency. 
That goes for the Secretary’s office and on down the line. 

If you were going in debt every day—and that is what our Federal 
Government is doing—and if nobody could get by with any less money, 
even though we have to carry on the national defense program, what 
would be your answer? 

Mr. Hunter. I think the answer is this: I think we have to be 
realistic about this, but I think it would be a great shame to launch 
programs, peacetime programs, when they are inadequately promul- 
gated, inadequately administered, and inadequately enforced. I 
cannot imagine any more serious threat to our American system of 
law and order than to have programs outstanding which are not 
properly enforced. 

Now, in our office insofar as the defense work is concerned, we get 
additional money for that. We have never used all the money that 
has been given to us. 

Yet I am hoping as the defense program becomes more intensified, 
which will mean a consequent reduction in the peacetime programs, 
I can use my present staff on the defense work rather than separating 
the people and hiring new ones all the time and demoralizing my office. 
I hope in that way to be able to cut down the use of defense funds 
which we have been doing for the last 6 months. 

Mr. Wuirren. That makes a very good statement, and it speaks 
very well for you; but it is not original. That is what we have heard 
from every other section. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I do not claim originality. 

Mr. Wuirten. Every phase and section of the Department has had 
the same answer. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is what we are actually doing right now. We 
are just refusing to use the money that has been given us for defense 
purposes when we can get along without by transferring men. I do 
not want an overstaffed office. I cannot imagine a greater calamity 
in my office than having it overstaffed. 

Neither do I want a greatly understaffed office. We have recovered 
in the last 2 or 3 years from a serious situation, and we are getting on 
our feet. We have now, I think, a perfectly stabilized, well-rounded 
office. I would not want to see anything happen which would change 
that picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. I see your situation. On the other hand, we have 
to expand our expenditures at a time when we are not collecting 
enough money to meet our current operating expenses. We have to 
expand national defense at a time when we cannot meet our current 
bills. 

Mr. Hunter. That is certainly a serious matter. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is right, and I am seriously disturbed about 
this whole financial situation. We read in the papers now where we 
are going to have to increase taxes, and apparently there will be an 
increase in wages to offset the increase in taxes, and then there will 
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be a raise in prices to offset the increased cost of production. That 
vicious spiral is on its way. 

Now, that is where we are headed. Yet, if we were to cut out all 
the funds for the Solicitor’s office, it would have very little effect on 
the over-all situation. I realize that, and yet we must do what we 
can to help the situation. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I have tried to picture the situation as I see it. 
I want to give every possible assurance to this committee that the 
Office of the Solicitor will at no time—and I do not care how much 
money it will have—have on its payroll one single person that it does 
not actually and seriously need. I do not want them around. 

Mr. Wuirren. In as big an operation as this, it is pretty hard for 
you to be entirely familiar with whether you can get by with one 
person more or one less. 

Mr. Hunter. We keep pretty close in touch with that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler, any questions? 

Mr. Stieter. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Bates, any questions? 

Mr. Bares. No questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have two general questions, Mr. Chairman. 

You speak, Mr. Hunter, of the various court cases that your Office 
is engaged in. Are there not instances in which you receive back some 
costs of actions against defendants who lose their cases to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Hunter. No. Court costs, of course, are paid, but not to us. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And there is no reimbursement whatsoever for 
your own personal trial costs? 

Mr. Hunter. No; none at all. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. Are there no receipts back into the Treasury result- 
ing from the work of your division? 

Mr. Hunter. Any recovery that we make, such as all of these 
Commodity Credit cases, goes to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
That is also true as to any recovery the Federal crop insurance pro- 
gram. They all go back to the Government. We do not get them. 
Our office does not get anything. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But so far as your legal work is concerned, there 
is no recovery? 

Mr. Hunrer. No recovery at all. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Excuse me, Mr. Andersen. 

How much money have you recovered during the course of the 
year? Do you have that figure available? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not know whether we have that readily available. 
Of course, some of these cases are test cases. What I mean that 1 test 
case will decide perhaps 50 other cases. 


NUMBER OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CASES 


Mr. ANDERSEN. How many REA cases did you say in your testi- 
mony your office had worked on during fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Hunter. In fiscal 1951 I think we said 600 loans as compared 
with 550, I believe, in 1952 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I believe that is the figure you gave for 1951, and 
that you estimated 550 for 1952. 
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Mr. Hunter. Yes, that is the electrification program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, have you not already done some preliminary 
work in connection with these 550 cases for 1952? 

Mr. Hunter. No. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are not a lot of those pending applications just 
waiting their time to be serviced or implemented? 

Mr. Hunter. Not so far as our office is concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is entirely all new work, is it? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, indeed. 

Of course, the loan work is only part of the work of REA. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I realize, of course, that that is just part of the 
work. 

Now, what will happen, then, along in the last 6-month period of 
1952? As I have brought out in discussion with Mr. Wickard, the 
money will more or less run out as far as what can be allocated to 
new loans is concerned, because of the excessive decrease in these 
loan authorizations in the budget. 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would seem to me that your work would corre- 
spondingly decrease in those 6 months, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. No, not until 1953. 

Mr. Biackpurn. May I comment on that, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Biacksurn. I might point out, Congressman Andersen. that 
theoretically that may usually be the assumption. The 550 loans, 
however, are expected to be spread relatively evenly over the whole 
vear of 1952, thereby establishing a fairly constant workload for 
that year, this accounts for Mr. Hunter’s statement that the impact, 
if any, will be felt through lack of carry-over to 1953. 

The second point is that you will recall that the REA figures show 
that there are, at the current date, about $594 million which are 
covered by loan documents, but not yet advanced. 

Now, if our legal work stopped at the time the security documents 
were prepared, you might say that there is no legal work on that 
$594 million. 

However, all of that is really work in process, and we have all of 
the problems incident to such matters as construction contracts, 
engineering contracts, power contracts, and all of the various other 
agreements involved. That indicates that we have a relatively con- 
tinuing workload throughout the whole year. 

I do feel a certain amount of frustration at not being able to make 
this picture, as far as the REA legal work is concerned, such that it 
lives so that you can see the actual work process. 

For example, when I was before you gentlemen last year, on the 
matter of the telephone authorization, | stressed the relative com- 
plexity of the telephone program as compared with the electric 
program. But I find, from a year’s more experience, that I was 
somewhat naive through actually underestimating the complexity. 
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For example, take one telephone loan in Minnesota. That is a 
State, Congressman, where the laws are relatively well adapted to the 
rural telephone program. The borrower that I am thinking of is 
fairly typical of borrowers throughout the country. There are a 
number of small independents or mutuals that have to be brought 
together to form a nucleus of a larger operation which will then extend 
and improve the existing service and extend service to unserved people. 

Well, we run into problems like this: These existing organizations— 
and I do not mean that Minnesota is deficient in this respect, but this 
is a frequent pattern—may date back some 50 years. Some of these 
have not kept proper records, and you might say that the ownership 
of some segments of the proposed enlarged system may be somewhat 
in doubt. 

Now, you can see the host of legal problems that can arise there. 

An additional problem which is present is that the security pattern 
for each telephone loan is, necessarily, an individual thing. An 
independent, going company usually has some outstanding obligations 
and liens, and the security they can give to Mr. Wickard must be 
tailored to fit the pattern as it exists. That is much more complicated 
than the electrification program where most of the loans were, in fact, 
made to cooperatives which started, so to speak, with a “blank sheet 
of paper’ insofar as any existing liens are concerned. 

It is problems like those that I would like very much to have 
understood, because I think an understanding of them is a very 
important factor in evaluating Mr. Hunter’s presentation. 

Mr. AnprerRSEN. Let us go a little bit further. Let us take what 
happens on July 1, 1952, at the end of fiscal 1952, and let us suppose 
that the war is still on and that the REA then receives only an addi- 
tional $100 million for fiscal 1953. What would you anticipate then 
as far as your work is concerned going into fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Buacksurn. I am admittedly crystal-ball gazing here, but I 
am just giving my best answer to your question. 

If experience is any guide—and by experience I mean the legal work 
that the REA divisions of the Solicitor’s Office were up against during 
the last war—the shortages of materials, which will result in the 
critical situation you have described, of course, will reduce the volume 
of construction which will be commenced. 

But the intricacies of the controlled materials situation will bring a 
host of new legal work. This is not, again, any wish on our part to 
perpetuate a workload, but I think it is a very fair evaluation based 
on actual experience of just what a world emergency, with consequences 
necessarily reflected on materials, prices, and credit, brings in connec- 
tion with our workload. 

Mr. Anperson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Are there any further questions of Mr. Hunter? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Hunter, and gentlemen, for your appear- 
ances. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
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J. H. McCORMICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, OF- 


FICE OF INFORMATION 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DE- 


PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 















































} 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Appropriation or estimate - - -- shditghate. tiagenas Tere $1, 261, 328 $1, 265, 800 | $1, 271, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ________- Sy RRS 
NE SRLS RR ae a ee |-~----+----+-- ee te ee prs aes 
Obligations incurred. ....--....---.-.--.-------------- | 1,251,720 | 1,251,500} 1,271,000 
Comparative transfers from— | 
‘Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of | 
pS gi ESET, Sa SE | Pie Sis. itbaaascncegoivncds 
“Salaries and expenses, human nutrition and home eco- | 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administration” } 1, 211 SOOO Tovecsccnsen> 
“Salaries and expenses, animal industry, Agricultural | | 
Research Administration’... ___. ee 1, 980 | 2 Ree ites 
“Salaries and expenses, dairy industry, | “Agricultural } 
Research Administration”. POG: BERS TE RE ws Se c 426 RRS Sw ae 
“Salaries and expenses, plant industry, soils, and agri- | | 
cultural engineering, Agricultural Research Adminis- | 
PS lee seemiccee tn | 893 ft ee 
“Salaries and expenses, entomology ‘and plant quaran- } } | 
tine, Agricultural Research Administration’’_______..__. } 652 | 700 |-------------- 
“Control of forest pests, Department of Agriculture” ____- 167 250 |. 
‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’.._......_....__.__- | 3, 727 | 4, 700 -- 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service” _ _- 2, 562 | 3, 200 | _- 
“‘Marketing services, Department of Agriculture’’__. | 139 | 1, 000 bee 
“Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification Adminis- | | 
tration, Department of Agriculture”’ | 878 | OY able E RSF 
“Salaries and expenses, Farm Credit Administration, | 
Department of Agriculture”. _.._....-_._._...-- 371 | 300 Wiwtobes 
“Salaries and expenses, Extension Bervice”’......____-- as 4,029 | 2, 500 | 
Total direct obligations. ._...................-- se 1, 276, 266 | 1, 270, 500 1, 271, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| 
Reimbursements for services performed__......_......--..---- 223, 152 | 16, 200 16, 200 
Payments received from non-Federal sources_______..__....-_-! 8g CRE ELS eee Ae 
i 
Total reimbursable obligations_.................----.--- 226, 571 16, 200 16, 200 
EE ae Oe See RN eS 1, 502, 837 1, 286, 700 1, 287, 200 
Obligations by activities 
] j ic * 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1. General administration of Office of Information and infor- | 
mational work $33, 175 $30, 275 | $30, 275 
2. Business service, including communic ations and records f9. 492 | 58, 300 | 58, 300 
3. Publications preparation, distribution, and control | 554,011 | 560, 117 560, 917 
4. Preparation and distribution of special reports and current | 
information | 368, 703 | 362, 552 | $62, 552 
5. Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by | 
exhibits 106, 411 | 104, 825 | 104, 725 
6. Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by | 
radio. _ ‘ sine shia oat 35, 314 |} 31, 732 | 31, 732 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 





Description | 


tggeememe 
| 


| 1951 estimate 


1950 actual 1952 estimate 








| 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—Ccontinued | 

7. —— and distribution of agricultural information to | 

8. prepelion ‘and distribution of agricultural information by 
itt po ckes i od Kida Du sien wdetbiceabned 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS | 


_ 


. General administration of Office of Information and infor- | 
ST Ne econ a scccacesnepesenncounsescecs 

2. Business service, including communications and records_-_-| 

3. Publications preparation, distribution, and control_------..| 

4. Preparation and distribution of special reports and current | 
dn cede eeeandtntinccasedethinudiriendhen+-+ 

5. Preis and distribution of agricultural information by | 
a ca dia cts hy can Sea cid hic eile stopaedipaliaiae 

6. —- and distribution of agricultural information by | 

7. preparation and distribution of agricultural information to | 
a laiia anaconda aah aici ek pad aah eh a pisinne 

8. Preparation and distribution of eeisaenamehe information by 

motion pictures 


Total reimbursable obligations _ --_--__._.._- 


EE GIIEIONG,. . 5 nics cicen-woune : 





Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions - . 
Average number of all employees---_......._--- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 


| 
| 
| 




















Part-time and temporary positions.. 

Regular in excess of 52-week base 

Payment above basic rates 

Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total, personal service obligations . __- 








Obligations by objects 


$42, 798 | $46, 899 $46, 899 
76, 362 | 75, - 800 75, 600° 
1, 276, 266 | 1, 270, 500 1, 271, 000» 
———aeoEE 
| Se a aeee eed 
Sas PORE 
17, 626 | 5, 673 5, 673 
8, 408 | 3, 563 3, 563 
9, 959 5 OY, PRMD 2 ee 
4,005 | 2, 993 2, 993 
7, 543 | 3, 971 3, 971 
i Be RL SI OL 
226, 571 16, 200 | 16, 200 
~ 4, 502,837 | 1, 286, 700 | 1, 287, 200 
1950 actual a lestimate | | 1952 estimate 
| 
| | 
$176 | $139 | $136 
1 e. 
154 | 138 | 133 
$642, 586 $572, 401 $569, 734 
-c-. 3 cs a 
2, $13 |... iia 2, 395 
305 EO. santa te 
2.100 | sl CS ERAS 3) 


——— — I ———— 











650, 240 572, 401 | 572, 129 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
| | 
OL - PE BOI goon cies Scns dcncinces 516, 671 557, 591 | 557, 319 
02 Travel___- : hae gh bi 516 | 7,900 | 7, 900 
03 Transportation of things SINE Rae z e 6, 584 | 8, 420 | 8, 420 
04 Communication services -_-_-_----- : 8, 544 | 7, 000 | 7, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction --_---- 666, 907 | 663, 088 | 663, 988 
07 Other contractual services. - --- 3, 902 4, 500 4, 500 
Services performed by other agencies eee: 9, 323 4, 800 | 4, 400 
0 a ii as eck odecie ebemes 30, 403 | 15, 980 | 15, 980 
OD RR ads iaikids cc ncics-ass5-W00- ‘ 14, 886 1,000 | 1,000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. --__-_- i ae ETE Eee Rods sce cass : 
UB PRM III oo ba.cin 0 32a cv ca=aocaaccc-o acc) caca-scuaueus } 221 493 
Total direct obligations. ..........---- 1, 276, 266 | A 270, 500 | 1, 271, 000 
= = fe =— => | Se 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
01 Personal services...............-..- 133, 569 14, 810 14, 810 
02 Travel__- 6, 961 
08 ‘Transportation of ‘things. 367 . 
04 Communication services... ..-.--- 45 ; 
06 Printing and reproduction - 3, 346 : i ee are 
07 Other contractual! services. __- ? 5, 442 640 640 
Services performed by other agencies 441 ‘ A eee ‘ 
08 Supplies and materials Reet 76, 400 | 750 750 
Total reimbursable obligations... . 226, 571 16, 200 16, 200 


Total obligations___. 





1, 502,837 | 1,286,700 | ‘1, 287, 200 
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Mr. Wuitren. Now we come to the Office of Information. We 


will insert in the record at this point pages 411, 412, and 413 of volume 
2 of the justifications. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Office of Information was established under its present name in 1925 as a 
consolidation of functions formally organized as early as 1889, to coordinate in 
the Department the dissemination of information useful to agriculture as author- 
ized by the act establishing the Department of Agriculture in 1862. 

The Office has general direction and supervision of all publications and other 
information policies and activities of the Department, including the editorial 
work, illustrating, printing and distribution of publications, clearance and release 
of press, radio, and magazine materials, and the preparation and distribution of 
exhibits and motion pictures. The Office publishes the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Department Directory, the 
Department List of Publications; handles all the details of distributing farmers’ 
bulletins allotted to Members of Congress; and services letter and telephone re- 
quests for general information received in the Department. It also produces 
motion pictures for Department agencies on funds transferred for this purpose 
and for other Government agencies under usual reimbursement arrangements. 

Regular employment as of November 30, 1950, totaled 187. The Office has 
no field employees, except part-time or day workers for seasonal use in displaying 
exhibits at State fairs and similar agricultural activities. 





; Budget esti- 
Estimated, 1951) “inate, 1952 











RIE Bh ig och dilin vpnincasncnedegssnnndraecéuasnnisescnueniel $1, 270, 500 $1, 271, 000 





Se IE gina eee one Hebel be ncninanpn oxnanne $1, 265, 800 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214__.._.....-....-....---.-..- mes — 14, 300 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates from other bureaus within 

the Department of Agriculture, fo distribution of motion pictures. ! +19, 000 


Transfer in 1951 from Commodity Credit Corporation --— ~~. --_-_- — 16, 200 
SMR tee i a ne oS Sone en ce eee ne 1, 286, 700 
Budget estimate, 1952: 
Direct appropriation. ------------- pa epee a $1, 271, 000 
Transfer from Commodity Credit Corporation - - - - 16,200 1, 287, 200 





Increase (decrease of $400 due to providing a direct appro- 
priation to the General Services Administration for certain 
procurement costs previously paid from this appropriation 
and an adjustment of +$900 to maintain a rounded esti- 


FELT Se NE ARE LN +500 


1 The budget estimates propose that this amount, to provide for the distribution of motion pictures 
pertaining to the programs of the Department, be transferred in the estimates from the respective bureaus 
presently financing the cost on a reimbursable basis. It is believed that provision of funds under this appro- 
priation, in lieu of the present cumbersome and time-consuming transfer procedure, will simplify the 
accounting and auditing work required and make possible planning and initiating of a more effective dis- 
tribution of Department films, and their use by field agents. The amounts proposed for transter from the 
appropriations of the Department are reflected in the budget schedules and in the explanatory notes for the 
items involved. 
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Project statement 
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1951 (esti- Adjust- 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 mated) ments mated) 
1. General administration of Office of Information and 
of informational work___.__........-..--.-------- $33, 175 eS Sn ae $30, 275 
2. Business service, including communications and 
records. - , 59, 492 | eS 58, 300 
3. Publications preparation, distribution and control. 559, 634 565, 717 +$300 566, 517 
4, Preparation and distribution of special reports and 
cparveme pemornte.. . 5 so oe 8.2 372, 216 of Seer 366, 152 
5. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- 
Es, a. Son Ladneueccehncdmcnend 106, 411 104, 825 —100 104, 725 
6. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- 
IE RONIE ooh cn cunucnennesae 38, 257 ) | | ee “em 34, 732 
7. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- | 
mation to the press___.---......._--- 46, 719 e | pe es! | 50, 899 
8. Preparation and distribution of agricultural infor- | 
mation by motion pictures.................-._-_-- 136, 924 | 75, 800 — 200 | 76, 600 
GS sant Se I PE i be EME ee 1, 352, 828 1, 286, 700 | +500 | 1, 287, 200 
I, igi is kok oh ocn sdk date niece EPpy teers, Waa sis aS ae ee 
Potalavaliatte. ................-.-....-.----..--- 1, 362, 436 | 1, 286, 700 +500 | 1, 287, 200 
Transfer from ‘Administrative expenses Commodity | i 
SS A ETE OCEAN DES —16,000;} —16,200 |......-.-.- | —16, 200 
Transfer in 1951 estimates from ‘Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, Department of Agriculture’’._______-. Wd MRE aida cw aed ncntoh beminwthes Be Se ae 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from other Department 
agencies for motion-picture distribution _____..._._.- —17, 035 et nr ee | Pee eet 
Transfers from other appropriations for production of | | | | 
motion pictures... ................-- 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_____- | | 
Total appropriation or estimate_._..__-......_.- | 1, 261, 328 1, 265, 800 +500 | = 1, 271, 000 








Mr. Wuirren. We will now hear from Mr. Webster, Acting Direc- 
tor of Information. 

Mr. Wesster. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I would like to bring 
the regrets of Mr. Himebaugh, Director of Information, who suffered 
a heart attack the 6th of January. He is recovering very nicely, but 
but he is going to be out for some little time. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are mighty glad to know that he is improving. 
We have found him to be a hard and conscientious worker throughout 
the years we have dealt with him on this committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wesster. Our estimate is almost exactly the same as last year; 
so if it is all right with the committee, I will confine my remarks to a 
sort of review of the general direction in which we are going, plus 
pointing out a few high lights in the estimate itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you follow your own course. 

Mr. Wesster. As we have stated before, the Office of Information 
is a staff office of the Secretary, and its principal function is to coordi- 
nate and issue and distribute all the information materials which issue 
in Washington from the Department. 

That includes, of course, the distribution of Farmers Bulletins, 
which has always been a very important part of our work. 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON RESEARCH RESULTS 


Mr. Wuitren. You may want to comment on this. Recently 
there was an article in the Reader’s Digest. I got several letters 
from home on it. The general import of it was that the Government 
was wasting worlds of money in so-called information services. As 
I said, I have had letters from my home district and home State. 
Most of them were most fair, however. They just asked about the 
article and said that if it were correct something should be done about 
it. I replied to them that in my observation although some depart- 
ments may have been misusing funds in propagandizing folks in sup- 
port of various programs and plans, in the case of RE , browse of 
Agriculture we are spending millions of dollars in research, and we are 
getting the answers, and that program has been going on for many, 
many years, and lots of things that the farmers and the public have 
taken for granted today have originated with research of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, none of which is any good unless you get people 
to use it. 

Last year, for instance, the Department released this book on 
Human Nutrition. And, of course, that was a great thing. Some- 
body had learned the value of getting up and raising a whole lot of 
hoop-de-la about publications for this, that, and the other, and the 
folks jumped on that as a good way of getting their names in the paper, 
and so forth. But when you check the records, we find that we have 
spent 10 or 15 or a hundred times more on distributing literature on 
the care of animals than we have on the care of human beings. When 
you check this further you find that in some sections of the United 
States they are turning down as much as 60 percent of the young 
men who are called to the armed services because of body ailments 


- most of which trace to faulty nutrition; and they are not limited to 


the poorer homes. And when you realize that 30 or 40 percent of the 
youth of this country, the young men who are right in the prime of 
life so far as general health is concerned, cannot meet the standards 
of the Army and Navy, it is time something was done about it, 

The other thing that they made a big to-do about was the fact that 
these booklets were distributed through Members of Congress. I 
do not know of any way to get any information more evenly distrib- 
uted over the United States and through any group than to select it 
district by district. If somebody else other than a Member of Con- 
gress would take upon himself this job of trying to allocate without 
patronage within a given area, I would substitute him for myself, 
because it would ease a good many headaches. 

I make this suggestion here because I want you to know that we 
appreciate the value of this activity. At the same time, we do not 
condone the use of funds by any department to promote a Brannan 
plan or a plan such as the Department of Labor has. And I do not 
mean to say that you folks have. As far as I know, the Bureau of 
Information has not done this in connection with the Department of 
Agriculture. Whether somebody else has, I do not know. If so, I 
do not have any information to that effect. But reports do come out 
that some departments sometimes use people for the purpose of pro- 
moting certain things. 

Perhaps I should let you testify instead of me, but I could not pass 
up this opportunity to say that the dissemination of the information 
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of a great department is the real purpose of having research, and so 
forth. Now, in doing it, we hope you will do it at the least possible 
expense and that you will get the widest dissemination to get the best 
use of the information. It has been my observation that you and Mr. 
Himebaugh have done that. The operations of your unit have always 
been economical, and the total amount of money involved has been 
very reasonable in my opinion. 

Mr. Wesster. We certainly do try to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
And I think you have made the best answer to this Reader’s Digest 
article that could be made. 

Our feeling about matters of that kind is that there are a good 
many people who are free-lance writers, and about ever so often they 
think this subject is good for an article. And they go back and take 
some reports that have been gotten up and put them all together. 

Mr. Wuirren. And then find some isolated cases to point up and 
write a good story about. 

Mr. Wesster. We feel, as you mention, that we have a big respon- 
sibility down there in the Department. We have 30 million farm 
people, and we feel we would be remiss if we had all the research and 
action programs we had and tried to keep quiet about it. It is true 
that we have a good many press releases, but we are happy to have 
anybody who wants to investigate those and look at them. We 
stand back of every one. And the same goes for our publications and 
for our other materials. 

In this particular article that you mention, there was some mention 
of Agriculture releases. Some of the figures were true, and some of 
them were not. The number of releases that we put out is fully 
justified, we feel. Many of them are price and crop reports, 

Also most of the information was based, as far as we could tell, on 
some hearings that were held, where some material was submitted to 
Congress 2 or 3 years ago. It is old stuff, and it is just a rehash. 
So we have not taken it too seriously, although we realize that people 
who read those articles sometimes get the wrong impression of what 
we are doing. 


WORK OF OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


In general, our work is divided on what we call the media basis. 
We have a Division of Publications, which was the first division in the 
Office of Information and is our largest work at present. We also 
have a Press Service, a Radio Service, and Exhibits Service, and 
Motion Picture Service, as well as a Special Reports Division. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Now, in that connection, I wish you would describe 
your work in detail. If the thing that the Reader’s Digest article 
indicates exists there is no group that would be quicker to correct the 
situation than this subcommittee. We do not believe that it exists 
with regard to the Department of Agriculture. But in order that 
the public may have information with regard to your activities, I 
would like for you to submit in detail just what your work consists of. 

Mr. Wesster. | should say in connection with the defense program, 
the work of this Office of Information reflects what is being done in 
the Department in general, and in time of peace the information work 
that we are carrying on reflects the peacetime operations of the 
Department. 
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DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


At the present time, when you have the defense program going on, 
obviously our work reflects that situation. 


AGRICULTURE PRICES STATEMENT 


I can cite one little example of that. As you gentlemen know, the 
farmers have been taking quite a beating on the matter of farm prices 
in recent weeks, and indeed for some months. Some time ago, on 
the 9th of February, the Secretary issued a statement on farm prices, 
which we thought did a pretty good job of setting farm prices out in 
their true perspective to the whole economic situation. 

We took that statement and issued it as we would an ordinary press 
statement. We made sure that copies were available for all the Wash- 
ington press associations, that the correspondents in Washington of 
the newspapers from all over the country could have copies of it. We 
made sure that radio stations had it. We made special mailings to 
the farm magazines, to the radio stations which have farm radio pro- 
grams and have a particular interest in it, to the extension services, 
the presidents of land-grant colleges, and so on—because we thought 

there was a case where the facilities of the Department should be 
fully used. 

Mr. Wuirren. That article was completely factual, was it not? 

Mr. Wesster. Wholly factual. I think the data came from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

We also have arrangements with the radio broadcasting companies. 
On Saturdays we have time on the NBC Farm and Home Hour and on 
the ABC program, the American Farmer. This statement came out 
on a Friday so both of the Saturday radio programs carried a pretty 
good report on this farm price statement. 

Well, I cite that as an example of what you might say is a “‘con- 
version.”” In other words, our services are being adapted to the 
defense situation. 

It does seem that in recent weeks the demands on us are piling se 
pretty fast, and particularly in relation to the other defense agencies 
Every time a new defense agency is established, it seems to have a 
bearing on agriculture, and we have to get the Department people 
straightened out, and we have to be working with them. It does pile 
up the workload, besides the additional things we are doing in the 
Department. 

Now I would like to say just a word or two about the overall 
aspects of the estimate. I would like to emphasize, that probably 
more than any estimate you have had up here, a larger proportion 
of this goes for printing, a larger proportion of our total funds goes 
for printing. I have a little chart which just highlights this, which 
shows that 52 percent of the total is for printing funds, and only 44 
percent, is for personal services, and 4 percent for other objects. The 
reason, of course, for the high printing total is that the funds for 
printing Farmers Bulletins and yearbooks and things of that kind 
are in this fund and therefore show up in our appropriation rather 
than being scattered throughout the Department. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


I have another chart which is a little large, but I would like to 
ask Mr. McCormick to put it up. It will show one thing. As far 
as I can find, the personnel we are asking for in this appropriation is 
the lowest number we have ever come up to this committee with. 
We are requesting 133 people, which, as I say, is the lowest. 

The thing I really wanted to point ‘out, Mr. Chairman, is that these 
green bars, which represents the funds which you have ‘appropriated 
to us for all purposes except printing—the printing is taken out of 
this—indicate that those funds have been running along at a pretty 
steady rate. I mean, it is something in the neighborhood of $600,000. 
But the number of personnel, the people who have had to carry on the 
work of the Office of Information has been dropping rather steadily. 
Back before the war it was in the neighborhood of 200, after the war it 
started dropping, and it has come down until now we are at, as I say, 
about 133 positions. 

Mr. Wuittren. You have 133 positions which handle the releases 
and all the information secured and reviewed for release from a great 
department. How many folks do you have in the Department, Mr. 
Wheeler? 

Mr. Wuee.er. There are about 67,000 employees on an annual 
basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it is an organization that covers every county 
in the United States, with total appropriations anywhere from $750 
million to a billion dollars. I think that, of itself, is a pretty good 
answer as to whether there is any overemphasis on the Information 
Office of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wesster. We think the fact that we are at a record low speaks 
pretty well for itself. 

I might take just a moment, Mr. Chairman, to point out what has 
happened in the last 5 years and where this personnel has dropped, 
if | may put this chart up here. This is a comparison of the person- 
nel in 1947 and what we are asking for in this appropriation. In 
1947, it was a total of 173. A total of 133 is here requested. If we 
take our eight projects, the Director’s Office dropped from five to 
four. Our Business Office is the only exception, where there was an 
increase of one, and that is because we have taken on our own ac- 
counting, which use to be done in the central office. Our publications 
have dropped from 69 to 59. I think percentagewise we have dropped 
fewer people there than elsewhere. Our special reports people have 
dropped 50 percent, from 12 to 6; exhibits, from 28 to 19; radio, from 
8 to 6; motion pictures, from 21 to 12; I show that to point out how 
we have spread this shrinkage as we have gone along. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I wish, Mr. Chairman, we had more charts com- 
ing in from the Department showing equal reductions. 

Mr. Wexster. We hope we do not have to do that every year, 
Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, we certainly want to give you, Mr. Webster, 
sufficient people to do the work with. To me those charts are an 
indication that you do consider the plight of the taxpayer. 
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OUTLINE OF INFORMATION WORK 


Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. And J think we might say we are pretty 
well trimmed down. There is no “fat’’ represented in this personnel, 
if [ may use that expression. 

Now I would like to run briefly through the eight projects which 
we have. I think the first two,’the Director’s Office and the Business 
Office, are self-explanatory. The Business Office has our accounting, 
files, and our procurement and that sort of thing. 

The Publications Office is our oldest, our largest office, and ranks 
at the top in importance in our whole operation. In the Publications 
Office we edit and finish bulletins for printing. And we handle the 
distribution on them and carry on a very large activity. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, could you give us an idea of 
how many farmers bulletins and other publications you have issued? 
Do you have an approximate total of what has gone out of this office? 

Mr. Wesster. For what period? 

Mr. Wuirren. The past year, the present year, and any other 
periods you have. I am just trying to see how much information 
actually is distributed to the American people through this medium. 


PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTED 


Mr. Wesster. We have a report here which shows that our new 
publications’ which were processed through this office total 315 for 
the year. 

Mr. Wuarirren. That is new publications. Now, you do not handle 
the expense of the actual distribution of farm bulletins, for instance. 
Is the appropriation for the bulletins themselves here? 

Mr. Wesster. The printing appropriation carries the reprint of 
farmers’ bulletins. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am trying to find out how many copies of farmers’ 
bulletins and publications of similar nature actually went out of the 
Department to the farmers. 

Mr. Wesster. Our figures show that our total distribution of all 
publications was 39 million for the year. That is the total of all 
publications. 

Mr. Warrren. And you did that at a total cost of how much? 

Mr. Wesster. It would be included in the publications item for 
last year, for 1951, of $565,000, which, of course, has a good deal of 
printing expense in it. 

Mr. MaCombscx: But may I point out, Mr. Chairman, that that 
does not represent all printing funds of the Department, which would 
have backed up or paid for new publications in the 39 million dis- 
tributed. The 11 million farmers’ bulletins distributed in 1950 is the 
main item under this Office. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 

Mr. WessteEr. We maintain, of course, a large stock of publications 
at the Superintendent of Documents Office to meet the general de- 
mands, plus the requests for distribution to farmers by Members of 
Congress. We hit a low point in 1948 of about 2% million in stock, 


and we have been climbing up, and last July we had between 5 and 
6 million copies on hand. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I notice that you mention distribution by members 
of Congress. That is to meet the request from farmers, which are 
submitted to you through the Members of Congress? Is that true? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes. This bulletin operation is something like a 
banking operation. We actually owe members on their quotas about 
17 million copies, against this 5% million that we have on hand. But. 
it is something like banking. We do not get all the demands at one 
time. If we had a ‘“‘run” we would be pretty hard pressed to pay out. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can tell by the demands the direction in which 
to make your reprints. You can tell by the popularity of the release. 


PRINTING COSTS 


Mr. Wesster. And, as I say, we are going up a little bit. 

I had a matter I wanted to bring up on this question of costs of 
printing. The printing costs have plagued us all the time, and it has 
a hearing on the Yearbook, which I want to speak of in a minute. I 
have an example of a farmers’ bulletin we have had for 10 years or 
more, and we have had reprints made of it. 1 will just cite the figures. 

In 1941 we had 50,000 copies reprinted. It cost us $1,026. 

In 1946 the same bulletin, 50,000 copies, cost us $2,036. 

In 1950 we reprinted 50,000 more, and that time the price was 
$2,885. Those are the price increases. I have copies if the members 
would like to look at them. It is those printing prices that keep 
getting us into hot water. When I come to the Yearbook, I have a 
little problem which that has brought up. 

Our project 4 is our preparation and distribution of special reports 
and current information. That is where the Yearbook is prepared, 
and where the printing costs for that are included. 

This is the situation at the moment on yearbooks: The 1950-51 
Yearbook, which is entitled ‘‘Crops in War and Peace”’ is now in the 
Government Printing Office, and we expect it will be off the press some 
time around the middle of the calendar year. We can’t tell exactly 
yet, but it is about that. This is the book which I described at the 
hearing last year, which deals with the various uses of all farm crops. 
The copy for this book was prepared in the last fiscal year, and then 
we sent it to the Printing Office after our funds for this year became 
available. 

Currently the editor of the Yearbook is working on the next book, 
which will be the 1952 book, and will be on the general subject of 
insects. ; 

It takes us about 16 months from the time one of these volumes is 
started until we get it off the press, and so we anticipate that this 
Yearbook on insects will come off the press in about the last quarter 
of the 1952 calendar year. 


YEARBOOK DEMAND 


Mr. Horan. I wonder if this could be supplied for the record, or 
if you could comment on it here: I wonder if we could have or if you 
could supply now a list or some indication of what the popularity or 
the demand for the various books has been since we began to publish 
them under titles and presumably tended to stress one phase of agri- 
culture as nearly as we could in each publication. 
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Mr. Wesster. I could speak to the books which have come out 
since the war, Mr. Horan. I have some notes on that. But I do 
not have them before that. I could supply that for the record. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to know what the reaction was as to 
Farmers in a Changing World, Soils and Man, Climate and Man, 
Keeping Livestock Healthy. You must have all that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Give us that now if you have it. 

Mr. Wesster. The sales up to this January over and above the 
regular distribution, going back to 1936 were: Better Plants and 
Animals, Volume 1, 9,453, and Volume 2, 8,820; Soils and Men had 
sales of 10,915; Food and Life, 12,766; Farmers in a Changing World, 
13,712; Climate and Man, 17,561; Keeping Lifestock Healthy, 57,803; 
Science in Farming, 24,566; Grass, 29,151; Trees, 31,239. 

These, I take it, Mr. McCormick, are the sales through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents? 

Mr. McCormick. Those are the sales through the Superintendent 
of Documents of those Yearbooks from the time they were published. 

Mr. Wurirren. How many sales have you had of the Human 
Nutrition Handbook? 

Mr. McCormick. Up to January, when last checked, 120,000 and 
some copies. 

Mr. Bares. You are still selling Trees, are you not? Is that not 
the last book out? 

Mr. Wessrter. Yes, sir; sales were about 12,000 in 1950. 


LIVESTOCK YEARBOOK 


Mr. Sticuer. I still get more requests for Keeping Livestock 
Healthy than any other one document. 

Mr. Horan. I think that is a very practical approach, because 
most folks when they start out to raise livestock are always aware 
of the possibility of unavailability of veterinarians. 

Mr. Wuirren. There are very few in the country, and this com- 
mittee saw fit, as you recall, to approve a reprint of Keeping Live- 
stock Healthy. And the same is true with one or two other books, 
where the demand was such that we thought it would be better to 
reprint an issue than to go into something else. 

Mr. Wesster. We have this problem of cost in connection with 
the Yearbook. I do not know whether this is matter for the record 
or not, Mr. Chairman. I can present it, and you might decide. 

Mr. Strieter. Before you proceed, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Stiguer. Do you still have the plates on Human Nutrition? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 


INCREASE IN COST OF NEW YEARBOOK 


Mr. Wesster. As to this book that is now at the Government 
Printing Office, Crops in Peace and War, since we sent that book in, 
the price of printing has gone up on it to the extent of about $28,000. 
At the time we prepared the book, we had an estimate on what it 
would cost, and at the time the book was sent forward the book was 
tailored to fit the funds we had. It went to the Printing Office. In 
the meantime costs went up about $28,000. We think we can get 
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by, in view of this gradual increase in bulletin stocks that I mentioned, 
where we are gradually getting back, and that we could go ahead 
and print the Yearbook and print a correspondingly lesser number of 
farmers’ bulletins. We believe from our past experience that the 
demands for bulletins could be met from the stocks that we have. 

We think it is pretty far along to pull the book back and tear it ail 
apart and try to tie it down to the amount that we have. 


PROPOSED 1952 YEARBOOK ON INSECTS 


Now, we have a problem on this Yearbook. When we came to 
work on the book on insects, it was the considered judgment of all the 
people involved that to be of most usefulness this book should give 
readers something which would enable them’ to identify insects and 
tell what insects were eating their crops, and to do it readily, and the 
proposal is to use in this book about 80 colored plates. Now, some 
of these have been used by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Here is one on stem rust. We have them on a number 
of insects here; one on the corn borer; and that sort of thing. It 
shows the insect in color. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have to identify the insect to know the treat+ 
ment, do you not? 

Mr. Wesster. That is right. And while we feel that this book 
could be put out without these plates, it would be like a three-legged 
stool with one leg missing, or something like that. And so, after a 
good deal of thoughtful consideration, we reached the conclusion that 
we would go ahead with these plates. 

Those plates, all told, would cost, for this insect book, about 
$72,000. We felt that to do this we would have to make economies 
elsewhere, to do it within the funds that the appropriation would 
make available. We decided that the plates would replace text, so 
that we could cut out about 125 pages of text out of a book of about 
900 pages normally. So we are proposing to do that, and that would 
give us about $30,000 to apply against the cost of these plates. 

We have at the Government Printing Office now the Directory of 
the Department, which will bear the date 1950. We had planned 
originally to print a new edition out of the funds we were asking for 
in 1952. We now propose to postpone that one year, when presum- 
ably the color plate problem would be over with, and we would not 
need to spend the funds on that in 1952. That would give us about 
$12,000 more. That leaves $30,000, and here is where I think I am 
running into trouble. 

Mr. Wuirren. If there has been since these justifications were 
prepared any change in printing costs which would necessitate an 
additional amount over this estimate, we would like you to tell us 
about it. If it does exceed the budget, we would like to know about it. 

Mr. Wesster. We planned to save $30,000 by cutting down pages 
and $12,000 by postponing the directory. This would still leave us 
needing $30,000. The budget which you have before you does not 
provide that $30,000. And we have a proposal that instead of printing 
the nutrition handbook or Family Fare, which I believe is the exact 
title of it, according to the original plan, reprinting copies on the basis 
of a quota of 2,000 per member, we might cut the quota to 1,000, 
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which would allow the other $30,000 for the Yearbook. That and the 
other savings would make up the whole $72,000 for the color plates. 
Now, that means that the quota for distribution through members of 
this book, the nutrition book, which has been 3,000 in 1950 and 3,000 
this year, would come down to 1,000 next year. If we did not use 
those funds for the Yearbook, the distribution would have been 2,000 
next year anyway. So that’ is about where we stand on that. 
Mr. Wuirten. The committee wants to know your side of it, now. 
Mr. Wesster. We feel that the Insect Yearbook would be a very 
important book. 
Mr. Wuirren. I want to say that I am in thorough agreement 
with you, and I am sure the other members of the committee are, too. 


EXHIBITS, RADIO, PRESS, MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Wesster. I might run through the rest of these projects. 
No. 5 deals with our exhibit work. This is a long-established activity 
in the Office of Information. We prepare the large exhibits for the 
State fairs and the larger fairs of the country. We have what we 
call carload exhibits, because they ship as a carload. They are about 
100 feet in length. Then sometimes after the big fairs have been 
shown we break those exhibits down into maybe 25 percent of the 
total size, or a segment of it, a unit of it, and show those smaller parts 
at other fairs. We estimate that between 7 and 8 million people see 
these exhibits at these fairs. 

Our radio work is divided about three ways. We have the work 
with the network programs. I mentioned the use of the farm price 
statement in one of those. We contribute to the American Farmer 
and the Farm and Home program. Part of the year we have time on 
the Columbia Farm program. 

In addition to that we have in this country what we call the radio 
farm directors, and a great many radio stations have a man who runs 
a farm radio program, and we feel those are very good outlets because 
they are close to the local situation and they can take what we are 
doing and adapt it and localize it to their own conditions. We ser- 
vice them in a weekly letter, which is a mimeographed letter, which 
sort of skims the cream of what we are doing, and points out what is 
happening in agriculture, which might be of interest in their particular 
areas. We do the same thing with the extension services, and we also 
have, for the extension service, a mail service which we send each 
week, which is a sort of digest of agricultural information. 

We do not have any television programing. We have a good many 
requests from some of the State colleges and other places where they 
are opening up television stations. They want to, especially in rural 
areas, have help on the farm aspects of this. But the funds that we 
have are confined to the radio. 

Our press service is a pretty standardized operation. We check 
these releases that originate in the different parts of the Department. 
We make sure that they are in line with Department policy. They 
average about 10 a day. They are distributed to the Washington 
correspondents, and they are mailed to trade-press people who request 
them. For instance, a cotton release would go to the trade press in 
cotton, because they would have asked for it. If you have one on 
fruits and vegetables, it goes to the fruit and vegetable trade, and so 
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on. The distribution is very much pm-pointed. And, for the great 
bulk of newspapers of the country, we ask them to depend on the press 
associations and their Washington correspondents. We do not try to 
mail out great quantities of these to papers throughout the country, 
because we do not think it is an efficient way to operate. 

Mr. Horan. Along that line, what are your relationships with the 
agricultural columnists who live here in Washington and put out 
news releases? 

Mr. WessteEr. We try to make sure that they know what we are 
doing; that they get our materials. From time to time, where their 
people are digging around, they come to us, like other correspondents 
who are seeking information. That is about what it amounts to. 
I would say the relationship is about the same as with a correspondent 
of a newspaper or a station here. 

Our last project is for motion pictures. This, again, is a long- 
established part of this office. It has been going for nearly 40 years 
down there. This item does not provide any funds for the production 
of films but is essentially for distribution and for the maintaining of 
a central office. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that those are the principal comments 
that I have. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Webster, we certainly appreciate your state- 
ment. We hope Mr. Himebaugh will be soon back with us, but in 
his absence you have done a wonderful job of presenting this matter. 
And I wish that all those who had read the Reader’s Digest article 
and those in a number of other departments could know of the very 
fine work you folks are doing in this small section of the Department 
of Agriculture. And your statement with regard to what you have 
done to live within your means under the increasing costs of nearly 
everything you do is a perfect example of what fine people should do, 
and we hope others will profit by your example. 

Certainly you are to be commended for your efforts. 

Mr. Wesster. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask just one question? 

What have you done in your Department to point up the type of 
your work since the outbreak of the Korean war? 

Mr. Wesster. What we have done, I would say, Mr. Horan, is 
chiefly reflected in the flow of materials through the office. It is 
in the content of what we are doing. We have not, of course, added 
on any people or anything like that. The price statement is a case 
in point. The press facilities were used for disseminating that 
particular statement. It was used in our radio program and things 
of that sort. 

Mr. Horan. What have you reduced, as an activity? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, that is pretty hard to say. There we are at 
the center of the Department, so to speak, and whatever activity is 
going on is reflected in what we do. Now, if half the research in a 
given field is eliminated and no more work is going on it, no more 
reports are going on it, it does not show up in the various types of in- 
formation that we have. 

I do find in recent weeks that it seems that the defense activities 
which are being carried on in the Department are piling up on us, the 

need for conservation, fertilizer, and the maintenance of machinery. 
The labor thing just seems to grow by the day. I don’t know what 
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is going to be eliminated which will give us any resources to handle 
that sort of thing, but it certainly is piling up on us. 
Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have page No. 414, which explains 
the language change, inserted in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates inelude proposed changes in the language of this item as follows: 
(Ni ew language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets.]} 

* Provided, That {when and to the extent that in the judgment of the 
siiesianine agricultural exhibits and motion and sound pictures relating to the 
programs of the various agencies of the Department authorized by Congress can 
be more advantageously prepared, displayed, or distributed by the Office of In- 
formation, as the central agency of the Department therefor,] additional funds 
for preparation and display of agricultural motion pictures and exhibits relating to the 
programs of the various agencies of the Department authorized by Congress, not ex- 
ceeding [$300,000 for these purposes] $150,000, may be transferred to and made 
a part of this appropriation, from the funds applicable, and shall be available for 
the objects specified herein: Provided further, That in the preparation of motion 
pietures or exhibits by the Department, not exceeding a total of $10,000 may be 
used for employment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the 
Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. 8. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946. (5 U. 8. C. 55a): Provided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for the establishment or maintenance of regional or State field 
offices, or for the compensation of employees in such offices [except that not to 
exceed $10,000 may be used to maintain the San Francisco radio office]’’. 

The first change in language is proposed to amend the provision for advance 
reimbursements to the Office of Information for the preparation and display of 
agricultural motion pictures and exhibits relating to the programs of the various 
agencies of the Department (1) to delete the words “when and to the extent that in 
the judgment of the bopper i ’ about which a point of order was raised during 
consideration of the 1951 appropriation bill in the House, and (2) to continue the 
authority to secure advance reimbursement only for the preparation of motion 
pictures and the preparation and display of exhibits. Continuation of the present 
authority for transfer of funds to the Office of Information for distribution of 
motion pictures is no longer necessary in accordance with the proposed transfer in 
the 1952 budget estimates to this Office of funds for this purpose from the respec- 
tive bureaus of the Department presently financing the cost on a reimbursable 
basis. 

The second change in language is proposed to reduce the limitation on the 
amount that may be advanced from the agencies of the Department to the 
Office of Information for preparation and display of agricultural motion pictures 
and exhibits from $300,000 to $150,000. The proposed limitation is believed 
sufficient based on actual and estimated requirements under this provision. 

The third change in language is proposed to delete authority for maintenance 
of the San Francisco radio office. Retention of this language is no longer necessary 
since the office has been discontinued. 


REPRINT ON MOTION-PICTURE WORK 


Mr. Wesster. I have a little reprint of a magazine called Business 
Screen, which deals with the film work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This was printed by somebody else. and we just simply got 
some reprints. We think it gives a pretty good picture of our work, 
and we would be glad to make copies available. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. We would be glad to have them. 

If there is nothing further, we thank you, Mr. Webster. 
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le WepNEsbAY, Fesruary 28, 1951. 
; WITNESSES 
ns RALPH R. SHAW, THE LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY 
LOUISE O. BERCAW, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY 
4 RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
8 Funds available for obligation 
S: 4 Se ee Oa eS Ceci cree Oe We Lenten TE 
4] | | 
: | 
he . | 1950 actual /|1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
he q aes 
un DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
n- f. | | 
is Appropriation or estimate_...............------------------ | $734,993} $713,293 | ——_-$700, 000 
h, Unobligated balance, estimated savings_................-..--- WIE Feet hia Pumas as 
oJ : NS ETT ea ae en ma ae | —10, 700 |---. i 
X- x cnn aieanaat onal ashe 
le re is RINE «<< sn oo neces | 734, 832 | 702, 593 | 700, 000 
or REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS c a | Mak. 8 
mn d | 
ye Reimbursements for services performed_-_--........-.-.---- | 93, 162 | 86, 500 | 22, 000 
re Payments received from non-Federal sources-_-_-_-- =e 31, 729 | 27, 000 | 18, 000 
of Total reimbursable obligations-..-...................--- j 124, 891 | 113, 500 | 
d SES Shee ee Seine 850, 723 816, 093 | 740, 000 
| | 
LO eee ee ee ee en ee Ta toe 
a Obligations by activities 
of a : | | 
1s : Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
in 
1g ; DRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
a 1. General agricultural library services___..........-----..---- $586, 846 $555, 873 | $553, 280 
“4 2. Specialized services to research .................-.---.-.---- 147, 986 146, 720 146, 720 
, x. cus) anh ERED saa 
yf Total direct obligations...........................-....<-- 734, 832 | 702, 593 700, 000 
in : REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
C- 4 } | | 
le ; 1, General agricultural library services--...-..--...---.----.-- 124, 891 | 113, 500° 40, 000 
4 Total obligations. ._.............---- a ee eens | 859, 723 | 816, 093 | 740, 000 
le 
“ Sallomasicapin hat Se a RI cS I Reb ARES en cnn SE 
. Obligations by objects 
( : alain eect 
{ j | 
e Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
¥ 4 a 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | | 
Total number of permanent positions. -_._------ ain cole ioene 190 | 182 | 174 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; : ml 2 | a 1 
Average number of all employees. -.-..-..---------------------| 179 | 173 | 168 
15 ; Personal service obligations: | | 
" ; Permanent positions ; Dg tinen Ake cea manrel $640, 672 | $635, 882 | $607, 417 
l- ; Part-time and temporary positions ....-......--.--.-- ; 3,609 | 3, 200 3, 20K 
: Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ----- -- 2, 438 |-...... 2, 827 
rt Payment above basic rates_._...._..-- Sh owanet. | 991 | 390 | 390 
4 3 Total personal service obligations-___----..-.----------- 647, 710 | 639, 472 | 613, 834 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 























Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate} 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

I ie ciieiniwakunanencs ibwnaaasaabicpicmmaie $622, 052 $587, 102 $587, 634 
| SET 2, 772 2, 641 2, 641 
OB: I IE IE oo ign one pe ys enneneasesnaneaan 1,776 1, 800 1, 800 
04 Communication services... -........-.-...------------.--- 4, 455 4, 450 4, 450 
05 Rents and utility services... ...............-...-...---.-.- 3, 739 ee 

06 Printing and reproduction: 
ach tigctickdeatenuncbnakincvewuswdintnaetiiekeld 26, 7: 30, 400 30, 400 
RE REE S TG Rc Me ene a CE aN. 14, 073 15, 000 15, 000 
Oe a IE GIT TI ko coc emia sin cans a acdsgemccdes 428 2, 483 2, 366 
Services performed by other agencies____...........-.. 4, 359 3, 800 3, 800 
08 Supplies and materials_.....................--..---.----.. 5, 776 6, 000 5, 675 
09 Equipment. ----......-.- eeveaficecdeunpémeencsevat absent 48, 667 46, 000 46, 000 
Bp I ce. eb ce Laciccucsctucsandduls akdoakeawelws 117 234 
Tat GIR BOIIIIOG  inntnnin yrcnnnananennnnanion 734, 832 702, 593 700, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS e 

Oe» I Fillo vine cd ob eth cen nabccwssncenctsthouss 25, 658 52, 370 26, 200 
0 AI SII, IG os kc wanercesnbatanses 1, 202 , 200 1,000 
OG = mm I ik ik ic ci ieccccasemenscceecd 6 700 500 
08 -Petuting ae sepeoduction. .........-=..-........6......; 1, 258 1, 200 1,000 
07 Other contractual services Vaeeinieaniaieh Senses: Buam betaine OD Fil aslel A Ee bes& hnwtewe « 
Services performed by other agencies_ ___.......___-- 227 182 164 
0S Supplies and materials atednante psestcccennuhll 18, 045 12,030 10, 600 
ES a ees ae ie he Seelam 77, 762 45, 800 500 
> Ae Aes CIID, 5 dela dood cinco ensccatenerarnansthnevalteenieee 18 36 
Total reimbursable obligations. -_................-- 124, 891 113, 500 40, 000 
NN 55k CeSE ES ceniccsintindccioneaka 859, 723 816, 093 740, 000 














Mr. Roserts. This is Mr. Shaw, the librarian, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to see you, Mr. Shaw. 
' Just prior to your statement, I would like to insert in the record pages 
422 and 423 of the justifications. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Function.—The library, pursuant to the Department’s organic act of 1862, 
and under delegation from the Secretary, ‘‘procures and preserves all information 
concerning agriculture which can be obtained by means of books * * *,” 
By law and by cooperative arrangement with the Library of Congress, the De- 
partment of Agriculture library also serves as the national agricultural library. 

Activities.—The library makes available to the research workers of the Depart- 
ment and the State agricultural colleges, as well as to the general public, the 
agricultural knowledge of the world that is contained in published literature, thus 
eliminating duplication of effort and wasted time by enabling the scientists and 
administrators to know prior to the initiation of a project what has been done 
previously in that field of research or agricultural activity. In pursuance of the 
organic act, the library collects current and historical published material and 
organizes it for maximum service to the Department and the public through 
reference services, loans of publications, bibliographical services, apd photo-re- 
production of library materials. It issues a monthly bibliography of agriculture 
in which is listed the agricultural literature of the world. 

Organization.—The library serves as a staff office of the Secretary and in addi- 
tion has operating responsibilities in the field of libary and bibliographical services. 
There are six field branches with general collections serving the Department staff 
in designated geographical areas and seven specialized field branches serving 
major field research installations of the Department. 

n November 30, 1950, the library had 171 employees of whom 148 were in 
Washington and 29 in the field. 
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Estimated, Budget esti- 
1951 mate, 1952 

ite § r — 
= ; Apntepriatee MAG. isi hla t an ek aan ei 5 ode os disease ne $702, 593 $700, 000 
> Salaries and expenses 
+ x Appropriation Act, 1951__...-.--------------- .. $713, 293 
a a Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214__.........-.-------- — 10, 700 

$ sinemstnlpctehitimascatafo 
100 i RIO rice asi Scirenq nied wis see nie ansa- Sd 702, 593 
366 ; Budget estimate, 1952_........----.- Cath) OE ESS Rae 5 | CORT, Beh me te oe 700, 000 
800 5 — 
oH ; Decrease (consisting of decrease of $3,000 due to providing a 
234 : direct appropriation to the General Services Administration 
: for certain procurement and leasing costs previously paid from 
00 4 this appropriation offset in part by increase of $407 to round- 

j ii: ea AER war Near GU ae RS Re I —2, 593 
“4 j Project statement 
100 
a ; 1951 (esti- | Adjust- | 1952 (esti 
64 Project 1950 mated) ments mated) 
100 
aU 
36 1. General agricultural library services.........___.--.. $586,846 | $555,873 | $2,593 | $553, 280 
ee j 2. Specialized services to research -_..............-..-- 147, 986 MGT tons ecb ace 146, 720 
100 pap EE PERS pre eee eno ere 1Gh | in ov, seed ~ thee eueera gene's tien dein del 
00 inmate hi.) soe Poel aed 734,993 | 702,503 |  —2,593| 700,000 
- e | Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214..____._._-..----.--- eh Sal ’ +10, 700 

Total appropriation or estimate... -..._.-.....-.- 734, 993 713, 293 
n. 
a GENERAL STATEMENT 

| @ ; 

; Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that the report of the 

: House committee on the appropriation bill last year suggested a 

_ _ review of the scope of activities of the library, and accordingly we asked 
. the Agricultural Libraries Section of the American Library Association 
; to make a study. They appointed a committee, and the names of the 
” : committee are on the back of the report which has been given to you. 
e- : They represent a wide spread of libraries. 

The Committee spent a week studying our activities. They pre- 
a pared a preliminary report, which was then sent out to all agricultural 


d is the result of that review by all the agricultural libraries. It was 
” approved unanimously by the association in its meeting on Feb- 
; : ruary 2. 

“ E We asked the committee specifically in making its study to see 
= . whether there were any of the functions which were not normal 
e : functions which might be eliminated. We asked them in view of the 
"a F fact that we had to eliminate some services last year, because of the 
4 ‘ reduction in funds, to see what the priorities should be in elimination 
(T 4 of services or in restoration of services. 

g As you will see on page 4 of their report, they report that they 


provided in agricultural research libraries. 








“ : libraries of the country, and the report which you have before you 


found no services or functions which are not basic ones normally 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


They point out farther in the report that some of the services which 
we have had to curtail should be restored as soon as possible. And 
then they go on, and the balance of the report is really a long range 
policy statement as to what should be provided for agricultural 
libraries and for agriculture in general. And you will find, as you 
read the report, that they feel that we are falling short of providing 
what is needed in most areas. 

They did provide on the first page of the report a preface, which 
lists priorities for things which they think should be done for agri- 
cultural libraries and agriculture. 

Now, none of these things in this report are reflected in the budget 
which is presented to you. The budget which is presented to you 
is somewhat less than what was available this year and is considerably 
less than what was in the bill as it was passed for 1951. 

There is a $3,000 reduction which is actually a transfer to General 
Services Administration. That is not really a reduction, since 
General Services will provide the services that we formerly provided 
for that $3,000. 

However, we do have to absorb about $12,000 in pay act costs, and 
that, added to the $10,000 reduction over the budget as you passed it 
last year, means that we will have $22,000 less for 1952 under the 
present budget than we had in the fiscal year 1951 budget as it was 
approved by this committee. 

That is quite serious, because we are not able to provide the services 
now that are needed, and I would like, after a bit, if I may, to go off 
the record on part of that. In terms of getting work for the money 
that we spend, if you would look at our common services figures as 
compared with Budget Bureau standards, you will find that in every 
case we are providing far more than the Budget Bureau standards, 
That is true also of our procurement activities. That is fairly spec- 
tacular, because the usual research library—and some of our Federal 
libraries are typified in that group—will spend 32 cents of each dollar 
on publications procured. Our staff does it for 7.4 cents on the dollar. 
So that while we hope to increase efficiency, and we have done it each 
year, we cannot get much more of the required service out of increased 
efficiency, and these reductions in funds will have to be, as they were 
last year, reflected in reductions in services. 

Basically, there is only one change in the budget, and that is that it 
accepts the base of the reduced 1951 appropriation, that is, after sec- 
tion 1214 reductions, and transfers $3,000 to Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, or rather, GSA, from which we are getting service; 
so that in effect it keeps our appropriation on the same base as 1951. 
But that means that we must absorb about $12,000 in pay increase 
costs over and above that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much of a turn-over do you have, Mr. Shaw? 

Mr. SuHaw. Our turn-over in staff is increasing. We have recently 
been feeling a considerable turn-over in professional staff. Our 
professional staff had been stable for some time. The turn-over is 
now becoming apparent, very evident. The turn-over in clerical 
staff has been at a high level ever since the last war started. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You say that you are going to be inconvenienced 
because of the $12,000 needed for automatic pay increases. Now, 
if new people are coming in, is that not offset to some degree? 
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Mr. Suaw. We tried to take into consideration a somewhat higher 
rate of turn-over than in the past, and our estimate of almost $12,000 
is based on that. Of course, our turn-over might be greater; it might 
beless. It might be offset to the tune of two or three thousand dollars, 
but we have figured some turn-over in that, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan? 


AIDS TO DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. What have you done since Korea to point up the 
work of the library of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SHaw. We have done what we did all through the last war. 
We have primarily met the demands made on us; that is, the reference 
questions that came out of all sources, the needs for loans. We have 
not had any surplus that we could throw in any one or another direc- 
tion. So that when there have been special needs, they have had to 
be met by contracts with other agencies. For example, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has been using our library as the base 
for its operations, instead of building up a great library of their own. 

Mr. Horan. The Economic Cooperation Administration did trans- 
fer $37,582 to the library of the Department of Agriculture in fiscal 
1951. That is estimated? 

Mr. Saaw. That is estimated, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I want the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that the 
reason I am bringing up these questions is that I want the record to 
indicate the extent of the defense effort in various forms on our basic 
budget. 


COORDINATION OF WORK WITH LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


There is one other question I would like to have some discussion 
on. It was determined that it was better to have the library in the 
Department of Agriculture, for several reasons, than it was to have 
made the Library of Congress available for those services. However, 
I have been assured on several occasions that there is the greatest 
amount of exchange between the two libraries. Is that on a reim- 
bursable basis? Or how? 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir. We work together constantly. We have a 
person who spends half time at the Library of Congress using their 
collections so that we do not have to build up collections of news- 
papers and the like. The Librarian of Congress has testified to the 
Congress that he has not had to duplicate collections and services, 
and he gets supplementary service for Congressmen from our collec- 
tions when a question calls for agricultural material. 

I have here a letter dated in 1945, which is the basic agreement 
with the Library of Congress, and it has been in the committee record 
before. It indicates we won’t duplicate each other’s work. We don’t 
do work on areimbursable basis, however. Wehave found that it evens 
out enough so that we can answer what the Library of Congress wants, 
and it is generally in our field. It is something we should answer 
anyway, and if a Congressman called us we would answer it. We 
try not to burden them too much, by having one of our staff mem- 
- over there half time to get what we want. It works out very 
well, 
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Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. If there are no further questions, then, we thank 
you, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. SHaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1951. 
FOREST SERVICE 
TimperR Access Roaps 


WITNESS 


MATHIAS NIEWENHOUS, FORMER DIRECTOR OF FOREST PROD- 


UCTS MATERIALS OFFICE, NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES 
BOARD 


Mr. Wuitren. We have with us today Mr. Niewenhous, Director 
of the Forest Products Materials Office of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

Is that your present capacity, Mr. Niewenhous? 

Mr. Nrewenuovus. [ am with the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration now. I just transferred over a few days ago. 

Mr. Wuirten. I see. 

We called you in here, Mr. Niewenhous, to talk with you about a 
letter which you addressed to Mr. Lyle F. Watts, of the United States 
Forest Service, under date of December 7, 1950. This letter was sub- 
mitted to the committee in connection with the budget request from 
the forestry department for an additional $7 million for access roads 
to timber. 

Now, we all agree that we need lumber. The question is as to 
whether it will be necessary to spend $7 million on additional roads 
to get lumber. 

Mr. Nrewennous. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think, personally, and 
from the studies we have made, that it is really a very modest estimate 
of what is required. 

In our planning for the mobilization of the forest products indus- 
tries, in the event of an emergency, which of course includes lumber, 
plywood, pulp and paper, boxing and crating, and all other forest 
products, we have really been seriously worried about the lumber, 
plywood and pulp supply in such an emergency, because of an inade- 
quate supply of logs and pulpwood. 

; We know that there is timber available, particularly in the national 
orests. 

What we tried to determine was, and what we did come to a final 
conclusion on was, that we had fairly adequate plant facilities as far 
as that was concerned, but the one key problem that we had in all the 
forest products industries was the problem of sufficient timber. 
Timber has been short this year, and timber would be shorter in the 
event of an emergency. 

The forest products industry depends upon the raw material; you 
must build access roads. Without continuous road construction 
on an adequate scale, log production bogs down. 
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During times of national emergency, there are heavy demands for 
construction equipment and labor. Equipment operators are es- 
pecially critical. Building of more timber roads to expand production 
of forest products for defense needs would have to compete with bull- 
dozers, power shovels, compressors, and the men to operate them, 
with new and imperative construction needs arising out of a national 
crisis. Hence, the most effective means of preparing for emergency 
supplies of forest products is the advance construction of timber 
hauling roads. 

Fortunately, the large public timber holdings in the western 
national forests make it possible to control cutting policies in the 
timber areas where access roads should be built and to recapture the 
the funds expended for that purpose. 

Mr. Wuitrten. When did you prepare that statement, Mr. 
Niewenhous? 

Mr. NieweEnuovs. I prepared these notes yesterday. 

Mr. Wuirren. When were you advised that you were coming 
before the committee? 

Mr. Nrewenuovus. Oh, last week, I guess. Last Friday. 

Mr. Wurrren. And what was your background? What did you 
do before you went with the National Security Resources Board? 

Mr. Nrewennovs. During the last war I was Deputy Director of 
the Lumber Division and later on became the Director of Forest 
Products. 

Mr. Wuitren. Have you consulted with the forestry department 
or anyone in it since you were advised you were coming up here? 

Mr. Nrewennovs. No, sir. 

Mr. Warren. You have not had help in preparing the statement 
that you have there, through their consultation, or through consulta- 
tion with anybody? 

Mr. Nrewenuovus. ‘No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Were you advised as to the basis on which you 
were coming up here? 

Mr. Nrewennovus. No, sir, except that it was in connection with 
an appropriation and a letter I wrote about access roads. 

Mr. Warrren. I would like for you to tell the committee, then, 
how you knew you were to prepare this statement. 

Mr. Niewennovs. I was told that I was invited to appear before 
the committee to testify on access roads 

Mr. Wuirren. You were advised of that? 

Mr. Nrewenuovus. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrrren. You may proceed. 

Mr. Nrewennovs. I have some figures here, if you care to hear 
them. Out of a total commercial timber stand of 1,600 billion board 
feet, 518 billion, or approximately one-third, is in the national forests. 
Ninety-six percent of this national forest timber is west of the Great 
Plains and in the western United States as a whole. 

National forest timber is 48 percent of the total commercial timber 
stand. These western national forests contain the most remote and 
least accessible commercial timber stands in the Nation. 

Incidentally, in NSRB we advised with and consulted with industry, 
and we had what was called a panel of consultants, some 15 or 20 men 
in industry from various parts of the United States. We went into 
this matter with them at the time that we held our meetings, so as to 
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find out whether our opinions coincided with those in private industry. 
And they were unanimous in the belief that more timber must be 
made available if we want to get the production that is necessary for 
an emergency. 

Mr. Wuirren. What production is necessary? Have you ever 
reached any conclusion on a definite amount? 

Mr. Nizwennous. Well, we produced last year approximately 36 
billion feet of lumber, of which about, I would say, a quarter is hard 
woods and the balance is soft woods. If we got into a national emerg- 
ency, I think we would have to immediately step up that production 
and try to get about 40 billion feet. We have the capacity to do that 
if we have the logs. We produced last year about 2 billion 400 mil- 
lion square feet of softwood plywood. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have been working with this subject through 
the years, and with the War Production Board. Where were you in 
the interim between the War Production Board and the National 
Security Resources Board? 

Mr. Nrewennovs. After service with the War Production Board and 
Civilian Production Administration I went back to private business. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where was that business? 

Mr. Niewenuous. The building business, in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wurrren. And then you cam back down here? 

Mr. Ninwennous. Then I cam back here when Mr. Hoffman asked 
to to go with ECA to head up the Forest Products Division, and then 
I was asked to serve with the NSRB. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much of a roads system does the Department 
of Forestry have? 

Mr. Nrzwenuovus. I think a little over a hundred thousand miles, 
as I recall. 

Mr. Wuitren. Now, you are aware that there are two different 
ways to get this timber out, are you not? 

Mr. Nrewenuous. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And what are they? 

Mr. Nrewennous. Well, one is by the Government building the 
roads, and the other is by putting timber up for sale and having the 
operator do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you were not surprised, then, when the oper- 
ators unanimously were of the opinion that the Government should 
put in the roads? Was it a surprise to you when they took that 
viewpoint? 

Mr. Niewennovus. No, I think that they have been gradually 
coming to that conclusion. Because there is such a vast amount of 
roads that are actually necessary to construct to get to the timber that 
is remaining in the national forests. And, of course, you get better 
competition for that timber also when the Government builds the 
roads. 

Now, we are not talking about the lateral or feeder roads as they 
would be built by the successful bidder for the stumpage. We are 
talking about the main access timber carrying roads into the national 
forests. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you seen the very ambitious program of the 
Forest Department in which they have a plan for spending $633 million 
for a system of access roads? 
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he Mr. Nrewennovs. No, sir, I haven’t. 

a ey Mr. WuitTtren. You have not seen that? 
& Mr. Niewennovs. No, sir. 

aa > Mr. Wurrren. Did you know they had been seeking to carry out 
_ that plan prior to any emergency? 

36 Mr. NiewEnNuHovs. No, sir. 

ad Mr. Wuirren. How much money was appropriated for this pur- 

re _ pose during the last war, and how many roads were built? 

voll ; Mr. Niewennovs. | am afraid I could not answer that offhand. 

iat | There was an appropriation made while WPB was in existence, and 

a. _ I think that was several million dollars, if I recall. Then there was a 

- subsequent appropriation made in the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
ch I do not recall how many millions of dollars that was. — 

a Mr. Wuirren. Now, when you folks in the National Security 

Mae Resources Board realized that it would be necessary to get additional 
timber, you, of course, immediately conferred with the Forest 

al Service? pee 

oo Mr. Nrewennovs. That is right. 

-” Mr. Wuitrren. They have, as you say, the control of by far the 
greatest percentage of timber that is still available. The first thing 
they told you was that they could get out more timber if they could 

* get more funds for these roads. That is a fact, is it not? 

oA Mr. Nrewennovs. That is a fact. 

Mr. Wuirren. And then it was that you wrote the letter? 

- Mr. Nrewennous. No. Then we requested the Forest Service to 

— submit to us plans and programs of what roads they intended to build, 

ua where the roads would be built, the approximate cost of those roads, 

a how much timber would be brought out as a result of those roads. 

ws So we didn’t just merely take their word for it. We asked them to 

submit evidence to us for our consideration. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you have that evidence, and could we get 
possession of it? 

val Mr. Niewenuovs. Yes, you could. 

a Mr. Wuirren. Who has it? 

seit Mr. Niewennovs. | have it. 

Ai , Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to see that. Do you have it 

‘ld > with you? ; 

~ Mr. Nrewennovs. No, sir; I haven’t. | 

Mr. Wauirren. I wish you would submit that to the committee. 
lly We would like to see it. ; ; ; 
of ; But it was a case of your being charged with the primary responsi- 
vat ; bility of meeting the emergency and your turning naturally to those 

i having control of the timber? — 

- | Mr. Nrewennovs. That is right. 

" | Mr. Wuirren. And they said what they would do if they could 
get the funds to do this thing? 

“ey Mr. Nrewennovs. That is right. 

a | Mr. Wuirren. After you had the discussions and questioned them 

- at length, you recommended that they have it? 

“ Mr. Nrewennovs. That is right. 


a Mr. Wuirren. Any questions? 
That is all. We certainly do thank you, Mr. Niewenhous. 
: Mr. Nrewennovs. Thank you very much. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 15, 1951. 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTIN! 
WITNESSES 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 








Appropriation or estimate - 


Transferred to “Control of forest pests, Department of ft Agti- 
pursuant to Public Law 146 


culture,”’ 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 


Prior year balance available. _- 


and 
istration’ 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year_ 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings. 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to ‘ 
plant quarantine, 





‘Salaries and expenses, entomology 


Agricultural Research Admin- 

















| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 
® $4, 495, 000 | | $2, 100, 000 $2, 063, 000 
eden — 250,000 |. Wee 
4, 245, 000 2, 100, 000 2, 063, 000 
i pedi been 445,760 |__.....-- 
4,245,000 | 2, 545, 760 2, 063, 00 
nee MOOT eh RO: 
8 OY SARS EDS: CR 
3, 779, 977 2, 545, 760 2, 063, 00 
ee 2 EER RS, | 2 eee aa 
2, 796, 911 2, 545, 760 2, 063, 000 





Obligations by activities 


















































Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1. Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control.._..__._._....--- $2, 571, 738 $1, 095, 760 $613, 000 
EE, SE, Tia ae Oe PRP e RS; 225, 173 200, 000 200, 000 
i hc ae I Ail i SS RE pte MAL, ol Pale Paty 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
co RE Ee pay eS SO Lene nt 2, 796, 911 2, 545, 760 2, 063, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions.....................-..- 127 lll 111 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................--- 88 66 36 
Average number of all employees-_-...............-....-------- 223 176 143 
01 Personal services: A ae 

eT I ok iis ob nicateninsapenbaaenee $553, 360 $468, 073 $463, 5°7 
Part-time and temporary positions__..............---- 227, 649 168, 387 90, 813 
Regular pay in exress of 52-week base.__...........--- Deere ec caes: 2, 100 
ere ee 56, 946 12, 000 12, 000 
Se eR aa ee ee Aer ee! 839, 963 648, 460 568, 500 

Deduct charge for quarters and subsistence furnished _ ee ek 
RS, aR SE IPN eae 837, 263 648, 460 568, 500 
ee, ee Eee a STO TERESA 149, 046 95, 000 95, 000 
03 Transportation of things. - ys CVE oe et YER 180, 372 41, 600 16, 600 
04 Communication services adc Sugai ed ee 9, 287 6, 700 5, 200 
05 Rents and utility services...........................--...- 35, 098 38, 300 31, 300 
06 Printing and INN sw sing innnicenn n> snes ninneanesbewd 2, 392 300 2, 300 
O7 Other comtractual services... 0... si 5 ice occ eck 436, 043 105, 000 51, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_- aS a ee 30, 213 30, 000 20, 000 
Ce nc eunenseeaaumeeann 1, 069, 421 312, 000 36, 700 
ee i EE ES RS See meee Tes 46, 795 14, 600 14, 000 
13 Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities................---..-.. 981 1,000 1, 000 
Taxes and assessments. Lev utel a, sina pudth ween laoweren colds 800 1, 400 
ES Es Leer aS SLR A 1 TSE 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
I oct icicatisteushiinowwas 2, 796, 911 2, 545, 760 2, 063, 000 
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Mr. Wuirren. We now come to the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

Mr. Roperts. Since the hearings were held on the estimates of this 
Bureau last year, we have had a change in the Bureau chiefs with the 
death of Dr. Annand, but Mr. Hoyt, I am sure, is well known to all 
the members of this committee. 

Mr. WuittENn. Mr. Hoyt, we are glad to have you with us. Weare 
sorry about Dr. Annand’s death. He unfortunately had to be out 
for some time during the last several years. We are going to miss him. 
We are also terribly sorry to learn of Mr. Rohwer’s untimely passing 
within the last few days. 

Last year we had a good many things to find fault with in your 
Bureau. But we are motivated by the best of intentions so far as 
bringing about some improvement in the Government is concerned 
and we hope we may contribute something along that line. 

Before we have your general statement, ‘T would like to insert pages 
267 through 273 of the justification into the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine as now established was formed 
in 1934 by consolidation of two existing bureaus and by adding certain functions 
previously carried on by other agencies of the Department. Federal research in 
entomology goes back to 1854. In 1878, a Division of Entomology was estab- 
lished in the Department of Agriculture, and in 1904 a Bureau of Entomology 
was organized. 

The Bureau is authorized to perform the following activities: 

1. Study the distribution, abundance, host-plant relationships, life history, 
and habits of insects which are injurious or beneficial to agriculture and forestry 
with a view to developing practical methods for destroying the harmful ones and 
promoting the increase and spread of the beneficial ones. 

2. Investigate the habits and develop means for control of all insects annoying 
or affecting the health of man and animals, infesting human habitations, or 
injurious to industries. 

3. Conduct chemical investigations to develop new insecticides and conduct 
research to improve methods and equipment for their application. 

4. Enforce quarantines and restrictive orders to prevent the entry into the 
United States of dangerous plant pests and to regulate the importation of nursery 
stock, fruits, vegetables, cotton, and other plants and plant products likely to 
carry pests. 

5. Apply control measures directed at eradication, suppression, or provention of 
spread of insect pests and plant diseases in cooperation with Federal, State, and 
local agencies, private organizations, and in certain instances with the govern- 
ments of Canada and Mexico. 

6. Enforce plant quarantines to prevent the spread of plant pests which have 
gained a limited foothold, cooperating with States in these activities. 

7. Inspect and certify as to freedom from injurious pests and plant diseases, 
plants and plant products intended for export, in order to meet the sanitary 
requirements of the countries to which shipments are consigned. 

The work of the Bureau on insect investigations is carried on in cooperation 
with State colleges, agricultural experiment stations, other agencies of the Federal 
Government, associations, commercial growers, liv estock owners and beekeepers. 
The Bureau ‘cooperates with States and local agencies in combating insects and 
plant diseases, and in surveys to detect incipient and emergency outbreaks of 
insectsand plant diseases. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine maintains its headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., with approximately 491 laboratories or stations located 
throughout the United States and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, Mexico, France, and Egypt. The Bureau as of November 30, 1950, had a 
total of 2,450 full- time employees, 235 of whom were in Washington, and the 
balance in the field, and 275 part-time employees, employed during the active 
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season of the respective programs, including those engaged in work on the control 


of forest pests. 


This latter. activity is described in a separate section of these 



































notes. 
Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1951 mate, 1952 
Apprepriated funds: 
SUNN MUNI I as al nai Millinn ate nadia gs nabie ppepyeah $11, 284, $11, 335, 000 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases_........_--- 1 2, 545, 760 2, 063, 000 
ee ate hatha vn aiedcdicecahodndticaneukadionnacates 13, 830, 060 13, 398, 000 
1 Includes $445,760 available from prior-year balance. 
Summary of appropriations, 1951, and estimates, 1952 
Total 
: Budget Increase (+) 
Item pone a estimates, or 
19511 ’ 1952 decrease (—) 
Salaries and expenses: 
Do os nn nn iemndepabesiawaw alee $4, 061, 300 $3, 908, 000 —$153, 300 
Insect and plant disease PONE. ccc me ee 4, 834, 500 4, 760, 000 —74, 500 
I ar ho sens demctemnighasiaaipinmabann 2, 388, 500 2, 667, 000 +278, 500 
Total, salaries and expenses ___ 11, 284, 300 11, 335, 000 +50, 700 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases..| 2 2, 100, 000 2; 063, 000 —37, 000 
Total, direct annual appropriation or estimate --_...... 13, 384, 300 13, 398, 000 +13, 700 














1 Adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1952 budget estimates. 
2 Excludes prior-year balances available in the amount of $445,760. 


(a) Salaries and expenses 











BO i, ns a wise tks Rides smccroccovneonit 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 PMD atta 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to— 

“Control of communicable diseases, Public Health 
Service” for investigations and studies of effects of 
insecticidal and fungicidal residue_-_-_-_....__-___- 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information’’ for 
distribution of motion pictures ____._.......-- Basa 

Activities transferred in 1952 estimates from— 

“Control of forest pests” for gypsy and brown-tail 
NE a ca edicire alse ekil sun ccinccueds 

“Insect and plant-disease control’’ to “Plant quar- 
antines’’ for transit inspection work 


RE ESR Se Ee ee ee 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Net increase 

















Insect 
Insect Plant 
investi- - ant quaran- Total 

gations Somect tines 
$4, 157, 500 | $4,450,000 | $2,354, 700 | $10, 962, 200 
—45, 500 —104, 000 —37, 700 —187, 200 
|. CRETE eae ce, Sips FREE —50, 000 
ND Bie rehgs btise cc —700 
sdaawstieude +560, 000 |......------ +560, 000 
minguirghenendial —71, 500 P.O} eee 
4, 061, 300 4, 834, 500 2, 388, 500 11, 284, 300 
, 4, 760,000 | 2,667,000 11, 335, 000 
—153, 300 —74, 500 +278, 500 +50, 700 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


Insect investigations: 

Decrease in funds for research on oriental fruitfly in Hawaii, 

including search for parasites____.---.....--------------.- — $150, 000 
For investigations to determine if insects are carriers of oak wilt 

and to develop effective and economical control methods for 

any insects proved to be carriers.____._____.-_.____________-_ +15, 000 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 

Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 


costs previously paid from this appropriation_______________ —18, 300 
Ne re nn awwtan ne — 153, 300 


Insect and plant-disease control: 
Reduction in funds for Hall scale eradication______._________- — 25, 000 
Decrease due to elimination of nonrecurring item provided in 
the 1951 Appropriation Act for purchase of office building at 
IE REISS PROPS ESBS AS SS SO ETT oe — 23, 500 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 
costs previously paid from this appropriation______________~ — 46, 000 


ARRON SG i Lt ER See GE eer mee) Cee Te ey ee _ ~ 74, 500 


Plant quarantines: 
To strengthen port inspection work to prevent entry of the golden 
nematode, citrus blackfly, and oriental fruitfly into the conti- 
nental United States and to safeguard against the entry of 
foreign pests into Guam and the Virgin Islands and the spread 
of pests from these areas to the mainland of the United States. +250, 000 
To strengthen transit inspection of materials subject to Federal 
STO SE Re PERE. aria +35, 200 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 
costs previously paid from this appropriation__________-__-_- —6, 700 


Subtotal____-_- Oia aca coe eesti ee a scl Ss ot hs aie Ses hare +278, 500 


rein statement 





i Increase or decrease | 
1951 1952 
(estimated) | ISA | (estimated) 


! | 
| | adjustment} Other } 
| } 





Project 1950 





| 

| 
1. Insect investigations: | 
| 
ee 
i 


| | | 
(a) Insects affecting food, feed, and 








fiber crops... tee $2, 647, 138 | $2, 672,400 | —$17,400 | —$150,000 | $2, 505, 000 
(1) Fruit insects. ____- (451,791)| (467, 400) C—O ion wacnesdns | (463, 800) 
(2) Fruitflies, except ‘ori- | | | 
ental fruitfly........_- (57,461)} (57, 300)| SEA ALA he (57, 300) 
(3) Citrus blackfly._._..__.- (89, 549)| (94, 800)}__.___- Pe ok an 
(4) Oriental fruitfly......._- (476, 026) (486, 200) | (— 300) | (—150, 000) (335, 900) 
(5) Truck crop and garden | | 
insects_ ..__- (504, 164) (506, 500)} (—10, 700)|.___- sa elihegncds (495, 800) 
(6) Cereal and forage insects. (583, 729)} (582, 200) | Ss | ee (580, 900) 
(7) Cotton insects. ___...._- (264, 252) (259, 700) | | ee: (258, 400) 
(8) Bee culture______...--- (220, 166) (218, 300) | | Nel ee (218, 100) 
(b) Insects affecting forests and | 
forest products............_..- 519, 825 501, 800 | —300 +15, 000 516, 500 
(c) Insects affecting man and ani- | 
mals. 276, 760 289, 300 | AED Faktidacabanwi 289, 100 
(d) Plant pest control investiga- | 
7 OC Ce eee 580, 982 597, 800 | —400 |.......----- 597, 400 
(1) Insect pest survey ------ (9, 879) | (10, 100)}- Rae were — a (10, 100) 
(2) Identification and clas- | | 
sification of insects_--- (162, 486)| (169, 500) | et | | ea (169, 400) 
(3) Foreign parasites... -.-- (38, 009) | aS TSE (37, 400) 
(4) Control investigations - - (133, 959); (133, 100)| Co | RS a (133, 000) 
(5) Insecticide and fungi- | 
Mia 6 Sas anereasien (236, 649)| (247, 700) | Ce in cccccccime | (247, 500) 








Subtotal. .........-- | 4,024,705 | 4,061, 300 | —18, 300) —135,000 | 3, 908, 000 
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Project statement—Continued 
—— x 
Increase or decrease 
ne 1951 1952 
Project 1950 (estimated); Gay (estimated 
adjustment} Other 
2. Insect and plant disease control: 
(a) Japanese beetle control . - -....-- $507,443 | $496,300 | —$8,900 }...-........ $487, 400 
(b) Sweetpotato weevil control - - 231, 399 225, 900 —__. » Sa. 225, 700 
(c) Mexican fruitfly control_____---- 199, 871 200, 000 REET Fosnckeee ens 199, 800 
(d) Phony peach and peach mosaic 
eos RE 156, 845 154, 900 8 900 Fg in seninin 153, 700 
(e) Barberry eradication___--______- 693, 577 681, 300 WHEE oc cucudenud 680, 600 
(f) Pink bollworm and Thurberia 
weevil eontrol_...........---- 1, 201,159 | 1, 204, 000 —8, 800 | ....-..._.- 1, 195, 200 
( Golden nematode control __-__.-- 435, 041 397, 800 —400 J... 397, 400 
) Citrus blackfly control_______.-- 93, 402 97, 100 NI le Blt 97, 000 
(i) White fringed bettle control. __- 855, 154 712, 500 —5, 100 apie 707, 400 
(j) Hall seale eradication. ____.____. 127, 912 104, 700 —100 | —$25, 000 79, 600 
(k) Gypsy and brown-tail moth 
os scat asectine ce anseseuten. 569, 547 560, 000 —300 —23, 500 536, 200 
Debit i. ccs, steed: 5,071,350 | 4,834,500} 26,000] —48,500] 4, 760, 000 
3. Plant quarantines: 
(a) Plant quarantines.--._.......-- | 2,381,597 | 2,388, 500 —6,700 | +285, 200 2, 667, 000 
(1) Foreign plant quaran- | 
tines _- (2,312, 271)| (2,317, 000) (—6, 700)} (+250, 000)} (2, 560, 300) 
(2) Transit inspection. - (69, 326) i | eee (+35, 200) (106, 700) 
EER 2,381,597 | 2,388, 500 —6,700 | +285,200] 2, 667, 000 
Unobligated balance........... a tt IIE E onccccc ina ietinantiialed atndaatiee eke Ms acct}. 
Total available--_-_....._. wlotiale ...-| 11, 620, 454 | 11, 284, 300 —51,000 | +101, 700 11, 335, 000 
Transferred in 1952 estimates to: 
“Control of communicable diseases, 
ELAS, TAT +50, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture”’ - +652 +700 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from: 
“Control of forest pests, Department 
= Oe ee | —569,547 | —560,000 
Transfer in 1951 estimates from: 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, | 
Department of Agriculture” __- -| —476, 572 leteiane perapcapenes 
“Special research fund, Depart ment of | 
ETE ETO ty As a % § Sasa 
“Control of emergency outbreaks of | 
insects and plant diseases’’__....__-- | S68, 006 }....<.....-. 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214---........|...-- -----| +187, 200 | 
Total appropriation or estimate_____- | 9, 581, 300 (10,9 962, 200 | | 











Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your general statement in 
regard to the operations of the Bureau, Mr. Hoyt. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoyt. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, but I will 
not read it in its entirety. I will ask that it be inserted into the record, 
and I will merely take some of the highlights from it. 

We have kept in mind some of the points that were brought out by 
the committee when we appeared before it last year, and we have tried 
to take steps that would enable us to meet some of the criticisms that 
the committee offered. We have not completed all the steps that we 


hope to be able to take in that direction, but we have been working. 


at it. 
We have four general headings in our general statement: ‘ Program 
accomplishments,” ‘Special programs facing the Bureau,” ‘‘Improve- 


ment in the organization and management of the Bureau personnel 
and equipment resources,’’ and “ Activities related to defense.” 
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Before I go into those, however, I will ask that my statement be 
inserted in its entirety into the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Avery S. Hoyt, Cuier or THE BuRBAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 


oe 
4 PLANT QUARANTINE 
; F Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, with the permission of the 
400 > committee, I should like to make this general statement before we discuss the 


700 estimates of the Bureau in detail. My remarks will be grouped under four gen- 
, B00 ; eral headings, as follows: 


me 3 I. Program accomplishments. 

a q II. Special problems facing the Bureau. 

, 200 a III. Improvements in the organization and management of the Bureau’s 
_ 5 3 personnel and equipment resources. 

oy : IV. Activities related to defense. 

, 600 E 

m 3 I. Procram ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

“O00 : General.—A 10 percent loss from major crops such as wheat, cotton, or corn, 


= ’ resulting from insects and diseases, is not uncommon. In fact, too frequently 
- farmers accept such losses without giving the matter a great deal of thought. 
It is doubtful that there has ever been a time in the history of the country when 








300) ' | prevention of such losses is so important, The surest and most practical way of 
#00) > inereasing agricultural prod ction to meet the current goals without increasing 
000 > seed, fertilizer, labor, or machinery is to intensify efforts toward control of our 


= > major pests. 
-- 4 In addition to the possible potential increase in production, tremendous losses 
000 > are incurred in transporting the commodities to market, and in the storage process 
= before final consumption or utilization. Here again adequate insect control can 
* materially increase quantities of badly needed agricultural commodities at a 
negligible cost. 

In this general effort to protect the farmer, the processor, and the consumer, 
the Bureau, in cooperation with other Federal and State agencies and private 
industry, has developed many new means of controlling the major pests of agri- 
culture. Time does not permit a complete listing of these activities, but we would 
like to mention a few that are typical examples of this work: 

(a) Allethrin—A method has been discovered for making synthetically an 
insecticide similar to the powerful insecticidal constituents in pyrethrum flowers 
imported principally from Kenya Colony and the Belgian Congo. Close cooper- 

® ation between the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and industry has 

made possible the commercial-scale production of this insecticide (called allethrin) 

in a remarkably short time after the initial discovery of the synthesis. Allethrin 

> can be made from raw materials readily available in this country. Although very 

= > effective with insects, it is nontoxic to warm-blooded animals. It is now being 
° ~ used in aerosol bombs by the Armed Forces. 

in (b) Aerosol bomb.—The development of insecticidal aerosols, and effective and 

> safe methods of using them in greenhouses, have been widely accepted by growers 

of tomatoes, cucumbers, and other vegetables and flowers. The. pest control 

effected has given an average crop increase of 25 percent. In certain cases pro- 

duction records of roses show an increase of 100 percent for the entire year, and an 


ill > increase of 500 percent during the summer months when mite damage is at its 

’ highest peak. It has also been very effective in the field on such insects as the pea 

d, > aphid. The commercial production of aerosol bombs has now approached a multi- 

million dollar business. The discovery of the principle of using liquefied gases to 

Vv > propel insecticides has been taken over by other industries—notably the food, 
sd ee pharmaceutical, and cosmetic industries. : 

' ¥ (c) Cotton insect control.—Outstanding results were obtained by growers 

at >» throughout the Cotton Belt in 1950 through the use of new insecticide formula- 

ve 4 tions developed by Bureau research for the control of cotton insects. One note- 

rg: > worthy Bureau research study involved community cooperation in cotton pest 


control in central Texas. Nineteen adjoining fields in one community were dusted 

’ or sprayed with insecticides, whereas 14 fields in another community were left 

m ~ untreated. The yield in lint cotton was 415 pounds per acre from the treated 
fields as compared with 178 pounds from the check fields. The net profit resulting 
from inseeticide treatment was about $54 per acre. 
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(d) Oriental fruitfly.—The oriental fruitfly is now much less abundant in 
Hawaii than it was 2 years ago. While it is still too early to tell definitely the 
final outcome, it is apparent that world-wide explorations for parasites and the 
successful establishment in Hawaii of certain species which attack both fruitfly 
eggs and maggots have made a substantial contribution to the control of this 
destructive fly. The fruitfly still remains a serious threat to mainland horti- 
culture, and therefore treatments for fruits are being developed that will eliminate 
infestation and permit its movement without carrying the fruitfly. Several 
new insecticides have been found of value in controlling the flies, and their use on 
a wide scale on the island of Lanai has reduced the fly to a low level. Several 
chemicals have been found that attract male flies in large numbers. Although 
their value in control is doubtful, they will be most useful in surveys to determine 
whether the fly has reached the mainland. 

(e) Klamath weed.—Striking results have been secured through the use of im- 
ported insects in the control of the Klamath weed, a pest which has taken over 
large range areas in California, Oregon, and adjacent States. Two species of 
beetles that feed exclusively on this weed were introduced from Australia in 1946 
and, after proving that they would not harm crops, colonization was undertaken. 
From the original colony started in northern California, the beetles have been 
colonized in all of the 21 counties in California where the Klamath weed is a pest. 
Already the beetles have cleared about 100 square miles of Klamath weed. 

(f) Aldrin used in control operations.—During the 1951 control season, an 
aldrin spray will be widely used as a substitute for poison bran bait for grasshopper 
control. Two ounces of this new chemical in a gallon of low-grade oil, per acre, 
applied as a mist spray has proved generally more effective both in crop and 
range areas. Aldrin sprays are highly effective against all species of grasshoppers 
under a wide range of ecological conditions. It has the added advantage of 
relieving demands for bran which is a high priority feed. It is now expected that 
aldrin sprays will be available in adequate quantity to meet any situation that 
may develop. 

(g) Foreign plant quarantine operations.—During the month of January 1951, 
2,230 planes en route to the United States were inspected in Honolulu, as con- 
trasted with 718 for the same month in 1950. Vehicles inspected from Mexico 
for a 6-month period ending November 30, 1950, showed an increase of 407,794 
vehicles, or approximately 10 percent as compared with the same period in 1949. 
In the month of January 1951, 800,000 vehicles crossed the border, the highest 
figure ever recorded. For the same period the shipments to be inspected and 
safeguarded increased from 23,805 to 26,272, or approximately an increase of 
500 shipments per month. (We refer to this matter not only as an accomplish- 
ment, but also refer to it later as presenting a very difficult problem.) 


II, SPECIAL PROBLEMS FACING THE BUREAU 


General.—With substantially increased production goals, with many of the 
important insecticides in short supply, with insects developing resistance or 
immunity to currently used insecticides, and anticipated short supply of critical 
materials that are needed in the manufacture of equipment, the Bureau is facing 
many urgent and significant problems. Representative of some of these problems 
are: 

(a) Adequacy of supply of insecticides.—The outlook for an adequate supply of 
insecticides for the calendar year 1951 is most unfavorable. Supplies during 
1950 were not adequate. With substantially increased production goals for 1951 
and with many insect infestations now known to be greater than during the last 
year, the need for increasing the effectiveness of the available supply and for 
developing alternate or substitute insecticides is a matter of great concern to us. 

Most of the newer insecticides require chlorine for their production. Some 
also require benzene, and DDT requires alcohol in addition to benzene and 
chlorine. Benzene and chlorine are in short supply and both will remain so for 
a considerable period. It therefore becomes necessary to seek effective products 
which can be made from more abundant and domestically available raw materials. 
Sulfur may be cited as a specific illustration. For many years sulfur has been 
used in insect-control programs. Large quantities are used annually on cotton 
for the control of spider mites. Because of its ready availability in the past and 
its low cost, there has been little need for research to find an alternate material. 
However, the increased uses of sulfur in the defense program and the depletion 
of our sulfur reserves make it urgent that research be initiated to find a suitable 
replacement for this important chemical. 
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(b) Insects developing resistance to currently used insecticides—The advent of 
DDT gave entomologists a new tool for controlling a great variety of insects, 
the most important of which were flies and mosquitoes. This new insecticide 
was especially important because it had long-lasting properties not present in 
the older insecticides. DDT sprays could be applied to surfaces on which flies 
and mostquitoes rested and it would kill them. This residual property was ef- 
fective for months. As time went on entomologists began to observe that it was 
difficult or even impossible to kill flies, and later mosquitoes, with DDT sprays. 
Controlled experiments in the laboratory and in the field soon demonstrated that 
these insects were able to withstand larger amounts of DDT and other comparable 
insecticides without injury. For example, a certain built-up strain of flies could 
after many generations live and reproduce in cages which were sprayed white 
with DDT. Later, salt-marsh mosquitoes in coastal areas in Florida that had 
been treated several times with DDT sprays were found to be resistant to these 
sprays. The ability of flies and mosquitoes to build up resistance against DDT 
and other insecticides has placed entomologists in the position of having to find 
other suitable insecticides for controlling these insects. 

(c) Need for revising methods of control.—The discovery of aldrin which will be 
widely used in 1951 as a substitute for bran bait in grasshopper control presents 
new problems in our control operations. While this spray may be applied directly 
to the crops to be protected with equipment generally available to farmers, a 
difficult problem arises in getting any such new development widely adopted in a 
single season. This change, like other basic changes in control operations, re- 
quires that continuous attention be given to methods of communicating im- 
provements to those who must adapt and apply them before they can be fully 
effective. 

(d) Chemical problems in new insecticides.—Although allethrin is now in com- 
mercial production, there are still a number of problems to be solved. At least 
12 steps are required in the synthesis. It is necessary to increase the yield of 
each step in order to reduce the cost of the final production. Some of the lots 
obtained from commercial production contained small amounts of impurities 
which may be damaging when dispersed as aerosols. Additional research is 
needed to find ways of removing those impurities. Methods of analysis of the 
chemical itself are urgently needed. 

(e) Problem of forecasting specific outbreaks requires maximum flexibility of the 
Bureau’s manpower and other facilities.— Because so much depends upon weather, 
parasites, predators, and diseases, it is difficult to anticipate just what may develop 
in the 1951 season with reference to pests such as the oriental fruitfly, the citrus 
blackfly, the pink bollworm, grasshoppers in the Western States, and the corn 
borer which has now become widely distributed in the Corn Belt. For example, 
it now appears that the problem of control of the pink bollworm will involve 
operations in two additional States and 70 additional counties in the State of 
Texas alone. We are attempting to meet this particular problem by making 
readjustments within the present personnel, equipment, and other facilities of 
the Bureau. But this type of situation requires us to be prepared to make shifts 
infemphasis, depending on the relative seriousness of the various outbreaks. 

(f) Threat of foreign insects——A particularly important problem on which we 
have an increase in our estimates relates to the protection of this country from 
dangerous foreign insects. For example, a 300-percent increase in plane depar- 
tures from Hawaii has made preflight inspection of all of them an impossibility 
with the inspectional force available, despite the shifting of work assignments. 
These planes fan out after departing from Honolulu, making mainland inspection 
costly and at times, because of weather conditions, impractical, as the planes may 
land at airfields where Federal plant inspectors are not located. The frequent 
arrival of the golden nematode, in a variety of products, at a number of ports, is 
presenting a serious inspection problem, This is only representative of the prob- 
lems confronting foreign plant quarantine service. 






III. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE BUREAU’S 
PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT RESOURCES 


General— Analysis of Bureau’s programs, organization, and actiities.—Since 
appearing before this committee a vear ago, a detailed analysis has been made of 
each program conducted by the Bureau, and the organization and methods used 
to insure— 

(1) That objectives and procedures have been kept current with changing 
times, values, and requirements; 
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(2) That all permanent personnel are profitably employed throughout the 
year and are properly located within the areas to be serviced; 

(3) That contractual services are substituted for work now performed by 
Government employees wherever this is to the Government’s advantage: ~ 

(4) That current inventories of mechanical equipment are reduced to the 
extent contractual services will permit; 

(5) That our research is aimed at current problems to attain program 
objectives more rapidly or economically; and 

(6) That there is the most efficient utilization of the combined facilities 
available from Federal, State, and local sources. 

This study is developing information which is being used to organize the work 
of the Bureau in the most effective manner possible. As a result of this analysis, 
while much still remains to be done to improve and increase our effectiveness, 
many changes have already been made in our organization, operations, personnel, 
equipment inventories, and other resources. Some of these specific changes are 
enumerated below: 

(a) Reorganization of the Immediate Office of the Chief—Steps have been taken 
to redistribute and more clearly define responsibilities in the Office of the Chief 
of the Bureau. Provision has been made for five line assistant chiefs, one each 
for research, control, quarantine and regulatory, insecticidal-chemistry, and ad- 
ministration. All divisions of the Bureau will report to the Chief through these 
line assistants. The Bureau has strengthened the staff in the Chief’s office to 
insure more frequent contact with field programs, closer supervision of work under 
way, more attention to long-range planning, particularly with reference to achiev- 
ing a more equitable distribution of responsibility between Federal, State, and 
local agencies. 

(b) Responsibility for Domestic Quarantines Combined With Foreign Quaran- 
tines.—To insure closer coordination between foreign plant quarantines, which is 
largely a responsibility of the Federal Government, and domestic quarantines 
which involves State participation and cooperation, all phases of the Bureau’s 
regulatory work involving inspection of shipments of restricted materials either 
being imported or being shipped interstate, have been brought together under 
one division. 

(c) Reorganization in the Northeast.—To secure maximum utilization of man- 
power, transportation facilities, ana specialized equipment required in coopera- 
tive Federal-State pest control projects now under way in the northeastern part 
of the country, a single office has been established at Greenfield, Mass., through 
which all of the work on the golden nematode control. Japanese beetle control, 
and gypsy-moth control will be directed. In addition to the responsibility for 
directing these three projects, it is proposed that this office shall also have respon 
sibility for handling the various administrative activities of all Bureau functions 
in the region. 

(d) Reorganization in the West involving grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 
program.—As a result of a comprehensive study of all phases of the grasshopper 
and Mormon cricket control programs, we have reorganized the work of these 
activities. An important consideration in this reorganization was the change in 
operations resulting from the change from a poison-bait method of control to 
the spray method. Through agreement with the Soil Conservation Service one 
of their assistant regional conservators assisted us in this analysis. Particular 
attention was given to the Federal-State relationships and the responsibilities 
that should be assumed by each agency concerned. he establishment of work 
standards for measuring performance was also given special consideration. 

(e) Equipment management center at Oklahoma City established.—The bureau has 
created an equipment management center for the purpose of — 

(1) Centralizing administration of aircraft and other specialized equip- 
ment used in cooperative pest control work. With respect to aircraft, it is 
proposed to retain only a limited number of airplanes to be used for experi- 
mental, demonstrational, and developmental work in the field. These 
aircraft will be used in establishing specifications and standards for contract 
work and for demonstrating approved procedures so as to improve services 
of the custom operators. This center has been located in Oklahoma City 
which permits close cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics laboratory 
located at that point. 

(2) Developing and adopting special-use equipment of all types for field 
operations in the regulatory and control programs. 
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IV. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO DEFENSE 


(a) Military activities——The Department of Defense has recognized the need 
for research on problems in which they are esp cially concerned, by financing 
under the direction of the Bureau, work directly related to the military. 

(b) Review of entire program of Bureau being made with view to enable prompt 
shifts to defense needs.—Because insect and at disease control is such a vital 
factor in the production of food, feed, and r, and in the portection of these 
commodities in transit and in storage, we are Most desirous that the Bureau, in 
cooperation with all interested agencies and individuals be on the alert to make 
these activities serve their most useful purpose. We are, therefore, making an 
intensive review of all work of the Bureau in collaboration with the Office of the 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, with the specific objective 
of making every possible contribution to the defense needs. Projects not likely 
to yield immediate substantial returns are being held in abeyance or put on a 
sustaining basis so as not to lose entirely the investment already made in them. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, members of my staff and I shall be glad to discuss, in such detail 
as the committee may desire, any phase of our program, as we feel it is very im- 
portant, not only to the farmers but to the entire Nation. We are, therefore, 
most anxious that the committee be fully informed concerning our activities. 

Mr. Hoyt. Losses caused by insects can result in severe interference 
with production goals and the general production plans of the country, 
and losses to the extent of 10 percent in important crops, such as the 
cereals, the cotton crop, and related products, might cause a serious 
upset in our plans, that is, in the country’s plans, and any steps that 
can be taken to reduce those insect losses we feel are worth empha- 
sizing and of importance. 

Also, we had losses that occur not only in production, but in trans- 
portation, in storage and handling and processing, all of which means 
that protection from insects is an important factor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INSECTICIDES 






We have a few accomplishments that we think are worth mention- 
ing. One is the development of an insecticide called allethrin. It has 
the properties that are found in pyrethrum flowers which are imported 
from Africa. 

During World War II there was a severe shortage in this country in 
supplies of pyrethrum due to transportation difficulties and we feel 
that development of a synthetic pyrethrum has a very powerful influ- 
ence in insect control plans. 

The allethrin, like the pure product pyrethrum, is not injurious to 
warm-blooded animals, but it is a very potent insecticide. It is used 
in a number of ways and the synthetic product can be made from 
products readily available in this country. 

Then comes the aerosol bomb which ae come into very wide use. 
It is used in large volume in the Armed Forces and it has considerable 
use in production of crops that are grown in greenhouses, both vege- 
table and floral. It has led to some very important increases in the 
effectiveness of production in those fields. : 

In cotton insect control there have been some important progressive 
steps made due to the development of ome of the newer insecticides 
and in the ways in which they are applied. The development of 
methods of applying them in liquid form is revolutionizing cotton 
insect control. 
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The use of concentrate sprays which permits high power and large 
acreage has made it possible to promote cotton insect control 
definitely. 

We had in one area in Texas where the whole community cooper- 
ated in the insect program last summer a situation where they brought 
the yields up 415 pounds per acre from the treated fields as compared 
to 178 pounds in the check fields which were in a nearby community. 


PROGRESS ON CONTROL OF ORIENTAL FRUITFLY 


In Hawaii, you have heard about the oriental fruitfly, a couple of 
years ago. We are all very much alarmed about the threat which the 
presence of the oriental fruitfly in the Hawaiian Islands presented to 
the fruit and vegetable interests, particularly on the west coast. 

It cannot be definitely stated now entirely what the result of the 
steps that have been taken in controlling the oriental fruitfly have 
been, but we have had an outstanding success in the importation of 
parasites from these countries. You may recall several times we sent 
out to all parts of the world where the oriental fruitfly was known to 
occur in search of parasites. Due to modern transportation it was 
possible to bring them in large numbers and successfully colonize them. 

So the fruitfly population in the Hawaiian Islands has not continued 
to increase and in some areas has actually shown a decrease in recent 
years. 

This program in which we are hoping to be able to continue effec- 
tively another year on smaller funds is due in large measure to Dr. 
Annand’s efforts. He went out there when the money was appro- 
priated for the oriental fruitfly and he laid out the program. It is 
due to his careful planning that this program has made the success 
that it has. 

We still have problems because it is necessary to develop information 
that will enable us to deal promptly with the situation in the event the 
fruitfly should find its way to the mainland. 


CONTROL OF KLAMATH (GOAT) WEED 


We introduced some parasites in the control of the Klamath weed 
which has caused a good deal of concern in some of the West Coast 
States. Those insects were brought into California where they were 
held in captivity long enough to be sure that there were no insect para- 
sites accompanying them. They were then released in the Klamath 
weed areas in California and Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and I 
think Montana, also. 

They have already showed a very definite degree of control. It 
looks very hopeful that the Klamath weed may become much less 
serious due to the effectiveness of these insecticides. 

Mr. Horan. We call it goat weed, also, do we not? 

Mr. Hoyr. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Do they attack that weed? 

Mr. Hoyt. They feed on the foliage and seed, interfering with the 
development of seed on the fruiting parts of the plant. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, that is very good news to all of us 
because it was becoming quite a menace. 
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Mr. Hoyt. The statement is made there are 100 square miles that 
have been cleared of Klamath weed through the effectiveness of these. 
I do not know the exact areas in which that effect has been obtained. 

A new insecticide called aldrin is playing an important part in in- 
sect control operations. During the 1950 season it was tested out 
and it was tested on a field scale in parts of the area where we had 
grasshopper-control programs. It is going to be used extensively as 
a substitute for bait in grasshopper control in the coming season. It 
is so potent 2 ounces dissolved in a low-grade oil is sufficient to give 
successful grasshopper control on an acre. 

It seems to be effective against species of grasshoppers which have 
been used. As far as we know there will be no serious shortage of 
that material for the 1951 season. 

In addition to that, it enables us to make a saving in the use of 
baits; and baits involve materials that are much more critical, such as 
bran. 

FOREIGN PLANT QUARANTINES 


In the field of foreign-plant quarantines we have had during the 
past year a very marked increase in the volume of business. That is 
illustrated by the fact that we had 2,230 airplanes which received 
preflight inspection in Hawaii en route to the mainland and that may 
be contrasted with 718 airplanes which were given preflight inspection 
in the month of January 1950. 

A large figure of 2,230 was for the month of January 1951. 

The traffic from Mexico has undergone a very marked increase. In 
the 6-month period ending November 30, 1950, compared with a 
similar period of the year before, an increase of 407,749 vehicles was 
shown, which is approximately a 10 percent increase. 

In the month of January 1951 800,000 vehicles crossed the border, 
the highest figure that has ever been known. Shipments which have 
had to be inspected and safeguarded entering this country increased 
from 23,805 to 26,272, approximately an increase of 500 shipments per 
month. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS FACING THE BUREAU 


In the field of special problems facing the Bureau, we have produc- 
tion goals. The production of articles such as cotton which is essen- 
tial should be stepped up. Wheat, corn, accompanied with a probable 
shortage in many of the insecticides used and the shortage of materials 
that are needed for the preparation of equipment for the application of 
insecticides all combine to present the need of study and development 
of methods for dealing with these insects and their control which jeop- 
ardize these products. 

The outlet for an adequate supply of insecticides for 1951 is not 
favorable. 

Then during 1950 the supplies were not adequate. There were 
shortages reported from a number of different sections affecting a 
number of different crops. The insect infestations insofar as it is 
possible to foresee at this time that jeopardize these crops are likely 
to be as heavy or heavier than was the case in 1950. 

These new insecticides require chlorine and benzine in their produc- 
tion and both chlorine and benzine are short. Alcohol also is used 
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in the production of some of the newer insecticides, particularly 
DDT. That is in short supply. One of the insecticides we would 
normally turn to as a substitute and one that has been used very 
much in connection with the newer insecticides is sulfur. Sulfur 
is important, particularly in the control of cotton insects where it is 
used along with other insecticides. 

Sulfur is also in short supply so there is an urgent need for the 
development of some material that can be used to supplement the 
supply of sulfur or to use as a substitute for it. 


INSECT RESISTANCE 


Then we have run into another problem that I think you have 
heard about before. It is the problem of insects developing resistance 
to some of these insecticides. It was not long after DDT came into 
use that it was found that flies, houseflies, and some of the mosquitoes 
were developing resistance. It took more material to kill them 
seeuenleny and we actually had cases where we did not get satisfacotry 
kills. 

The development of materials that can be used in cases where these 
insects have developed resistance is a problem which we have to face 
and where there is a need for the development of materials that have 
been found more effective. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


Then we have the need for changes in the methods of control. 
Some of the new insecticides bring new problems in connection with 
their application. .The change-over, for instance, in grasshopper 
control from the use of baits to the use of aldrin involves a change 
and in many other fields of insecticide application we are working on 
methods that will give more adequate coverage at lower cost and 
suitable for the use of newer materials. 

Mr. Horan. You have to suspend aldrin in a solution, do you not? 

‘Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. Two ounces of aldrin are dissolved in a gallon 
of oil. That is sprayed as a mist. It has to be a very, very finely 
divided mist because it is applied at the rate of a gallon to an acre 
of ground. 


CHEMICAL PROBLEMS IN NEW INSECTICIDES 


Then we have some problems in connection with the chemistry of 
some of these newer insecticides. In instances of allethrin which has 
been syntheticized and which is actually now in commercial pro- 
duction, it is a complicated process requiring 12 separate chemical 
steps. It is hoped it may be possible to simplify that procedure and 
bring about a satisfactory material that can be more quickly and 
economically produced. 

There are a number of problems along that line of a similar nature. 


PROBLEM OF FORECASTING SPECIFIC OUTBREAKS 


Then we have the problem of forecasting specific outbreaks of 
injurious insects and the demand that makes on the manpower and 
facilities of the Bureau. Weather enters into such problems, the 
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presence of pests and the difficulty of foreseeing what the situation 
may be as the season advances. 

Insects-such as the oriental fruit fly, the citrus black fly, the pink 
bollworm and grasshoppers in the Western States, and the corn borer, 
which is now widely distributed in the Corn Belt, any of these are 
capable of causing serious losses and serious interference with pro- 
duction programs and may involve the use of insecticides. 

We had a bad season in 1950 on the pink bollworm. It has spread 
over a substantial area. In Oklahoma where no pink bollworms have 
been found for 2 years, we found infestation in the season in 1950 in 
several additional counties to those that were found infested previously. 

There is about seventy-odd counties in Texas in which the pink 
bollworm had never been found, or in which it has not been found for 
several years, in which it was found in the season 1951. 

In the State of Louisiana in several parishes infestation of the pink 
bollworm was found. So that we are confronted with a serious prob- 
lem there in trying to cover the added area involved without asking 
for additional funds. The cold weather the last few weeks has resulted 
in serious injury to the citrus fruit crop in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. That has had an effect on the program for the control of 
the Mexican fruit fly. We can get along with fewer men in that 
operation by reason of the shortage of citrus fruit and we are using 
those men to furnish additional help on the pink bollworm work and 
also on the quarantine enforcement work in that area along the 
Mexican border. 

We have to deal with a number of important insect pests which we 
hope to be able to continue to keep out of the country, and the enor- 
mous increase in transportation has made that problem very much 
more acute. 

We have a 300 percent increase in plane departures from Hawaii. 
That has passed the capacity of our inspection force there. 

We are obliged to intercept some of these planes after arrival at 
the mainland instead of giving them preflight inspection in Hawaii. 

That is just one illustration of the problem we are running into 
growing out of the very great increase in transportation. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT RESOURCES 


Under the heading of improvements in the organization and mange- 
ment of the Bureau’s personnel and equipment resources, we have 
tried to make some progress. They include objectives and procedures 
that have been kept current with changing times, values and require- 
ments, all permanent personnel are profitably employed throughout 
the year and are properly located within the areas to be serviced; 
contractual services are substituted for work performed by Govern- 
ment employees whether this is to the Government’s advantage; that 
current inventories of mechanical equipment are reduced to the extent 
contractual services will permit; that our reserch is aimed at current 
problems to attain program objectives more rapidly or economically 
and that there is the most efficient utilization of the combined facilities 
available for Federal, State, and local sources. 
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We have made some changes in the office of the Chief to more 
clearly define responsibilities and to endeavor to get the work per- 
formed as promptly as possible. ' 

We have provided for five line assistant chiefs, one for research, 
control, quarantine, and regulatory, insecticidal chemistry, and 
administration. 

All divisions of the Bureau will report to the Chief through these 
line assistants. The Bureau has strengthened the staff in the office 
of the Chief to insure more frequent contact with the programs, 
closer supervision of work under way, more attention to long-range 
planning, particularly with reference to achieving a more equitable 
distribution of responsibility between Federal, State, and local agencies. 

We have combined the responsibility for domestic quarantine and 
work which is commonly called transit inspection with the foreign 
plant quarantine enforcement work, which is also a responsibility of 
the Federal Government, so that all the facilities of the regulation of 
products moving in commerce into or through the country are under 
the supervision of that Division. 

You may recall that a year ago in the Appropriation Act provision 
was made for the purchase of a building in Greenfield, Mass., a building 
that has been occupied by the Gypsy Moth Control Unit. That 
building had some additional space which we are planning to use 
through a change in the organization. We are setting up a regional 
headquarters in Greenfield making use of space in that building. 
This will involve the concentration of the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the gypsy moth works, the Japanese beetle control, and 
the golden nematode control programs, and also some of the admin- 
istrative activities of the Bureau in that region. 

The only activity of the Bureau in the New England area which is 
entirely left out of this regional set-up is that of foreign quarantines. 
They are located at all the maritime ports and they ah a regional 
set-up of their own, so we are deferring the decisions as to whether that 
activity should be included in the regional set-up until we have time 
to give it more study. 

‘hen in the grasshopper and Mormon cricket control program there 
has been a reorganization which is built around the change in the oper- 
ations growing out of the change in the insecticide used, switching 
over from poison bait to the aldren spray. 

And we also arranged, through the cooperation of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, for a man to make a study of our organization and our 
operations on the grasshopper program. He studied the relationships 
of the States as well as the Federal Government in that control pro- 
gram and spent some time in developing standards for measuring work- 
loads. 

We also have a center for equipment management which we are 
setting up at Oklahoma City. It is planned that this center will 
centralize the administration of aircraft and other specialized equip- 
ment used in cooperative pest-control work, and it is proposed to re- 
tain only a limited number of airplanes to be used for experimental. 
demonstrational and developmental, work in that field. 

These aircraft will be used in establishing specifications and stand- 
ards for contract work and for demonstrating approved procedures 
so as to improve services of the custom operators. 
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If this center is located in Oklahoma City as I said, and we believe 
it will permit close cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Laboratory 
to be located there. 

The development and adopting of special use equipment of all types 
for field operations in the regulatory and control program will be 
centered at this station also. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO DEFENSE 


The last heading we have is activities related to defense. We are, 
of course, continuing to cooperate with the Department of Defense. 
They have given us certain problems involving research in fields in 
which they are particularly interested. They have financed the work 
under the direction of the Bureau people in these particular fields. 

We have also been carrying on a review of all activities of the 
Bureau with a view to preparing to mobilize properly in the direction 
of the needs of the defense program. 

We believe that the insect and plant disease control activities are 
so vitally connected with the production of food, feed, and fiber and 
in the production of the commodities in transit and in storage, that 
we feel that the Bureau, in cooperation with all interested agencies and 
individuals should be on the i to make these activities serve their 
most useful purpose. 

We are, therefore, making an intensive review of all work of the 
Bureau in collaboration with the Office of the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Administration with the specific objective of 
making every possible contribution to the defense needs. 

Projects not likely to yield immediate substantial returns are being 
held in abeyance or put on a sustaining basis so as not to lose entirely 
the investment already made in them. 


REORGANIZATION AS ResvuLT oF INVESTIGATION OF OPERATION OF 
BuREAU 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hoyt, we had an investigation made of your 
Bureau, the results of which were reported to the Bureau last year. 
We had a number of assurances from your folks that you would try 
to correct some of the more noticeable mistakes. 

I asked that a staff investigate the operations of the Bureau again 
this year. We find that, notwithstanding the many comments last 
year, as of July 31, 1950, you still had 85 permanent employees in 
Denver. You have taken on one on the grasshopper program which 
is supposed to be an emergency program. What have you done since 
then? 

Mr. Popuam. We have done quite a little reorganizing. 

Mr. Wuirren. Paper organization does not help. That may make 
a better showing, but we want to know what you have done. 


GRASSHOPPER CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Popuam. In the case of grasshopper control, Mr. Chairman, 
there are a number of things that center into this. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let us not beat around the bush. What have you 
done at Denver? 

Dr. Popuam. We have reduced personnel from 94 a year ago to 
67. By the Ist of July that will be reduced to about 55 or 56 per- 
manent employees. 
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Mr. Wuairten. I do not mean to preclude you from giving us any 
background information that you have, but let us not get away from 
the main point. 

Dr. Poruam. We are switching to contract work where there is 
cooperative control programs calling for the use of public funds. 
This has resulted in a reduction of 147 trucks. 

Hereafter the grasshopper organization will be principally one of 
technical service, advising on when and how best to control the 
grasshoppers. We feel there are circumstances, however, even with 
these new materials where there will be reason for coordinated effort, 
joint effort, on the part of the Federal Government and the States. 
Where infestations go beyond what individuals can do. 

Under such circumstances the Federal Government will not be 
expected to pay more than 50 percent of the over-all cost. We feel 
now that grasshopper control in crop areas is a responsibility of the 
individual, aside from the technical service that he would need. We 
feel that in most situations ranchers are now in a position to take 
. eare of their own grasshoppers on range lands. 

It is our expectation that in the crop season of 1951 there will be 
in the neighborhood of 5 to 6 million acres treated. At least 4 million 
acres of that will be handled by the individual. He will be assuming 
complete costs for other than technical parts of the program. 

Mr. Wuirttren. We are glad to see you do that kind of work. 

Last year the committee also was very critical of the fact that you 
had paid extremely high rentals for certain airplanes. 

I note from Mr. Hoyt’s general statement you have set out to 
correct that situation. However, the report of the subsequent in- 
vestigation shows that on the gypsy moth program you have two 
pilots. The aircraft pilots received an annual salary of $39,000 and 
their services were utilized only about 2 months during the year. 
Occasionally they were transferred to other programs to perform 
other flying duties. 

During the months they are not operating the planes they were 
assisting the aircraft mechanics or making repairs. The report says: 


It is to be doubted the pilots are actively and constructively employed for the 
entire year, 

How many pilots do you have and what is the rate of their pay? 

Dr. Porpuam. The rate of pay is that of a GS-9, unless they have 
supervisory responsibility. If so, it is GS-11. 

Mr. Wuirrren. What would that be in dollars and cents? 

Mr. SHeats. $5,400 is the GS-11 salary, and the GS-9 grade is 
$4,600. 

Mr. Wuirtten. The investigation further shows that on the pink- 
bollworm work you had gotten a Boeing aircraft on which you spent 
$7,500, having a particular type spray puton. This spray equipment 
was puton this plane for use in the pink-bollworm-control program 
but by the time you needed it in that program you were through with 
the spraying program for the gypsy and brown-tail moths. The 
sprays on each of the planes apparently were similar. 

Why don’t you move the planes you have in the gypsy- and brown- 
tail-moth programs to your pink bollworm, since apparently on the 
time element there is no conflict between the time you would use them 
in one place as against the other. 
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Mr. Poruam. I think there is some mistake in those dates. The 
pink-bollworm-spray program starts about as early as the gypsy- 
moth program. It is true it extends longer. It extends through 


August. 

We have attempted to move planes from one program to another. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We asked you to do that last year. The statement 
comes in from these savnsleitions to the effect that the plane was 
inspected on July 20, 1950. Let me quote from the report: 

It was noted the pilot was having some trouble with the spraying apparatus. 
It was noticed that the spraying equipment installed was similar to the spraying 


equipment used on the Government-owned aircraft operated by the gypsy- and 
brown-tail-moth-control program 


It was also noted that the pink-bollworm work was expected to use this spray 
subsequent to the other two programs. It is believed that the division of pink- 
bollworm control could have saved the cost of this spraying equipment by utilizing 
the plane from the gypsy- and brown-tail-moth programs. 

It does not appear that the periods for spraying in the two pro- 
grams would conflict. That is the substance of that report. 


POSSIBILITY OF CONTRACTING FOR AERO-SPRAYING 


Mr. Poruam. I think we might comment on the aircraft business 
generally. It is our feeling, in view of the experience we have had, 
that most of the work that we would be engaged in hereafter is of a 
type that can readily be contracted from custom operators. 

think the committee should recall that the development of the 
use of aircraft for such purposes has been a problem of the Bureau. 
For a number of years it has involved frequent modifications, trial and 
error, to determine the types of equipment that would be most useful 
for different purposes. 

The first forest area to be sprayed with a liquid was on the gypsy- 
moth program in 1946. Since that, there have been a number of 
developments to improve that type of equipment. We can say now, 
however, that the custom operators or the contractors in the area 
have equipment that is generally suitable for our purposes. 

The same is true now on the grasshopper program. We had a 
special and difficult problem with wet bait. That has been eliminated 
now by substituting a spray. There is available plenty of equipment 
to be had on a contract basis. 

It is our proposal hereafter to use contract equipment rather than 
Government-owned equipment wherever it is to the Government’s 
advantage. 

We do feel, however, rather keenly, that it would be a mistake to 
discontinue the developmental work leading to better standards of 
operation and what not. 

Mr. Wuirren. Research is in line. 

There is another matter that we were very critical of last year. 
That is the amount of surplus equipment that you had in various places. 
We were assured you would set up some means of handling that. 

According to this report, you have been busy during the past year 
in an effort to have materials declared surplus. However, at each 
place the holder of the property is left to his own devices to dispose 
of property. Thus even though declared surplus, it remains on hand 
indefinitely, depending upon the initiative of the holder. 
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Under present practices there is no follow-up to insure property 
declared surplus is actually disposed of. 

It does not help matters to have it moved from one place to 
another. 

Dr. PopHam. We have reduced about 275 units in the Bureau. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Here is an illustration: At Greenfield, Mass., you 
had on hand 595 pairs of snowshoes with an estimated value of $7,000 
at a cost of $12 a pair. One hundred pairs is all you need in one 
trapping season. It is quite an expense to keep them in condition 
with shellacking. I realize you can pick out isolated cases but I 
would like to see something done. 

We have been advised that one of the problems this Bureau as 
well as others have is that quite frequently the only way to reward 
an outstanding scientist is to promote him into some administrative 
position. Frequently a man, regardless of how outstanding he has 
been in the scientific field has had little experience in the adminis- 
trative field. 

We are not trying to indict your Bureau. We do feel some attention 
must be given to organization and a system that utilizes manpower 
and equipment efficiently. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORY STAFF 


To point out some other examples, these investigators recommend 
that the Divisions of Japanese Beetle Control and Gypsy Moth Con- 
trol be consolidated. The report reads as follows: 


The functions of the consolidated division should be, first, Japanese-beetie 
control, quarantine enforcement, and, second, gypsy- and brown-tail-moth control 
and quarantine enforcement. These two Divisions operate in the same geo- 
graphical area. Substantial savings could result from the consolidation. 


The second recommendation is that an immediate plan should be 
made for the liquidation of operations of the Gypsy Moth Division 
in the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area. It says: 


Any remaining work in Pennsylvania can be handled from the Greenfield, 
Mass., office more economically. It is noted that the work in the State of Penn- 
sylvania has been reduced considerably and the maintenance of a large installation 
is not warranted. 


It also points out that you should transfer the Dutch-elm program 
from the Division of Japanese Beetle Control to the Division of Forest 
Insect Investigations. 

The report also says: 


The clerical and administrative duties of the sweet-potato-weevil-control pro- 
gram should be consolidated with those of the white-fringed-beetle-control pro- 
gram in order to achieve more efficient and economical operation in the Gulfport, 


Miss., area. Recently, one individual was designated as an administrative officer 
for both programs. 


You still carry two sets of offices in many places, such as at San 
Antonio, Tex. These people may be in different work, but they are 
in control programs on this Bureau. To maintain two separate 
offices from the top to the bottom just cannot be justified. 

The Secretary of Agriculture tomorrow is announcing the consoli- 
tion of some of the soil-conservation work at the county level to 
locate the various people in soil-conservation work in the same office. 
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Certainly, I do not see how one Bureau can justify keeping a 
number of offices scattered around in different places. 

Another recommendation is that the northeastern regional office 
should be moved from Cambridge, Mass., to Greenfield, Mass., and 
the administrative and housekeeping functions of the blister-rust- 
control program should be consolidated at Greenfield with similar 
functions with the Division of Gypsy Moth Control. 

You have two field offices at Harlingen, Tex., which should be 
consolidated with the Division of Mexican Fruit Fly Control in the 
same city. 

The barberry-eradication and blister-rust-control programs should 
be combined at the regional .and field level and one regional office 
eliminated, and further consolidations in working areas should be made 
in the barberry-eradication program. These programs are adminis- 
tered by the same division in Washington, D. C., but are completely 
independent of each other at the regional and field level. 

According to the report, substantive savings should result from this 
consolidation, particularly with the elimination of one regional office, 
and additional savings should result from consolidations of working 
areas in the barberry-eradication program. 

On the golden nematode, the recommendation reads: 

The Division of Golden Nematode Control should use the services of the 
employees of other divisions of the Bureau in making field surveys throughout 
the United States, thus reducing travel and other costs and making possible a 
fuller utilization of automotive equipment. The current practice of this Division 
is to use its own employees in making field surveys throughout the United States. 
These employees travel from Hicksville, N. Y., in Government-owned automobiles 
and remain in travel status for considerable periods of time. The use of other 
Bureau employees located in the areas being surveyed should result in substantial 
savings. 

The next section of the report, which deals with the Hall scale, 
reads as follows: 


Pians should be made for the future liquidation of this program. In this 
connection, fumigation work on the remaining host plants should be intensified, 
and inspections necessary to insure the eradication of the scale should be made 
the responsibility of the Bureau of Plant Industry and of the State of California. 
This program is rapidly accomplishing its objectives. 

The areas of infestation have been delimited, and a highly effective eradication 
technique has been developed. When the remaining eradication work has been 
completed, there should be no need for continuing this special project in order 
to make the necessary inspections to insure that the scale has been eradicated. 

The next section deals with permanent employees of the Bureau 
and says that they should be trained wherever possible in operations 
of several control programs within a given geographical area. That 
seems to be one of the criticisms your Bureau is wide open to. 

You may have the work under one head in Washington, but you 
have separate regional offices and separate district, State, and local 
offices. It cannot be justified. 

What I am trying to point out is that our investigation, which is 
subsequent to the hearings last year, shows that no change has been 
made in many instances, though you have shown to us today the 
beginning of an effort along this line. 

The report further says: 


The present excessive number of supervisory positions should be substantially 
reduced, and the entire grade structure should be reevaluated to eliminate in- 
stances of overgrading of supervisory positions. 
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That is something that might be said about many sections of 
Government. 
It goes on to say: 


In several of the control programs, there appears to be excessive layers of super- 
vision. In one program, there are three separate supervisory groups above the 
working level. In several activities, wide gaps in grades exist between the super- 
visors and those being supervised. 


Then the report refers to Japanese-beetle control, and reads as 
follows: 


There are three grades of supervisors at the division level, two grades at the 
project level, one supervisor at the regional level, and one or more supervisors at 
the district or working level. Thus, there are three layers of supervision above 
the level where the work is performed, despite the fact that the great bulk of the 
work of this program is performed outside this division. 


With regard to the gypsy and brown-tail moths, the report says: 


In this program there also appears to be excessive supervision, as well as over- 
grading of positions. There are four levels of supervision above the working level! 
or subdistrict (division, project, region, and district). 

While the program is not as complex as the Japanese beetle program, covers 
substantially less territory, has no control functions, and conducts no surveys, the 
grades of the top supervisors are the same. In addition, a reduction in personnel 
appears feasible in view of the fact that about 16 percent of the permanent per- 
sonnel is handling administrative duties. 


The next section of the report deals with the Dutch elm, and says 
that: 


This program consists of six permanent and four temporary employees, including 
two GS-12 project leaders. The top positions were established at the time the 
project was many times larger than at present. One of the supervisors, due to 
lack of work on the Dutch elm program, spends half of his time on other programs 
of the division of Japanese beetle control. 


We are trying to arrange things so that employees who are not 
needed can get a leave of absence and go into defense work where they 
are needed. 

With regard to the white-pine blister rust it says: 

This program has five levels of supervision above the working level (division, 
region, area, State; and district). It is believed that economies can be achieved 


without program impairment through the elimination of the area and State 
supervisors and through the reduction in the number of districts. 


The next section on page 5 deals with barberry eradication and 
reads: 


The cost of supervision, administration, and technical assistance appears to be 
excessive in the barberry programs. In addition to a sizable staff at the regional 
office level, generally each State operation is supervised by a State leader. During 
the fiscal year 1950, $700,000 in Federal funds was allocated for barberry eradica- 
tion. 

The non-Federal cooperators contributed $275,000. Of the Federal funds 
$224,000 was spent for supervision, general administration, and technical assist- 
ance. This amount represents 32 percent of the Federal allocation, and about 
23 percent of the total cost of the program. 


The record shows in one State it cost $1,250 to eradicate a single 
barberry bush. 
MATCHING OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


The report says that: 


Steps should be taken to achieve more equitable financing of various programs 
so that the individual cooperating States will pay their fair share of the cost of 
these programs. 
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In most of the control programs the Federal Government is paying more than 
50 percent of the costs. It is essential, therefore, that more equitable contribu- 
tions obtained from non-Federal cooperators or that Federal contributions be 
reduced. 

During fiscal year 1950 Federal expenditures for this program were $509,100 
(55 percent) and State expenditures were $420,813 (45 percent). While the Fed- 
eral and State contributions are fairly equal on a total basis, the following States 
contributed only the following percent of funds spent in each: 


Percent 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia 


I a lek te De es 12 
ES inka ns mbnnhn ante biatlireteenadiaaanane~ a eee aiib inte tse 28 
New York 19 
Pennsylvania 18 
Virginia 35 

In regard to gypsy and brown-tail moths, and we get a world of 


letters from these State folk with regard to that work, the report says 
that: 


’ During fiscal year 1950 the Federal expenditures for this work and $148,200 
(65 percent) as compared with State contributions of $77,000 (35 percent). 


With regard to the sweetpotato weevil, the report reads: 


The States’ contribution to this program during fiscal year 1950 totaled $677,400 
(66 percent) as against $205,500 (34 percent) for the Federal Government. How- 
ever, the following States failed to contribute 50 percent: 


Florida 37 
Sea US seme a ak eyed a ats ia ata bd ka es ba ea dain ck So sic 37 
South Carolina 34 


Percent 


The next section deals with phony peach and peach mosaic, The 
report says that: 


During fiscal year 1950 the Federal expenditures on this program were $152,900 
(66 percent) and the State costs were $80,184 (34 percent). Some of the coop- 
erating States contributed an equal amount or more. However, the following 
seven States contributed less than half the cost: 


i a irae ati at Meal hic Bieri gS ie a 
\rkansas _ - — 

Colorado 

Georgia. -_ - 

Mississippi 


It is the contention of the personnel of this program that the cost to State 
orchard growers for replacement of diseased trees ($126,580) should be borne 
by the States, 


The report goes down to the pink bollworm and says that: 


During fiscal year 1950 Federal contributions to this work were $1,213,238 as 
compared to State funds of $216,981 and funds from State cooperators of $10,552,- 
443. Local funds more than equaled Federal funds in all States but the following: 


Alabama 
| 
Georgia 


Then we have the section on the golden nematode, and listen to 
this—would you attempt to justify this? It says: 


The files of the various field installations should be periodically reviewed for 
the purpose of purging them of obsolete and worthless records. Personnel 
records of former employees should be centralized, probably in Washington, 
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D. C., thus relieving expensive commercial space and providing a central reference 
point for prior employment data. 

Instances were observed where files contained worthless and obsolete materials 
which had accumulated over long periods of time. Savings in valuable space 
could be realized if these worthless materials were disposed of. 

It was noted in many of the field offices that considerable space is utilized to 
maintain files on former temporary employees. A central reference point for 
prior employment data would relieve the Bureau of the necessity of corresponding 
with the various field offices in an effort to secure data on these employees. 


The next item on here is the white-pine blister rust. It reads: 


There should be a complete overhauling and housecleaning in the Cambridge 
office. Each supervisory official has his own set of files. With the accumulation 
of material going back to the beginning of the program, these files take on sizable 
proportions. 

In addition to individual files, a central file is maintained. An examination of 

. the files showed material stored in disorganized and careless fashion. The tops 
of cabinets were used to store miscellaneous items of equipment. Stocks and 
supplies were kept in disorderly fashion and records of such items were inaccurate. 
Obsolete forms were still in stock. Hundreds of maps, of little if any value, were 
in storage. Sixty-four single file sections in the storeroom contained material 
in dead storage and another room was said to contain additional large quantities 
of the same. 


Then the report takes up the Japanese beetle and reads: 


Division headquarters at East Orange, N. J., occupies 3,200 square feet of 
commercial space at a cost of $4,200 per year. One room of approximately 600 
square feet and costing about $800 is used exclusively to house filing cabinets 
containing personnel records of former employees. 


Then on the next page in regard to the Japanese beetle the report 
says: 


As of June 30, 1950, the division had 161 units of automotive equipment, 4 of 
which had been declared surplus. Forty-seven units, not including those purchased 
in the fiseal year 1950, had been driven less than 3,000 miles during the year, 
Since the Japanese beetle work is preponderantly regulatory, which is said to be 
@ vear-around operation, the low milegage during the fiscal year 1950 indicates 
either that there is not full utilization of automotive equipment or that a surp[us 
exists. 


Then we have the white-fringed beetle activity, and it says: 


The white-fringed beetle control project, Macon, Ga., as of June 30, 1950, had 
295 units of automotive equipment of which 57 had been declared surplus, leaving 
in active use 238 vehicles. The automotive report for the fiscal year 1950 reflects 
that 41 of the 238 vehicles had been driven less than 3,000 miles, 18 were driven 
less than 1,000 miles, and 12 were driven less than 500 miles during this fiscal year. 

An inspection of the automotive equipment of the white-fringed beetle control 
project at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga., showed about 15 trucks parked on an open 
lot adjoining the garage. It appeared that these trucks were exposed to the 
elements for a number of months and in very poor condition. It was stated by 
the project leader that the trucks had been placed on the lot several months ago, 
had been declared surplus, and were awaiting disposition. Utilization of the 
automotive equipment for the program at Gulfport, Miss., and Macon, Ga., 
should be analyzed for the purpose of obtaining maximum use of the vehicles. 


The report then takes up the golden nematode and says: 


As of June 30, 1950, this program had 41 units of automotive equipment. 
During the fiscal year 1950, the vehicles were driven an average of 8,706 miles. 
However, 13 were driven less than 3,000 miles and 6 of those were driven less than 
2,000 miles. When the investigators visited Hicksville in September 1950, six 
vehicles were on loan to the gypsy-moth program. ‘lhe investigators had found 
a sizable surplus of automotive equipment in the latter program and could find 
no explanation for the borrowing of six additional trucks. 
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In regard to the Mexican fruitfly program, the report says: 


As of May 31, the Mexican fruitfly control division maintained 59 vehicles of 
various types, about half of which were of sedan delivery type. An examination 
of the automotive report for the period from July 1, 1949, through May 31, 1950, 
disclosed that 13 vehicles had been driven less than 3,000 miles. The investi- 
gators of this staff inspected the automobile storage facilities of this program 
and it was noted three vehicles belonging to the division were stored in the garage 
at 507 North First Street, Harlingen, Tex., which space is rented by the pink- 
bollworm control program. 

From the appearance of these automobiles there were indications that they had 
not been used for a number of months as a thick layer of dirt and dust had settled 
on this equipment. At the time the investigators visited this division’s garage at 
213 South Harrison Street, Harlingen, Tex., on June 23, 1950, there were 17 trucks 
in storage; also from their appearance there were indications that this equipment 
had not been recently in operation. 


Then the report takes up the gypsy-moth program and says: 


As of July 1, 1950, this division had on hand 153 motor vehicles. An inspection 
of the automotive equipment and records reflect that about 75 percent of the 
motor vehicles were 1939 models or older. Many of the trucks were in serious 
need of repair and did not maintain fire extinguishers or accident report forms. 
At the time the investigators of this staff were surveying operations of this program 
in May 1950, there were 103 trucks in storage at the shops in Greenfield, Mass.; 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and Moosic, Pa. Information was received that these 
vehicles would be used during the trapping season from July through September. 

On July 25, 1950, a return visit was made at the garage in Greenfield, Mass., 
at which time 44 vehicles were in storage. It was noted that 12 trucks stored 
at Greenfield, Mass., had not been used for 11 months and 5 trucks had not been 
used for 23 months. It was also observed that 48 trucks were not used during 
the entire month of April 1950, which is normally the period of spraying operations 
for the gypsy moth program. 


Then in regard to the golden nematode it says: 


A small shop is maintained at Hicksville, N. Y., for the purpose of greasing 
and oiling automotive equipment and making minor repairs. The tools and 
equipment are much the same as those found in a small filling station. One 
mechanic operates the shop. His annual salary is $3,140. The records for the 
fiscal year 1950 show that the mechanic spent only a little more than 40 percent 
of his time on shop operations. The balance of his time was devoted to a mis- 
cellany of operations. 

The records for the current fiscal year show even a lesser amount of time 
spent on shop operations. A study should be made to determine whether it 
would not be more economical to have service and repairs to automotive equip- 
ment performed commercially rather than by bureau employees. 


This report goes on and on. This shows that, while you went 
ahead with your paper work in showing some improvement in things, 
not much actual results have been attained. 

This report makes some further statements here which 1 think are 
worthy of your consideration. I am not going to burden you with 
them in their entirety, but I will read some of them. This calls for 
areal review. The latter part of the report reads as follows: 

Special consideration should be given to certain major policy matters by the 
Bureau so that they may be resolved as soon as possible. 

The Bureau should take the lead in developing the conclusions to such problems 
in order that Congress may be advised of the proper action to be taken to settle 
them. 

JAPANESE BEETLE 


All of the authorities interviewed agree that the Japanese beetle cannot be 
eradicated. They say that eventually, notwithstanding quarantines and control 
measures, the beetle will infest any area where it can survive. 

When first discovered in New Jersey in 1916, immediate eradication programs 
were begun. They proved unsuccessful and Federal quarantine was instituted 
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in 1919. Then only a small section of New Jersey was regulated. Now the 
regulated areas cover the entire Atlantic coast from Maine to North Carolina 
and west to West Virginia and Ohio. In addition, the beetle has been found in 
12 States outside the regulated areas. In all it has been found in 27 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

In the early 1930’s a program of introducing parasite and disease enemies of the 
beetle was inaugurated in New Jersey. The results of this technique are not 
conclusive but Mr. Hadley, Chief of the Fruit Insects Investigations Laborabory 
at Moorestown, N. J., said, in his judgment, the beetle problem has become stabii- 
ized in New Jersey. He said that there will always be beetles, but that nature 
with some help will keep the population within certain limits. In his opinion 
this is inevitably what is to be expected in any area where the beetle can survive 

There is no doubt that the quarantine and control efforts of the Federal and 
State Governments have retarded the spread of the beetle. The fact remains 
however, that it has spread in varying degrees to 28 States and, the authorities 
say, will continue to do so. 

The question naturally arises as to how long you continue to quarantine against 
the inevitable. No doubt there is terrific pressure for quarantine on the part of 
those States not yet or only slightly infested with the beetle. Generally speaking 
these same States do not share in the costs of the program, but are receiving the 
most benefits. Others contend that the sooner the beetle spreads, the sooner it 
can be subjected to Nature’s control; also, that rather than spend better than 
half a million dollars a year on quarantine measures, this money could be better 
used for stepping up the program of parasite and disease dissemination, for coop- 
erating in local control efforts, and for educating the public on how to live with 
the beetle. 

PHONY PEACH AND PEACH MOSAIC 


In the Fort Valley, Ga., area, considered one of the largest peach production 
sections in the State, it was noted that the phony peach virus disease had caused 
deterioration in many of the peach trees. The phony peach disease is a real and 
serious problem in that area. One of the largest peach growers stated that approxi- 
mately 60 percent or more of the peach trees in that section of Georgia have been 
infected with the phony peach virus and the production of peaches has been 
reduced seriously. 

The Bureau employee in charge of the phony peach program in this State 
said that the phony peach disease had spread in this area due to the reluctance 
on the part of some of the peach producers to remove the phony peach trees in 
their orchards. : 

It is a fact, according to Bureau employees, that if diseased trees are not 
removed the infestation will spread to other trees. Bureau employees have made 
every effort to get the peach growers to remove the infected trees on their property 
on a voluntary basis. This approach of having peach growers remove phony 
trees on a voluntary basis is used to maintain the good will and cooperation of the 

rowers. 

: It is admitted that these efforts in many cases have not been too successful. 
It is stated that there are State quarantine laws requiring phony peach tree removal 
under certain circumstances, but the laws do not cover peach growers who 
operate some distance from nurseries. There are other State laws that can be 
aoenengnn however, it does not appear any forceful effort is made to invoke any 
aw. 

It appears that the State law regarding phony peach quarantine should be 
given more teeth to correct this serious problem or the State should be more 
forceful in making growers remove the diseased trees. Unless the phony peach 
trees are removed immediately when they are located, the program of trying to 
control the disease is futile. x 

Unless cooperation is obtained from peach growers whose trees are infected 
with the phony peach disease, the Bureau should give thought to the discon- 
tinuance of work in those orchards. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Consideration should be given to the desirability of effecting a change in the 
language of the appropriation act in order that.it may conform mire closely with 
the enabling legislation, and in order that the Department of Agriculture will be 
given full responsibility for the administration of the white pine blister rust 
control program. 
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It is believed that the blister-rust program would operate more efficiently and 
economically if one agency had full responsibility. This concept seems to have 
been intended in the enabling act which placed such responsibility in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. However, the annual appropriation acts in allocating blister-rust 
funds to several agencies, have divested the Secretary of Agriculture of some of 
his authority and responsibility. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


For the purpose of locating barberry bushes, greater reliance should be placed 
upon rust observations and analysis and there should be far less scouting and 
searching for bushes than at the present time. Under present practices the cost 
of extensive scouting and searching for barberry bushes can reach prohibitive 
yr State in fiscal year 1950 it cost better than $1,250 per bush. The analysis 
of stem rust on grain is understood to be a fairly reliable method of determining 
the presence of barberry bushes. 

It is believed that greater emphasis on this latter method and less on scouting 
and searching should substantially reduce program costs. 

I do not know the answers to this, but we are depending on your 
folks to find them. 

We are going to ask you to follow this up. We asked that you do 
that last year. It might be that we ought to take half the money you 
get and set it aside for no other purpose than to reevaluate your way 
of doing business in an effort to correct this situation. 

Mr. Hoyt. You are going to put these things into the record, I take 
it? 

Mr. Wuirtten. The record will give you the benefit of what I have 
read in regard to these findings. It does show that you have followed 
up since last year by reannouncing what you said your regulations were 
already. 

It seems that the same situation continues in the field. This surplus 
property that you had last year was in violation of regulations of the 
Department of Agriculture and of your own Bureau, but you had no 
check-up to see that these things were corrected. 

In regard to these places where there are five sets of supervisory 
employees from the fellow who does the work up to the top, that can- 
not be justified. When the work falls off, there should be a reduction 
in the force, not just at_the fieid level, but all the way up. You have 
not done that. 

We were rather drastic in our reductions on this Bureau last year, 
and it looks as though the only way to get this condition corrected is 
for us to be just as drastic this year. 

Mr. Hoyt. I would like to say that a number of the things that 
were included in that list you read have been done. We are in the 
process of closing out that Cambridge station mentioned. We are 
consolidating in Greenfield, in regard to the gypsy moth control work. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not want to be unfair to you. I know you 
have not had control of this long enough to be charged with this. 

With the consent of the committee, | am going to turn over to you 
this afternoon a copy of this report, which I wish you would return to 
us. We will give you the opportunity of giving the committee in 
detail a reply to each of these statements. If corrections have been 
made since these facts were found to exist, we want you to have the 
chance of saying so. 

If you have not corrected this and you tell us that it will be cor- 
rected, we will be glad to have that. We will be glad to have your 
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reply before the committee gets through with the hearings so that it 
can appear in the record. 


Mr. Hoyt. We appreciate that very much. 
(Reply statement follows: ) 


SuMMARY OF ReEpoRT OF INVESTIGATIONS OF BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 
PLANT QUARANTINE AND THE BurReAv’s COMMENTS ON THE SUGGESTIONS 
CONTAINED IN THE REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


A summary of the report of investigations of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine was presented to the Bureau by the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, on February 15, 1951, during the hearings on the 
1952 budget estimates. The committee requested the Bureau to study the report 
and present its reactions to the suggestions contained therein. The report is 
incorporated in full in the following pages. The Bureau’s comments have been 
inserted after each numbered paragraph of the report. 

The Bureau appreciates very much the opportunity of reviewing the report 
of the investigators. While in some instances we are not in full agreement with 
their findings, the report contains information that will be of great value in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the regulatory and control programs that is 
now in progress. There has not been opportunity to consult with States that 
are contributing substantially to a number of these programs. The Bureau, 
during the year, will review with the cooperating States the points brought out 
in the report, and develop for consideration of the Congress such recommenda- 
tions as seem appropriate to meet current program needs. 


REPORT 


I. The Bureeu should make @ careful study of its entire orgeanizetion to (a) 
consolidate operations wherever possible, (b) liquidate activities no longer essential 
or productive, and (c) reduce operating and administrative costs. 

In many sections of the United States there are several control programs cover- 
ing practically the same geographical area; each program inp many respects 
operates independently of the other, resulting in higher operating costs. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


This recommendation contemplates an over-all management improvement 
program in the agency, which the Bureau agrees is sound and is diligently imple- 
menting, as the progress already made and discussed in the Bureau’s comments 
on the report will reveal. 

Inasmuch as this section deals with specific situations enumerated in the follow- 
ing numbered items, the Bureau’s comments will be Mdicated following each. 


REPORT 


Japanese Beetle, Gypsy Moth and Dutch Elm 


1. The Division of Jepanese Beetle Control and Gypsy Moth Control should be 
consolidated. The functions of the consolidated division should be (1) Japanese 
beetle control and quarantine enforcement and (2) Gypsy and brown-tail moths 
control and quarantine enforcement. These two divisions operate in the same 
geographical area. Substantial savings should result with the consolidation. 
Combining control and regulatory functions in the same division follows the 
established practice in the Bureau. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The Bureau’s plans go beyond the suggestion in the report, as it is in the process 
of establishing a regional office at Greenfield, Mass., which will consolidate direc- 
tion of the Japanese beetle control and quarantine, the gypsy and brown-tail 
moths control and quarantine, and the golden nematode programs. This office 
will be generally responsible for all administrative and clerical functions of the 
region. A copy of the functional organization chart covering the activities of 
this regional office is attached as exhibit No. 1. 
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REPORT 


2. Immediate plans should be made for the liquidation of operations of the 
Gypsy Moth Division in the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area. Any remaining work in 
Pennsylvania can be handled from the G reenfield, Mass., office more economi- 
cally. It is noted that the work in the State of Pennsylvania has been reduced 
considerably and the maintenance of a large installation is not warranted. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


There has been a gradual liquidation of the gypsy moth control program in 
Pennsylvania over the past 3 years. This has resulted in a reduction in the 
number of Federal employees from 27 in 1949 to 5 in 1951. If surv eys in 1951 
are negative, the State of Pennsylvania proposes to revoke the quarantine and 
Federal responsibility will be further reduced. 

The buildings now occupied by this activity (temporary Civilian Conservation 
Corps structures) have been officially transferred to the State of Pennsylvania 
with the understanding that they will remain available for Federal use until 
Federal work in that area is finally liquidated. 


REPORT 


3. The Dutch elm program should be transferred from the Division of Japanese 
Beetle Control to the Division of Forest Insect Investigations. The functions of the 
Dutch elm program are of essentially the same kind as those of the Division of 
Forest Insect Investigations. No reason could be found for this program being 
administered by the Division of Japanese Beetle Control. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Funds for the remaining Federal functions in connection with the Dutch elm 
disease program were transferred from the appropriation ‘“‘Control of forest pests’’ 
to the subappropriation “Insect investigations’ under the Bureau’s main salaries 
and expenses item in the 1950 appropriation act. Following this action the 
Bureau vested the responsibility for these functions in the Division of Forest 
Insect Investigations. The program currently consists of (1) making field tests 
of sprays to control the vectors of the disease; (2) testing elm twigs or other por- 
tions of elms (taken from trees suspected of having Dutch elm disease) from any 
part of the United States to determine whether or not the fungus is present; 
(3) giving technical advice to State agencies in connection with their control pro- 
grams; and (4) providing technical assistance in planning surveys in States support- 
ing organized control programs. 

About three-fourths of the money made available for this program is devoted to 
the first-listed function. This activity is headquartered in the Forest Insect 
Divisional Office at Columbus, Ohio. Some of the work, however,.is performed by 
personnel on assignments from the Japanese beetle control office in East Orange, 
N. J. The remaining funds are utilized on the last three listed functions which 
are conducted partly at Columbus and partly at East Orange. 

The policy determinations on use of funds, the technical planning and follow-up 
on the program and other general-directional functions are now the responsibility 
of the Division of Forest Insect Investigations. The Japanese beetle control 
office in East Orange provides the administrative service function to personnel 
on this program and, in the interest of making most effective utilization of per- 
sonnel and equipme nt, cooperates in providing, primarily during off-season periods, 
personnel and equipment to assist the Division of Forest Insect Investigations 
in the last three functions listed above. Because of the availability of special 
laboratory facilities at East Orange, the Bureau believes it more economical and 
in the best interests of the public to continue this phase of the work at its present 
location, 

REPORT 
Sweetpotato weevil 

4. The clerical and administrative duties of the sweetpotato weevil control 
program should be consolidated with those of the white-fringed bettle control 
program in order to achieve more efficient and economical operation in the 
Gulfport, Miss., area. Recently one individual was designated as an adminis- 
trative officer for both programs. It appears that further economy would result 
by the consolidation of all clerical and administrative duties of the two programs 
under one head. 
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BUREAU COMMENTS 


Initial steps have been taken to consolidate all the clerical and administrative 
activities of the Bureau in the Gulfport area. Tentative plans provide for a 
complete reorganization and consolidation of all the Bureau’s administrative 
functions in the Southeastern States following an organizational pattern similar 
to that in the New England States. As a part of this plan, headquarters for the 

‘ Division of Domestic Plant Quarantine, formerly located in Washington, D. C., 
has been moved to Gulfport, Miss. A study is in progress to determine where 
and to what extent technical functions of cooperative programs now operative 
n the area may be consolidated. 

REPORT 
Phony peach and peach mosaic 


5. The administrative functions of the phony peach and peach mosaic contro! 
program should be consolidated with those of the pink bollworm control program 
at San Antonio, Tex. The peak seasonal work of these programs indicates that 
they will work together harmoniously. The pink bollworm control program 
maintains an adequate administrative office at San Antonio to function with 
additional responsibility. The peak activities of the phony peach and peach 
mosaic control program are highly seasonal for a wel of 4 months each year. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Rather than combine administrative functions of the phony peach and peach 
mosaic control work with that of pink bollworm work at San Antonio, it is pro- 
posed to move the headquarters for this work to Gulfport to permit consolidation 
of these two activities with other control work now located at Gulfport. This 
move is considered desirable inasmuch as the workload of the phony peach con- 
trol program now is largely centered in the Southeastern States. 


REPORT 


Division of Forest Insect Investigations 


6. The commercial space presently occupied by the Division of Forest Insect 
Investigations in the Kremer Building, Gulfport, Miss., should be relinquished 


and the office’s operations transferred to the Government-owned building in the 
same city. The field office of the Division of Forest Insect Investigations rents 
commercial space in the Kremer Building along there is space available in the 
Government-owned building to accommodate its employees and operations. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Additional space in the Government-owned building at Gulfport has been fur- 
nished for office and laboratory use, and the work of the Division of Forest Insect 
Investigations has moved from the Kremer Building to the temporary structure 
now housing the white-fringed bettle and sweetpotato weevil control activities. 


REPORT 


Division of Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations 

7. The commercial space presently occupied by the suboffice of the Division of 
Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations at Florala, Ala., should be relinquished 
and the operations transferred to a portion of the space now occupied in the 
same town by the white-fringed beetle control program. The field office of the 
white-fringed beetle control program occupies a two-story building and the 
second floor is not used. 

BUREAU COMMENTS 


As a part of the Bureau’s plan to consolidate activities in the Southeast, the 
commercial space presently occupied by cereal and forage insect investigations 
at Florala, Ala., will be relinquished and the operations transferred to the space 
now occupied by white-fringed beetle control activities in the same town. 


REPORT 


Division of Cotton Insect Investigations 


8. In order to attain full coordination between research and control activities, 
the personnel of the laboratory of the Division of Cotton Insect Investigations 
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at Brownsville, Tex., should be transferred to the Division of Pink Bollworm 
Control. The personnel of the laboratory in question are primarily conducting 
research work on the pink bollworm. The laboratory was formerly under the 
Division of Pink Bollworm Control. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Research work on the pink bollworm conducted by members of the staff Jof 
cotton insect investigations at Brownsville, Tex,, is fully coordinated with ac- 
tivities of the Division of Pink Bollworm Control. There is similar coordination 
of research work on the pink bollworm being done in Mexico and in the El Paso 
area. 

Plans for the research program are developed jointly by the Divisions of Cotton 
Insect Investigations and Pink Bollworm Control. This, together with the ex- 
change of weekly and quarterly reports, assures full coordination of the two ac- 
tivities. Copies of these reports are furnished to collaborators on pink bollworm 
control in Mexico. However, personnel at the Brownsville laboratory do not de- 
vote their time exclusively to the pink bollworm problem. This unit conducts in- 
vestigations on the boll weevil, bollworm, cotton aphid, thrips, and other insects, 
and part of the financial support of the laboratory is derived from these six differ- 
ent projects. This has proved economical and efficient as it provides opportuni- 
ties for research on other insects during periods when pink bollworm requirements 
are less urgent. It is not believed to be in the best interests of cotton insect re- 
search to merge responsibility for these investigations with an office primarily 
concerned with the enforcement of quarantine regulations or the application of 
control practices. It should be emphasized that much of the research of the 
Bureau does not relate directly to Federal-State cooperative control projects. 
Results of research are supplied to farmers directly or through the Extension Ser- 
vice. The Brownsville laboratory was never under the direction of the Division 
of Pink Bollworm Control, as indicated in the report. 


REPORT 

White pine blister rust 

9. A reduction in the number of districts in the northeastern and north central 
regions should be effected. The programs in these regions appear to have reached 
the stage where consolidations in working areas are in order. Such consolidations 
should reduce overhead costs and result in fuller utilization of automotive equip- 
ment. 

BUREAU COMMENTS 


A reorganization of the northeast region of blister rust control was completed 
in October 1950, and work of the 10 State offices consolidated in 3 area offices. 
The State leaders’ positions were eliminated. This involved a reduction in per- 
sonnel of four in GS-9; two in GS-7; reassignments of two with reductions in 
grade. Two additional employees are on special assignments to terminate within 
the calendar year. This reorganization has also resulted in the elimination of two 
district offices. 

In the north central region, the number of districts has been reduced from seven 
to six. The organization in this region is receiving further study at the present 
time. 

REPORT 


10. The northeastern regional office should be moved from Cambridge, Mass., 
to Greenfield, Mass., and the administrative and housekeeping functions of the 
blister rust control program should be consolidated at Greenfield with similar 
functions of the Division of Gypsy Moth Control. Ample space is available in 
the Government-owned building at Greenfield, Mass., to take care of the needs of 
the blister rust program. Greenfield is a better location for this program than 
Cambridge. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The northeastern regional office of the blister rust control program was moved 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Greenfield, Mass., in November 1950, and the ad- 
ministrative functions of the blister rust control program at Greenfield have been 
consolidated with functions of Japanese beetle control, gypsy moth control, and 
golden nematode control programs. Research laboratories in the area will be 
given administrative direction and service from the regional office. 
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11. The administrative functions of the various offices of the Bureau in the 
San Francisco area should be consolidated and administered by the regional office 
of the blister rust control program. Four Bureau offices are maintained in the 
San Francisco area. Generally, each office performs its own administrative work. 
The regional office of the blister rust program is the largest of these offices and is 
adequately equipped to perform such work for all the offices. Increased efficiency 
and some savings should result. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The Bureau is consolidating the administrative functions of three offices in the 
San Francisco area. To include the foreign plant quarantine office in this con- 
solidation would not result in a saving to the Government. In this case practi- 
cally all local personnel are employees of the State of California who work in col- 
laboration with Federal employees. Bureau employees are furnished rent-free 
office space by the State. 

REPORT 


Pink bollworm 


12. The field office of the Division of Pink Bollworm Control at Harlingen, 
Tex., should be consolidated with the Division of Mexican Fruitfly Control in the 
same city. The two divisions mentioned operate in practically the same geo- 
graphical areas; the administrative office personnel of the Division of Mexican 
Fruitfiy Control would appear to be adequate to handle additional duties. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


These two activities occupy space in the same building and it is practical to 
combine the administrative functions of the two offices. It is assumed reference 
to “the two divisions’”’ in the second sentence of the report refers to the activities 
actually located at Harlingen. Contrary to the comments of the investigators, 
functions relating to Mexican fruit-fly control are confined to the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and adjacent areas in the Republic of Mexico, while certain 


functions of the pink bollworm control program extend throughout the Cotton 
Belt.! 


REPORT 
Barberry eradication 


13. The programs of barberry eradication and blister-rust control should be 
combined at the regional and field level and one regional office eliminated, and 
further consolidations in working areas should be made in the barberry eradica- 
tion program. These programs are administered by the same division in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but are completely independent of each other at the regional and 
field level. Substantive savings should result with this consolidation, particu- 
larly with the elimination of one regional office. Additional savings would result 
from consolidations of work areas in the barberry-eradication program. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Plans for reorganizing the field offices of the Bureau include moving divisional 
headquarters for the barberry-eradication and blister-rust control programs to a 
central location in the field. Possibilities for suitable space are now being investi- 
gated. As in the northeast, consolidation of administrative and program func- 
tions in other areas will be a primary consideration in connection with this move. 


REPORT 
Golden nematode 

14. The Division of Golden Nematode Control should use the services of the 
employees of other divisions of the Bureau in making field surveys throughout the 
United States, thus reducing travel and other costs and making possible a fuller 
utilization of automotive equipment. The current practice of this Division is 
to use its own employees in making field surveys throughout the United States. 
These employees travel from Hicksville, N. Y., in Government-owned automobiles 
and remain in travel status for considerable periods of time. The use of other 


! Divisional headquarters for the pink bollworm regulatory and control program is located at San Antonio, 
Tex, 
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Bureau employees located in the areas being surveyed should result in substantial 
savings. 
BUREAU COMMENTS 


For the past 2 years, personnel assigned to the golden nematode control program 
have worked with other Bureau personnel, and with State pest control and other 
State and local agencies concerned with the production and marketing of potatoes 
in developing plans for cooperative surveys in the principal potato-growing areas 
of the country. The specific objective of this phase of program is to enlist the 
services of other Bureau personnel (to the extent their other workload will permit) 
and the services of State and other Federal agencies in securing survey informa- 
tion of a uniform character. The current program provides for the fullest utiliza- 
tion of Bureau and State pest-control officials, PMA inspectors, county agricultural 
agents and others in collecting soil samples from representative fields in the larger 
potato-growing areas of the country, and from around central grading, inspection, 
and shipping centers. It will continue to be a responsibility of the Bureau to 
process the samples within the State in which they are collected so as to avoid the 
risk of transporting injurious soil-infesting organisms from one part of the country 
to another. Determination of the presence or absence of golden-nematode cysts 
in the soil involves specialized techniques and equipment which as yet are not 
generally available to States. 


Hall scale 


15. Plans should be made for the future liquidation of this program. In this 
connection fumigation work on the remaining host plants should be intensified, 
and inspections necessary to insure the eradication of the scale should be made 
the responsibility of the Bureau of Plant Industry and of the State of California. 
This program is rapidly accomplishing its objectives. The areas of infestation 
have been delimited and a highly effective eradication technique has been devel- 
oped. When the remaining eradication work has been completed, there should 
be no need for continuing this special project in order to make the necessary in- 
spections to insure that the scale has been eradicated. 


REPORT 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Although the Hall-scale-control program is rapidly approaching its objective, 
as indicated by the investigators, to complete the job will require the services of 
men with a background of entomological training and experience in combating 
scales, which are perhaps the most difficult of all insects to find and suppress once 
they become established. The success that has been attained in this program is 
due largely to the development of a fumigation procedure employing specialized 
equipment and a highly poisonous gas not generally used for orchard work. 
Equipment for carrying on such a program is not available commercially. 

The 1952 estimates recommend a reduction in the amount needed for this 
work during the next fiscal year. Unless there are unexpected developments 
eradication of the Hall scale should be accomplished in the next few years. In 
the meantime, activities will be gradually curtailed, leading to final liquidation of 
the program, 

REPORT 


II. Permanent employees of the Bureau should be trained wherever possible in 
the operations of several control programs within a geographical area. One of 
the most repeated criticisms of the Bureau is that employees are not trained to 
handle more than one insect-contrcl program in a given area. State officials di- 
rectly connected with insect-control programs frequently complain that most 
employees of the Bureau are specialists on one particular type of insect. Since 
most State people have under their supervision several insect-control programs in 
their respective States, they must deal with a number of Bureau employees in a 
particular area. 

Such a plan should utilize regular employees more fully, reduce the need for 
temporary employees during peak seasons of certain programs, and reduce the 
amount of travel and other costs involved in traveling from one area of the country 
to another on one type of insect control. 

There is much evidence of overspecialization in the white pine blister rust and 
barberry eradication programs. State officials and the public in general find it 
irksome to take their problems to one specialist after another. 
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At the time the Golden Nematode Control Division was established in 1949, the 
Division of Gypsy Moth Control was already established in Greenfield, Mass., 
and the Division of Japanese Beetle Control was located at East Orange, N. J. 
The new golden nematode program could have been made a function of either of 
these existing activities, with substantial administrative savings. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The Bureau is aware of the importance of centralizing administration of related 
control programs, and it is expected that the reorganization plan that has been 
initiated will do much to accomplish this objective. The general plan of the 
Bureau to regionalize its control programs as outlined in the answer to item No. 
I 1, provides better facilities for employee training in more than one field. The 
Bureau has followed the policy of transferring individuals from one project to 
another and from one area to another whenever there was a shift in workload; 
however, the peak periods of control operations in any one geographic area 
frequently occur about the same time, thus limiting the extent to which this can 
be done except for training purposes. 

The investigators commented specifically on the establishment of the Golden 
Nematode Control Division in 1949. Golden nematode quarantine and control 
involve a very intensive effort in a limited area in New York State. Research 
to develop and improve procedures both with reference to surveys and regulatory 
practices is conducted by Cornell University in cooperation with the BPISAEF. 
Quarantine and control phases of the work are financed and administered jointly 
with the New York State Department of Agriculture. To provide for the closest 
coordination of the work of the several agencies contributing to the program, 
it was mutually agreed that the over-all headquarters for the activity should be 
established on Long Island. In the early phases of this program strict enforce- 
ment of regulations to prevent spread of the pest resulted in numerous contro- 
versial issues which required prompt joint Federal-State determinations and 
action. The Bureau believes that the administrative functions of this activity 
can now be consolidated with similar functions of other programs in the Northeast 
but that the technical features of the work should be continued as a closely coordi- 
nated Federal-State effort headquartered within the area where infestation is 
known to exist. 

REPORT 


II-A. The present excessive number of supervisory positions should be sub- 
stantially reduced and the entire grade structure should be reevaluated to elim- 
inate instances of overgrading of supervisory positions. 

In several of the control programs, there appears to be excessive layers of 
supervision. In one program, there are three separate supervisory groups above 
the working level. In several activities, wide gaps in grades exist between the 
supervisors and those being supervised. 


Japanese beetle control 


There are three grades of supervisors at the division level, two grades: at the 
project level, one supervisor at the regional level, and one or more supervisors at 
the district or working level. Thus, there are three layers of supervision above 
the level where the work is performed, despite the fact that the great bulk of the 
work of this program is performed outside this Division, 


Gypsy and brown-tail moths 


In this program there also appears to be excessive supervision, as well as over- 
grading of positions. There are four levels of supervision above the working level 
or subdistrict (division, project, region, and district). While the program is not 
as complex as the Japanese beetle program, covers substantially less territory, 
has no control functions, and conducts no surveys, the grades of the top super- 
visors are the same. In addition, a reduction in personnel appears feasible in 
view of the fact that about 16 percent of the permanent personnel is handling 
administrative duties. 


Dutch elm 


This program consists of six permanent and four temporary employees, including 
two GS-12 project leaders. The top positions were established at the time the 
project was many times larger than at present. One of the supervisors, due to 
lack of work on the Dutch elm program, spends half of his time on other programs 
of the Division of Japanese Beetle Control. 
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White pine blister rust 


This program has five levels of supervision above the working level (division, 
region, area, State, and district). It is believed that economies can be achieved 
without program impairment through the elimination of the area and State 
supervisors and through the reduction in the number of districts. 


Barberry eradication 


The cost of supervision, administration, and technical assistance appears to be 
excessive in the barberry program. In addition to a sizeable staff at the regional 
office level, generally each State operation is supervised by a State leader. During 
the fiscal year 1950, $700,000 in Federal funds was allocated for barberry eradica- 
tion. The non-Federal cooperators contributed $275,000. Of the Federal funds, 
$224,000 was spent for supervision, general administration, and technical assist- 
ance. This amount represents 32 percent of the Federal allocation and about 
23 percent of the total cost of the program. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The Bureau is now reevaluating its position structure in collaboration with the 
Office of Personnel of the Department in connection with the current organiza- 
tional studies and in line with the plan to regionalize its control and administrative 
functions. In this study full consideration will be given to changes in program 
objectives, responsibilities, relationships to other agencies, and future technical 
requirements. Consideration has been given to specific examples cited by the 
Investigators concerning levels of supervision, and this matter will receive further 
attention. It should be pointed out, however, their reference to five levels of 
supervision above the working level on white pine blister rust control is mis- 
leading. Divisional headquarters for this activity is now located in Washington, 
D. C. This small staff (division leader, 1; assistant division leader, 1; adminis- 
trative officer and 5 clerks) is responsible for coordinating the work of all agencies 
(Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of 
Land Management, State and private) participating in this program. In the 
field this program is administered through five regional offices. Regional officers 
are responsible for coordinating the efforts of all agencies having land management 
or other responsibilities in connection with control work in their regions. They 
are responsible for making surveys to determine priority of areas to receive 
attention, establishing work standards, maintaining records of work accomplished, 
and checking to.see that standards are met. They have full responsibility for all 
cooperative work on State and private lands. 

Below the regional level organization varies. In the West where most of the 
work is in mountainous areas the next level of supervision is the operations 
supervisor, who is responsible for a number of work camps of 35 to 50 men each. 
His area of responsibility varies from year to year, depending on where work is 
‘being done. 

Below the operations supervisor is the eamp boss who has immediate direction 
of 35 to 50 men. He is responsible for training these men, dividing them into 
work crews, checking their work, recording and mapping work accomplished, etc. 
He is responsible for camp maintenance including housing and subsistence. 

In the Lake States and in the East the level of supervision below the regional 
officer is the area or State supervisor. As the workload diminishes, two or more 
States are combined into an area. The State or area is divided into districts and 
the district supervisor has much the same responsibility as the camp boss in the 
West, except that in one instance the men are maintained in camps and in the 
other they are recruited locally. 

The Bureau recognizes that to provide close technical supervision of work of 
this kind is costly, but experience has proved that it is essential where many 
ownerships are involved and poor work must be done over again. The Bureau 
proposes to continue to make every effort to improve administration of this 
program and to reduce the cost of supervision if that can be dene without jeopardiz- 
ing thoroughness of work. 

REPORT 


III. Steps should be taken to achieve more equitable financing of various 
programs so that the individual cooperating States will pay their fair share of the 
cost of these programs. 

In most of the control programs the Federal Government is paying more than 
50 percent of the costs. It is essential, therefore, that more equitable contribu- 
— 2 obtained from non-Federal cooperators or that Federal contributions be 
reduced. 
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Japanese beetle control 


During fiseal year 1950 Federal expenditures for this program were $509,100 
(55 percent) and State expenditures were $420,813 (45 percent). While the 
Federal and State contributions are fairly equal on a total basis, the following 
States contributed only the following percent of funds spent in each: 

Percent Percent 
CaN. is oii a oa 25| New Jersey 
District of Columbia___--_--_--_- 0| New York_- 
Kentucky vee : 0 | Pennsylvania _ - - 
Massachusetts _ ____-__ 12 | Virginia 


In addition, account must be taken of the two Federal laboratories at Moorestown, 
N. J., where $180,000 annually is spent. This increases the Federal contribution 
to about 61 percent. 


Gy psy and brown-tail moths 


During fiscal year 1950 the Federal expenditures for this work ran $148,200 
(65 percent) as compared with State contributions of $77,000 (35 percent). 


Sweetpotato weevil 
The States contribution to this program during fiscal year 1950 totaled $677,400 


(66 percent) as against $205,500 (34 percent) for the Federal Government. How- 
ever, the following States failed to contribute 50 percent: 


Percent Percent 


Florida 37 | South Carolina_____- : 34 
Georgia 37 | 


Phony peach and peach mosaic 


During fiscal year 1950 the Federal expenditures on this program were $152,900 
(66 percent) and the State costs were $80,184 (34 percent). Some of the co- 
operating States contributed an equal amount or more. However, the following 
seven States contributed less than half the cost: 


Percent Percent 
Alabama__- _- iA - 40) Mississippi - - - - - - chicane aie 38 
Arkansas_-__- cre! _. 85{|South Carolina____ + ; 8 
Colorado__- : nates 26 | Texas aioe 41 
Georgia _- 25 


emsene — einen te oe so 


It is the contention of the personnel of this program that the cost to State 
orchard growers for replacement of diseased trees ($126,580) should be borne by 
the States. 


White-fringed beetle 


During fiseal year 1950 Federal allotments for this program were $821,300, or 
64 percent. Contributions from State, county and other local cooperators 
amounted to $459,375. 


Hall scale 


This program is financed by the Federal Government and the State of California, 
where the only known infestations in the Western Hemisphere have occurred. 
In fiscal year 1950 the contributions were $129,500 Federal (93 percent) and 
$10,394 State (7 percent). The Federal Government may feel that it has an 
added responsibility because the scale was discovered on Federal property but 
California is being benefited far more than amount of its contribution. 

Pink bollworm 


During fiscal year 1950 Federal contributions to this work were $1,213,238 
as compared to State funds of $216,981 and funds from State cooperators of 
$10,552,433. Local funds more than equaled Federal funds in all States but the 
following: 

Percent 
Alabama yaa : : ; 0 
| ae ee ee fence eo . 6 
OS SS SE SS See ae Ap aha ae a aa he 0 


White-pine blister rust 


It is impossible to make a comparison of contributions to this program, except 
in the Northeastern region, since Federal] expenditures include funds for advice 
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and assistance to other Federal agencies operating blister-rust programs. How- 
ever in Idaho the Federal funds spent on State and private lands totalled $150,000 
(78 percent) while State and local contributions amounted to $42,000 (22 percent). 

In the Northeastern region the following States failed to match Federal funds as 
follows: 

Percent Percent 

MeO s oss 5 icc 5 32 | Massachusetts 
New Hampshire __- 47 | Connecticut - 
Vermont 22 | Pennsylvania 


Barberry eradication ‘ 


In the fiscal year 1950, Federal expenditures were $700,000 (73 percent) and 
State and local cooperators contributed $274,947 (27 percent). Only in the case 
of North Dakota, Montana are the Federal funds being matched. 


Golden nematode 


The Federal expenditure has increased from 42 percent in 1946 to 56 percent 
in 1950. It should be noted that New York State decreased its 1950 expenditures 
by 15 percent, while Federal Government costs decreased only 8.5 percent. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The investigators make use of the word ‘“‘equitable’’ in cooperative pest control 
financing. The inference is that individual cooperating States may not be paying 
their fair share of the cost of these programs. The Bureau finds it difficult, in 
view of many complexities in these programs, to satisfactorily define ‘‘equitable’’ 
in reference to State contributions. The Bureau is hopeful that it may be pos- 
sible to develop with the committee a workable mutual understanding of the 
equities involved. In general, the Bureau policy may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) It believes the responsibility is Federal to prevent the entry into this 
country of foreign pests; 

(2) It believes the responsibility is Federal to take immediate steps to eradicate 
or suppress incipient infestations of newly found, introduced insects that may 
have become established in limited areas; 

(3) It believes that when an introduced pest becomes generally distributed over 
an area comprising one or more States, it and affected States have a responsibility 
to take such measures as may be deemed practicable to prevent or delay its spread 
to other parts of the country; 

(4) It believes that control within a generally infested area becomes a joint 
undertaking of the Federal Government and the States concerned. In such cases 
the degree to which States assume a share of responsibility was varied greatly 
depending upon the importance of the pest in the State where it happened to be 
introduced. 

In accordance with this understanding, the Bureau has accepted responsibility 
for surveys and for enforcing requirements to safeguard interstate transportation 
of products likely to carry the pest. The Bureau directs this work and the States 
or affected industries assume the expense of treatments which serve as a basis for 
certification for the interstate movement of products originating within their 
boundaries. In a given State, contributions to meet these responsibilities may 
or may not represent a 50-50 division of the cost. 

Often an insect will become far more destructive in some other area than at the 
point where it first becomes established. In such cases the success or failure of 
a control program may depend upon what is done in a State where little damage 
is occurring. Therefore, it is considered important that the Federal Government 
be prepared to take the leadership in suppressive work under such circumstances. 

The investigators refer to certain cooperative activities, the first of which hap- 
pens to be Japanese beetle control. This will serve as well as any other as an 
example. The Bureau has stated publicly that in the light of its present informa- 
tion the Japanese beetle may.eventually become established in any areas in the 
United States where it may find favorable conditicns. The basis of the coopera- 
tive program has been to delay that spread to give time to develop more effective 
methods of living with the insect, and to provide protection for the uninfested 
States as long as is deemed practicable. ‘The question as to whether this pro- 
gram has reached the limits of its effectiveness is to be considered at a public 
hearing which has been called by the Department for March 30, and with respect 
to which the committee has been advised. 

Pending the information that may be developed in this hearing, for the purpose 
of this discussion we are considering the Japanese beetle control program as an 
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effort to delay the spread of this injurious insect, with special attention to the 
thought that there should be more equitable financing in order that individual 
cooperating States may add their fair share of the cost. Certain States are listed 
by the investigators with an indication of the percentage contributed by them. 
It is assumed the figures used by the investigators were obtained from the Bureau. 
The Bureau has, during the past several years, furnished figures on cooperation 
of the various States which it has obtained from the States and which represent 
known actual contributions. No attempt has been made to try to determine 
total contributions of the States in the form of the value of the effort put forth 
by communities and individuals directly concerned. These include expenditures 
by civic organizations, garden clubs, other community-wide associations of indi- 
viduals, country clubs, and affected industries. These indirect contributions, all 
of which benefit the effort to delay the spread of the Japanese beetle, would total 
far in excess of Federal expenditures. 

Using the figures obtained from the Bureau, the investigators show that no 
contribution has been made by the District of Columbia. The Bureau has not 
sought to compile figures indicating contributions made by the District of Co- 
lumbia, nor those from the States concerned along the lines previously mentioned, 
because of the cost of such a compilation. In addition to the suppressive efforts 
made by District residents, the Bureau has used its regularly appropriated funds 
for the enforcement of the Japanese beetle quarantine in the District of Columbia. 
The District government has cooperated in the organized control effort by timely 
spraying of trees and shrubs in public parks and along streets. This is typical 
of the type of cooperation that is received in every State in which Japanese beetle 
control work is carried on. It is also typical of the type of cooperation that is 
received in connection with other programs included by the investigators under 
this general heading. 

Included in the investigators’ report on the Japanese beetle control program is 
the statement that “in addition, account must be taken of the two Federal labora- 
tories at Moorestown, N. J., where $180,000 annually is spent. This increases the 
Federal contribution to about 61 percent.’”’ This activity represents research 
aimed at developing information in connection with efforts to suppress the Japan- 
ese beetle and to minimize the economic consequences of its presence in a given 
community. State experiment stations also participate in research on the Japan- 
ese beetle and its control. The Bureau does not consider that research on national 
or regional problems should be contingent on fund matching. The value of in- 
formation resulting from research is not restricted to any one State or area. 


REPORT 


IV. The files of the various field installations should be periodically reviewed 
for the purpose of purging them of obsolete and worthless records. Personnel 
records of former employees should be centralized, probably in Washington, 
D. C., thus relieving expensive commercial space and providing a central reference 
point for prior employment data. 

Instances were observed where files contained worthless and obsolete materials 
which had accumulated over long periods of time. Savings in valuable space 
could be realized if these worthless materials were disposed of. It was noted in 
many of the field offices that considerable space is utilized to maintain files on 
former temporary employees. A central reference point for prior employment 
data would relieve the Bureau of the necessity of corresponding with the various 
field offices in an effort to secure data on these employees. 


White pine blister rust 


There should be a complete overhauling and house cleaning in the Cambridge 
office. Each supervisory official has his own set of files. With the accumulation 
of material going back to the beginning of the program, these files take on sizable 
proportions. In addition to individual files, a central file is maintained. An 
examination of the files showed material stored in disorganized and careless 
fashion. The tops of cabinets were used to store miscellaneous items of equip- 
ment. Stocks and supplies were kept in disorderly fashion and records of such 
items were inaccurate. Obsolete forms were still in stock. Hundreds of maps, 
of little if any value, were in storage. Sixty-four single file sections in the store- 
room contained material in dead storage and another room was said to contain 
additional large quantities of the same. 


Japanese beetle 


Division headquarters at East Orange, N. J., occupies 3,200 square feet of 
commercial space at a cost of $4,200 per year. One room of approximately 600 
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square feet and costing about $800 is used exclusively to house filing cabinets 
containing personnel records of former employees. Most inquiries on former 
employees come from Washington and many times it is necessary for Washington 
to contact several field establishments to locate the one with the records of the 
employee in question. Similar situations were observed elsewhere in the Bureau’s 
field establishments. 


Phony peach and peach mosaic 


In the office space occupied in the Federal Building at San Antonio, Tex, by the 
phony —— and peach masaic project and the pink bollworm project, it was 
noted that considerable floor space was utilized by file cabinets in both programs. 
Many of these files contained obsolete and worthless correspondence. In many of 
the file cabinets were stored the personnel records on former temporary employees 
who have been out of the service for a number of years. It is believed that a 
periodic review of the files maintained by these programs for the purpose of purging 
them of all worthless materials would result in the availability of additional space. 
Consideration should also be given to having the inactive personnel records of 
former temporary employees transferred from the various field installations to 
Washington, D. C. here could be established in Washingtan, D. C., a central 
reference file on all former temporary employees whose files have been inactive for 
a number of years. It is believed this central file would expedite the handling of 
any inquiry received on former employees. Frequently, according to information 
received, inquiries are received in Washington, D. C., on former employees, and 
the data regarding the persons are so meager that it is necessary to canvass all field 
installations to determine if the individuals were employed by the Bureau. The 
Bureau in Washington, D. C. would have a better control over the personnel files 
of former employees, and the transfer of these files would result in additional floor 
space in the field office. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


In cooperation with the Office of Plant and Operations of the Department, a 
review has been made recently of the records of one of the control divisions, and a 
plan has been developed for a similar check of the regional office being established 
at Greenfield and of a research division. Based on the results of these studies, and 
earlier efforts by the Bureau, much progress has been made in the direction sug- 
gested by the report. Actually 1,945 linear feet of records (equivalent to 243 
four-drawer file cases) were disposed of in the calendar year 1950. A more thor- 
ough records management program is now being developed which will provide for 
the appointment of a Bureau records officer who will completely reorganize the 
re records, and systematize the disposition of all material no longer actually 
needed. 

All inactive personnel records formerly maintained in Washington, D. C., 
have already been transferred to the General Services Administration depository 
located at Alexandria, Va. All agencies of the Department have been doing the 
same. Just as soon as this job is completed there is a departmental proposal, 
with which the Bureau is in agreement, to move into the field areas and transfer 
the records on inactive field employees to the custody of GSA where such records 
will be consolidated. 


The Departmental Office of Plant and Operations is collaborating in the 
development of this records management program and related procedures. 


REPORT 


V. Procedures should be adopted to assure fuller utilization of automotive 
equipment and requirements should be established for the periodic inspection of 
such equipment. 

A study of the automotive reports for the various control programs during 
fiscal year 1950 reflect low operating mileage for many vehicles. Also, a large 
number of vehicles were observed in storage during the investigation. 


Japanese beetle 


As of June 30, 1950, the Division had 161 units of automotive equipment, 4 of 
which had been declared surplus. Forty-seven units, not including those purchased 
in the fiscal year 1950, had been driven less than 3,000 miles during the year. 

Since the Japanese beetle work is preponderantly regulatory, which is said to 
be a vear-round operation, the low mileage during the fiscal year 1950 indicates 


either that there is not full utilization of automotive equipment or that a surplus 
exists. 
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White-fringed beetle 

As of June 30, 1950, there were 146 vehicles maintained by the white-fringed 
beetle control project at Gulfport, Miss. Of this number 37 vehicles had been 
declared surplus, leaving 109 vehicles available for this project. An examination 
of the automotive report for fiscal year 1950 disclosed that 33 of the 109 vehicles 
had been driven less than 3,000 miles. It was disclosed also that of a total of 36 
1%-ton trucks in active use during this period 28 had been driven less than 3,000 
miles, and of those, 5 had been driven less than 500 miles. 

The white-fringed beetle control project, Macon, Ga., as of June 30, 1950, had 
295 units of automotive equipment of which 57 had been declared surplus, leaving 
in active use 238 vehicles. The automotive report for the fiscal year 1950 reflects 
that 41 of the 238 vehicles had been driven less than 3,000 miles, 18 were driven 
less than 1,000 miles, and 12 were driven less than 500 miles during this fiscal year. 

An inspection of the automotive equipment of the white-fringed beetle control 
project at Camp Wheeler, Macon, ta. showed about 15 trucks parked on an 
open lot adjoining the garage. It appeared that these trucks were exposed to 
the elements for a number of months and in very poor condition. It was stated 
by the project leader that the truck had placed on the lot several months ago, 
had been declared surplus and were awaiting disposition. Utilization of the 
automotive equipment for the program at Gulfport, Miss., and Macon, Ga., 
should be analyzed for the purpose of obtaining maximum use of the vehicles. 


Golden nematode 


As of June 30, 1950, this program had 44 units of automotive equipment. 
During the fiscal year 1950, the vehicles were driven an average of 8,706 miles. 
However, 13 were driven less than 3,000 miles and 6 were driven less than 2,000 
miles. When the investigators visited Hicksville in September 1950, six vehicles 
were on loan to the gypsy moth program. The investigators had found a sizable 
surplus of automotive equipment in the latter program and could find no explana- 
tion for the borrowing of six additional trucks. 

Mexican fruitfly 

As of May 31, 1950, the Mexican Fruitfly Control Division maintained 59 
vehicles of various types, about half of which were of sedan delivery type. An 
examination of the automotive report for the period from July 1, 1949, through 
May 31, 1950, disclosed that 13 vehicles had been driven less than 3,000 miles. 
The investigators of this staff inspected the automobile storage facilities of this 
program and it was noted three vehicles belonging to the Division were stored in 
the garage at 507 North First Street, Harlingen, Tex., which space is rented by 
the pink bollworm control program. From the appearance of these automobiles 
there were indications that they had not been used for a number of months as a 
thick layer of dirt and dust had settled on this equipment. At the time the 
investigators visited this Division’s garage at 213 South Harrison Street, Har- 
lingen, Tex., on June 23, 1950, there were 17 trucks in storage; also from their 
appearance, there were indications that this equipment had not been recently in 
operation. 

Gypsy moth 

As of July 1, 1950, this Division had on hand 153 motor vehicles. An inspection 
of the automotive equipment and records reflects that about 75 percent of the 
motor vehicles were 1939 models or older. Many of the trucks were in serious 
need of repair and did not maintain fire extinguishers or accident record forms. 
At the time the investigators of this staff were surveying operations of this pro- 
gram in May 1950, there were 103 trucks in storage at the shops in Greenfield, 
Mass.; Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; and Moosic, Pa. Information was received that 
these vehicles would be used during the trapping season from July through 
September. On July 25, 1950, a return visit was made at the garage in Greenfield, 
Mass., at which time 44 vehicles were in storage. It was noted that 12 trucks stored 
at Greenfield, Mass., had not been used for 11 months and 5 trucks had not been 
used for 23 months. It was also observed that 48 trucks were not used during the 
entire month of April 1950, which is normally the period of spraying operations 
for the gypsy moth program. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 
In connection with the Department’s special property utilization survey during 


the period from February 19 to May 31, 1950, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine required all division leaders to conduct a special survey of all 
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expendable and nonexpendable property to determine the items needed to meet 
program requirements and to report as excess all items not so needed. Special 
emphasis during this survey was given to the need for automotive vehicles. 

In addition to issuing this requirement in memorandum form, more than 70 
man-days were devoted to inspection trips by members of the office of the Chief 
of Bureau to insure that the property utilization survey was being carefully and 
thoroughly made. Division leaders and their administrative assistants during 
the same period were assigned to this work for more than 500 man-days. 

The Bureau is satisfied from the results of its field inspections that a conscien- 
tious effort was made and considerable time expended in reviewing the program 
requirements for all equipment, particularly the automotive equipment. Various 
factors involved in the determination of need for automotive equipment were 
taken into consideration, including the lack of public transportation to and from 
points required by field survey, research, and control operations, the neea for 
specially equipped vehicles, etc. For example, analysis of the Japanese-beetle 
situation contained in the report revealed the following facts concerning the 47 
vehicles driven less than 3,000 miles: 

(a) Eighteen of these units are heavy-duty sprayers, dusters, and mist-blowers, 
which are used only in seasonal operations and are obviously not intended to be 
used for travel purposes; 

(b) Fifteen are %-ton pick-up trucks, used only in seasonal scouting operations, 
but which provide the only practicable way for scouts to reach otherwise inacces- 
sible points to which common carriers do not extend service. Many of the vehicles 
are stored off-season in State-owned rent-free space. 

(c) Fourteen vehicles are older units—being 1936 models—which have been or 
are being disposed of in connection with the survey discussed in the first para- 
graph of the Bureau’s comments on this item. 

It is recognized that much additional work needs continuously to be done in 
this field, and effective March 1 the Bureau is centralizing responsibility for the 
management of all specialized equipment (including aircraft, which is used in 
cooperative pest-control work), in a unit to be located in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
One of the important responsibilities of this unit, which will function as a staff 
office of the Chief of the Bureau, is to make studies and inspections to insure 
proper maintenance and full utilization of Bureau equipment. 


Situations such as those enumerated by the investigators as existing on June 
30, 1950, have already been carefully reviewed as indicated by the above illustra- 
tion, and much progress has been made in identifying and disposing of surplus 
equipment. (See the Bureau’s comments on report items VIII and X, as further 
illustrations of disposal .action.) The Bureau, however, will promptly again 
review the whole situation as of the current time, including the items set forth 
in the report, to insure complete follow-up on its equipment-management program. 


REPORT 


VI. A survey should be made by the Bureau to determine whether or -not it 
would be more economical to have service and repairs to automotive equipment 
performed commercially rather than by Bureau employees. 

In several programs it was found that facilities were being maintained for 
servicing and repairing automotive equipment. The maintenance costs of such 
facilities appeared to be excessive in some cases, 

Japanese beetle 


The Japanese-beetle program maintains a garage at Frederick, Md., where 
most of the automotive equipment is stored during the off season. It covers 
18,000 square feet and costs $3,600 a year. The building is in poor condition and 
does not appear to be fireproof. Two small rooms, approximately 20 feet by 10 
feet each, which could be used for office space, were used for storage; one for blister- 
rust data accumulated by Dr. A. D. Hopkins, deceased, the other for a miscellany 
of junk. Considerable space in the garage proper which could have been used for 
storage of vehicles was taken up by surplus tools, pipe, cabinets, wood, and other 
items. Two mechanics work at this garage. An explanation of the records 
showed that what appeared to be an excessive amount of time was spent in thaking 
minor repairs. One mechanic admitted that possibly the jobs could be done 
cheaper commercially but he doubted that the quality of the work would be up to 
the Government standard. 


79808—51—pt. 2——-25 
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Golden nematode 


A small shop is maintained at Hicksville, N. Y., for the purpose of greasing and 
oiling automotive equipment and making minor repairs. The tools and equip- 
ment are much the same as those found in a small filling station. One mechanic 
operates the shop. His annual salary is $3,140. The records for the fiscal year 
1950 show that the mechanic spent only a little more than 40 percent of this time 
on shop operations. The balance of his time was devoted to a miscellany of op- 
erations.. The records for the current fiscal year show even a lesser amount of 
time spent on shop operations. A study should be made to determine whether it 
would not be more economical to have service and repairs to automotive equip- 
ment performed commercially rather than by Bureau employees. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


Steps have been taken to accomplish the objectives stated in this part of the 
report. Because of changes in programs with currently diminishing require- 
ments for specialized equipment, changes in the policy to have large-scale 
control work done by contract, and other considerations, contractual services wil! 
be substituted for Bureau reconditioning and maintenance of all except specalized 
equipment used by the Bureau in cooperative control programs. Particular at- 
tention is being given to the investigator’s comments in regard to the mainte- 
nance and management of equipment. 


REPORT 


VII. Consideration should be given to establishing a central aircraft unit for 
all control programs in order that the aircraft needs of the various programs may 
be coordinated, and in order that more efficient use may be made of the Bureau’s 
aircraft and pilots. 

The spraying operations of the control programs in many cases vary during 
the year; a central aircraft unit for all control programs would coordinate the use 
of the aircraft and pilots on a year-round basis for this operation. 


Pink bollworm 

The Division of Pink Bollworm Control secured a Boeing airplane, Ns—53, No. 
55692-N4 on May 5, 1949, from the Division of Insects Affecting Man and 
Animals for the purpose of performing large-scale demonstration work in the use 
of insecticides in spraying for pink-bollworm control. In the latter part cf 
August 1949, the plane was flown to the Pensacola Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fia., for modification and installation of an improved type of spray equipment. 
This equipment was installed by the Navy at Pensacola, Fla., during the period 
from August 1949 to May 1950, at the cost of $7,589 to the Division and it was 
contemplated that the plane would be used for the spraying of cotton crops during 
the period frcm June to September 1950. When the plane was inspected on June 
20, 1950, at the Stinson Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Tex., it was noted that 
the pilot was having some trouble with the spraying apparatus. It was noted 
that the spraying equipment installed on this plane was similar to the spraying 
equipment vsed on the Government-owned aircraft operated by the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths control program. It was also observed that the pink-bollworm 
control program expected to use this plane subsequent to the spraying season of 
the gypsy and brown-tailed moths program. It is believed that the Division of 
Pink Bollworm Control could have saved the cost of installing this spraying 
equipment by utilizing the plane from the gypsy and brown-tail moths program. 
It does not appear that the periods for spraying in the two programs would conflict. 


Gypsy moth 

The aircraft pilots employed by the gypsy-moth program receive an annual 
salary totaling about $39,000, and their duties as pilots are utilized for this program 
about 2 months during each year. Occasionally they are transferred to other 
programs to perform flying duties. It was stated that during the months the pilots 
are not operating the planes they are assisting the aircraft mechanics in making 
repairs on the planes. It is doubtful that the pilots are actively and constructively 
employed for the entire year. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The Bureau has maintained its own airplanes, pilots, and mechanics needed for 
its large-scale Federal-State cooperative pest control operations to assure the 
availability of this special means of control work. An important factor in operat- 
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ing its own equipment in this manner has been the development of special-use air 
equipment to expedite and make more effective these operations. Now, however, 
that private industry has demonstrated it has an adequate number of special-use 
planes, the trained pilots and other facilities required for this type of work at a 
reasonable cost, the Bureau plans to substantially reduce its directly operated 
airplane activities. Airplanes required for the large-scale cooperative operations 
will be obtained on a contract basis. 2 

The equipment management unit established at Oklahoma City (discussed in 
item V) will have the responsibility for the maintenance and utilization of all 
aircraft retained by the Bureau. ‘The few airplanes and pilots to be retained will 
be for experimental, demonstrational, and developmental work in this important 
field. These aircraft will be used primarily in establishing specifications and 
standards for contract work and for demonstrating approved procedures for the 
benefit of custom operators and farmers who rely on this type of service. This 
unit has been located in Oklahoma City which permits close cooperation with the 
Civil Aeronautics regional office located at that point. It will function as a 
eentral point for collaboration with Federal, State, and industrial agricultural 
engineers. 

REPORT 


VIII. Procedures should be instituted and carefully followed to insure that 
property which has been declared surplus will in fact be disposed of at the earliest 
practical time. 

In the past year, a large quantity of material has been declared surplus by the 
Bureau; however, the final disposition of much of this material has been delayed 
At every place visited there was evidence of conscientious efforts having been 
made to dispose of surplus property. It should be mentioned, however, that the 
procedure for disposing of surplus property is cumbersome and time consuming. 
The holder of property is left to his own devices to dispose of property not needed 
by someone else. Thus, even though property has been declared surplus, it may 
remain on hand indefinitely depending on the initiative of the holder. Under 
present practices, there is no follow-up to insure that property declared surplus 
is actually disposed of. 


White pine blister rust 


As of June 30, 1950, the blister-rust program had 303 units of automotive 
equipment. A year before it had 348 units. This reduction is commendable. 
Some further reduction will be called for if the recommendations regarding the 
elimination of excessive supervision and a reduction in districts are adopted. 


Gypsy moth 


It was noted during the inspection of this division that a large supply of snow- 
shoes were on hand at Greenfield, Mass., and at Moosic, Pa. The total number 
of pairs of shoes on hand as of May 29, 1950, was 595. It was estimated that the 
value of this quantity of snowshoes was in excess of $7,000, as it was stated that 
these shoes purchased on the market today would cost about $12 per pair. It 
appears this number of snowshoes is more than sufficient for the needs of this 
division, as 100 pairs is the maximum number used during a trapping season. 
In order to maintain these shoes in good condition, considerable time and expense 
has been incurred as the showshoes require periodic shellacking. It is believed 
that only a sufficient quantity of these shoes should be retained to serve the needs 
of this division. 

BUREAU COMMENTS 


As indicated more in detail in the Bureau’s comments on item V above, much 
time and attention has been and is currently being given by the immediate office 
of the Chief of Bureau, by all division leaders and their administrative assistants 
and by heads of field offices, to insure that property not needed in the Bureau’s 
programs is promptly declared surplus and that disposition of any such surpluses 
is made as promptly as possible. As evidence of progress in this activity, records 
currently available to the Bureau indicate that nearly three times as much property 
was actually sold or otherwise disposed of during the period July 1, 1950, to 
December 31, 1950, as was in the previous 6 months. 

Much of the increased disposal activity relates to changes in operational 
methods of pest control with related changes in equipment requirements. Some 
delays were encountered last year in disposal of surplus property, primarily as a 
result of a Government-wide freeze order to prevent disposal of property which 
might be needed for defense purposes, but procedures have been established which 

‘relieve this condition. 
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Much time is required for actual disposition of surplus property to provide 
ample opportunity for the Government as a whole to make maximum utilization 
of property in its possession. Such Government-wide consideration obviously 
can only be implemented by procedures which cut across bureau, departmental 
and Government-wide lines of authority. The Bureau makes every effort to 
cooperate fully in this plan. It is, however, currently reviewing its participation 
in such procedures to insure that the requirements and detailed instructions 
are fully understood by field personnel. In addition, more frequent reports will 
be required of such field offices to inform the Chief’s office of the status of actual 
disposition of property in relation to that which has been declared surplus, so 
that proper assistance may be given where disposal action appears to be unduly 
delayed. y 

REPORT 


IX. Closer attention should be given to efficient maintenanee and adequate 
protection of property owned or occupied by the Bureau. 


Japanese beetle program 

None of the vehicles used for this were equipped with fire extinguishers. No 
regular and periodic inspection of equipment is required; instead such matters 
are left to the judgment of the many different operators of the vehicles. 


White-fringed beetle 

The garage operated by the project at Camp Wheeler, was in very poor physical 
condition. The tools and supplies were haphazardly arranged and lacked neat- 
ness. Oily rags were piled in the corner of this frame building. There is also an 
airplane hangar at Macon, Ga., belonging to this project. The control project 
has two fixed wing planes stored in the hangar. One plane was surplus and was 
used to furnish parts for the plane that is in active operating condition. The 
physical appearance of this hangar was unsightly, and there was dirt, dust, and a 
large quantity of oily rags on the floor. It appeared that very little attention, if 
any, is given to maintain this hangar in a safe and respectable condition. It is 
believed that unless immediate action is taken to properly store the oily rags 
found on the floor of this frame building a serious fire hazard would exist. It was 
noted this hangar was not fireproof. It was subsequently learned that the oily 
rags have been placed in a metal container. In the back of the hangar there were 
four 3,000-gallon tanks used as mixing units and some of the tanks contained 
xylol, which is an inflammable material. The tanks are enclosed by a wire fence 
with. ‘‘no smoking” signs in appropriate places. However, no fire extinguishers 
were observed near the mixing station, and it is felt that for safety reasons they 
should have a certain number of fire extinguishers in appropriate locations to 
adequately protect the area. The project at Macon, Ga., should devote more 
time and attention to better housekeeping duties. 


White pine blister rust 

The Bureau is leasing for $50 per month an old lumber camp of 19 buildings 
at Clarkia, Idaho, about 90 miles from Spokane. It is used as an operations 
headquarters for blister rust work in the northwestern region. During the winter 
months, automotive equipment valued at between 40 and 50 thousand dollars is 
stored there. Other miscellaneous materials and supplies are stored there the 
year around. A repair shop for servicing equipment is also maintained. The 
buildings are in a bad state of repair. They are so old they are virtually on the 
verge of collapse and the timber is so dry, in the event of fire they would go up 
like powder. The roofs have many holes in them affording little protection from 
the elements. The fire-protection plan submitted by the Bureau seems adequate 
during the summer months but during the winter months the few men stationed 
there would have little chance of coping with a fire. 


Mexican fruitfly 

During the inspection of the field facilities of the Division of Mexican Fruitfly 
Control, visits were made to field offices located at Pharr and Edinburg, Tex. 
Generally, these field offices were extremely dusty and dirty and presented a 
very poor physical appearance. Books, pamphlets, equipment and supplies were 
scattered around the office in a disorderly manner. The furniture was dusty and 
dirty. It is realized that the climate and type of work performed by personnel 
account for the existing conditions. However, since these offices are frequently 
used to hold meetings with the public, it is believed more attention should be 
given to housekeeping duties. 
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BUREAU COMMENTS 


Equipment maintained by the Bureau for the transportation of crews of work- 
men, valuable cargo, inflammable materials or similar purposes, is equipped for fire 
protection. The Bureau questions the practicability of installing such equipment 
in panel and light delivery trucks that are used largely for the transportation of 
inspectors. Based on records over an extended period of time, there has been no 
occasion to make use of fire extinguishers where installed, and such installations 
are not understood to be a practice generally followed by industry or the public in 
connection with similar use of lightweight vehicles. 

Particular attention is being given to the need for improvement in facilities and 
housekeeping, including such instances as those cited by the investigators. 


REPORT 


X. An active follow-up should be exercised by top Bureau officials to make 
certain that recommended operating improvements in connection with grass- 
hopper control are adopted and continued in effect. 

It is encouraging to find that the Bureau has taken affirmative action to improve 
its operations. However, it is believed that further improvements and operating 
economies can be achieved. Two points which need further attention are noted 
below: 

1. One of the field stations visited in Billings, Mont., was badly in need of 
house cleaning. While there appeared to be sufficient fire extinguishers, they had 
not been checked in 2% years. 

2. No action has yet been taken to reduce personnel at the Denver office during 
the off season. As of July 31, 1950, 85 employees were on the rolls, an increase 
of one over the previous year. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The Bureau is giving close attention to improving house-cleaning practices 
where needed throughout the Bureau, and this will be made a part of the program 
of administrative inspections. 

A complete reorganization of the grasshopper-control project is in progress, 
This involves redistricting the areas requiring attention, placing greater emphasis 
on the technical requirements of the program, substituting contractual services 
wherever that can be done without loss of efficiency and making corresponding 
adjustments in personnel and equipment. With the new materials that are now 
available for grasshopper control, which permit the use of sprays rather than bait, 
the need for specialized equipment has been largely eliminated. Illustrative of 
other changes that have been initiated the number of trucks to be operated in 
the 1951 control season is 122 as compared with 263 on hand at the close of the 
1950 season. The adjusted organization provides for 56 permanent positions 
(compared with 94 in 1949) to be supplemented with seasonal technical help as 
the need arises. Plans for 1951 place more responsibility on individual property 
owners who are confronted with a control problem and provide for more uniform 
and greater State participation when situations arise requiring the use of public 
funds for suppressing outbreaks that cannot be handled by individuals or local 
communities. Under such circumstances State and local agencies will contribute 
at least 50 percent of the cost. The force of 56 permanent employees is considered 
the minimum required under average conditions to conduct surveys, analyze re- 
sults of such surveys, and, in collaboration with other Federal and State agencies, 
to organize pest control programs to secure the widest possible participation in 
such suppressive efforts. This staff works not only on grasshoppers, but also on 
other insects such as Mormon crickets, chinch bugs, and army worms. 


REPORT 


XI. Special consideration should be given to certain major policy matters by 
the Bureau so that they may be resolved as soon as possible. ‘ : 
The Bureau should take the lead in developing the conclusions to such problems 
7 order that Congress may be advised of the proper action to be taken to settle 
lem. 


Japanese beetle 


All of the authorities interviewed agree that the Japanese beetle cannot be 
eradicated. They say that eventually, notwithstanding quarantine and control 
measures, the beetle will infest any area where it can survive. When first dis- 
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covered in New Jersey in 1916, immediate eradication programs were begun. 
They proved unsuccessful and Federal quarantine was instituted in 1919. Then 
only a small section of New Jersey was regulated; now the regulated areas cover 
the entire Atlantic coast from Maine to North Carolina and west to West Virginia 
and Ohio. In addition, the beetle has been found in 12 States outside the regu- 
lated areas. In all it has been found in 27 States and the District of Columbia. 

In the early 1930’s, a program of introducing parasite and disease enemies of 
the beetle was inaugurated in New Jersey. The results of this technique are 
not conclusive but Mr. Hadley, Chief of the Fruit Insect Investigations Labora- 
tory at Moorestown, N. J., said in his judgment the beetle problem has become 
stabilized in New Jersey. He said that there will always be beetles, but that 
nature with some help will keep the population within certain limits. In his 
opinion this is inevitably what is to be expected in any area where the bettle can 
survive. 

There is no doubt that the quarantine and control efforts of the Federal and 
State Governments have retarded the spread of the beetle. The fact remains, 
however, that it has spread in varying degrees to 28 States and, the authorities 
say, will continue to do so. The question naturally arises as to how long you 
continue to quarantine against the inevitable. No doubt there is terrific pressure 
for quarantine on the part of those States not yet or only slightly infested with 
the beetle. Generally speaking, these same States do not share in the costs of 
the program but are receiving the most benefits. Others contend that the sooner 
the beetle spreads, the sooner it can be subjected to nature’s control; also, that 
rather than spend better than half a million dollars a year on quarantine measures, 
this money could be better used for stepping up the program of parasite and disease 
dissemination, for cooperating in local control efforts, and for educating the 
public on how to live with the beetle. 


Phony peach and peach mosaic 


In the Fort Valley, Ga., area, considered one of the largest peach production 
sections in the State, it was noted that the phony peach virus disease had caused 
deterioration in many of the peach trees. The phony peach disease is a real 
and serious problem in that area. One of the largest peach growers stated that 
approximately 60 percent or more of the peach trees in that section of Georgia 
have been infected with the phony peach virus and the production of peaches has been 
reduced seriously. The Bureau employee in charge of the phony peach program 
in this State said that the phony peach disease had spread in this area due to 
the reluctance on the part of some of the peach producers to remove the phony 
peach trees in their orchards. It is a fact, according to Bureau employees, that 
if diseased trees are not removed the infestation will spread to other trees. Bureau 
employees have made every effort to get the peach growers to remove the infected 
trees on their property on a voluntary basis. This approach of having peach 
growers remove phony trees on a voluntary basis is used to maintain the good 
will and cooperation of the growers. It is admitted that these efforts in many 
cases have not been too successful. It is stated that there are State quarantine 
laws requiring phony peach tree removal] under certain circumstances, but the 
laws do not cover peach growers who operate some distance from nurseries. 
There are other State laws that can be exercised; however, it does not appear 
any forceful effort is made to invoke any law. It appears that the State law 
regarding phony peach quarantine should be given more teeth to correct this 
serious problem or the State should be more forceful in making growers remove 
the diseased trees. Unless the phony peach trees are removed immediately when 
they are located, the program of trying to control the disease is futile. Unless 
cooperation is obtained from peach growers whose trees are infected with the 
phony peach disease, the Bureau should give thought to the discontinuance of 
work in those orchards. 


White pine blister rust 


Consideration should be given to the desirability of effecting a change in the 
language of the appropriation act in order that it may conform more closely with 
the enabling legislation, and in order that the Department of Agriculture will be 
given full responsibility for the administration of the white pine blister rust contro! 
program. It is believed that the blister rust program would operate more efficiently 
and economically if one agency had full responsibility. This concept seems to have 
been intended in the enabling act which placed such responsibility in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. However, the annual appropriation acts, in allocating blister 
rust funds to several agencies, have divested the Secretary of Agriculture of some 
of his authority and responsibility. 
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Barberry eradication 


For the purpose of locating barberry bushes, greater reliance should be placed 
upon rust Observations and analysis and there should be far less scouting and 
searching for bushes than at the present time. Under present practices the cost of 
extensive scouting and searching for barberry bushes can reach prohibitive 
heights. In one State in fiseal year 1950, it cost better than $1,250 per bush. 
The analysis of stem rust on grain is understood to be a fairly reliable method 
of determining the presence of barberry bushes. It is believed that greater 
emphasis on this latter method and less on scouting and searching should sub- 
stantially reduce program costs. 


BUREAU COMMENTS 


The problem cited by the investigators’ report on Japanese beetle has been 
recognized by the Bureau. As indicated earlier in the testimony, a public hearing 
has been called for March 30 to consider the advisability of either revoking the 
Japanese beetle quarantine or extending it to other States in which the beetle 
has recently been discovered. 


Phony peach 


The Bureau agrees with the investigators’ report that in areas where growers 
do not cooperate in the removal of infected trees, Federal cooperative work 
should be discontinued. 

Plans for the 1951 program which were developed joinily with State pest control 
officials in affected States provide for (1) inspection and quarantine enforcement 
necessary to prevent further spread of the disease or reinfestation of areas where 
control has been accomplished; (2) eradication of isolated infections of the phony 
disease which are located in States outside the generally infected areas, and (3) 
inspection and technical assistance in the suppression of the phony disease in 
commercial areas where extensive damage is occurring and grower participation 
is assured, In the heavily infected commercial orchards of the Fort Valley area 
of Georgia, or other areas where comparable conditions exist, technical services 
will be provided to growers only when they agree to prompt removal of the 
diseased trees on a community-wide basis. 

The approach to the control of phony peach disease may be completely modified 
within a year or two as a result of the recent discovery of the insects which trans- - 
mit it from tree to tree and from one orchard to another. There is now in progress 
a large-scale experiment to determine whether timely spraying of individual 
properties will give effective control. Should this prove to be the case, individual 
growers will for the first time have a means of protecting their orchards against 
infection from surrounding properties. Should it prove necessary to continues to 
destroy diseased trees in order to secure control, uniform State legislation author- 
izing the establishment of control districts would be desirable. This matter has 
been discussed with State officials and the Bureau proposes to pursue further 
possibilities in this direction. 


White pine blister rust 


Since the recommendation referring to the form of the appropriation for white 
pine blister rust control program has implications beyond the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, it will be considered not only by the Bureau, but 
also by the Office of the Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, and 
the Office of the Secretary. 


Barberry eradication 


Local spread of the stem rust disease and the collection of new or unusual races 
of the fungus causing the disease are utilized to the fullest extent possible in 
locating remaining barberry bushes in the important grain-growing States. Effec- 
tive use of this method is limited to a matter of a few weeks during each growing 
season. Inspection to detect local rust epidemics plus the reinspection of areas 
where bushes were found widely distributed when the initial work was done is 
considered the most practical method of accomplishing complete control. 

In any eradication program of this character the cost of finding individual 
units increases as they become scarce. The Bureau recognizes that a point is 
reached when no further organized searching for barberry bushes is practical. 
This point has been reached in extensive areas of the Plains States where no further 
organized inspection is planned except when local epidemics of rust indicate that 
bushes have been overlooked or reinfestation has occurred. The final clean-up 
must depend upon finding remaining bushes by first locating rust epidemics 
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indicating a local source of infection, or discovering new or unusual races of rust 
in a community indicating that barberry bushes are present. 

Sustained interest in a voluntary reporting service which will result in farmers 
locating and reporting rust epidemics as they develop will depend upon continua- 
tion of educational work through the Agricultural Rctonsion Service and other 
State and local organizations directly concerned with this problem. 

During the early years of the barberry eradication program millions of bushes 
were voluntarily destroyed by individuals and by groups of farmers who organ- 
ized for that purpose. The need for trained inspectors and for organized crew 
work became more essential as the program approached the clean-up state, and 
remaining bushes were scattered and more difficult to find. 


RESULTS OF EQUIPMENT UTILIZATION SURVEY 


Mr. Roserts. I would like to say something about the equipment- 
utilization survey. 

I left with the committee last year the Secretary’s memorandum 
which was gotten out in February directing all of the agencies of the 
Department, the heads of all of the agencies, to conduct an immediate 
equipment-utilization survey of their various offices throughout the 
country. 

When the committee feels disposed to do so, I would like to take a 
few minutes’ time to report on the results of the survey for the entire 
Department. I will leave with you a report I prepared for the Secretary 
giving the results on it. 

In connection with the report from which you just read, I noticed 
that some of the points the investigators touched upon occurred in 
June. The special equipment-utilization survey did result in the 
movement of a substantial amount of equipment between the months 
of April and June, but there was a lot of equipment that did not move 
‘until after June. 

When I was on the west coast, as late as December, there were fairly 
large quantities of equipment that had been declared surplus by the 
Department of Agriculture, but had not been cleared by GSA. I am 
not sure that some of the items that were referred to in the investi- 
gator’s report as having been declared surplus and still in possession 
of the Bureau were not of that type. 

In justification of GSA’s position, I would like to say that they were 
placed in a difficult position, too, because about the time a lot of the 
equipment resulting from our survey began moving the Korean 
situation developed. They put a stop-order on the disposal of all 
equipment throughout Government until they could make a very 
careful survey of what was being declared and what its utilization 
might be, especially for defense needs. That delayed the movement 
of surplus equipment. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that report. By having 
Mr. Hoyt reply to these statements in this report, it will give you an 
opportunity to explain the corrective measures being taken. We 
realize these charges are rather serious and far reaching, and recog- 
nize that it takes a little time to put all of what is needed into effect. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, we will have Mr. Hoyt back, then? 

Mr. Wuirren. I had contemplated that he would just file his 
answer. and the committee would have him come back if it desired 
for him to do so. 

Mr. Horan. I am troubled about this, Mr. Hoyt—this reorganiza- 
tion. That is, I am troubled both as regards the things that were 
indicated in the report and in your statement. It seems to me they 
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should reflect some reduction in the over-all appropriation for this 
division. I cannot see it any other way. 

I would like to have you weigh that. I just do not feel that some 
of these items have been justified if you change from the maintenance 
of your own equipment to a contractual arrangement. 

I come from a place where we have three or four companies in a 
small town of 12,000 population that do aerial spraying. I think we 
have three companies that do it with the planes and one with heli- 
copters. I know something about it. It has to be reasonable enough 
so that my neighbors can afford to buy that service. I think you will 
find a reduction in the cost of some of these programs if you carry out 
what you said you are going to do, and yet you request about the same 
as last year when you had this admittedly poor arrangement. 

Certainly there should be some reflection of funds coming back into 
the Treasury of the United States if there is anything left over after 
the cost of disposing of surplus. 

I do not feel, Mr. Roberts, we really have been justified in regard to 
this situation. I personally have time enough to sit here some after- 
noon and listen to a review of this. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will ask you gentlemen to come back in the 
morning at 10 o’clock. We are not through with the Bureau yet. 
I am not going to try to finish this evening. 

As soon as you can get it, we would like to have your reply in the 
record to appear in this section so that it will follow the statements 
that I have given. 


Fripay, Fespruary 16, 1951. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will come to order. 

Mr. Hoyt, I gave you yesterday a copy of the report of our investi- 
gators. You will recall that 2 years ago the Bureau officials insisted 
there was nothing irregular in their operations. That was what caused 
us to have this investigation made last year and the report showed 
that everything we believed to be true was true, and a lot more. 

In trying to straighten this out, you still have a lot to do, according 
to this report. You would not attempt to justify your having three 
or four levels between the field people and the people in the Washington 
office? 

LEVELS OF ADMINISTRATION IN CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hoyt. I would not attempt to justify it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You also agree that when the work is curtailed at 
the field level there should be a cutting-down of the supervisory per- 
sonnel proportionately. 

Mr. Hoyr. That would depend upon the nature of the job and the 
distribution of the personnel, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. That might determine whether you keep the super- 
visory officer, but the number of supervisory officers certainly would 
be curtailed, would it not? 

Mr. Hoyr. If you are operating over a large area and you reduced 
your working force I can see where there might still be a higher super- 
visory force. 
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Mr. Wuirren. It would not take as many folks to supervise, would 
it! 

Mr. Hoyt. I wouldn’t expect that it would. 

Mr. Wurrren. What was that? 

Mr. Hoyv. I wouldn’t expect that it would. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your records show that you still keep the same folks, 
approximately. 

The next thing I think is inexcusable is having two or three different 
control programs in the same area and having them completely 
separate with separate offices. Can you give the committee any 
assurance that you will make an effort to train the folks you have so 
that they can look after several different type programs instead of 
having a separate set-up in each case. 


REGIONAL OFFICE ESTABLISHED AT GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Hoyv. As I indicated yesterday, we have set up a regional 
headquarters in New England at Greenfield, Mass. We are putting a 
man in charge of that area to consolidate the gypsy-moth work, the 
Japanese beetle control work, and the golden nematode control work. 
He also will be responsible for the administrative activities of the 
Forest Insect Research Laboratory, and the white pine blister rust 
control work in that area. There is a regional situation in that area 
and we are doing exactly the things of which you speak, i. e., putting 
one man in charge of several control programs. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may use one type of treatment for one thing 
and something else for another and you may use one type of equipment 
for one and a different type in another case. However, it would ap- 
pear that with a little effort you could regionalize all your work so 
the folks in each regional area could do the whole job in that area, 
through a central set-up, and in one office. 

It may be you need some specialist to supervise your work in con- 
nection with a particular type job. But to have a separate chain of 
command from Washington clear down to the field, with supervisors 
supervising other supervisors, who in turn supervise other folks in 
the field, is ridiculous. This report says you still have that, however. 


STUDYING NEEDS OF ORGANIZATION OF SOUTHEAST 


Mr. Hoyr. The man we borrowed from Soil Conservation Service 
for the purpose of investigating the grasshopper set-up is now working 
in the Southeast. He is making a study there of the activities to sce 
if there is a possibility of a regional set-up in that area. We are estim- 
ating that it will take him until the end of June to complete his study 
and submit his recommendations for that area. We hope he will 
give us something upon which we can definitely base a consolidation 
of those activities. 

Mr. Wuirren. The white pine blister rust program has five levels 
of supervision above the working level. The division, the region, the 
area, the State, and the district. 

A poor worker in the field is just supervised to death under that 
kind of thing. No wonder you don’t know here at the top what the 
man is doing down there. It has to go through five hands: division, 
region, area, State, and district. I wonder how much money gets 
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stopped along in each of those divisions and how little of it gets to 
the field. 
Mr. Hoyt. Do you have any comment on that, Dr. Popham? 


ORGANIZATION FOR WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


Dr. Porpnam. The work of this division is divided into five regions; 
New England, Appalachian, Central States, Northwest, and west 
coast. At the division level in Washington the entire staff consists 
of a division leader, one technical and one administrative assistant 
and three clerks. This division is also responsible for barberry 
eradication. 

The responsibility for white pine blister rust work is delegated to the 
regional offices. There is a man in charge of each region. From his 
office, it begins to break down into areas of operations, for which there 
are Operations supervisors. 

We therefore have the division which is headquartered in Washing- 
ton, with a very small staff, the regional office and the operational 
supervisors in a-number of these regions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you not have some State officers, district officers, 
and area officers? 

Dr. Porpnam. The district and the area people are working people. 
It is set up differently in the lake States and in the Northwest, for 
example 

Mr. Wuirven. I hate to keep quarreling with this Bureau but we 
mean to do something about this. We mean business about it. If we 
have to set aside money to hire some outsider to come in here and 
coordinate and set this thing up on an operational basis, we are ready 
to do it. 

As I said yesterday, the story comes to me that our problem with 
this type of bureau is that under the civil-service system the only 
you can reward a top scientist is to put him in a supervisory position. 
Normally the top scientist ends up as an administrative officer because 
he has earned a reward in his scientific work. When he gets in as an 
administrative official he is completely out of his field and we waste 
many times as much money—as demonstrated by this Bureau—as it 
would cost to recognize scientists and give them their just due, but 
in scientific fields. 

What is your view of that, Mr. Hoyt? There is nothing personal 
in that. You have not been in there long enough to be responsible 
for the situation the Bureau is in. I know that. 

Mr. Hoyrv. I have never called myself a scientist. I have been in 
administrative work for a number of years and I was in the regulatory 
work prior to that. 

Mr. Wuirren. This should be in your line. We might as well 
spell out what we expect: We want the money to go to the work in 
the field. We want you to have area offices which handle the entire 
control programs in the given area. We do not believe that is asking 
too much. We want some method for the Washington office to 
follow up these orders that you send to the field, because sending the 
order down is not worth 2 cents unless you follow it up, as shown by 
our investigation of last year. 

The orders sent from Washington the past year were not bad. It 
was a case of no one paying any attention to them. We want a report 
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back to this committee and other appropriate committees as to what 
has been done. When the workload at the work level reduces we 
want these supervisors up the line reduced proportionately. Now 
is a good time to reduce personnel because the national defense 
agencies need them badly. 

I do not hold you personally responsible for all this because I know 
you have been in your present position only a very short time. 

We have been talking primarily about your various control and 
investigatory programs. You also have your plant quarantine work 
and there, because of the movement of traffic by airplane, we recog- 
nize the great danger involved and the need for the greatest kind of 
inspection and protection. 

With a group which handles its control programs and investigatory 
programs in the way the records show here, we wonder just how much 
wasted money there is to get this quarantine job done. 


ORGANIZATION FOR FOREIGN QUARANTINE ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Horr. Would you like me to give you a little picture of the way 
that is set up? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be delighted to have that. I want you to 
have every opportunity to state your case. It is no pleasure for us to 
unload on a bureau or department of Government as we have in this 
instance. 

Mr. Hoyvr. We have a division of quarantine enforcement which is 
located in Washington. They have five regional supervisors in the five 
areas into which they have divided the country. One is the East At- 
lantic coast with headquarters at New York City. One is the South, 
with headquarters in New Orleans; his area covers from the Atlantic 
to the Mexican border. A third man headquartered at Brownsville, 
Tex., has charge of the work on the Mexican border. A fourth man 
at San Francisco has the Pacific Coast, and a fifth man who has the 
United States-Canadian border, including the work in Alaska is 
stationed at Detroit. 

Those men have direct supervision over the entire operation in their 
area. Under them they have a leader or supervisor at each port. 
The port supervisors actually engage in the work. The degree to 
which they engage in the work depends upon the size of the adminis- 
trative job. Ina port like New York, for instance, where a man has a 
number of employees to supervise, he has much less actual contact with 
the work than is the ctse at a smaller port like Savannah, where one 
man does all the work. In effect, he supervises his own operation. 

We include in the Pacific coast operation responsibility for the work 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

There are no State supervisors and no breakdown of this supervisory 
set-up that you mention present in that organization. 

Mr. Wuitten. You have been identified, before coming here, more 
with that program than any other? 

Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir; I was identified with that work. 

Mr. Wuirten. That sounds good. We hope you will just pass on 
over to the other phases of the Bureau’s work, the same type of 
management that you apparently have had in that field. We are 
here to help you. I want you to feel free to take the time from now 
until we have to have the testimony printed, to give study to this 
report of our investigators and place in the record what we can 
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expect from the Bureau to correct these things. Then we want you 
to advise the committee of progress. 

We have found this out by sending folks out in the field. What 
we cannot understand is why you don’t send somebody out there to 
find out. Perhaps we need to tie some strings on a little of your 
Washington money so that it can be reserved for the purpose of field 
inspection. We think it will save money. 

Mr. Hoyr. Mr. Chairman, we would like to report to you period- 
ically. Would you mind telling us just what you mean by that? 

Mr. Wuitren. We would like for you to notify the committee as 
changes and improvements are made. 

Mr. Hoyvr. At any time? 

Mr. Wuirtren. At any time along the line. Just send the infor- 
mation to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hoyr. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want the Bureau to make the best possible 
showing. This work you are doing is most important. 


Insect INVESTIGATIONS 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


I would like to ask that pages 282 through 300 be included in the 
record at this point. 


(The material referred to follows:) 
Stratus OF ProGRaM—INSEcT INVESTIGATIONS 


Current activities include studies on the distribution, abundance, host rela- 
tionships, life history, habits, and methods of control of insects and the develop- 
ment of means for the utilization of natural enemies for the control of insect pests, 
including the importation of natural enemies of introduced pests which are in- 
jurious to agriculture and forestry. The work is carried on, through field tests 
and laboratory experiments, in practically every State, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, and Mexico, and headquarters for foreign parasite work are maintained 
in France. Most of the activities involve cooperation with State colleges, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, other agencies of the Federal Government, associa- 
tions, commercial growers, livestock owners and beekeepers. 

Insect pets affect all phases of agriculture, and are important problems in many 
industrial activities and in the home. The importance of a strong continuing 
research program to develop improved control methods is emphasized by the 
fact that losses infleted by insect pests approximate $4 billion annually. 

Research objectives include the following general purposes: 

1. To develop means whereby the growers of fruits, nuts, truck and garden 
‘ erops, cereal, forage and range crops, cotton, tobacco, sugar plants and other 

agricultural products, can control insect pests more effectively or more economi- 
cally, thus increasing the net returns from their operations and insuring an ample 
supply of high-quality agricultural products. 
To devise the most effective and economical means of preventing or con- 
trolling insect damage-to forest and shade trees, forest products, and shrubs. 

3. To devise and improve methods of utilization of the honey bee for the pro- 
duction of honey and wax, and for the pollination of crops. 

4, To develop control measures for those insects which transmit disease, annoy 
man, and attack livestock. 

5. To devise the most effective and economical means of preventing or con- 
trolling insect damage to stored agricultural products, foods, and fabrics. 

6. To identify insects and allied organisms for the quarantine, control and re- 
search activities of the Bureau and for other Federal and State agencies, farmers, 
pest control operators, and other private individuals of the United States, as well 
as for foreign institutions; and to collect, maintain, and furnish information as te 
the presence and abundance of insect pests. 

7. To develop methods and apparatus for freeing commodities of pests under 
plant quarantine regulations so that they can move freely and safely in commerce. 

8. To improve the chemical materials now employed in controlling insects, 
to develop new and better chemical materials and to devise improved apparatus 
and methods for their application. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 
INSECTS AFFECTING FOOD, FEED, AND FIBER CROPS 
Fruit insects, including fruitflies 


1. Mites continue as No. 1 pest in orchards: Few of the new insecticides have 
been found equally effective against all kinds of mites in deciduous orchards. 
Parathion continues to be outstanding for this purpose, largely because it is 
highly effective against all species. However, a serious hazard to the operator 
is involved in its use and a safer, effective material is much needed. Several new 
products appear extremely promising, particularly DMC (1, 1-bis (p-chloro- 
phenylethanol)), EPN (ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionobenzene phosphonate) and 
Aramite (Bchloroethyl-B-(p-tert.-butyl phenoxy)-alpha-methyl ethyl sulfite). 

2. Parathion wettable powder sprays proved equal to the usual oil spray in 
control of the purple scale on oranges and advanced fruit maturity in Florida 
experiments. The effect of parathion on the quality of fruit is of considerable 
interest to citrus growers since it may help to solve the problem of how to get 
better quality into Hamlin oranges to permit marketing them earlier. The 
indicated effectiveness of parathion against scale insects also provides a means 
of avoiding retarded maturity, which is a problem following late oil spray appli- 
cations. 

3. DDT applied by airplane was effective in preventing Japanese beetle injury 
to corn in field tests conducted in Virginia and Pennsylvania. As little as | 
pound of DDT per acre in an emulsion or 144 pounds in a dust formulation gave 
reasonably good control. Dust applications lacked the lasting effectiveness of 
the emulsions. Since DDT cannot be used on corn to be fed to milking cattle 
or animals soon to be slaughtered, work is being continued to find a material that 
will control the Japanese beetle on corn without leaving a residue that is considered 
harmful. The Japanese beetle injures corn by destroying the developing silk, 
thus preventing pollination. 

4. Insect carriers of stone fruit virus diseases incriminated in Pacific Northwest: 
A leafhopper was proved to transmit the virus that causes X disease of peach in 
western United States. This was found in cooperative experiments with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering and the agricul- 
tural experiment stations of Utah, Washington, and Oregon. Tests are being 
continued to determine the presence of additional insects that may carry diseases. 

5. Citrus blackfly: Many of the newer insecticides have been tested to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. Some of the more promising Ones cannot be used under 
conditions in Mexico. A light medium horticultural spray oil and cube root is 
being used in the generally infested area and has given good commercial contro! 
of the pest. Sprays containing DDT in xylene and kerosene are also fairly 
effective. 

6. Expanded oriental fruitfy research shows progress: The purpose of this 
research is to obtain information that would form the basis of any program of 
control or eradication, should this fruitfly be found in the continental United 
States. Although much of the work is intended primarily for the benefit of 
mainland agriculture, the investigations are also of great benefit to Hawaiian 
growers. Cooperating agencies include the agricultural experiment stations of 
Hawaii and California, the California Department of Agriculture, the Hawaiian 
Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and Forestry, the Pineapple Research 
Institute, and the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association. Among the numerous 
new insecticides tested, EPN, dieldrin, parathion, and DDT seemed to be the 
most effective in residual sprays. In fog sprays, dieldrin, aldrin, chlordane, and 
lindane were effective, but the flies present laid some eggs before the poisons took 
effect. Methyl eugenol has been found to be a remarkable lure for male flies, 
but doesn’t attract the females. In 4 months nearly 2 million male flies were 
captured in 30 glass traps. 

The cooperative study of natural enemies has continued. During the past 
year about 70,000 adults of 36 species of parasites were reared from 162 shipments 
containing 767,000 fiv puparia collected in 8 tropical countries, Six species have 
been liberated in the field; two of them are well established and show great promise 
as control agents. 


Truck crop and garden insects 

1. Several insecticides shown to be effective against the pea weevil: In field plot 
experiments in Idaho it was demonstrated that dust mixtures containing 5 percent 
of methoxychlor, chlordane, toxaphene, aldrin, or dieldrin, or 1 percent of para- 
thion when applied at the same rate per acre, differed little in their effectiveness 
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in the control of the pea weevil compared to a dust mixture containing 5 percent 
of DDT, now being widely and successfully used in combating this insect. Meth- 
oxychlor seems to be the most promising insecticide for general use as a substitute 
for DDT because of its relatively low toxicity to warm-blooded animals. 

2. Chlordane and aldrin promising for seed-corn maggot control on beans: 
Progress was made in the control of the seed-corn maggot on beans in southern 
California. Solutions containing chlordane or aldrin gave promising control of 
this pest when applied simultaneously to the bean seed and to the surrounding 
soil, during the planting process, by means of a specially designed device attached 
to the rear of the bean-planter boot. 

3. An improved aerosol developed for greenhouse pests: An aerosol containing 
tetraethyl dithiopyrophosphate with methyl chloride as the propellant gas has 
proved very effective against spider mites, aphids, whiteflies, and mealybugs, and 
relatively safe for use on tender plants, during the course of experiments conducted 
in greenhouses at Beltsville, Md., and in commercial greenhouses. 


Cereal and forest insects 


1. Corn earworm profitably controlled with insecticides: Wide commercial 
use has been made of the DDT oil emulsion spray method developed by the 
Bureau in cooperation with the Texas, Mississippi, and Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations for control of the earworm in market sweet corn. Hundreds 
of carloads of clean sweet corn for the early northern markets are now produced 
in the South where production of this crop formerly was substantially prevented 
by heavy earworm infestations. 

2. Insecticidal control of European corn borer successful: DDT and ryania 
sprays and dusts developed largely by the Bureau have come into wide use in 
control of the European corn borer in field and sweet corn. Over a million acres 
of field corn were treated in 1949 to control the heavy infestations in the Corn 
Belt States, with an estimated average increase of 10 bushels per acre. The 
Bureau also helped 14 States provide their farmers with information on the proper 
timing and use of insecticides to control the corn borer. 

3. Grasshopper control much improved with new insecticides: Chlordane and 
toxaphene continued to be very effective in grasshopper baits, sprays, and dusts, 
and have been used extensively in large-scale control operations. Recent experi- 
ments indicate the possibility of obtaining equally good or better reductions of 
grasshoppers with aldrin and several other new insecticides applied in sprays at 
such low dosages that their use, if proved practicable, will decrease the cost of 
control appreciably. 

4. Parathion effective against greenbug: Research in cooperation with the 
North Dakota and Oklahoma Experiment Stations established that parathion was 
the most effective available insecticide for control of the greenbug in small grains. 
It was recommended for use in either sprays or dusts applied with power equip- 
ment only. An estimated half-million acres of infested grain in Oklahoma and 
large acreages in Texas and Kansas were treated with it in 1950, with good results. 
Cotton insects 


1, Chemical defoliation controls the boll weevil: Investigations have shown that 
the boll weevil moves out of the cotton fields rapidly following defoliation in the 
late summer or early fall thus eliminating most of the damage to locks and bolls 
late in the season. Most of the fields that are defoliated early in the fall are free 
of weevils the following spring. 

2. Sprays for boll weevil control: For 30 years calcium arsenate dust was the 
most effective insecticide available for boll-weevil control. The new organic 
insecticides have brought about a notable change as they are equally effective 
when applied in dust or liquid formulations. The liquid sprays have certain ad- 
vantages and are rapidly replacing the dusts in many areas. 

3. Combination insecticides for control of the boll weevil and other insects. 
Much progress has beer made in developing insecticide combinations that will 
control the boll weevil and other insects at the same time. Widely used mixtures 
based on Bureau research include: benzene hexachloride with DDT and sulfur and 
with special low-lime calcium arsenate; calcium arsenate with nicotine, and with 
sulfur; and toxaphene with sulfur. 

4. Insecticide tests in plots or fields for bollworm and pink bollworm control: 
Many tests and extensive use by farmers indicate that the dust mixtures now 
known to be most effective against the bollworm are those containing: (1) 10 per- 
cent DDT: (2) 5 percent of DDT plus benzene hexachloride (2 percent gamma 
isomer), (3) 10 percent of DDT plus benzene hexachloride (2 percent gamma 
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isomer), or (4) 20 percent of toxaphene. A spray that is equal to dusts for boll- 
worm control consists of 2 pounds of toxaphene and 1 pound of DDT per acre 
when applied at the rate of 7 gallons per acre. DDT ranks first among the 
insecticides for pink bollworm control. It may be used either as a dust or a spray. 


Bee culture 


1. Selected stock of honey bees sent out: Some 1,300 hybrid queens were 
produced and distributed for test purposes in lots of 25 or more to beekeepers 
throughout the country in connection with the bee-breeding project being con- 
ducted on Kelley’s Island in Lake Erie in cooperation with the Honey Bee Im- 
provement Cooperative Association, a nonprofit organization. 

2. Many bees needed to produce alfalfa seed: An average yield of 896 pounds 
per acre of recleaned seed was obtained from a run-down alfalfa field of 132 acres 
on which five to six colonies of bees per acre had been used for pollinating purposes 
in an experiment in California conducted in cooperation with State agencies, the 
owner of the crop, and a beekeeper. The State average was 275 pounds. The 
concentration of bees used in this case was far in excess of the concentration desira- 
ble for honey production, one colony per acre being considered the maximum. In 
the case mentioned the seed grower profited greatly, but the beekeeper did not. 
Experimental work is proceeding to determine if adequate pollination can be 
obtained with fewer bees. 


INSECTS AFFECTING FORESTS AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


1. Improvements made in methods and materials used in bark beetle control: 
Studies to develop cheaper insecticidal formulations for the control of bark beetles 
indicate that ethylene dibromide and other chemicals may prove generally satis- 
factory. Their adoption will mean that the transportation of large quantities of 
oil into remote forested areas will no longer be necessary since local water supplies 
will suffice in the preparation of emulsion sprays. 

2. Research indicates phloem necrosis, a virus disease of elm, may be controlled 
by spraying with DDT. Phloem necrosis continues to be one of the most de- 
structive tree diseases known. In Ohio selected elm trees were sprayed with an 
emulsion containing DDT several times each summer since 1945. During the 
past 2 years there has been almost no evidence of disease among these trees, 
while the disease among the unsprayed trees has become epidemic. Recent 
research findings have disclosed the identity and certain details of the life history 
and habits of the insect vector of the virus which should aid in its control. 

3. White Pine Weevil control: Experiments conducted in cooperation with the 
New York Conservation Department show that by the application with a heli- 
copter of 2 pounds of DDT in 2 gallons of oil per acre, the population of weevils 
was so reduced in the sprayed area that practically no signs of their activity were 
noticeable for 2 months thereafter, whereas signs of heavy feeding were character- 
istic of pines in neighboring unsprayed areas. Final results on the value of this 
control method will not be available, however, until examinations of the treated 
plantations are made in the spring. 

4. Dutch elm disease incidence increased in 1950. The Federal laboratory in 
1950 provided such identifications for Federal agencies, State governments, 
municipalities, for arborists and property owners. Dutch-elm-disease fungus 
was isolated from 4,723 sets of specimens from 11 States and the District of 
Columbia. A threefold increase of disease was found in the District of Columbia 
and vicinity. Dutch-elm-disease control by means of DDT sprays on a com- 
munity-wide basis is being tested at Princeton, N. J., in a plot containing about 
2,500 elms. 

INSECTS AFFECTING MAN AND ANIMALS 


1. Clear Lake gnats eliminated: Gnats that formerly plagued residents in the 
vicinity of Clear Lake, Calif., appear to have been eliminated by spraying the lake 
with TDE at the rate of 1-part TDE to 70 million parts of water. The application 
was made in 1949 and no adult knats were reported in 1950. 

2. Improved pyrethrum sprays for controlling stable flies and horn flies attack- 
ing livestock: Pyrethrum is one of the most effective and least hazardous of the 
insecticides used for controlling flies which attack livestock. However, the high 
cost of the insecticide precludes its widespread use, particularly for fly control on 
range cattle. The development of pyrethrum stabilizers, however, such as tall 
oil and p-aminophenol, will lower the cost of pyrethrum insecticides for controlling 
horn flies and stable flies. 
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3. Horsefly and deerfly investigations: Important information has been ob- 
tained on the biology and ecology of several species of horseflies and deerflies 
which are serious pests of cattle and other livestock. New repellants and insecti- 
cides are under investigation that appear to be quite effective and more economical 
than the pyrethrum-piperonyl butoxide sprays, the only effective treatments 
known to protect animals from attack by the pests. 

4. Toxaphene and lindane-DDT sprays recommended for controlling livestock 
pests: Sprays containing 0.5 percent toxaphene or 0.025 percent lindane plus 0.5 
percent DDT have been recommended to livestock growers for controlling Gulf 
coast, lone star, winter, and spinose ear ticks, cattle lice, hog lice, goat lice, horn 
flies, and sheep ticks. These new sprays are valuable additions for controlling 
livestock insects. 

5. New screw-worm remedy developed: Screw-worms cause widespread dam- 
age to livestock throughout the southern United States and in localized areas 
elsewhere. New treatments have been under investigation and a new smear 
containing lindane and pine oil that is superior to smear 62 (commonly used) will 
probably be recommended to livestock growers in 1951. 


PLANT PEST CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 
Insect pest survey 

1. Summaries of the more important insect conditions aid in control: Data 
provided by cooperating field workers were summarized and issued during the 
fiscal year 1950 in the form of one annual and seven monthly statements on insect 
conditions; 3,500 records of insect occurrence were abstracted and filed; and nine 
special supplements to the insect pest survey were issued showing the status 
during 1949 of pests such as greenbug, European and southwestern corn borers, 
and hessian fly. 


Identification and classification of insects 


1. Many Government agencies aided by insect identification: About 60,000 
insect samples were identified in the fiscal year 1950 for Federal agencies, State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, various other institutions, and 
individuals. 


Foreign parasites 


1. Citrus blackfly parasites introduced: A search for blackfly parasites in India 
and Paksitan revealed at least two highly effective species and seven others that 
may be of value. Shipments of these to Mexico provided 125 colonies for release 
in infested areas to aid in preventing spread of the pest to the United States. 

2. Biological control of klamath weed: Field control of the Klamath weed by 
the two species of leaf-feeding beetles imported from Australia continues to ex- 
pand. More than 100 square miles in Humbolt County, Calif., have been cleared 
of the weed. Colonies of the beetles have been established in all infested counties 
in California and more recently in infested areas of Oregon, Idago, Montana, and 
Utah. Two new enemies from Europe, a root borer and gallfly, were colonized 
this year for the first time. 

Control investigations 

1. Sweetpotatoes treated against the sweetpotato weevil: Recent investiga- 
tions have developed methods for dusting sweetpotatoes with DDT, thus per-. 
mitting sweetpotatoes grown in the area infested with sweetpotato weevil to be 
marketed outside the regulated area during late spring and early summer. In 
1950 1% million bushels were marketed from Louisiana alone after April 1. Gains 
to the grower have been about $2 per bushel. 

2. White-fringed beetles killed by pyrethrum emulsion: An activated pyrethrum 
emulsion has been developed that destroys larvae in soil about the roots of conif- 
erous nursery plants. This treatment permits immediate shipment from infested 
nurseries, whereas the DDT treatment more generally used for other plants 
involves a waiting period of two seasons before shipment. 


Insecticide and fungicide investigations 


1. Synthetic pyrethrum available commercially: The method of synthesizing 
allethrin and other compounds similar to the active constituents of pyrethrum, 
which was developed by chemists of this Bureau, is now being employed on a 
commercial scale. This development promises to make this Nation. independent 
of foreign sources of pyrethrum, which is an essential material for insect control 
for both agricultural and military use. 
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2. Test for toxaphene: A rapid, simple specific gravity test has been devised 
for determining accurately on the job the concentration of toxaphene in cattle- 
dipping vats. It is necessary to maintain the concentration within rather narrow 
limits to assure good control of cattle ticks without injury to the cattle. 

3. Detection of an insecticide in plants: A sensitive analytical method has 
been developed for detecting minute amounts of octamethyl pyrophosphoramide 
in plant tissues. This systemic insecticidal and some other related compounds 
have aroused great interest among agriculturists. These compounds, when 
applied to soil or foliage, are taken up by plants and render them toxic to aphids 
and mites feeding on them. 

4. New plant insecticide discovered: An insecticidal compound has _ been 
obtained from the roots of the American weed ox-eye, Heliopsis scabra. This 
compound, which has been named scabrin, is about 2 times as toxic to houseflies 
as the pyrethrins. Other species of Heliopsis also have been shown to have 
insecticidal properties. 


INSECT AND PLANT-DISEASE CONTROL 


Current activities provide for protection of American agriculture from certain 
destructive insect pests and plant diseases, by conducting, in cooperation with 
States, operations to control, suppress, and prevent spread of these pests and 
plant diseases. 

Among the undertakings now in process, the following are selected as typical: 

1. Retarding the spread of the Japanese beetle to noninfested sections of the 
United States and suppressing infestations in newly located outlying areas: 
This involves inspection and certification of commodities likely to carry the 
beetles from the regulated areas, comprising all or parts of the 14 States in north- 
eastern part of the United States. 

2. The prevention of spread of the sweetpotato weevil and its eradication from 
commercial producing areas: The operations are conducted in cooperation with 
the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Texas. 

3. The prevention of spread of the Mexican fruitfly from the citrus-producing 
area of Texas. 

4, Suppression and prevention of spread of the phony peach and peach mosaic 
diseases: These activities are conducted in cooperation with southern States 
from California to South Carolina. 

5. Control of the destructive steam-rust disease of wheat, oats barley, and rye 
by the eradication of barberries which are the alternate host of the disease: 
Control work is donducted in 18 grain-growing States. 

6. Eradication, suppression, control, and prevention of the spread of the pink 
bollworm from areas where it is now present and prevention of spread of the 
Thurberia weevil: These operations are carried on in cooperation with all the 
major cotton-producing States and the Republic of Mexico. 

7. Eradication, suppression, control, and prevention of spread of the golden 
nematode: These operations are carried on in cooperation with the State of 
New York, particularly in Nassau and Suffolk Counties where the only known 
infestations in the United States occur. Precautionary surveys are made in 
other major potato- and tomato-producing States. 

&. Citrus blackfly: Control and regulatory activities in connection with the 
citrus blackfly in Mexico consists of— 

(a) Inspections in Mexico to determine location and intensity of inspec- 
tions. 

(b) Cooperation with National, State, and local officials in Mexico (1) to 
control the citrus blackfly and (2) to prevent its spread to uninfested areas. 
These activities are advisory. 

9. Control and prevention of spread of white-fringed beetle: Operations are 
carried on in cooperation with eight southeastern Staces. 

10. Eraaication of Hall scale: Activities are conducted in cooperation with the 
California Department of Agriculture to eliminate this destructive scale insect 
which is known to occur only in limited areas in that State. 

11. The prevention of spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths: Work is con- 
ducted in timberland areas along the western border of the New England section 
to repel advance to the west and to eradicate progressively to the east. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


Japanese beetle control 


1. Special treatments of aircraft and airfields curbed the dissemination of Jap- 
anese beetle by aircraft: Under project direction, military and commercial air- 
line personnel made 14,800 DDT treatments to aircraft flying from 48 airfields in 
the rang 4 infested Japanese beetle area. As a further precaution, beetles were 
killed by DDT foliage sprays at loading sites or were picked from passengers and 
cargo going aboard airplanes. 

2. Trapping and scouting in selected plant growing areas, at transportation 
terminals and diversion points, and along highways in 1950 revealed no significant 
spread of the Japanese beetle to new areas. The cooperation of Bureau field 
stations, State agencies, and military personnel in Western States made it possible 
to extend the trapping operation Nation-wide. 

3. Regulated areas extended: In 1950 the quarantine regulated areas in New 
York, Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia were extended slightly. The North 
Carolina State quarantine was revised to confrom to Federal procedures and to 
include additional territory. Other States entered into effective quarantine 
agreements with plant growers to restrict shipments from lightly infested, non- 
regulated areas. Eighty outlying infestations, found during the year or earlier, 
received soil or foliage applications of insecticides which relieved the necessity 
for quarantine action. 

4. The principal items certified for movement from infested to noninfested 
areas during the year were 97,600,000 plants, 22,150 packages of cut flowers, and 
5,200 truck and car loads of fresh fruits and vegetables. The value of the regu- 
lated products permitted Nation-wide movement without contributing to the 
spread of the Japanese beetle is placed at about $14,600,000. 


Sweetpotato weevil control 


1. An intensified educational program improved cooperation in eradication 
efforts by growers and groups of interested individuals. In Texas the eradication 
work has been expanded to include new areas and the program in Louisiana has 
been intensified. 

2. DDT treatment of sweetpotato table stock from infested farms permits 
safe marketing over an extended period and is being widely adopted, especially 


in the heavy-producing areas of Louisiana. 

3. Infestations were recently found on 175 farms in 12 counties of Georgia not 
previously known to be infested and on 31 properties in two Georgia counties in 
which the weevil was thought to have been eradicated. Two additional counties 
in northwest Florida, two in Louisiana, and two in Texas were found to be infested. 
Most of these infestations were traceable to movement of infested table or planting 
stock contrary to quarantine regulations. 

4. Since 1937 weevils have been eliminated from 10,717 farms in the commercial 
producing areas where work is under way in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. Only 3,319 infested farms remain in 
such areas. In the heavily infested parish of St. Landry, La., 244 infested farms 
remain out of a total of 1,233 found since eradication work was begun there. 


Mexican fruitfly control 


1. Infestation in the citrus groves in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas required 
a considerable amount of fruit sterilization although production was less than 
normal. Grapefruit destined for shipment to areas which might become infested 
was treated by the very effective vapor-heat method. The increasing use of this 
process is annually opening up a wider market and extended the harvesting 
season for Texas citrus fruit. 


Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 


1. Nearly 200 trees infected with mosaic were found in the peach-producing 
area of southwest Arkansas. Action taken to forestall an explosive outbreak 
characteristic of the peach mosaic disease required corresponding curtailment 
elsewhere in the over-all program. 

2. Environs of more than 400 nurseries growing nearly 8,000,000 peach nursery 
trees were inspected in and near infected areas in 13 States to insure that the phony 
peach and peach mosaic diseases would not be distributed in nursery stock. There 
has been no record of spread of these diseases in nursery trees since this method of 
nursery protection was devised 15 years ago. 
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3. Four vectors of the phony disease have been discovered. Experiments to 
control these are under way. The virus has been discovered in above-ground 
plant parts as well as in roots. The disease has been found in symptomless form 
in wild plums. These new factors will be evaluated when the new information is 
eee complete, with a view to determining any needed changes in control 
efforts. 


Barberry eradication 


1. About 84 percent of the area in 18 cooperating States is now free of rust- 
spreading barberry plants. The remaining 168,598 square miles has many barberry- 
infested sites. It will be necessary to work such areas at intervals of about 5. 
years to free them of these bushes. Over 79,000 properties within this area are 
now or have been infested with barberries. The status of barberry eradication on 
December 31, 1949, is summarized in table 2. 

Over 9% million barberry bushes were destroyed on 3,426 new properties and 
2,289 reinfested properties in 214 counties. A total of 6,715 previously infested 
properties were reinspected and no bushes were found. (See table 1.) 

Field trials of the chemicals, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T indicate that these chemicals 
applied with power equipment may speed up the eradication of native barberry 
bushes four or five times, and reduce the cost of chemicals by 60 percent below the 
cost of those previously used for this work. 


Pink bollworm and Thurberia weevil control 


1. Intensive inspections in all regulated areas and general inspections in 
uninfested sections during the 1949 crop season were carried on in California, 
Arizona, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. Results were negative in Alabama, Arizona, California, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi and in the domestic cotton of Florida. No new 
counties were found to be infested with the pink bollworm during inspection of 
the 1949 crop. 

Negative inspections for the third successive season made it possible to release 
from the quarantine Maricopa and Pinal Counties in central Arizona. Pink 
bollworm inspections were negative throughout the State of Arizona for the first 
time since 1926. 

2. The considerable increase in pink bollworm intensity in several south Texas 
counties and the lower Rio Grande Valley in the 1950 crop is a direct result of a 
failure of the cotton growers to meet stalk destruction schedules in the fal! of 1949. 
It is estimated that at least one additional generation was produced in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and Mexico and at least two additional generations 
were produced in south Texas counties, such as Nueces. This situation makes it 
essential to plan and carry out a more intensive and widespread inspection during 
1950 and 1951 of free areas susceptible to infestation by natural means from 
Nueces County which is 150 miles nearer free territory than the lower Rio Grande 
Valley. . 

3. Wild cotton eradication work in Florida was resumed in July 1949, and 
excellent progress was made in getting the project under way. Heavy infestations 
in wild cotton were found to exist in a number of locations on the mainland Keys 
between Miami and Key West. Many locations which were free of wild cotton 
plants when the program was discontinued in 1947 were found to still be free 
during 1949 inspections. However, many plants in the Cape Sable area and on 
the Keys produced literally millions of seed which fell to the ground during the 
2-year period and will undoubtedly continue to germinate for a number of years. 


Golden nematode control 


1. Surveys throughout the United States have not disclosed infestations of the 
golden nematode outside a limited area on Long Island, N. Y. The Bureau 
cooperates with New York and other States in surveys and with the State of New 
York in efforts to prevent its spread and suppress or control known infestations 
During the past fiscal year extensive surveys were undertaken cooperatively with 
43 States. As of July 1, 1950, golden nematode infestation has been found in 
9,021 acres in Nassau and Suffolk Counties on Long Island. As a result of large- 
scale housing and industrial developments, 3,000 acres of those infested lands have 
been removed from cultivation. 
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2. The compensation program, designed to prevent the increase and spread of 
this organism, resulted in the withholding of 2,610 acres of infested lands from host 
cultivation during the 1949 crop season. Of the $340,756.50 paid to growers for 
this purpose, $157,385.25 was from Federal funds allotted from this appropriation. 
The balance, $183,371.25 was paid by the State of New York. 

3. Research efforts designed to find satisfactory chemical control measures as 
well as economical and practical means of treating regulated commodities in order 
that they move through regular trade channels are being continued by the New 
York State College of Agriculture (Cornell University), the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, and other cooperative agencies and 
individuals. Improvements have been made in machines that can be utilized for 
field control operations. A machine has been developed to process soil sample 
lots collected on survey activities. It has increased efficiency and resulted in a 
saving of man-hours. 


Citrus blackfly survey 


1. The citrus blackfly has spread to almost all of the citrus-producing areas of 
Mexico, and has become a matter of great concern to American citrus-fruit 
growers. Its control is difficult and expensive and the damage it inflicts to both 
fruit trees and fruit crops is extensive. 

2. The Mexican Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with local blackfly 
committees, has been carrying on spray programs in known infested areas where 
there appears to be a likelihood of controlling the pest. The citrus area contiguous 
to the American border where the fly might establish itself, however, is so large 
that these organizations cannot both survey and control newly established 
infestations. The need for assistance was evident, and in October 1949, $75,000 
of a special appropriation was allotted for making surveys in Mexico to determine 
where the citrus blackfly might be establishing itself in areas which could be 
dangerous to American citrus culture. 

3. Newly established and light infestations have been found in the city of 
Matamoros, which is just across the Rio Grande from extensive citrus plantings in 
Texas. Infested dooryard plantings, totaling almost 300, have been discovered in 
the city of Monterrey, which is on a direct line of traffic to the lower Rio Grande 
Valley’s extensive citrus plantings. Light infestations have also been found in 
the commercial citrus plantings at Montemorelos, Mexico. 

4. The State of Texas expended $40,000 during this past year to prevent intro- 
duction of the citrus blackfly into Texas. This money was used to employ extra 
inspectors on the international bridges and for additional personn+! used on the 
road stations. The Texas Citrus Commission appropriated $1,500 for the pur- 
chase of spray materials to be used in case citrus blackfly was found in Texas. 
The citrus blackfly committee of the three Mexican States of San Luis Potosi, 
Tamaulipas, and Nuevo Leon spent $257,178 during the past year for the control 
of the citrus blackfly. 

White-fringed beetle control 

1. Through participation by growers and the affected States in the cooperative 
white-fringed beetle-control program, nearly 50 percent of the 77,376 acres of 
farm land known to be infested with white-fringed beetles has now been soil- 
treated with 10 pounds DDT per acre. The application of 50 pounds of DDT 
per acre to nursery land, made in cooperation with nursery stock growers and 
the affected States and which serves as a basis of certification for movement of 
plants, has now been completed on over 80 percent of the land planted to nursery 
stock in the infested areas. The States and growers furnish the insecticide for 
both the afore-mentioned soil treatments and cultivate it into the soil after appli- 
cation-is made with Bureau equipment. 

A few additional infested locations were detected, the most important being in 
Shelby ch Hamilton Counties, Tenn., and Edgecombe and Mecklenberg Coun- 
ties, N. C. 

2. A chemical drench treatment applicable to potted or balled plant material 
has been developed which facilitates the movement of greenhouse and nursery 
stock previously required to be fumigated before it was eligible for certification. 
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Soil acreages treated for white-fringed beetle control (accumulative to June 30, 1950) 
and acreages to which foliage sprays were applied (calendar year 1949) 





Acres soil treated with DDT foliage applications, 
DDT (accumulative) 1949 





50 pounds 10 pounds 


(1948 m od Actual acres 


30, 1950) 


Aggregate 
acres 





Alabama : 674 7, 256 33, 955 
Florida 80 924 4, 524 
A Ie ERTS, A EL REN ERE EG 247 f 12, 417 60, 587 
EERE RE ER ee bea 194 26 2, 020 9, 045 
Mississippi 395 4, 326 21, 439 
North Carolina 119 4, 746 20, 548 
South Carolina ; 27 120 608 
Tennessee . 250 1, 723 7, 386 











1, 986 37, 163 | 1 33, 532 1158, 092 


‘In addition cryolite foliage applications were applied to 3,517 actual acres, 7,035 aggregate acres 
Thereby increasing the total acres receiving foliage treatments to 37,049 actual acres, 165,127 aggregate 
acres. 











Hall scale eradication 


1. Progress made in Hall scale eradication: In the Hall scale eradication work 
at Chico, Calif., nearly 15,000 trees were fumigated with hydrogen cyanide during 
the winter of 1949-50. On properties having more than 9,000 host trees this was 
the third fumigation since the las¢ living Hall scale was found. These trees will 
now be dropped from the .reatment schedule, but they will be carefully inspected 
for at lease 3 years. Several new Hall scale infestations were found in the Chico 
area during the spring of 1950. The total number of infested trees (about 2,000) 
is comparatively small, ana .he invested properties are not close to extensive com- 
mercial plantings. Surveys at distant points tha. had previously received trees 
or propagating wood from the invested area revealed no Hall scale. 


Gypsy and browntail moths 


1. Inspection and certification of products to prevent spread by artificial means: 
Through cooperative effort with 530 growers, producers, and shippers, movement 
of various regulated articles to points outside the quarantined area was facilitated 
under procedures for certification of materials after supervisea spray treatment of 
production areas. At Quincy, Mass., for example, DDT sprays were used in 
quarry areas to suppress gypsy moth infestation prior to certification of regulated 
quarry products. Several hundred nursery plots were similarly treated auring 
the prelarvae period. Pulpwood lots were inspected prior to cutting operations, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of detailed inspection normally associatea with 
certification of pulpwood shipments. This procedure is finaing increasing accept- 
ance, provides necessary safeguards, and reduces the inspection and certification 
workload during peak shipping periods. 

The value of the products moved under certification from quarantined areas 
in New York and New England approximated $48,799,000, and included 167,000,- 
000 board-feet of lumber, 97,000 cords of pulpwood, 34,400,000 nursery and field- 
grown plants, 344,300 Christmas trees, and 678,000 tons of quarry products. 
Over 36,600,000 board-feet of lumber and 8,000,000 squares of shingles were certi- 
fied for shipment to Canada. Inspection and certification provided protection 
to uninfested sections of the country without unwarranted inconvenience, cost, 
or interference with the economy of the quarantine area. Cooperating State 
regulatory agencies materially aided in the activities. 

2. Control and survey operations: A total of 600,100 acres or approximately 
938 square miles were sprayed with DDT by Federal, State, county and municipal 
cooperating agencies in the work areas in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and Pennsylvania. The total acreage sprayed in southeastern Massa- 
chusetts amounted to 441,857. This spraying saved several hundred thousand 
acres of woodlands from being defoliated this year by the gypsy moth. 

For the first time since the gypsy moth was discovered in Pennsylvania in 1932 
no spraying was necessary, except for a limited amount of mist blower work in 
and around freight yards, iunk yards, collieries, etc. 
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The insecticides, solvents, and the majority of the ground crew personnel for 
spraying in Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts were furnished by the 
States and local cooperators. New York and Massachusetts mixed their own 
DDT-oil solution. 


FUNDS FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Mr. Wuirren. How much money do you get from other sources? 

Mr. Sueats. We now have about $250,000 from the military at 
the present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. What are you doing with that money? 

Mr. Surats. That is work being carried on to find control methods 
for insects of military importance which carry disease or cause annoy- 
ance to man or to animals and to stored products. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We have raised a question with the other bureaus 
that have been before us as to changing their work over to meet the 
needs of the military, and the extent to which they are going to call 
on the military for additional funds. 

If you have a regular force paid from this appropriation, and if 
you get additional funds when these same folks do work for the mil- 
itary, there ought to be a saving to your regular appropriation. 

Now, if you are hiring additional people because the work is over 
and beyond what you have prepared to do, there might be some ex- 
cuse for the Army to make an allotment. During the last war I am 
afraid that too many times, the military was a means of getting extra 
money. I am not talking about just this Bureau. I am talking about 
the situation throughout the Government. 

One of the bureaus stated that they expected to use their force and 
their facilities to do the military jobs without extra cost, where it 
was in line with what they could do. They were planning to slow 
down the regular work, even though they felt it was important and 
wished to continue it. 

Mr. Hoyt. We are doing that how. Increased production of food, 
feed, and fiber are urgent defense needs, and insect control is essential 
to meet defense requirements. We are making an intensive review 
of the entire program of the Bureau with the specific objective of 
making every possible contribution to the defense effort. 


RMA ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Wuirren. You are doing some work for the Research and 
Marketing Act under title Il. Are commodity committees passing 
judgment ¢ on your work as to whether it is in line with what is needed? 

Dr. Bisuorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that work is all guided by the 
advisory committees. Our people and others in the Department meet 
with the advisory committees once or twice a year as the case may be, 
on the various problems as seen by the practical men in the fields 
represented. They review the needs and indicate their feeling as to 
what ought to be done and of course, in general, approve our program, 


PREVENTION OF DAMAGE TO STORED GRAINS 


You will note that under title II, we have that very important work, 
dealing with the prevention of damage to stored grains. That is a 
field which is especially urgently needed at the present time. We are 
cooperating closely with the PMA in the protection of stored corn 
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and other grains. It has been quite adequately demonstrated that 
as a result of our research in that field we have been able to effectually 
protect those tremendous stocks of grain from heavy losses due to 
insects. It has been shown that in the course of a year, in many 
types of storage, as high as 10 percent of the stored grain will be lost. 
Through these investigations and the guidance we are giving to those 
responsible for protecting such commodities in storage, we have been 
able to practically avoid all loss. 


DAMAGE TO PROCESSED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES THROUGH INSECT 
CONTAMINATION AND INSECT DEBRIS 


The next item we have in this field is damage to processed fruits and 
vegetables through contamination by insects and insect debris in 
those foods. That is a field the importance of which has been em- 
phasized in recent years due to the tremendous expansion of the 
frozen and packaged fruits and vegetables industry and the fact that 
some degree of contamination has been manifest. We are doing some 
work, with the present allotment of $10,100, to attempt to find ways of 
protecting those products from such contamination. 


STERILIZATION OF CITRUS FRUITS 


The third item under title II deals with the sterilization of citrus 
fruits. The preliminary work on that had to do with the determina- 
tion of whether some of the irradiation methods and new developments 
that have been coming on might be applicable to the sterilization of 
fruits and the protection of the country against foreign pests. 


We are also devoting some of that $13,000 allotment to studies of 
ways of disinsectizing against the citrus blackfly, leaves of citrus plants, 
particularly those ot the lime. Limes are imported from Mexico where 
that pest is fairly common. We have been fairly successful in destroy- 
ing the citrus blackfly on those products shipped into this country. 
We are still working on that problem with the hope of cheapening the 
treatment and reducing any possibility of damage of the fruit. There 
are some leaves in the crates of limes and those are the parts of the 
plant that carry this dangerous blackfly. 


PEANUT CONTAMINATION WITH INSECTICIDES 


We are starting up some work on peanuts in cooperation with the 
Production Marketing Administration. An $8,000 allotment to study 
the effect on peanuts of their being treated with benzene hexachloride 
or grown in soils that have been contaminated with it. Benzene hexa- 
chloride, as you probably know, is widely used in the control of cotton 
pests. It is a very effective insecticide but it has the bad feature of 
throwing off flavor certain crops that are treated with it, that is impart- 
ing to them a disagreeable flavor and odor. That has been demon- 
strated to occur in the case of peanuts treated with benzene hexa- 
chloride. The contamination of a small lot of peanuts with this mate- 
rial and its inclusion in a bigger shipment, or in a purchase under the 
price support, might lead to very heavy losses. Fortunately, that has 
not been the case in a practical way. However, the industry is very 
fearful of it. 
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That work deals with the development of chemical methods of 
detecting contamination with benzene hexachloride, so that the Gov- 
ernment, in purchasing peanuts in price support, will be able to tell 
before the peanuts are actually purchased and processed if they are 
contaminated. 

We are also studying peanuts grown in soils where cotton had been 
grown the previous year and treated with benzene hexachloride, to 
determine whether the products are off flavor or otherwise contam- 
inated. We are carrying them right through the processing into 
peanut butter, roasting, and so on, and having taste panels set up 
to determine whether there is any modification of flavor or quality. 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSECT CONTROL WHERE CONTROL IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Mr. Wuirren. I overlooked one thing a while ago, Mr. Hoyt, in 
talking about the reorganization of the Bureau. 

Our report raises a serious question about the wisdom of carrying on 
several of the control programs on the ground that it is a losing battle. 
We are spending millions of dollars a year on some of them without a 
hope of controlling the problem. The Japanese beetle and several 
others were mentioned. I hope you will make a study of that matter 
and give us a benefit of the judgment of the Bureau as to what should 
be done. 

I would not like that study to be made by the folks whose jobs are 
dependent on it. The grasshopper program had 85 people studying 
the grasshopper program and for 16 years they found grasshoppers 
and that appropriation has continued, although we have been given 
some assurance that there will be a substantial reduction in those 
employees next year. 

If it takes extra money to put folks out there to study these things, 
I think it would be sound business for us to provide extra funds, or 
allot available funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Hoyt. May I just speak a word on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

Mr. Hoyt. On March 30, in Washington, we are having a public 
hearing to consider the Japanese beetle quarantine program, One of 
the phases to be considered there is whether the time has come when 
it would be practicable to revoke that quarantine. To determine 
whether it should be revoked or extended is the objective of this 
hearing. 

I think it might be of interest to this committee if you could have 
someone attend that hearing. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be delighted to, and here again we are 
just asking you to study this matter. We are not scientists nor are 
we administrators. We cannot tell you how to run your Bureau. 
We can find some things that even laymen would admit are wrong 
and that is what we are trying to limit ourselves to. When I ask for 
this study, I do not say whether the case exists or does not. 

The investigators have raised some questions which should have 
your most serious consideration. All we ask is a report giving your 
considered judgment on the problems. We will try to have some 
representatives there so that we may be advised of developments. 
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ORIENTAL FRUITFLY 


Passing on to some of the detailed discussion here, I note there is a 
decrease of $150,000 in research on your Oriental fruitfly, at the same 
time you have an increase of $250,000 to strengthen port inspections 
against a fruitfly. On the face of it there would appear to be some 
contradiction here. 

Mr. Hoyt. We have made some excellent progress in controlling 
the Oriental fruitfly on the Hawaiian Islands. We still are afraid to 
have that thing get on to the mainland and we are not prepared to 
tell people how to deal with it in California or any of the west coast 
States. We do not want to let it get there. 

I think we are reasonable in drawing that distinction, that we can 
begin to curtail the work in Hawaii, the study of the fly, but we still 
are afraid of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. How far have you controlled it? 

Mr. Hoy. We have a marked reduction in the fruitfly population 
on some of the islands due, we think, to the introduction of parasites. 
Whether those parasites would be equally effective on the mainland 
we do not know and we are a little afraid to risk it. 


OAK WILT INVESTIGATIONS COORDINATED WITH WORK OF THE BUREAU 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Wurrren. With regard to the oak wilt, what function would be 
covered by your Bureau, and how will you coordinate that work 
with the Bureau of Plant Industry? What is the difference in the 
work of the two bureaus? 

Dr. Porpuam. They have the responsibility of studying the disease. 
They are urging that we continue and expand our interest which is 
determining how the disease is carried or spreads from one tree to 
another. 

It is known that the disease can spread through root grafts but no 
one yet knows how it jumps 50 or 100 miles and ends up in an oak 
growth considerably distant from the road where one might suspect 
it would be carried by man. 

It is suspected that there is an in insect vector or that it might 
be carried by birds. 

Mr. Roserts. This would be a cooperative project between the 
two bureaus, with ARA taking the over-all supervisory responsibility 
on it. 

Dr, BisHopp. It is planned to set up that work in the same labora- 
tory the plant pathologists working with the entomologists to clear 
up this point of whether the insects are involved in the transmission 
of the disease, and if they are proven to be vectors, to develop methods 
of control so that the disease may be checked in its spread or perhaps 
valuable oak timber protected by sprays or other methods. It is 
extremely necessary that that be continued for two or three more years. 
We have had rather sad experiences in the past in thinking that a pest 
had been eradicated only to find that some years later it sprang up 
over a considerably wider area. 


PROGRESS IN ERADICATING HALL SCALE 


In the case of hall scale, some definite progress is being made toward 
eradication. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Where do you find the hall scale? In what area? 

Dr. Popuam. In the Chico area of California. 

Mr. Wuirren. What other problems do you have in that area? 

Dr. Popruam. Blister rust control operates in that same area, 
There is some grasshopper work. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wurrren. Why can’t the folks that you have in the area in 
these other fields keep an eye out for evidence of the hall scale? 
Another thing, my attention is called to the fact that the Federal 
contribution here is 93 percent of the total. The Federal Govern- 
ment puts up $129,000, and the State of Calfiornia, $10,000 which is 
only about 7 percent. 

Dr. Poruam. Hall scale was introduced into this country by a 
Federal agency. It has spread out from the grounds of the foreign 
plant introduction station to the surrounding areas. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you mean that the division of responsibility 
for funds is based on who introduces the disease? That is not the 
way you set up these contributions is it? 

Dr. Pornam. If hall scale were to spread for any distance out of 
there, I would say—California certainly has an interest in the mat- 
ter. So far it has been confined to that general area. 

Mr. Wuirren. Judging by our investigation last year and this 
year, too, you have no: standardized formula for meeting these 
problems. In some places, if you have trouble getting sufficient 
Federal funds you bear down on the State to carry more of the load. 
Certainly there is no comparison between the financial situation of 
any State and that of the Federal Government, which owes a debt 
of $270 billion. 

Have you ever asked California for any more than $10,000, or did 
you ask them for that? 

Dr. Poruam. California has contributed considerably more than 
that indirectly in the surveys that have been made over the State. 
She is keenly aware of this bug and they have quite a staff of trained 
inspectors. 

Mr. Wuirren. Apparently your Bureau gives mighty little atten- 
tion to the basis for local contributions. Some States put up more 
and some less. There should be more effort made to work out a fair 
basis for this. 

Mr. Hoyt. I was involved with California on this thing originally, 
a good many years back. 

I draw this figure from memory, and I may not be entirely accurate. 
They furnish 90 percent of the money that is spent in quarantine 
enforcement in that State.- Their men do the work. We have a 
supervisor and one specialist and a clerk. When we went to them to 
ask them to participate in this program on a larger scale, which we did, 
they replied that the only way they could do it would be to make a 
reduction from this other, where they give by far the largest propor- 
tion. It therefore seemed to us that we are still on a 50-50 basis. 
There is no question in the world but what they are putting far more 
money into foreign quarantine enforcement than we are putting. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is no attack on California. California is one 
of the few States that goes all-out to help in most fields. I am just 
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talking about the policy of the Department with reference to a sound 
basis for this. 

The argument that the Federal Government pays where the pest is 
on Federal property should also provide that, where it isn’t found on 
Federal property, the States should put up the money. You can see 
where the States would be on that basis. That is no sound basis upon 
which to proceed. 

I hope you will review it. We do not want to lose the progress 
you have made, but, by the same token we do not want to continue 
to pay after the job is finished. If you have people in the area who 
are trained in other types of scientific work, it would appear they could 
be taught to recognize Hall scale and keep it under control. 


PLANT QUARANTINES 
ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS FOR PORT INSPECTION WORK NEEDED 


How many additional inspectors for port-inspection work do you 
plan to have next year? 

Mr. Hoyr. It will take 46 inspectors and 3 clerks. 

Mr. Wuirten. Where do you plan to put those inspectors? 

Mr. Hoyr. They would be put at about 20 different ports. 

Mr. Wuirtten. If you did not have to contend with the 40-hour 
week, how many would you have to have? 

Mr. Hoyr. I do not think it would take as many. I could not give 
you a concrete answer at this moment. Of course, a lot would depend 
on the volume of work. That is likely to continue to increase as the 
defense program expands. 

Mr. Warrren. However, it would take fewer. 


INSPECTION OF MILITARY TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Are you inspecting military planes? Do you have the problem in 
connection with military planes? 

Mr. Hoyt. There is some of that, although that is not the whole 
burden by any means. 

Mr. WuirteNn. Does the military call on you to provide them with 
the necessary insecticides and other things for their planes when they 
come into this country from foreign places? 

Mr. Hoyt. We do that. We have worked out arrangements 
whereby we furnish the material for the military to protect their own 
planes. Our men help in doing that where they are available, and 
we have used a variety of procedures that seem best to meet the 
specific problems. We are not asking them to assume any part of our 
burden, and they have been very cooperative in working out arrange- 
ments for the safeguarding of their transportation facilities. 


PORTS NEEDING ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS 


_I will give you those ports if you want me to put it in the record 
at this point, Mr. Chairman. I have the note here. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Hoyt. There would be 7 at Honolulu; 3 at Boston; 10 at the 
port of New York; Port Arthur, Tex., 1; Brownsville, Tex., 3; Hidalgo, 
Tex., 3; Laredo, 3; Eagle Pass, 1; El Paso, 1; Puerto Rico, 5; Anchor- 
age, Alaska, 2; New Orleans, 2; Guam, 2; and the Virgin Islands, 3. 
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Mr. Wuirren. That includes boats as well as planes. 

Mr. Hoyr. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there that much additional movement to require 
these extra people? 

Mr. Hoyv. Yes, sir; there is that much additional movement. 


TRANSIT INSPECTION IN QUARANTINE WORK 


Mr. Wuittren. You have an item of transit inspection. What 
material requires transit inspection? Could you give us any idea 
as to what this job is? 

Mr. Hoyt. We have a pink-bollworm quarantine, a white-pine 
blister-rust quarantine, a barberry quarantine, a gypsy-moth quaran- 
tine, and several others. 

To be sure it is safe to move products throughout the United States 
that originate in areas where these quarantines are effective is the 
principal objective of the transit inspector. He is stationed at cer- 
tain points, such as Chicago, for instance, where an enormous volume 
of express, mail, and freight traffic passes, where he has an oppor- 
tunity to assure himself that uncertified material originating in the 
quarantined areas is not being transported. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many folks do you have in that type of work? 

Mr. Sueats. There are about 15 that are on full time. In addition 
about 15 there are that are employed on a seasonal part-time basis. 
They work in season, for example on the peach disease or other 
activity, and after that is over they are transferred to something else. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sticuer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen, have you any questions? 


NEED FOR CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Anpmrsen. Yes, Mrs. Chairman; I have some questions. 

It always seems to me, Mr. Chairman, in relation to this control 
work, that perhaps we are inclined to keep on year after year, without 
occasionally evaluating the need for it. Now by ‘need,’ I mean 
whether or not the expenditure of the money concerned in some of 
these programs really is justified. 

On some of them, I think they are very much worth while, because 
of the value of the crops to which they pertain. We certainly must 
continue pink-bollworm eradication and such measures affecting 
cotton. If we did not, we would be in difficulties in this Nation of 
ours. 

The same thing applies to the eradication of the barberry. After 
all, in the barberry eradication, we are working on matters affecting the 
welfare of a crop production of 5 or 6 billion dollars a year, in the line 
of small grain. 

But year after vear, Mr. Chairman, I have sat here and agreed to 
the appropriations of such things as gypsy-moth control, golden 
nematode, phoney peach, and peach mosaic, and sweetpotato- 
weevil control. Sometimes I wonder whether we are getting value 
received. 

How about the comparatively large item on gypsy-moth and 
brown-tail moth control, Mr. Hoyt? Do you think the taxpayer is 
justified in putting up an additional $536,000 this year for that work? 
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Insect AND PLant Disease Contron 
PROGRESS IN GYPSY-MOTH CONTROL 


Mr. Hoyt. We had gypsy moth, an insect very destructive to 
forest, fruit, and shade trees, spread over a large area in the State of 
Pennsylvania. I think it totaled, at the peak, 880 square miles, in 
addition to the infestations that we now have in other areas. That 
has been eradicated. So far as we know, there is not a gypsy moth 
left in the State of Pennsylvania. There is no doubt in our mind but 
what we will accomplish the same result in the State of New York, 
with the cooperation of that State. I do not see any reason why we 
cannot continue to reduce the area of infestation until we can abso- 
lutely rid this country of that destructive pest and this annual expense. 
I believe this work is an investment that will pay in time for more 
than it is costing. I think that to adapt ourselves, to methods of 
living with the insect should be regarded definitely as a last resort. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What about slant nematode? 


GOLDEN NEMATODE A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Mr. Hoyt. That is a comparatively new problem to us. It was 
first found in the late 1930’s. It is in a very small area which occupies 
a few square miles on Long Island. It is a most destructive potato 
pest. 

If it gets spread over this country, it will cause serious interference 
with potato production. In England, where it is a common pest, they 
find they cannot get a satisfactory production of potatoes oftener than 
one crop in 3 years. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You say this particular infestation is in a compara- 
tively small area. 

Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. If I recollect rightly, it is in Long Island? 

Mr. Hoyrv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why would it not pay perhaps to prohibit the 
production of potatoes in that area for a year or two, in view of the 
fact that we are not up against a shortage of potatoes? Why wouldn’t 
an approach of that nature eventually wipe out that disease there? 

Mr. Hoyt. The golden nematode leaves a cyst in the soil 
which contains their eggs, and no one knows how long those eggs can 
remain viable. We know from the experience they have had in Eng- 
land that after 10 years without production of host crops, such as po 
tatoes and tomatoes, they still have live nematodes. ‘That would be 
a long program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That puts a little different light on that specific 
aspect of the matter, if as you say, the live nematode would continue 
in existence for 10 years or more without the parent food being availab!e 
to it. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF BARBERRY ERADICATION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I am somewhat disturbed this year, Mr. Hoyt. 
We have lost an estimated 12 million bushels of spring wheat due to a 
new strain of rust that developed. That wheat is valued at $20 million 
alone, and the loss in the crop this preceding year is staggering. 
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Consequently, while I am checking into the advisability of some of 
these other control programs, I do want to say that I think the ex- 
penditure of $680,000 on barberry eradication is little enough when 
you see the tremendous losses that were taken this year because of 
the rust. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen, could I interrupt you on this? One 
of our problems not only with this program but with the others 
is Whether the money is well spent. The record here shows that it 
cost as much as $1,250 per bush in one State to eradicate this bush. 
The question usually is not how much money you spend but how well 
you spend it. That is what I have been raising with this Bureau. 
In many cases they have so much supervisory personnel—in one 
instance, five layers of personnel between the workingman and Wash- 
ington—that you wonder how much of the money we appropriate 
really is spent in the field. 

The suggestion is made here—and this is what I wanted you to 
develop—that, instead of going out and trying to find this bush, it 
would be better to locate it through the rust on your wheat. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Of course you could divide this control work into 
two general categories of effort. We must assume that the very best 
possible control be given and be effected out of the funds available. 
On the other hand, there is the larger item of the difficulty of handling 
this rust and barberry proposition, when we realize that we in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas suffer from rust spores produced down on the 
Mexican border and which in turn blow in from the south. I pre- 
sumed the cost referred to about uprooting one bush means that they 
had to go over an extensive area to discover this one bush on a recheck. 
I am not very much impressed by that particular figure. I do know 
that the entire State of North Dakota, practically, is barberry free 
and we must keep it that way and we have to recheck and recheck. 
Do you agree with me on that, Mr. Hoyt? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. At least, that is the program we are working toward 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. We must clean up the publicly 
owned land, all the way down to the Mexican border and perhaps 
further, where the bushes develop a national proposition. We in 
Minnesota and in the Dakotas cannot do much about it. 

I do agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that we must investigate care 
fully to see that the States are cooperating; and, secondly, that the 
funds that we do have available are being used properly. 

Mr. Wuirrren. With regard to white-pine blister rust, the report 
shows there are five layers of supervision, again. Dollars spent there 
needlessly don’t help the problem a bit. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It simply takes away that much money we need 
so badly for control work. 


NEW STRAIN OF STEM RUST 


Mr. Hoyv. This season’s losses due to the stem rust, Congressman 
Andersen, I believe, is attributed to a new strain of the rust. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoyr. Dr. Popham has had a lot of experience in the barberry 
eradication work. If the committee wants to hear a little bit about 
that, I am sure he is fully competent to give you the information. 
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Mr. AnpERSEN. I think it would be interesting, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. PopHam. We speak of stem rust of small grains and we think 


of a certain fungus or spore of a fungus which casues the disease. 


The stem rust fungus has some 200 different races. Those races 
are distinguished one from the other by testing against a series of 
host plants, a number of different varieties of wheat. No two of them 
react exactly alike in the degree to which they attack these different 
varieties so it is possible to separate them out and they have been 
numbered for convenience. The thing that happened this year relates 
to a race called 15—-B. It is so close to race 15 in so Many respects 
that it was not given another number. It has proved it can attack 
the varieties of grain that had been developed for resistance against 
other known races of the fungus. This year 15-B became widely 
distributed in the north part of the Great Plains territory. 

Mr. AnprerseN. That was because of the ideal spring weather 
conditions for such, was it not? 

Dr. Popnam. The spring and throughout the summer was ideal for 


one generation after another of the rust to build up. As a result the 


durum or macaroni wheats, as they are often called, were struck 
by this particular race of the rust. 

Over an extended period of years, they have been highly resistant 
to races of rust generally prevalent and have come through without 
any difficulty. It is now a matter of continuing a breeding program 
to produce a variety of wheat which does have resistance to these new 
races that are coming along and to eliminate the sources of these new 
races. 

NEW RUST DEVELOPS ON BARBERRY 


The interesting thing in connection with the barberry is that it is 
only on the barberry that these new races are ¢reated. They come 
into being as a result of hybridization, of existing races. So long as 
there is a barberry bush remaining anywhere in the Great Plains 
area, it is not only a threat from the standpoint of the rust spreading 
around it, which may not extend more than 25 or 30 miles, but it is 
extremely important from the standpoint that it may be a source of 
a new race of rust which will attack a variety of grain now considered 
resistant. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. In your opinion, then, did this 15—B race develop 
on barberry? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. There is no other explanation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So right there we could charge against the bar- 
berry bush, the $20,000,000 loss we had last year? 

Dr. Popuam. Without a doubt. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Go ahead, sir. 

Dr. Popnam. That just about summarizes it, Congressman. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Am I not right in assuming that the spores from 
these barberry bushes come as far south as even inside of Mexico? 

Dr. Popuam. Even into Mexico, yes, sir. The prevailing winds 
through that area, of course, are north and south. The summer or 
spreading stage of the rust may spread north in the spring and early 
summer and spread south in the winter. The summer or uredial stage 
of the rust will survive the winter in the South. 

Mr. AnpEeRsEN. Have we any agreement with Mexico as to co- 
operative control at all on that? 
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Dr. Popuam. Yes; there is an agreement which is primarily built 


' around varieties of grain which are resistant to the races of rust 
' present in that area. 

| Mr. AnveRsSEN. But nothing is done about the eradication of the 
' barberry which infests that area? 


Dr. Popnam. No. There would be very little advantage to be 
gained from that for the reason that in that climate, the summer 
stage of the rust will persist throughout the year. The south is a 
possible source of stem rust, without regard to barberry. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan. 


WORK ON BARBERRY ERADICATION IN KANSAS 


Mr. Horan. Does the State of Kansas participate in this barberry 
program? 

Dr. Popuam. The State of Kansas has carried on quite a little 
eradication but not on an organized basis. There have been many 
bushels taken out of there. Just within the past month they have 
made a request of the Department for some cooperation in getting the 
work put on an organized basis. 

Mr. Horan. They do not participate in the Federal program. 

Dr. Popuam. They are asking right now for help. 

Mr. Horan. My question is this: The damage my colleague 
speaks of happened last year. Whatever work they were doing for 
barberry eradication they were doing on their own. 

Dr. Porpnam. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Was there any bad rust damage in Kansas? 

Dr. Popuam. Not very serious damage last year. 

Mr. Horan. You made the statement of course that it was all 
because of barberry. If the State of Kansas isn’t using any Federal 
funds apparently they were meeting it some other way. I think it is 
only fair that the States affected—especially the wheat States, and my 
district is a wheat district—if they are serious about this thing they 
should go at least 50-50 with the Federal Government. 

That is what our investigators complained about in a lot of cases. 
At the beginning, in 1918, when this program was inaugurated, as 
far as I can determine, the States put up $2,500 then and the Federal 
Government $37,000. In the last year of record the States put up 
$237,000 and the Federal Government contributed $681,300. Isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Poruam. That is about correct. 

Mr. Horan. What steps are you taking with the State govern- 
ments to make this plain and try to work out as economical a program 
as you can, demanding, wherever you can, the participation and inter- 
est of the counties and the people in the counties? 

Dr. Poruam. Mr. Horan, | think I can speak for the Bureau on 
this. We feel that in these cooperative control projects where there 
is an action program involved, that the cost should be split on about 
a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Horan. Definitely. 





BACKGROUND OF COOPERATIVE CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Dr. Popuam. Some of these programs, as you know, were under- 
taken as a result of urgent demands from people in the areas that 
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were affected. They came to Congress and they got Federal appro- 
priations to undertake the work. At the time, there was no provision 
made requiring State participation. 

Gradually, and I think the record will show, we have increase 
the State participation and we are continuing to work in that direc- 
tion. We feel that very shortly, wherever there is an action program 
called for, that the States that are directly benefited in such a pro- 
gram will carry at least 50 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Horan. It would appear to me that the State of Kansas is > 
doing 100 percent of the work being done in their State. I think tha: [7 
is commendatory. 

The best State was Pennsylvania, and they put up more than th: 
Federal Government did, as far as I can tell from this chart. 

The State of Minnesota, I think, is next. They were almost 5() 
percent. That is an arrangement that ought to be had. The State 
of Washington was almost 50 percent—just about the same as Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not sure that chart is in the record. 
I want it inserted at this point. 

Mr. Horan. I think it should be. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Serre ence ne eae 





If not, 


Barberry eradication from start in fiscal year 1918-51, inclusive,' regular and eme 
gency appropriations, and State contributions 


Federal 
Fiscal year : wae ce — State con- 


‘| tributions 





Regular | Emergency Total | 
1918 $37, 000 | $37, 000 
1919 150, 000 150, 000 
1920 150, 000 150, 000 
1921 147, 200 147, 200 | 
1922 147, 200 | 147, 200 
1923 350, 000 350, 000 
1924 425, 000 425, 000 | 
1925 411, 411,315 
1926 375 375, 000 | 
1927 37 375, 000 
1928 3 375, 000 | 
1929 3 375, 000 | 
1930 3 375, 000 | 
1931 379, 920 | 
1932 377, 140 | 
1933 196, 400 
1934 180, 722 | $731, 750 912, 472 | 
1935 (2 
1936 200, 000 1, 850, 500 2, 050, 500 | 
1937 200, 000 1, 614, 750 1, 814, 750 
1928 200, 000 | 1, 128, 843 1, 328, 843 | 
1939_. 200, 000 1, 219, 916 | 1, 419, 916 | 
1940 175, 000 804, 887 979, 887 
1941__. 162, 500 | 768, 000 | 930, 500 
1942_. 184, 135 | 404, 999 589, 134 | 
1943 REE 199, 970 | 
1944 258, 150 |. -.2 2... 25.22.) 258, 150 | 
1945 283, 470 | 283, 470 
1946 287, 500 | 287, 500 
1947 410, 000 410, 000 | 
1948 413, 300 413, 300 
1949 432, 200 |_..- 432, 200 | 
1950 700, 000 |... 700, 000 
1951_- 681, 300 681, 300 


Grand total. 





9, 814, 422 


8, 523, 645 


18, 338, 067 | 








t From 1918 through 1934 the program was under the direction of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, and from1935 to the present the program has been under the direction of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

? The PWA funds appropriated in 1934 were available for expenditure in 1935 and were used in lieu of 
regular funds. 
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Mr. Horan. I share with the chairman the feeling that you fellows 
are going to have to have a little more business management in this 
thing. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan’s point is certainly well taken. 

A few years ago we found that this Bureau, which is dealing with 
this barberry and counting on the States to help eradicate it, had no 
idea as to what States had laws against growing the barberry and 
what efforts were made to enforce these laws, where they were in 
existence. We asked them to study the laws of the various States 
and we have had no indication yet that any representative of the 
Bureau has been to any law enforcement officer to insist on his en- 
forcing the law on this matter. 

This is true of every one of these control programs. The best way 
to see whether it is a local problem and whether the local people want 
to get rid of it, is to call on them to put up some of the money. That 
is true of pink bollworm and every other program you have named. 
As Mr. Horan says, where the treasury is, there the heart is. 


PESTS DEVELOP IN AREAS NOT AFFECTED 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I agree entirely with 
Mr. Horan with the exception of one point. In most of the control 
programs we can determine just where that particular infestation is 
and what States are affected. 

In the case of barberry, which produces the spores which infest my 
area in Minnesota and the Dakotas, that infestation may be in Colo- 
rado, perhaps, or New Mexico and Arizona and the nation of Mexico. 
There is no way of assessing control responsibility against those people 
who do not produce wheat, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wur11eN. We do want to be sure that the situation exists. 


CANADIAN CONCERN ABOUT WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Horan. Might I inquire how serious Canada is regarding the 
control of their own blister rust? 

Mr. AnprrRSEN. That is a good question. 

Dr. Popnam. The control of the white pine blister rust? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Dr. Popuam. The latest information that we have on that is that 
Canada feels concern over the fact that about 30 to 50 percent of the 
current stands of white pine are infected. They are faced with this 
problem: Is it a worthwhile undertaking to attempt to save the cur- 
rent stands? Their chief concern right at this time is what they 
should do about the future; whether or not they should manage their 
forest to protest future white pine stands. If they are going to do 
that they will have to undertake organized Ribes eradication in the 
areas to be protected. 


WEED-CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Mr. Horan. Marion Clawson of the Bureau of Public Lands indi- 
cated to me that the stockmen were forming themselves into associ- 
ations for the conservation of range and pasture lands by forming weed- 
control associations. 
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What are you doing in that direction? 

I might say further that the Forest Service at times, and effectively, 
has formed community forest-protection associations, too, where the 
preservation from the attacks of a particular forest shrub, and over- 
grazing were a factor in watershed control and forest control. 

I wondered what you were doing in the field of developing com- 
munity interest in the control of barberry and other matters. 

I do not ask that question for you to go out and develop letter- 
writing associations to write to you and tome. I mean what can they 
do themselves, and what is being done. To me, it is part of the 
answer. 

Dr. Popnam. We agree with the Congressman that that is part of 
the answer. Weed committees are organized throughout a great part 
of this area, and a great many of them have been active in barberry 
eradication work. Our people tie in closely with the weed supervisors 
or with State and district supervisors wherever they are available in the 
States. As in the case of North Dakota, right now, the remainder of 
the responsibility for eradicating the few remaining bushes and making 
sure that there is not reinfestation, will be largely turned over to State 
agencies. 

We have taken such steps in North Dakota this year. The Federal 
office in North Dakota had been closed. The State has agreed to 
provide money to hire a man to carry on this additional inspection 
which we think is very essential, in order to assure that there will not 
be reinfestation. 

While the Federal Bureau has carried more of the expenditure on 
this work over a period of years, there was a time in the beginning 
when the farmers themselves eradicated millions of bushes adjacent 
to their field where they could see they were doing the damage. How- 
ever, as they got rid of those, it was the plants back along the rivers 
and the creeks and wooded areas that remained and no matter what 
kind of voluntary organization we had, they didn’t seem to get at 
them. 

We are going through a period now and I think as time goes on 
now, more and more responsibility will be assumed by the States. 

Mr. Wuirren. This reminds me of the situation down in my sec- 
tion of the country years back when malaria was a terrific problem 
due to the swamps and the Mississippi bottom area. People didn’t 
understand it but they knew malaria was tied with the area, they 
thought of the mist, so they built up a word called ‘‘miasma.”’ It was 
something seen as fog late in the evening or early in the morning. It 
was a mist. Everybody thought malaria came from that because they 
knew that those who had malaria were those living in those areas 
where this condition existed. Later, of course, we found out there 
was a tie-in between malaria and the swamp but instead of the mist 
it was the mosquito and the questions raised here indicate that maybe 
you made a ‘‘miasma” out of this barberry. I do not mean to make 
that as an accusation but I do mean to say that perhaps you could 
look further and see if something else isn’t also contributing to this 
thing where you have made as much progress as you have in cutting 
these bushes down. Don’t discount what it does but there may be 
something else which is also contributing. I would like for you to 
give some thought to that. 
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Mr. Cannon. The suggestion of the chairman is very apropos. 
There is a possibility that much of this money has been wasted. The 
facts indicate that after spending enormous amounts over a long 
period of years, we have this year the worst infestation. 

Mr. Horan. There is one other thought that I want the committee 
and particularly the Department to think of: I got a wire from the 
Governor of our State protesting the suggestion that State and munici- 
pal boards be taxed in order to meet this great demand for increased 
taxes. Yet here we are suggesting something that I think is com- 
pletely legitimate, that the States take on a greater share of their own 
burdens which in turn means an increase in State level taxes. There 
being one common purpose, if we have to dig more deeply into it for 
Federal taxes and at the same time insist that the States take on more 
of their obligations, I don’t know what we are going to do. I think 
there is but one answer.. We are here working on one small part of 
17 percent of the Federal budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you say 17 percent, you don’t mean the 
Department of Agriculture; you mean all civilian departments. 

Mr. Horan. Out of the budget dollar 58 cents goes to the military 
and 10 cents to international activities, 8 cents out of the budget 
dollar for interest on the national debt, and 7 cents out of the budget 
dollar for veterans payments and benefits. We are here working on 
a small portion of the “all other’ part, of which the Department of 
Agriculture is a small portion. 

Mr. Roperts. About 1.6 percent. 

Mr. Horan. Much of what we are doing can be done in the name 
of “NO.” Defense orders. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 


If not, Mr. Hoyt, we thank you for your appearance. We regret 
that we have had to pursue the running fight we started the year 
before Iast. We do hope that we can count on you to take the 
proper corrective measures. We will certainly cooperate with you, 
If we can be of any assistance, let us know. 

Mr. Hoyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuurspay, Marca 1, 1951. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


WITNESSES 


RALPH S. TRIGG, ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 

H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR PRODUCTION, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

G. E. TICHENOR, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRO- 
GRAM COORDINATION, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING AD- 
MINISTRATION 

F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF REQUIREMENTS AND 
ALLOCATIONS, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

L. B. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MATERIALS AND FACILITIES, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 

R. P. BEACH, CHIEF, OFFICE OF BUDGET, PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actual |: estimate 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 4 RE.S whic $24, 000, 000 
Transferred to— j 
“Administrative expenses, § sec. 392, Agric oo il Adjust- | 
ment Act of 1938,” pursua t to7 U.s.C 
“Local admit uistrat ion, sec. 388, Agricultur: . ow the stment 
Act of 1938,” pursuant to 7 U. 8. C. 1388..-. : 


30, 150, 774 | $32, 300, 000 


i 
} 
| 


—5, 000,000 | +—4, 900, 000 


—4, 967, 324 | 
| —18, 805, 000 


—20, 500, 000 | 


6 800, 000. | 


—24, 903, 450 


280, 000 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
=21, 000 |... 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Savings under sec. 1214 500, 000 eae 


~t. 


Total obligations 259, 000 300, 000 | 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
Adjustments (itemized in funds available statement above) -- 


$30, 150, 774 
—29, 891, 774 | 


$25, 800, 000 $24, 000, 000 
—25, 500,000 | —23, 705, 00d 


Total obligations 
Obligations by objects 
06 Printing and reproduction: 
1950 
1951 
1952 v ds at kha Raha tat 
Turning to “Acreage 


Mr. 


quotas, 


WHITTEN. 


259, 000 | 


allotments 
”’ we will insert pages 65 and 66, volume 2, and pages 1 through 


300, 000 


and 


11 and 23 through 25 of the supplemental justification. 


295, (00 


$259, 000 
300, 000 
295, 000 


marketing 
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(The material referred to follows:) 
PurRPosr STATEMENT 


Acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, authorized by title III of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, provide a method whereby 
production of the basic agricultural commodities—tobacco, peanuts, cotton, wheat, 
corn, and rice—may be balanced with requirements, thus avoiding burdensome 
surpluses. This appropriation provides funds to carry out such programs on the 
basic commodities as may be approved from time to time. 

The national acreage allotment (in the case of corn, allotment for commercial 
corn-producing area) is set at a level which, based upon normal or average yield, 
will result in production ample for domestic consumption, exports, and adequate 
reserves. The total acreage is divided among States or counties on the basis of 
production history for a specified number of years preceding the year in which the 
national allotment is determined, with adjustments for production trends, abnor- 
mal weather and production conditions, previous allotments, ete. 

In general, the acreage available for allotment in a State or county is appor- 
tioned among eligible farms on the basis of such factors as tillable acreage, past 
acreage, crop rotation practices, type of soil, topography, and the land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of the commodity. Acreage allotments, in 
themselves, do not constitute an enforced limitation on production. However, if 
growers stay within their allotments in years when marketing quotas are not in 
effect, other control measures may not be required in the subsequent year or years. 
Compliance with acreage allotments established for basic commodities in a condi- 
tion of eligibility for price support. 

Marketing quotas must be proclaimed: For tobacco when the total supply 
exceeds the reserve supply level, and must be proclaimed if quotas were in effect 
for the kind of tobacco in the immediately preceeding year; for peanuts each 
calendar year regardless of the supply situation; for cotton when the total supply 
exceeds the normal supply; and for wheat, corn, and rice when the total supply 
exceeds the normal supply by a stated percentage. The farm marketing quota in 
the ease of tobacco and peanuts is the actual production on the farm acreage allot- 
ment and in the case of cotton, wheat, corn, and rice it is the actual production 
from all of the acreage planted to the commodity on the farm less the farm mar- 
keting excess. The farm marketing excess is the normal yield times the excess 
acres, but it may not exceed the difference between the actual production on the 
farm less the normal production of the acreage allotment. Farmers who are 
dissatisfied with their marketing quotas may appeal to the review committee for 
a review of the acreage allotment or marketing quota established for the farm. 

Quota programs do not become effective unless at least two-thirds of eligible 
farmers voting in a referendum approve quotas. Quotas may be increased or 
suspended under certain demand and supply conditions, in the interest of con- 
sumers, or in national emergencies. 

When marketing quotas are in effect penalties are imposed on the farm mar- 
keting excess of cotton, wheat, corn, and rice, and on the marketings of tobacco 
and peanuts produced in excess of the marketing quotas. In the case of wheat, 
corn, and rice, the producer may avoid or postpone payment of the penalty by 
toring or delivering to the Secretary of Agriculture that part of his crop which 
would be subject to penalty if marketed. 


Appropriated funds 


Estimated, Budget esti- 
1951 mate, 1952 


Original estimate ‘ ; $25, 800, 000 $24, 000, 000 
Revised estimate : 23, 050, 000 20, 000, 000 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


An amendment to existing language contained in the fiseal year 1951 appropria- 
tion item ‘‘Acreage allotments and marketing quotas” is proposed in order to 
provide funds and authority during the remainder of the fiscal vear 1951 to assist 
farmers to obtain and make the best use of machinery, equipment, labor and other 
scarce materials and facilities so that planned production schedules can be accom- 
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plished. A budget amendment to the same appropriation item is proposed for 
the fiscal year 1952 to provide funds and authority to formulate and administer 
agricultural production programs including acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, production guides and assistance to farmers in attaining the production 
required for defense. The amendment eliminates funds for acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs on wheat, corn, and rice. 


The problem and its significance 


Because of the critical world situation, farmers once again are being called 
upon for maximum production of food, feed, and fiber crops to meet rapidly ex- 
panding military and civilian requirements as well as probable increases in exports 
under the national defense program. This has resulted in a shift in the pattern 
of production to meet changing demand situations which is being accomplished 
by the institution of programs to assure adequate production of needed commodi- 
ties. Production guides are being used as a means of effectively balancing farm 
production with national requirements and of balancing national requirements 
with the production capacity of the farms. 

There is every indication that requirements growing out of the emergency for 
soil-depleting crops will call for production guides that are too high from the 
standpoint of good land use. To achieve the needed production, it will be necessary 
to utilize the Nation’s agricultural resources to the limit of their capacity. The 
performance of soil-conserving measures to tide the land over until it is possible 
to restore a better balance between soil-building and soil-depleting crops must be 
encouraged as an integral part of the agricultural production programs. Only in 
this way can the productive capacity of the agricultural resources be maintained 
at a level which will assure adequate production of food, feed, and fiber to meet 
anv emergency which may arise. 

In addition to establishing acreage guides to assist farmers in planning a produc- 
tion schedule, it will be necessary to provide assistance in procuring labor, equip- 
ment, materials, supplies, etc., required in attaining the needed production. The 
problems and obstacles confronting farmers in their farming operations must be 
properly presented to the proper authorities so that effective measures can be 
taken. 

Project statement 





| ) y 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| Fiscal year | 1951 revised | 1952 revised 


Project 1951 as shown) House docu- | House docu- 
in 1952 budget; ment (esti- | ment (esti- 
| mated) mated) 








1. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: | 


| 
| | 
(a) Tobacco____..._- ; _....-------| $3, 269,500 | $3, 269, 500 | $3, 269, 500 
(6) Peanuts___.__- ; base ‘ ‘ 2, 230, 000 | 2, 230, 000 | 2, 230, 000 
(c) Cotton .____-- - i ‘ ; ee 7, 302, 000 | 7, 295, 385 | 300, 500 
(d) Wheat. __- ae : IER. He aii | 7, 214, 855 | OE 
(e) Corn.....__--- ba 5,614,225 | 3,869,604 |.......____- 
eer? ae e-apee 169, 420 | 8 Peete Spree 
Total, acreage allotments and marketing quotas__| 25, 800, 000 21, 300, 000 | 5, 800, 000 
2. Production guides K2 se: : i, eR iy AE eh et | 2, 725, 000 | 10, 200, 000 
3. Assistance to farmers in attaining needed production for | | | 
defense A ain : niet 1, 750, 000 4, 000, 000 
Total, estimated available : —s 25,800,000 | 25, 775, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
Deduct amount for production guides transferred from: | | 
“Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the } | 
PUN carat tcnanccwy - ; gE SOE SE Cle de Se es | —2,725, 000 | 
Total estimate ditabe wi _....-.-.| 25,800,000 | 23, 050, 000 26, 000, 000 
Savings under sec. 1214____. - . . Saw 6, 500, 000 | 9, 250, 000 > ‘ 


Total, appropriation or estimate en | $2,300, 000 32, 300, 000 | 20, 000, 000 





The estimates contemplate initiating activities in connection with agricultural 
production programs during the fiscal year 1951 and continuing such activities 
in the fiscal year 1952. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 





Acreage allotment and marketing quota programs will be in effect on tobacco 
and peanuts and work on the 1950 cotton marketing quota program will have 
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to be completed in the fiscal year 1952. It was announced on October 3, 1950, 
that no acreage allotments or marketing quotas would be in effect on the 1951 
cotton crop. Acreage allotments on wheat were terminated on January 5, 1951, 
and on the same date it was announced that no acreage allotments would be in 
effect on corn. Acreage allotments on rice were terminated on February 1, 1951. 
It is, therefore, contemplated that acreage allotment and marketing quota work 
during the fiscal year 1952 will include only tobacco, peanuts, and completion of 
1950 cotton marketing quotas. 


PRODUCTION GUIDES 


To enable farmers to plan their operations before planting time, national 
acreage guides have been announced for the 1951 crops of corn, oats, barley, 
sorghums (for grain), soybeans for beans, dry edible beans, spring wheat, flax- 
seed, and cotton. In the case of tobacco and peanuts, the acreage allotments 
which have been established under the acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programs will be used as the guides. As developments in production or demand 
may require, guides will be determined and announced for other agricultural 
commodities. 

National acreage guides are determined, taking into consideration (1) the urgent 
need to conserve basic soil resources, (2) the need for greater quantities of agri- 
cultural commodities, and (3) the productive capacity of the agricultural plant. 
In arriving at the guides, it is necessary to compile and analyze data on available 
cropland acreage and on acreage devoted in past years to the crops for which 
guides are being established, taking into consideration desirable shifts in crop 
production, proper land utilization, availability of labor, fertilizer, jequipment 
and other factors affecting production. State and county guides are determined 
on the same basis as the national acreage guides. In order to insure the effective- 
ness of the county acreage guide for one or more crops, it may be necessary to 
establish guides for two or more portions of the county because of geographical, 
production, or other differences among various sections. 

The determination of national production guides requires analysis and com- 
pilation of crop production and acreage data on all cropland in the Nation since 
available cropland must be considered although guides may not be established 
for all commodities. The same data must be analyzed again to establish guides 
for individual commodities by States. Similar data must be compiled and anlayzed 
in each State to establish county guides for each commodity. National guides 
have been established for 10 crops. This requires the establishment of from 
$25,000 to 30,000 individual State and county guides involving over 5,000,000 farms. 

Upon announcement of State guides, State-wide meetings will be held with 
cooperating agencies and district meetings with county committeemen to explain 
the need for establishing production guides and the importance of gearing pro- 
duction to such guides. At these meetings plans wil be formulated for appraising 
farmers of the program and of assisting them to plan their production schedules 
so as to most effectively utilize land and other productive factors. Local meetings 
of farmers and county committeemen will be held to discuss the program, the need 
for cooperation, and the importance of adjusting production in line with the 
guides to assure the production of the right amount of the right commodity. 

A substantial amount of the basic data on crop acreage essential to the formu- 
lation of national,,State and county production guides for 1951 spring planted 
crops Was available in usable form because it had been collccted, analyzed, and 
tabulated in connection with acreage allotment programs. This will not be 
true to the same extent in connection with the formulation of the 1952 guides. 
Production guides are most effective when they are built up from recommenda- 
tions of the county and State committees and evaluated on the basis of national 
requirements. This method could not be used in 1951 because of insufficient 
time but will be used in 1952 in order that the guides may be consistent with 
local productive capacities. The establishment of production guides in the fiscal 
vear 1952 will also require considerable additional work in connection with guides 
for winter wheat, other fall-planted crops, livestock, poultry, other commodities 
and additional spring planted crops as well as the collection and compilation of 
1951 acreage data. Therefore, the financial requirements for the 1952 guides 
will be proportionately higher than those for the 1951 guides. 
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FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS, PRODUCTION GUIDES PROGRAM 


The production guides program for the fiscal year 1951 is being financed by 
allocation from ‘Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the Presi 
dent.”’ The estimate for the fiscal year 1952 is as follows: 


(a) National and State offices: 

Compilation and analysis of data on cropland acreage for determination and announce- 
ment of national crop acreage guides and determination of State guides, 106 man- 
years 

2. Compilation and analysis of data on cropland acreage for determination of county 
guides, average of 47.5 man-months per State for 48 States -- 

3. State meetings with cooperating agencies to plan the program for achieving the guides, 
average of 1.5 man-months per State for 48 States 

4. District meetings of State office personnel with county committeemen to explain the 
program, average of 2 man-months per State for 48 States__- 

5. General supervision of county — $s, average of 19 man- months per State for 48 
States _- in ‘ ; ‘ 


Total, personal services_.......-. 
Travel : : 
All other expenses Ebi e) 


Total, national and State_. 





Spring 


planting Fall planting 


(b) County committee: 
District meetings of county committeemen and 
chief clerk with State office personne! 
1 day for each of 9,093 county committeemen, at | 
$8 : dae } +8 $72, 744 $72, 744 
1 day for each of 3,031 chief clerks, at $10.35_._- 31, 371 | 31, 371 


Subtotal... nb abt BB + “104, 115 — 104, 115 | 


. Meeting of county committee to plan county pro- 
gram: } 
1 day for each of 9,093 county committeemen, | 
at $8 72, 744 | 
1 day for each of 3,031 chief clerks, at $10.35 ____--. 31, 371 


Subtotal __- ; , ee 104, 15 


3. Meeting of county committee to present program to 
community committeemen | 
1 day for each of 9,093 county committeemen, 
at $8__. 
1 day for es ach of 86,541 cor nmunity committee- 
men, at > 
1d: 1y for e ac *h of 3,031 chief clerks, at $10.35 
Subtotal 709, 902 j 709, 902 
. Local meeting with farmers: 1 day for each of 86,541 | 
community committeemen, at $7 605, 787 | 605, 787 
. Clerical services averaging 65 days for each of 3,031 
county committees, at $7.50 1,477, 612 1, 477, 612 
Total, personal services 
Travel: 
54,558 di ays for county committeemen, at $2.10 
346,164 days for community committeemen, at $1 
Total, travel - 
All other expenses_._. 
Total, county committees 
(c) Printing and reproduction 


Total, production guides program 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS IN ATTAINING NEEDED PRODUCTION FOR DEFENSE 


Many materials needed for crop production no doubt will be in short supp] 
and local shortages which are already appearing will become increasingly more 
acute. State and county committeemen will assist farmers in every possible wa) 
to procure the machinery, equipment, seeds, fertilizers, and other agricultural! 
materials and facilities needed to attain the desired level of production as well as 
to render assistance through the facilitation of transportation and distributio 
of feedstuffs. 
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Information on farmer requirements of materials and facilities will be obtained 
and furnished agencies needing such information to work out programs of alloca- 
tions, restrictions, etc. Farmers will be kept currently advised of the action 
being taken to eliminate production difficulties due to the lack of or improper 
distribution of materials and facilities. 

An important phase of the agricultural production work will be a program 
designed to obtain the most effective use of labor, seeds, fertilizer, machinery, 
feed, water, and other resources. All scarce materials must be utilized as effec- 
tively as possible. Increased yields per acre and other improvements in produc- 
tion processes as well as shifts in acreage will contribute materially to the objective 
of increased production. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS, ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS IN ATTAINING NEEDED 
PRODUCTION FOR DEFENSE 


The estimated requirements for furnishing assistance to farmers in attaining 
needed production for defense for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 are as follows: 


National and State offices 





Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 





i 
| 
| 


Average State Total Average State | Total 


} - Man- Man- | 
Amount; M@8-14 mount) M@ |4 mount om a Amount 
| years 


years year 





— San aa 


: | | 
Personal services. _......_- a $5, 83: 64.0 |$280, 000 2.21} $9,658 105.6 | $463, 5 
a ie oe SOME See } ¢ a2 43,750 |_......| 1,504 : 

All other expenses ____- }. mim 547 | 26, 250 | 


Total, National and State Ee 7,201 | 64.0 | 350,000/ 2: | 105.6 | 578,000 
| 





County committees 


Average county Total Average county 


Man- 
days 


| 


Amount 


ye Amount 


Man- 
Amount days days 


Personal services: } j 
County committeemen.___-__- $144 54,558) $436, 464 75 $600 227, 325 $1, 818, 
Other personnel. -- Raven 2 227, 66,682, 690, 159 25! 241) 75,775; 728, 


Total, personal services______| 371)121, 240! 1, 126, 623 100 $41,303, 100 

Travel wR ve ase 38 115, 000 157 _ Se 

All other expenses_.____. : | 52 158, 377 129 392, 063 
_ ‘Total, county committees. -. : 461/121, 240 1, 400, 000 

Printing and reproduction j 


100 , 127/303, 100) 3, 417,000 
we , et 5, 000 


Total, estimate._......._- ee 1, 750, 000 4, 000, 000 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING Q1 


v 


Funds available for obligation 


Presently 
available, 


Revised, Difference, 
On 
1951 1951 


{ 
| 





Appropriation or estimate. ..._._- , : .--| $32,300,000 | $32, 300, 000 
Transferred to 
Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjust- | 
ment Act of 1938""___. ; i, OOO, OOK — 4, 928, 094 
“Local Administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Adjustment | 


Act of 1938” pe wacademanei ...| —20, 500,000 | —18, 000, 521 +-2, 499, 479 


, 385 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate.............-- j 3, 800, 000 9, 371, 385 19 57] 
214... ei 000 


Savings under see, 12 , 500, 000 | 9, 250, 000 2, 75 


Total obligations ; Sees 300, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Presently 


Description available, 
951 


Difference 
1951 





Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
— to farmers in attaining needed production for 


defen: 
Adjestmants (itemized in funds available statement above) -- 


$21, 300, 000 


1, 750, 000 
— 22, 928, 615 


— $4, 500, 000 


+1, 750, 000 
+2, 571, 385 





Total obligations 








121, 385 





—178, 615 





Obligations by objects 





| Original | 


Object classification estimate, 
951 





Revised, 1951 


B 
amendment, 





| 
} 
| 


06 Printing and reproduction $300, 000 


$121, 385 | 


—-$178, 615 





AGRICULTURAL PRopUCTION PROGRAMS 


Funds available for obligation 





Original 


Revised 1952 


Budget 
amendment, 
1952 





Appropriation or estimate. .....................- 
Transferred to— 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, 
ment Act of 1938”’ 
“Local Administration, ‘sec. 388, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938”’ —18, 805, 000 


-------------| $24,000, 000 
Agricultural Adjust- | 


jestimate, he 


—4, 900, 000 | 


$20, 000, 000 


—4, 205, 365 


—15, 716, 635 | 





Total available for obligation 


78, 000 


—H, 000, 000 


+694, 635 








Obligations by activities 





Original 
estimate, 
1952 


Description 


Revised, 
1952 


Budget 
amendment, 
1952 





Acreage allotments and marketing quotas _- 

Production guides 

Assistance to farmers in attaining needed ‘production for 
defense_- - -- 


$24, 000, 000 





Adjustments (itemized in funds-available statement above) — 23, 705, 000° 


$5, 800, 000 
10, 200, 000 


4, 000, 000 
—19, 922, 000 


—$18, 200, 000 
+10, 200, 000 


+4, 000, 000 
+3, 783, 000 








Total obligations 295, 000 | 


78,000 | 





Obligations by objects 





| 
Original | 


Object classification estimate 


Budget 
amendment 
1952 








| 
| 
| 
06 Printing and reproduction | 


$295, 000 | 


—$217, 000 





Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Trigg, 
statement. 


we will be glad to have your general 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Triea. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here today to request appropriation language changes and 
funds to provide the Production and Marketing Administration with 
means to perform perhaps its most important responsibility in the 
existing emergency. That responsibility is to obtain the production 
of food, feed, and fiber on the farms of this country in the quantities 
required to meet the unprecedented demands which we now foresee 
as the result of our accelerated defense production and mobilization. 
PMA was delegated specific responsibility for defense activities relat- 
ing to food immediately after the Defense Production Act was passed. 

Production of the required quantities of specific agricultural com- 
modities will not ‘‘just happen.’ Farmers are willing and anxious 
to do their job, but the requirements of the Nation as a whole must 
be made known to the individual farmer in such terms that he can 
translate them into a planned course of action on his own farm. At 
the very minimum, he must be advised what is expected of the farmers 
in his part of the county in which he lives. Also, he must be assured 
of every possible assistance in obtaining machinery, equipment, re- 
placement parts, fertilizer, pesticides, labor, and other items which he 
will need to carry out his plans. He must have wise counsel and 
advice as to land use, considering the balance between the need for 
maximum production and the necessity that his farm be at least as 
good a “manufacturing plant’’ next year and thereafter as this year. 

PMA expects to obtain and utilize the active cooperation and assist- 
ance of every other governmental agency dealing with farmers. At 
the same time, it expects to carry out its responsibility for agricultural 
production programs through the State, county and community PMA 
committees. They will take the leadership in determining the require- 
ments for getting the production and in performing the burden of the 
work involved in making the production guides effective. 

The problems to be encountered in obtaining needed production will 
be considerably greater than those which arose during World War II. 
Before that war began, there were ample supplies, and, in many in- 
stances, considerable surpluses, of manpower, materials, and other 
facilities needed for agricultural and other production. Shortages of 
many important items did not appear for 2 or 3 years. The same con- 
dition does not exist today. There are practically no reserves of ma- 
terials or manpower, many plants are already built and producing war 
materials and shortages are developing rapidly in many items. Farm- 
ers are to be asked to increase their production over and above record, 
or near record, levels for most commodities, and this means every re- 
source available must be utilized to the fullest advantage. 

Another major factor is the high degree of mechanization of the 
farms of this country now as compared with the beginning of World 
War II. Shortages of spare parts, replacement machinery and 
equipment, et cetera, will have a much more serious effect now than 
then. Labor, fertilizer, and insecticides also present much more 
serious problems than early in World War II. 

The current situation, of course, is almost the opposite of that 
which prevailed before the Korean invasion. Instead of restricting 
production of major commodities through acreage allotments and 
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marketing quotas, we are trying now to increase production to meet 
greater requirements than have ever existed previously. As you 
know, the Secretary announced on October 3, 1950, that there would 
be no acreage allotments or marketing quotas on the 1951 crop of 
cotton, and called on farmers to produce a 16-million-bale crop for this 
year. On January 5, 1951, it was announced that there would be no 
acreage allotments on the 1951 crops of wheat and corn, and that 
the wheat allotment of 72.8 million acres, announced on July 14, 
1950, was suspended. Later, on February 1, 1951, it was announced 
that acreage allotments on rice were terminated. This left only two 
commodities under acreage allotments and marketing quotas— 
tobacco and peanuts. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRODUCTION GUIDES 


On February 2, 1951, the Secretary announced a program of all- 
out production of commodities needed most for the national defense 
effort. Under this production program, acreage guides were estab- 
lished for major spring-planted crops. The program calls for a level 
of production materially above the previous all-time record output 
produced in 1949. 

These changes in the situation, of course, were not contemplated 
when the 1951 appropriation for acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas was made, or when the 1952 estimates were submitted. The 
funds appropriated for acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
can legally be used only for that work on basic commodities. Accord- 
ingly, we have returned or will return $11 million of the 1951 appro- 
priation of $32,300,000 for acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 
Of the remainder of $21,300,000 to be used, approximately $5.5 million 
is for acreage allotments and marketing quotas on tobacco and 
peanuts and $7.3 million for acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
on the 1950 crop of cotton. The remainder was used in completing 
the work on the 1950 crop allotments of wheat, corn, and rice and on 
the 1951 allotments of winter wheat, corn, and rice. Our original 
estimate of $31.4 million for acreage allotment and marketing quotas 
work in 1952 has been reduced to $5.8 million, for acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas on tobacco and peanuts, and for completion 
of work on 1950 crop cotton marketing quotas, 

Since we had no funds which could legally be used for production 
guides work in 1951, it has been necessary to obtain an allocation of 
$2.5 million from the funds made available to the President under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. This money is being used to 
finance the State and county PMA committees in carrying out the 
minimum work necessary on guides for spring-planted crops; that is, 
analvsis of the State guides and breaking them down into county 
guides and holding meetings necessary to get the guides made effective. 
Earlier, we obtained and used $225,000 of defense production funds in 
holding preliminary meetings with cotton farmers in the major pro- 
ducing areas. We need additional funds to finance the work of PMA 
State and county committees in assisting farmers to obtain and best 
utilize their facilities for carrying out their individual production plans 
within the announced guides. We estimate the cost of this work from 
April 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, will be $1,750,000. 
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CHANGE OF LANGUAGE REQUESTED 


We are proposing that the language of the 1951 item for acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas be changed to permit funds appro- 
priated for acreage allotment and marketing quota programs to be 
used for formulating and carrying out measures to obtain needed 
production of garicultural commodities. If this is approved, we will 
request release of $1,750,000 of the acreage allotment and marketing 
quota funds placed in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


In 1952, under a new item “Agricultural production programs,” 
we are asking that $5,800,000 be made available for acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota work on tobacco and peanuts and for 
liquidation of the 1950 quotas on cotton; $10,200,000 for formulation 
and administration of production guides, and $4 million for rendering 
assistance to farmers throughout the year in obtaining the required 
materials, machinery, equipment, labor, and other production facilities 
needed for increased production. This is a total of $20 million, as 
compared with the original estimate of $31,400,000 for acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas on the basic commodities in 1952. 
When it was determined that there would be no acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas on the 1951 crops of cotton, wheat, and corn, it 
appeared unlikely that they would be required on 1952 crops, and we 
reduced this estimate to $24 million. The item ‘Agricultural pro- 
duction programs’”’ now replaces this estimate. 

The $10,200,000 requested for work on production guides is to 
cover the cost of formulation of the guides as well as the cost of meet- 
ings with State, county, and community committees and with farmers 
so that the farmers in each locality will be advised of what is expected 
of them. For 1952, guides will be established for all major crops, 
including livestock, poultry, and dairy production. A tremendous 
amount of statistical data on production capacity, acreages available 
for different crops, and other related matters must be assembled and 
analyzed in detail in establishing guides at each level—National, 
State, and county. We will not have the advantage of records of 
acreaged planted and harvested, such as those which were assembled 
in the work-on acreage allotments and marketing quotas. We plan 
to maintain individual farm records of cotton acreage planted and 
harvested, not only for use in connection with production guides but 
also to provide data of sufficient accuracy to avoid much of the diffi- 
culty which resulted from lack of adequate records when acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas were reestablished on 1950 crops. 

It will take considerable time and work in the State and county 
offices to assist farmers in getting and making the best use of the facili- 
ties available for the production and marketing of essential farm prod- 
ucts. Our request for $4 million to render such assistance to some 
6 million farmers is considerably less than one-half of the amount of 
War Food Administration funds spent by the State and county offices 
for the same kind of work in 1944, during World War Il. This amount 
will, of course, be insufficient if the emergency situation necessitates 
rationing of, or priorities to obtain, farm machinery, equipment, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and other supplies. 
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If the farmers are to grow the right proportions of different farm 
products within a carefully balanced pattern of national production 
that will continue to increase the productivity of our soil, it is essential 
that the program be well worked out. We believe we have been 
conservative in estimating the cost of carrying out our respon- 
sibilities to achieve an increased and, at the same time, balanced out- 
put of needed commodities. In terms of the number of farms in the 
country—and practically all farms are affected—the total cost for 
work on both production guides and assistance to farmers is less than 
$2.50 per farm. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, the committee was aware of the fact 
that this request was pending. I am disturbed at this request, because 
I just cannot see how, under present conditions, this expenditure can 
be justified. The natural tendency in government, it looks like, is 
to set up an organization and, once it gets started, keep it going. 

It looks like every time we have a defense situation develop, every- 
body sets out to get in on defense work so as to keep their present 
organization. Now, most of that is done unconsciously, so far as | 
know. 

We have had these acreage controls in an effort to hold down the 
production of various commodities in a period of surplus production. 
But now the situation has changed so that we do not need controls. 
Yet there is a reduction of about a third here, in your request before 
the committee. While I realize the need for increased production, | 
am surprised and disappointed in this request. 

As you know, in every county we have three, four, or five farm 
agencies, all of which have their place. I hope I have been of some 
help to them and to American agriculture in supporting these various 
agencies. But it has been my belief that Americans, whether in 
Federal employment or out, in time of an emergency should turn from 
whatever their peacetime work is as much as possible and direct their 
efforts toward meeting the emergency. 

We have the great Extension Service of this country getting from 
the Federal Treasury $12 million each year, with county agents, 
assistant agents, and various others in practically every county in the 
United States. We have the Farmers Home Administration, with 
its employees. We have the Soil Conservation Service, with its 
employees. We have the PMA and its employees. All of them have 
requests for sizable appropriations before us. It strikes me that, 
in view of the present financial situation of our country, instead of 
asking for additional money for this new work, it should be handled 
with existing personnel. 

The employee with the Farmers Home Administration, where the 
problem of collections will be easier than it has been heretofore, 
should be willing along with his regular duties to devote some of his 
time to getting those folks that he deals with to produce for national 
defense. The Extension Service employees, it seems to me, should be 
able to switch a bigger percentage of their time toward building up 
production. And why cannot the Soil Conservation Service devote 
more time toward these needed activities? 

This is a serious thing. They have charged you with the responsi- 
bility. If it is your responsibility, 1 can understand you want to do 
it right. But | am wondering, instead of saddling you and your 
organization with the whole job, at an expense of $20,000,000 for next 
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year, if we should not get all these agencies together and having a 
common understanding and a definition of areas of responsibility 
directed toward doing this new job with the money that is already 
provided in the regular budget. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to know how this fits in with the announce- 
ment that the defense effort of the Department of Agriculture was 
going to be made by existing agencies. 

Mr. Triage. Of course, Mr. Horan, this will be done, and the whole 
defense effort will be carried out by existing agencies. Now, there 
exists the Production and Marketing Administration organization. 
The responsibility for defense work in the Department of Noriculture, 
in the main, has been assigned to the Production and Marketing 
Administration. We have undertaken to discharge that responsibility 
through the operations of our State and county committees—through 
the regular machinery. 

If, as the chairman has pointed out, we hadn’t had this emergency, 
we would have had acreage allotments and marketing quotas on cer- 
tain crops, which would have necessitated the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum of money in order to control the production and mar- 
keting of those crops. 

It must be pointed out here that we have six basic commodities on 
which marketing quotas and acreage allotments apply. This produc- 
tion guide work and the money being requested for the production 
guide work will take into consideration ‘all commodities, even including 
dairy and livestock production and other crops. In other words, 
it is the promotion of balanced production across the board on all 
commodities that will be required in this defense effort. The program 
of production guides is a broader program than the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota program. 

This all fits into the responsibility that has been assigned to the 
Production and Marketing Administration and it is being discharged 
through our existing PMA State and county committee system. 

You will note that I pointed out in my prepared statement the 
item of services to farmers, the special item. 

Mr. Horan. You mean assistance. There is a defense program 
set up for that. Iam not arguing that point. But I feel exactly the 
same as the subcommittee chairman does about these production 
guides. They confuse me. Along with some of these other items, 
I just do not see it. 

I am confused, Mr. Chairman, because I have already had oppor- 
tunity to work with the Army engineers in the obtainment of parts for 
large earth-moving caterpillars. I know there are at least three or 
four agencies that have so far been referred to, and I will comment 
that there are so many agencies that nobody seems to know who is 
doing what. To me, to have the Department of Agriculture adding 
even $4 million to that fire is not going to help too much. 

But on the matter of production guides, it seems to me like that is 
a lot of money to encourage the farmers to do what I still believe the 
American farmer will do anyhow. I am really concerned about this, 
Mr. Chairman. ; 

First we have to have money to have marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments. Well, I can see that that costs money, because you are 
putting a brake on one of the most important elements in the American 
society and economy; but when it comes to encouraging the farmer to 
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increase his production, here is another $10 million. I do not under- 
stand it. 


AVAILABILITY OF WHEAT FOR INDIA 


Mr. AnprerseNn. Mr. Trigg, was the Department represented before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee this last week in relation to the ship- 
ment of wheat to India? 

Mr. Triac. Yes. 

Mr. Anprersen. What testimony did the Department give as to the 
availability of wheat? 

Mr. Trice. I am not familiar with the detailed testimony, but, in 
general, it was that wheat is available or would be available out of 
this year’s crop and next year’s crop. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I have been told that the Department assured the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that there was ample wheat in sight for 
the shipment of that wheat to India. 

Mr. Trice. I am sure that was the position taken by the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. AnprerseNn. All right. Now, in that case, just what are we 
worrying about unnecessarily today as far as production is concerned? 
Is there any shortage looming up in the line of production of the ma- 
jor farm commodities? Is there any serious problem facing us? It 
does not seem so from the testimony that the Department gave be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee, of which I am aware. 

Mr. Triec. Mr. Andersen, the testimony that was given there by 
the Department, at a time when I was tied up and was not the wit- 
ness, I am sure was about like this: that the 2,000,000 tons of grain, 
or wheat, that was needed for shipment to India was not available 
out of the year’s crop, but it would be available out of this year’s 
crop plus what we anticipate will be coming on, provided we produce 
what we think we are going to produce. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Do you have any definite information that we are 
likely to have a shortage in any of our basic crops unless you proceed 
with a program of this nature? 

Mr. Trigg. I surely do. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Can you give us details as to that, Mr. Trigg? 

Mr. Trica. I can definitely say that if we do not get consideration 
for farmers in their production problems, and in getting the things 
they need to produce these crops, I feel certain in my own mind we 
will have a shortage. If we do not have sufficient fertilizer, sufficient 
insecticides, and farm machinery, and labor, and a decent break in 
the weather, over which we do not have any control whatsoever, | 
feel certain in my own mind that we are not going to be able to get 
the required production. 

Mr. Horan. You are talking to the $4 million item there? 

Mr. Trigg. Generally, the whole thing, Mr. Horan, the $4,000,000 
is part of it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I was referring to the entire 20 million dollar 
request. 

Mr. ManwarincG. Feed grains is probably the item to which you 
had reference. 
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PROPOSED 





ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr. AnpERSEN. Now I had allusion, to commence with, to the 
general picture, as to the need, or as to whether or not we might be 
in dire straits this summer as to production. But just what can the 
Department do with $4 million, for example, with that particular 
item, toward assuring to me as a farmer that there will be any help 
for me in ease I was not able to secure a certain piece of machinery, 

or the hired help that I need? Just how do you propose to go about 
helping me, back in Tyler, Minn., with these farm problems facing 
us there? 

Mr. Trig. Of course, Mr. Andersen, what that $4 million would 
be used for principally would be to aid them in se curing machinery, 
labor, and fertilizer. 

Mr. Anprrsen. How have you got that $4 million allocated, Mr. 
T rigg’ ? 

Mr. Beacn. On page 8 of the submission, Mr. Andersen, there is a 
breakdown of the $4 million figure. 

Mr. Anprersen. That is mostly in personal services by county 
committeemen, is it not? 

Mr. Bracu. The portion for county expenses amounts to about 
$94 per month per county. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But just what can those gentlemen do toward 
helping me if I need, for example, a grain drill, which I intend to 
buy this spring? Where can they be of assistance to me if this 
machinery is difficult to obtain? 

Mr. Beacu. Mr. Taylor, could you give us some details on this 
matter? 

Mr. Taytor. The first point is to get the needs lined up as to 
what we do need in production and to find out where our shortage 
areas are. 

Mr. AnperseENn. All right, Mr. Taylor. On that point, how long 
will it take to find out and make all these analyses in connection with 
that? You will be pretty well into the spring before those figures 
are ever determined, will you not? 

Mr. Taytor. We are putting in our preliminary estimates and trying 
to firm those up as we go along, and it is very possible, as you say, 
that in the spring they might be short on some of these items. But 
these various orders that are coming out will be of assistance to the 
farmer in getting his maintenance, repair, and operating supplies. 

Mr ANDERSEN. What I am trying to find out is how they can be of 
assistance to this average farmer through the expenditure of these 
additional millions you request. 

Mr. Taytor. By being able to have information as to how a farmer 
can apply a rating to some of his repair items. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true, provided you get into a rationing situa- 
tion. You have not gotten into that now. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, as of Monday, the 27th MRO rating of NPA 
went into effect, where the farmer is entitled to use a rating to be 
able to get repairs and keep his farm plant going by applying a DO 
rating on the supplies. 

Mr. Horan. Will he not have to go to his dealer to get relief on 
his supplies? 
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Mr. Taytor. If he knows how to fill out the forms and what to do- 
yes. 

Mr. Horan. I think they know more than you and I already. 

Mr. Taytor. That may be. 

Mr. Horan. I really believe that. I have had occasion with the 
Army engineers and with the contractors out there to go into that, 
and long before I knew anything about the shortage they knew about 
the shortage of tractor parts and the shortage in other fields. They 
have already made application to get relief, most of them at least. 
I just do not see it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnpEersEeN. Well, now, further along in my line of questioning, 
Mr. Taylor, just how are you going to get, or go about getting, this 
information to the farmer? I am speaking about this $4 million item. 
Does that mean that our PMA committees are going to hold meetings 
in each township and explain the details haaaied down to them by the 
Department? 

Mr. Taytor. Committee members or other personnel will be in 
the county office, so that when the farmer calls in they will be available. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. Will the main bulk of the money be spent in such 
educational meetings? 

Mr. Taytor. A large part will be in day-to-day work and daily 
contacts in the office. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Our spring work in Minnesota is only about 4 weeks 
off. I do not see how you can anticipate any interest among the 
farmers in attending meetings at this time of the year, when the 
spring work is right on top of them. 

Mr. Taytor. I did not say all the work would be done in meetings. 
After the county office has these meetings, farmers have to come and 
get the information on how to solve their individual production 
problems. On the matter of the machinery we have to plant this 
year’s crop with, it is either produced or coming off the lines right now. 
There will be no change in that. 


AVAILABILITY OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What are you going to do with the labor situation 
out of this $4 million fund? Can you help in that problem? 

Mr. Trice. That is part of this whole problem, Mr. Andersen, to 
represent farmers before the Selective Service people. There will be a 
great deal of that money spent, or time taken by these people, in 
connection with selective service. We have already sent out infor- 
mation to them to meet with Selective Service officials to see what can 
be done in regard to deferments or having sufficient farm labor 
available. There is a great deal of complaint coming in about the 
fact that selective service is taking a lot of the farm boys. 

If there were some good, concrete plan that you could give us 
toward helping materially secure adequate farm labor, I might agree 
to your request. 

Mr. Triee. The thing is that, as you point out, we do not have 
the final responsibility for the deferment of farm workers. It is not 
the responsibility of the Department. But I think we can all agree 
thet if someone does not bring the case forcibly to the attention of 
the Selective Service people, Rttle or nothing will be done toward 
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deferment of farm boys or making any temporary deferment until 
adequate labor can be provided. 

Mr. Wuirten. In that connection, the Congress finally wrote such 
provision into the law during the last war, and it was ignored. So 
I do not know what you could do now. 

Mr. Triaa. I realize that last time it was necessary for the Con- 
gress to take that action. 

Mr. WuitteNn. Cases were reported repeatedly on the floor where 
provisions of the law were ignored by Selective Service. The Con- 
gressional Record will bear that out. So if they are not going to 
listen to the law, I just wonder how much good you can do through a 
general letter such as you sent out. 

But, now, let us get back to this. Your organization did lots of 
good during the last war and I am sure will do lots of good this time. 

ut this is not all the money you will have. You have your regular 
appropriation for PM A activities, which are not restricted from helping 
with this type of thing. The very title of your organization is Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. So this type of work is 
exactly in line with your regular work. 

I am not discussing the question as to whether you should or should 
not do this. I am just discussing whether you should not be willing 
to do it with your regular organization and with your regular funds 
by slewing down other types of activity which normally would be 
carried on. That is what everybody else is having to do in this emer- 
gency. They are having to apply themselves to those things that are 
more important, while they let the other things go for the time being. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITIES REQUIRED FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Triec. Mr. Chairman, the reason why we are here today 
asking for some additional funds to carry this work out is because we 
don’t have the authority to use the funds that were made available 
for the regular programs. In other words, we cannot use the money 
that was made available for marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
for this work. 

Mr. Wuirtren. But you can use the money that is made available 
for other activities of PMA. You may have already spent that for 
this year, but you are asking for new money for next year, which 
certainly you could use for the over-all problem. 

Mr. Triee. If I understand this properly or correctly, we cannot 
take money that is provided by Congress for Commodity Credit 
programs or agricultural conservation work or other specific programs 
and use it for this defense production work. It is for that reason that 
we had to go and ask for emergency funds from the President’s fund. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your request would be to modify the language and 
not to increase the sum of money for next year, then? 

Mr. Trice. We are asking for a modification of the language—— 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is for this year. But for next year all we 
need to do is modify the language and perhaps broaden it. 

Mr. Trice. We are not asking for funds next year, Mr. Chairman, 
for marketing quota and acreage allotment work on corn, cotton, 
wheat or rice, for which we would have asked if we did not have this 
emergency, and if we had to do something about excess production. 
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UTILIZATION 





OF FUNDS ALLOCATED FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. You have had this year $2,725,000 from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund for expenses of defense production. 

Mr. Beacu. The figure breaks into two parts, Mr. Chairman. 
One was an amount of $225,000, which we obtained at the time th: 
request was made of farmers to produce 16 million bales of cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. You spent $225,000 just getting that information 
into the county and other papers? 

Mr. Breacu. No, sir; that $225,000 was spent in holding meetings 
with farmers in the major cotton-producing areas where increases 
were desired. There were meetings held with the county people and 
the community people in these major producing areas. The remainde: 
of the amount, two million and a half, was the amount we got from 
the Bureau of the Budget, out of the President’s emergency fund, to 
carry out the production guides work after the guides had been an- 
nounced this year. February 2, I think, is the date. 

That money is being spent in substantially the same way that we 
would sperd the money next year. That is, first we break down the 
national guides into State guides, here in Washington. Those have 
been sent out to the States. The PMA State offices have to go 
through all of the statistical work necessary to break those guides 
down to county guides, that is a separate guide for crops in each 
county. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are talking about a guide. What do you 
mean by a guide? Do you mean something he is required to live 
up to? Or is it just a request to increase his production? 

Mr. Bracn. It is the suggested acreage for each individual crop 
in the county, a suggested acreage. It is not a requirement. It is 
not forced on the farmer. It is the best judgment of the Department 
of Agriculture, PMA, as to what we need that county to produce, in 
order to attain te over-all production objective. 

Mr. AnperseN. Do you not think an appeal to the farmers in my 
county, for example, through our local newspapers to the effect that 
we urgently need to increase our acreage of corn, would have an effect 
upon my neighbors and myself? I know it would in my county. | 
do not think you would have to go to the expense of a lot of meetings 
with folks to get that across to the farmers. 

Mr. Trice. Basically, though, you have to determine what is being 
produced in Lincoln County, how much you can increase acreage of a 
particular crop there at the expense of decreasing flax or perhaps 
something else. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am afraid there you are going to become mired 
in a slough of statistics. 

Mr. Wurrren. After all, we have been sitting here listening to th: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics tell us about all these things, such 
as how many tractors they have on each farm. 

Mr. AnpDERSEN. Like you say, Mr. Chairman, they certainly must 
have a lot of knowledge on whet each county produces. There will 
be no radical change in my particular county of its crop production 
in any line that I can see. The farmers go along a certain line of crop 
rotation. They will have what corn they can handle. They wil! 
have a certain acreage in flax, barley, oats and alfalfa. I cannot see 
that it requires a lot of analysis. 
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Mr. Trice. If we increase the acreage of corn from 2 to 6 million 
acres, or whatever increase might seem advisable, something has got 
to give way. You either take that out of some other crop, or you 
do not put some of it into crop rotation or some other type of an 
operation that you might normally put it into. Now, if we are going 
to increase the production of any of these crops, the farmer has got 
to realize that a certain percentage of increase is expected in his 
county. I do not know how else we would get it over to him, Mr. 
Andersen, except by this means. 

Mr. AnperseEN. I think you would be surprised how in the small 
country newspapers in my district, of which we have 89, the farmers 
will read very thoroughly these news items the editors will very 
willingly insert as a public service. It would not cost the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a dime, and the newspapers would be glad to 
publish such an item asking the farmers in that county, telling them 
in effect, ““We need 10 percent more corn, and we would suggest that 
you take a little out of your soybean or barley acreage and throw it 
over into corn instead.”’ I think you would have the kind of response 
you would need, and that you would not have to do anything further 
about it. I believe that that is all vou have got time to do right now, 
anyhow. We are now getting ready to put the seed into the ground. 
I do not see that you have much time to go into any analysis as far 
as this spring’s crop is concerned. 

Mr. Beacu. It has already been done for this spring, with this 
$2 million that I spoke of. This request for $10,200,000 is for next 
year’s plantings; not this year’s crops. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want farmers taken care of, because their business 
is important to the Nation. But I do not know that, even if we gave 
you $500 million, you could do anything with the Selective Service. 
I do not know that you can do much about labor, other than to develop 
the possibility of bringing labor in from Mexico. 

Mr. Horan. That is not included here. 

Mr. Wurirtren. We have lots of people in the county who have quit 
work. You might prevail on some of them to go back. 

Here is what you have in the Department of Agriculture. There is 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Their records are pretty good. 
You set up this year’s acreage allotments based on the records they had 
in places where you had no records. They have the crop and livestock 
estimates, which they release from time to time, and it is surprising 
how very close to being correct they are each and every time. They 
can practically tell vou the livestock, the acreage, and the production 
of every county in the United States. It is right here in the Depart- 
ment. You can take those records and do a lot better job of planning 
what you are going to do in a given county. And through any of 
these other agencies you can get out at the local level to each farmer a 
statement as to what the situation is. You are not trying to control 
each farmer. This thing that you tell us about is on a county-wide 
basis. And you can do it all from right here, through the use of the 
mails. 

Mr. Horan. There is nothing in here to provide an incentive, Mr. 
Chairman, to the man that PMA might ask to raise some crop that 
would return him less money than the crop he might want to plant 
and which PMA said that he should not. 

Of course, you can get all that out of BAE statisties as they exist. 
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The next thing that is going to come up before the Appropriations 
Committee is going to be probably, I hope, because we need the labor 
up our way, a request for funds to assist in some offshore or non- 
continental labor procurement from whatever source we can get it 
from. 

Then next we probably will have a recurrence of these nonrecourse 
loans or some other incentive payment for some man who might want 
to raise a crop, or for someone who you might ask to raise a crop, 
that was economically inferior in returns to some other crop that he 
perhaps might know how to raise and might want to raise. 

Now, we will have all that in addition to what we have before us 
at some future date, I suppose. 

Mr. Trica. That, Mr. Horan, will be taken up. I do not know 
exactly when. But if there is going to be a labor program, there 
certainly will have to be some provision made for it. 

On this question, Mr. Chairman, of our assembling information here 
in Washington and mailing it out, I frankly do not think that we can 
get the job done that way. I think that we have utilized every bit of 
information that BAE and other agencies have, in putting together 
the requirements, in order to determine what we need in the way of 
production, and I think the only way in the world that we are going to 
get this production increased and maintained is to work through the 
county committees and out to the farmers. 

Now, the county committeemen themselves are part time. They 
themselves are farmers. If you lay them all off and do not utilize 
them at all, it means they will spend more time on their own particular 
farms, as far as that is concerned. But they spend a great deal of 
individual time at the local level on such problems as individual selec- 
tive-service cases, with selective-service boards. 

Now, you spoke a minute ago of the large number of tractors on 
farms. It is true. The farmers have been greatly mechanized since 
the last war. We have big complicated pieces of machinery, and we 
have got to get people on the farms that can operate those machines. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are right. But I am just wondering what you 
can do about it. 

Mr. Trieg. I do not guarantee anything except a hard effort. That 
is all I can say; that if we don’t work with selective service, then I 
think we have fallen down. If we properly represent the situation to 
selective service and point out the need for agricultural production, the 
deferment of agricultural workers, and such things, and they turn us 
down, then they must accept that responsibility. But I think the 
responsibility is now on us, not on selective service. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point has been raised that some of you, including 
the Secretary, should be quite busy right now. How many folks have 
you now in Washington on full time pay? 

Mr. Trice. 2,839, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. Surely you could spare a few of those folks to spend 
sometime at selective service? 

Mr. Triage. I think we could, yes. 

Mr. Wuirrsn. So I do not see why we should have to pay for this 
activity in the field when you have these people in Washington who 
could handle it. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I was talking to a member of the legislative 
committee a little while ago, and I asked him about the farm labor 
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legislation pending before that committee, and he told me that General 
Hershey has just appeared before the committee and that General 
Hershey has stated that the various selective-service boards back 
through the country today do have the necessary authority to defer 
the necessary essential farm help if they care to do so. Now, that 
statement astonishes me, in view of what I have been hearing from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Trice. Under Secretary McCormick has been working on that 
problem directly with General Hershey, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Here is the thing that gets me. It is not that this 
committee does not recognize the problems which you mention. 
We do. But in practically every county we have a county agent 
and an assistant agent, and employees of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, the Production and Marketing Administration, and the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

So it is not a case of not having any agricultural people in these 
counties to help these farmers meet the problems. We have them. 
They are being paid an annual salary. They are supposed to be 
working on the immediate and pressing problems of agriculture, of 
which none is greater than the problems you have pointed out here 
today. 

The question with the committee is: Is it wise and is it necessary, 
because these other people will not take on their share of the load, 
to appropriate an additional $15 or $20 million to let your group do 
it all? I readily agree that somebody has got to help meet all these 
problems, such as the machinery problems and the allocations of 
materials by manufacturers. Most of that needs to be done right 
here at the Washington level; not back on the farm. A man at the 
county level cannot do too much about who Mr. Wilson is going to 
let have the steel. 

So that is the question I am raising here, and it is certainly no an- 
tagonism toward you. I have told you before, Mr. Trigg, what my 
view is as to the job you are doing. I know of no one who could do 
this job as well as he would like. It is too big a job. But you do an 
excellent job of handling it. 

Mr. Horan. Sometimes I think he has done a pretty good job of 
handling this committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. He has done pretty well. 

Mr. Triea. All of you on this committee have been very nice to us. 
It is not I who is doing this job. It is the whole organization of PMA 
that is doing it. 

And I appreciate very much your remarks. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES FOR DEFENSE EFFORT 


But let me just try to answer some of the questions you raise. 
Number one, we all realize that we have been given the basic respon- 
sibility for doing this job. When I say “we,” I mean PMA. Now, 
we assisted in preparing and the Secretary has issued, an order which 
will bring together a mobilization committee of all of these agencies, of 
which you speak, in the county in order to do whatever is necessary 
io try and get the job done. 
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Next, they have their own regular appropriations, and they have 
their own work do do. My understanding of it, if it is correct, is 
that we cannot use a dollar of any one of the funds that the Congress 
and this committee have made available to us for defense work. 
That is the reason we had to get emergency funds. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may be right as to that. I am going to sce 
what modifications we need to make in language, if any is needed, to 
get these other organizations to work on this problem. I suspect 
you are right that modifications will be necessary. 

Now, with regard to the Extension Service, we know in advance 
that there it is a cooperative undertaking and it will be necessary to 
have an understanding and reduce it to writing. I believe there is a 
memorandum of understanding involved. But we have been given 
the assurance that they will carry their share of the load as may be 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Trica. As I pointed out, we certainly intend to utilize every 
agency so far as we possibly can in doing the job. 

Mr. Wuirren. If your group has the money to do it yourselves, 
there will not be the same drive to get somebody else to help, though. 

Mr. Trigg. I think, Mr. Chairman, it takes the knowledge of 
everybody out in the county in order to get the job done, and we are 
most anxious to have the recommendations and the knowledge of the 
Extension Service, SCS, Farmers Home, and all the rest of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, turning briefly to detail, I believe you plan 
to spend the $2,700,000 holding meetings in the various States and 
counties trying to build up the effort for increased production. 

Mr. Beacu. The $2,500,000 is divided out among the States based 
upon the number of counties which had special problems in the way 
of different increases or decreases in production required to meet 
the guides. 

It will be used in holding meetings, district meetings in the States 
with representatives of the counties, and meetings then with the 
county and with the community committeemen, and then with 
farmers in the community. 

There is one thing that must be borne in mind regarding our opera- 
tions in the counties particularly, and that is that our people are paid, 
most of them, on a per diem basis. We pay them for the days they 
work. They are farmers, and they come in for a day or so and go 
back to work on their farms. 

If you would like, I will indicate how many man-days were worked 
last year by the average committeeman. The average county com- 
mitteeman in 1950 worked 71.6 days, and that is on all programs. 
The average community committeeman worked 9% days. They only 
paid the average community committeeman $69 for his work in a 
whole year. 

Mr. Wurrren. That was your soil-conservation work as a whole. 

Mr. Beacn. No; for county committeemen, it works out to 23.7 
days on the agricultural conservation program, 30.1 on acreage allot- 
ments, and 0.4 of a man-day on sugar. The other items are reimburs- 
able items: service charges to producers, 5.8 days; on CCC, about 
10.2 days; FCIC, 1.3 days; section 32 work, 0.1 day. We are restricted 
to using those funds for the purposes for which they are appropriated. 

The committeeman reports his time each day on the basis of the 
job he is doing, and that forms the basis for his paycheck. 
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Mr. Wurrren. You are required to do that, but the way you are 
required to do it is through the appropriations. 

Mr. Beacu. If we had the language, if the appropriation language 
permitted, we would not be asking for a change in the 1951 language 
because we would use our acreage allotment and marking-quota money. 

Mr. Warren. I am taiking about soil conservation. Acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas are only for peanuts and tobacco. 

Mr. Bracu. We are advised by the Solicitor of the Department 
that we cannot use ACP money for this purpose. 

Mr. Warrren. Folks I know that work in these communities are 
willing to cooperate. You can carry one program on the books as 
the primary purpose, but there is nothing to keep them from working 
on related problems. Actually, soil conservation enters into it. You 
do not want to plow up this pasture for just one year’s crop of flax. 
In the long run, you lose more beef than you will gain in the other 
crop. It is all related. 

1 am disturbed about putting all of this in one place and having to 
require all this money over and above the regular funds that you 
request for your regular work. 

Now, we have tried for several years to get some coordinated effort 
at the county level between the agricultural agencies. The Secretary 
has come out with an order which attempts to put them in the same 
building so far as practicable, which is a start at least to coordinate 
their work. It strikes me that we have right here before us the. best 
opportunity in the world to enlist all these agencies at the local level 
in a common effort in the name of the national defense. Maybe 
from that, we can go forward into a more coordinated effort in soil 
conservation ‘and other agricultural programs at the county level on a 
permanent basis. 

[ wish you would go back and, before this committee marks this 
bill up, confer with the Secretary and see if we cannot get all these 
agencies together on a coordinated plan for the operation of each 
county. 

1 believe the funds we now appropriate to each of these agencies 
will be sufficient. We will just switch their main effort toward meeting 
the demands of the war, which will not necessitate any lessening to 
any great degree of their regular work. I would like to hear other 
members of the committee on that. I think it would be a sound 
thing and a wonderful thing for this country. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, if I might mention, we had an item 
in the hearings yesterday which dealt with the setting up of an office 
at the secretarial level, which I think, has some merit, and that is 
one to coordinate the work between the Department and the various 
officials in our land-grant colleges. 

It seems to me that, in the over-all plan, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture proposes to reorient this work and to coordinate the work in 
Soil Conservation Service; and, if that has merit, why, so does the 
same approach as the chairman has indicated in the matter of the 
war effort. You talk of mobilizing all of these agencies that exist. 
| think that has merit. If we are going to have a unified approach to 
all-out war effort, there is coordination needed between the depart- 
ments and existing agencies, between our colleges and our State 
institutions, and State directors of agriculture. I think also that the 
State directors and the local draft boards could be contacted and 
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perhaps made a part of all this counseling that we anticipate rather 
than to place down upon the existing lacework that exists an entirely 
new pattern as is proposed here. 

Mr. Triac. You are very familiar with it. Of course, under the 
new order that the Secretary issued, establishing these mobilization 
committees, the purpose is to brin together the advice and counse] 
of all the other people out there in the Department of Agriculture who 
are working on any agricultural program, for the purpose of mobilizing 
the agricultural resources of that particular area for defense purposes. 

Now, I assume what we are talking about here is this: You start 
out with the fact that the people who are now employed by Soil 
Conservation Service or Farmers’ Home have a full-time job to do 
under the present arrangement. If they are to take on some of the 
defense load, it means that they will have to either cut down on what 
they are doing now or something else. Is that what it is? 

Mr. Wuirren. Here is what disturbs me, Mr. Trigg. Financially, 
we are getting into a terrific spot. The hearing here the other day 
showed that the Office of Information has bulletins going to the farmer 
that cost $1,500 5 years ago and now cost $2,700. That is because 
we continue to spend money we do not have. The more of it we do, 
the less it buys and the less it will buy, the more we spend right on up 
to the top. We are going to have to get some of our folks to do this. 
work without extra pay. 

Mr. Triaa. It is possible that they would not want to devote any 
time. We have no assurance that they will devote time to this work. 
It is a matter of asking them to do it or else calling upon them to do 
it. We have found them to be very cooperative and willing to 
sacrifice their own operations. 

Mr. Wuirren. They do that; there is no quarrel with your local 
community committeemen. I do not know that they can do a lot 
about some of the problems you raise; maybe they can. 

Mr. Trigg. Our experience has been, Mr. Chairman—and I say 
this with all sincerity—that the way to get this job done is with the 
local people out there. That is the whole system we are employing. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler? Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No further questions. 


PROGRAMS FOR TOBACCO, PEANUTS, AND COTTON 


Mr. Wuirren. Turning now to tobacco and peanuts, I notice that 
that has been a ‘continuing program for the past several years, and 
you ask for the same amount of money for next year. Do you still 
show a profit on your tobacco operations? 

Mr. Beacu. | think so. 

Mr. Trica. Those programs will be handled as they have been in 
the past. Of course, it is a continuation of what we are doing this 
year on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can supply the figures for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Statement showing penalties which have been collected on tobacco since program has 
been in effect 


Marketing year Amount Marketing year Amount 
$943, 225 $3, 982, 007 
(4) 3, 971, 759 
659, 081 | 1 _ | 977,910 
182, 014| 1948-49________ _.. 1, 508, 003 
423, 794 | 1949-50 _... 2, 566.255 
510, 706 





1, 727, 681 Total. __- 17, 452, 435 


1 No quotas. 


Mr. WuirtteEN. I notice you have the sum of $300,500 set up for 
cotton allotments in 1952. What is the purpose for which you will 
use that money? 

Mr. Bracu. What is the figure? 

Mr. Wuirtren. $300,500. 

Mr. Beacu. That is to liquidate the 1950 cotton-marketing-quota 
program—the marketing year for the 1950 crop began on August 1, 
1950 and extends through July 31, 1951. The quota for 1950 is being 
enforced. There will be considerable work in the fiscal year 1952 in 
connection with that. 

Mr. Wuirren. What kind of work will that be; prosecutions, or 
what? 

Mr. Beacu. It will be a determination of what penalties are 
assessable. 

Mr. AnpEersEN. Checking on compliance, I presume. 

Mr. Breacu. That has been done. This is merely the windup, the 
liquidation of the enforcement of quota provisions of the law. 

Mr. Wuitten. How do you go about building up an estimate of 
that sort? How many such cases do you have and what are they? 
You have solicitors that handle the legal end. You have Federal 
courts in which you can operate without court costs. How did you 
build up that figure? 

Mr. Beacu. The $300,500 is purely a judgment figure, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirten. If it has no better basis than that, I object to 
your using the word “judgment.” Judgment is based on facts, 
is it not? 

Mr. Beacu. It is based on the best indication of what we have of 
the job to be done. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much money have you spent up until now? 

Mr. Bracn. On cotton quotas? 

Mr. Wurrrten. On this line of thing. 

Mr. Breacu. Of course the marketing quota program was reestab- 
lished in 1950, we have not had this program liquidation activity 
for quite some time. 

Mr. Wurrren. When will you take this money and allocate it to 
the various State offices, or have you any particular problems that 
you need to use it on? 

Mr. Beacu. You are speaking of the $300,500? 

Mr. Wuirtten. Yes. 

Mr. Beacu. The way we would handle that, if appropriated, is 
this: We would ask the States which have marketing quotas on 
cotton what their estimated requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are. 
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We would allot as much of the $300,500 as their requirements indicat. 
If they indicated requirements of less than $300,500, we would hol 
the balance. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have had some experience before on this. Di 
you use that? I am just trying to find out what basis you have fo, 
this figure. 

Mr. Manwarina. You do have cases in which the county com- 
mittee and the community committee office help will have to ge; 
data from the farmer prior to its even going to the court if it is deter- 
mined that it should go in cases of violation. In such cases they hay, 
to collect information that is not in the county office, such as wher 
the cotton is, how much he has left and what is marketed, and so forth. 
In some cases compliance and investigation may have to help on that. 

In preparing cases, as Mr. Beach has indicated, we do not know 
how many there are, but we do know there will be some and we do 
know there will be a considerable amount of that marketing quota 
work to clear up in 1952. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can handle many cases with that amount 
of money. 

Mr. Bracu. That covers the expenses of the Washington Cotton 
Branch in the work they will have to do in winding it up, plus th: 
work in the States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Several folks have written me that they thought it 
would be used for measuring cotton, even though there are no restric- 
tions on it. The Budget Bureau has held up those funds, have the) 
not? 

Mr. Triaa. This year? 

Mr. Wurrten. Yes. I do not know, this request for the $300,500 
I think you will probably justify some figure and that may be tli 
figure; but I believe you should have done some checking on it. 

Mr. Bracu. We do not have any basis except a guess. There is no 
way to predict this cost except to guess. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I hope you will give the committee an accounting 
as to how you use these funds. 

Mr. Beacu. We will. 

Mr. Wurrren. This production guides; what you expect to do for 
the balance of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Trica. We are asking for $1,750,000, Mr. Chairman, on that, 
and it will run us from April 1 to June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Wuarirtren. Most of your demands for these crops are for the 
present vear and in most instances that will be sufficient to build up a 
substantial reserve if the production comes up to the figure that you 
set. Can you see a need for the same drive next year? 

Mr. Trice. There is no way of telling, as far as that is concerned 
When we were here last year, we had no idea that the Korean in- 
vasion was going to come along. The situation may be better or 1! 
may be worse by this time next year or 6 months from now. There 
is no way to tell. We hope, that if we get the production up and we 
need to continue the production at a high level, we can keep it up with 
a minimum amount of effort. 

But let me point these few things out too. I personally think that 
the critical time in a lot of this effort is going to come after the crops 
are planted. Then is when we will have to have the real work of 
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getting sufficient repair parts for machinery, labor for harvesting it, 
insecticides to keep it growing and things of that nature. I do not 
think that we will be able to keep it up unless we keep after it. I 
frankly do not think we can do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are asking for $4,000,000 for next vear on assist- 
ance to farmers for production needed in connection with defense? 

Mr. Tria. Yes, sir, $4,000,000 for 1952, but $1,750,000 for the 
remainder of this vear. 

Mr. AnprRSEN. Mr. Trigg, ditig World War II, we needed flax 
and you very rightly decided on offering an incentive to the flax 
producer by placing the support price high enough to assure that 
produc tion. 

Why would that not be the answer to these particular kinds of 
commodities in which you do need excess production? Why do you 
not do that? Do you have the authority to raise, for example the 
support price, the ceiling price on corn? Can you establish that 
above the 90 percent for the 1951 crop, if you wish? 

Mr. Trigc. Not without public hearing. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Can you not do it on the grounds of national need, 
national defense? 

Mr. Triaac. It can be done, all I say is that you have to have a 
hearing. The Secre tary has the right to go above 90 percent when it 
is in the national interest, but there must be a public hearing. 

However, that can be done. 

Mr. ANvERSEN. That is incidental? 

Mr. Triae. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would seem to me that an announcement of 100 
percent support for this coming year, for the 1951 corn crop, would 
give you more corn than you could owl 

Mr. Trice. In the judgment of those people who work with this 
and our people in the field, that would be one incentive and not the 
whole thing. You could not do the whole job by it. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That would be the greatest incentive, Mr. Trigg. 

Mr. Manwaring. You might get more corn and less of something 
else. You have to hit a balance there, and that was the reason for 
trying to get some guides out and helping farmers of each county to 
understand that combination and balance. For example, you could 
get too much corn and too little soybeans. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, we thank you for the frankness with 
which you discussed this problem. We do not mean to question the 
very fine way in which you approach these problems. Sometimes our 
friends in the Department think we are trying to be harsh, but it is 
merely a matter of making sure you understand the problem of making 
the money go around. We thank you. 

Mr. AnpmrsENn. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the longer 
we sit on this subcommittee and deal with the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the more I personally come to the realization 
that we have many good men in that particular Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. I made the statement the other day that many 
things we find fault with are the result of some action of Congress. 
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Marcu 2, 1951. 
CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


WITNESSES 


E. W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

C. M. GRANGER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CHARLES MELICHAR, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT, FOREST SERVICE 

I. J. MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST 
SERVICE 

HENRY WOLD, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE. 

R. A. SHEALS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 
PLANT QUARANTINE. 

J. F. SHANKLIN, FOREST CONSERVATIONIST, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 

DALE ROTHROCK, CHIEF FISCAL SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART. 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available dd eo 


| | | 
1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate ceieseed $7, 731,000 | | $5, 700, 000 $6, 000, 000 
Transferred from 
“Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant di- 
seases,’’ pursuant to Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1950 | 250, 000 
“Forest development, roads and — Department of | 
Agriculture,”’ pursuant to 5 U. . 572 250, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Furest development Feiae and trails, De epart- | 
ment of Agriculture,’’ pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 572. PSRs 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate _- 8, 231, 000 5, 4 000 | 6, 000, 

Prior year balance available - - __- ; , , . 450, 404 2, 329, 458 | 
Total available for obligation _ _ - . : Tom 8, 681, 404 A , 458 6, 000, 
Balance available in subsequent year at 329, 458 .< rpbtieg 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —108, 344 : 
Savings under sec, 1214_ _. , ; we hal 0, 750 
Obligations incurred . . ae 6, 243, 602 , 718, 708 6, 000, 

Comparative transfer to 

“Salaries and expenses, Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Agricultural Research Administration” — 569, 547 560, 000 
“Salaries and e xpenses, Office of Information, —— artment 
of Agriculture” Scie ; : — 167 —250 


Total direct obligations. __......-- De bbscnkases * 5, 673, 7, 158, 458 6, 000, 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed _-- - 
Payments received from non-Federal sources 





Total reimbursable obligations 





RFE LSITOCRS A OE ay 5,7 5 | "6, 000, 000 
£ 


i Guphesient al appropriation in the amount of $370,000 is ‘edt considered by the committee, 
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Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


1. Forest Pest Control Act: 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys_...._-... $272, 957 

(b) Operations to control destructive forest pests on 
lands irrespective of ownership. -._. eckthies 1, 797, 548 

(c) Contingency fund 


$281, 000 


2, 698, 458 
750, 000 


4 07 0, 505 3, 729, 458 





Subtotal 





2. White-pine blister rust: 

(a) Leadership, coordination, and technical direction of 
white-pine blister rust control (Entomology and 
ND aciccnadstcaccaccceusacuswcs ; 727, 638 

(6) Blister rust quarantine enforcement (Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine) ____- : 14, 966 | 

(c) Blister rust control operations on the national forests 
(Forest Service) 1, 901, 416 

(d) Blister rust control operations on lands under. juris- 
diction of the Interior Department (Department 
of the Interior) : 556, 705 

(e) Cooperative blister rust control on State and 
privately owned lands (E sie titan and Plant 
Quarantine ; 402, 658 S| 354, 800 354, 500 


Subtotal = 3, 603,. 383 | 


725, 450 
15, 600 15, 600 
1, 805, 500 1, 804, 500 


527, 650 527, 400 











_ 3, 429, 000 3, 407, 000 





Total! direct obligations..........__. sane 7, 158, 458 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Forest Pest Control Act: 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys. -_- 
(b) Operations to control destructive forest pests on 
stimate lands irrespective of ownership 

















—— Subtotal 





2. White-pine blister rust: 
5 000. 000 (a) Leadership, coordination, and technical direction | 
_—" of white pine blister rust control (Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine)___.___..___- | 
(c) Blister rust control operations on the national 
forests (Forest Service) 
(d) Blister rust control operations on lands under 
jurisdiction of Interior Department siiniaiiealane } 
of the Interior) _ ___- 6, 732 | 
(e) Cooperative blister rust control on State “and | 
privately owned lands (Entomology and Plant 


3, 000, 000 : Quarantine) . 055 | 





Subtotal 
p, G00, 000 Total reimbursable obligations - - 





Total obligations.......:........-. 5, 5, 714, 806 | 4, 158,458 | 6, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 








5, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 


79808—51—pt. 2———-29 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- 
Average number of all employees... ...................------ 


341 
932 
1,311 


340 
635 
966 





Personal service obligations: 


I I ln ia bp luli kin Que tiewalaindss 
Part-time and temporary positions___.__. 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__._........-..-..--. 
Payment above basic rates 


$1, 543, 660 
2, 279, 291 


$1, 385, 170 
1, 616, 760 
5, 142 

116, 693 





3, 123, 765 
67, 900 


Total personal service obligations. .....................- 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 





Net personal service obligations_...............--..----- 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


UND MEN WONNEE. ooo kak ce cb cannes dabensind ideals isi 
Travel 

TEI Nn, onc du clined oniddukekowem 
Capmmiention Gevwites... .. 2... ccc teed since 
Bn UN I OO i i wanccieccepnrenwoaddsivns 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services _ __ 

Services performed by other agenc EES RS 
ne st ce caeekudeadanteed 
Equipment. -___- 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities.............-----.--_- 
Taxes and OS REE ESOT cS SCRE a eee ego 
Contingency fund 





ee ne tin. ice oumabamac’ 5, 673, 888 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel __. 


20, 620 
231 


66 
nom Head vers tis etna rn inikicnkivakod 3 


Other contractual services : ae 960 
EE ET SO ODO 19, 006 
Equipment 32 





Total reimbursable obligations 





IB oS icc wenncdncncctiaitc eens 














Mr. Wuirren. Next we have the estimate for control of forest 
pests. We will insert pages 315 through 318 of the justification and 
pages 1 through 5 and 12 through 15 of the supplemental justifications 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


For the protection and preservation of forest resources of the United States, it is 
necessary to suppress and if possible eliminate destructive insect pests and diseases 
that threaten timber areas. Programs conducted under this appropriation are 
authorized by the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S. C., supp. 1, 594), the Lea Act 
(16 U.S. C. 594a), and the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, as amended (7 U.S. C. 
ge Activities include two types of work: 

Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and diseases, 
sedans the white-pine blister rust. 

2. Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest insect 
pests and tree diseases, and in cooperation with research units to recommend 
protective measures. 

The control programs are carried on jointly by Federal, State, and private 
agencies under the technical direction and leadership of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. The cooperating Federal agencies include the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and the National Park Service, Division of Land Utilization, 
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Bureau of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior. Survey work is primarily the 
responsibility of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

he programs are administered by existing field offices maintained by the several 
cooperating agencies in the affected forest regions. The personnel engaged in 
this work have been included in the statements of the cooperating agencies which 
appear elsewhere. 

Appropriated funds 

Estimated, 1951 1 $7, 528, 458 
Budget estimate, 1952 $9, 150, 000 


1 Includes anticipated supplemental of $370,000 and $2,079,458 available from prior-year balance. 


Summary of appropriations, 1951, and estimates, 1952 





Total antici- | 
pated avail- 
able, 1951! 


Budget 
estimates, 
1952 


Increase (+) 
Item 


or 
decrease (—) 





Control of forest pests: 
Forest Pest Control Act 


2 $2, 020, 000 | $5, 743, 000 
White-pine blister rust 


+$3, 723, 000 
3, 429, 000 3, 407, 000 — 22, 000 








Total appropriation or estimate +3, 701, 000 





5, 449, 000 | 9, 150, 000 





1 rey for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1952 budget estimate. 
2 Includes anticipated supplemental of $370,000 and excludes $2,079,458 available from prior-year balance 





| 
Gypsy and | Forest pest | White-pine 


brown-tail 


Control 
Act 


Blister 
rust 





Appropriation Act, 1951 _ ‘ 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214._......--.-.-.-.----- ni 
Anticipated supplemental 

Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to: 

“Salaries and expenses, Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion’’ for gypsy and brown tail moth control. __-- 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information”’ for 
distribution of motion pictures 


SNE Ei ccna bGadecoknutiinncicinanbmaneul 
I Bonin icc n sche sb cwcenbiecccedces 


$1, 650, 000 





$3, 490, 000 
—60, 750 


$5, 700, 000 
—60, 750 
+370, 000 


— 560, 000 
— 250 





3, 429, 000 
3, 407, 000 


5, 449, 000 
9, 150, 000 








Increase or decrease 








— 22, 000 | +3, 701, 000 





Note.—Although there is a net increase of $3,701,000 in direct appropriation shown above for 1952, there 
will be an increase of $1,621,542 in funds available for obligation in 1952 due to the availability of prior-year 
balance of $2,079.458 in the fiscal year 1951. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 (on the basis of available funds) 


Forest Pest Control Act: 

To strengthen detection and appraisal surveys -------_-_---- 

Increase for operations to control destructive forest pests on 
lands irrespective of ownership 

Decrease in the contingency fund for the control of forest 
ORR RIB 1 age eS a ARE tk a ie ais os AED in get ls bese 

Decrease due to elimination of prior year balance available in 
1951 ; 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 
costs previously paid from this appropriation 


+ $69, 000 
+3, 908, 000 
— 250, 000 
— 2, 079, 458 


— 4, 000 


Subtotal +1, 643, 542 
White pine blister rust: Decrease due to providing a direct appro- 
priation to the General Services Administration for certain pro- 
curement and leasing costs previously paid from this appropria- 
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Project statement (on the basis of available funds) 





Increase or decrease 


1951 (esti- 1952 (esti- 
mated) GSA mated) 
adjust- Other 








1. Forest Pest Control Act: 

(a) Detection and appraisal | 

_ RRL ae | $272, 957 +$69, 000 $350, 000 

(b) Operations to control de- | 
structive forest pests on 

lands irrespective of own- | 

ership 1, 797, 548 +1, 828, 542 4, 893, 000 

—250, 000 500, 000 


2, 070, 505 +1, 647,542 | 5, 743, 000 











2. White pine blister runs: 

(a) Leadership, coordination, 
«ud technical direction of 
white pine blister control 
(Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine) 727, 638 

(b) Blister rust quarantine en- 
forcement (Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine) - -- 14, 966 

(c) Blister rust control opera- 
tions on the national for- 
ests (Forest Service) 1, 901, 416 

(d) Blister rust control on lands 
under jurisdiction of In- 
terior Department (De- 
partment of the Interior) -- 556, 705 

(e) Cooperative blister rust con- 
trol on State and _pri- 
rr owned lands (En- 
tomology and Plant Quar- 
antine) 402, 65g 








Subtotal | —- 3, 603, 383 
Unobligated balance 108, 344 








Total available 5, 782, 232 7 +1, 647,542 | 9, 150, 000 





Transferred from: ‘‘Control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant 
ee, ES SES —250, 000 

Transferred in 1952 estimates to: 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Information, Department of 
Agriculture”’ +167 

“Salaries and expenses, Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, Agri- 


+569, 547 +560, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214. _____- +60, 750 
1949 appropriation available in 1950 —_- 
Anticipated supplemental, 1951 

1950 appropriation available in 1951___.| ! +2, 079, 458 | ' —2, 079, 458 





Total appropriation or estimate _- 7, 731, 000 5, 700, 000 




















1 Represents $1,782,318 unobligated balance of supplemental appropriation of $2,000,000 (available to June 
30, 1951) provided in the Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1950, approved on June 29, 1950, and $297,140 un- 
obligated balance of $750,000 (available to Dec. 31, 1950) appropriated in the Urgent Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1950, approved Mar. 27, 1950. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EstiMaTs, Fiscan YEAR 1951 
ConTROL OF Forest Pests, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Control of forest pests 
CE ELL LIL LEPTIN SOIT COIR $7, 158, 458 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 
Request (H. Doc. No. 67) 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The estimates provide for control work on infestations of spruce bark beetle in 
Colorado and the spruce budworm in Oregon and Washington. As stated in the 
House document, the estimated requirements for these two projects for the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1951 are $1,045,000, made up of $370,000 in this 
supplemental estimate, plus $675,000 from the 1951 contingency fund. The 
totals by control projects are: 


(a) Spruce bark beetle project in Colorado $345, 000 
(b) Spruce budworm project in Oregon and Washington 700, 000 


1, 045, 000 


The budget submission contemplates the release of $675,000 from the 1951 
contingency fund of $750,000, subject to approval of the estimate of $370,000, 
although the situation with respect to the release of the $675,000 from the con- 
tingency fund does not meet precisely the conditions for the use of the contingency 
fund as set forth in the President’s letter of March 3, 1950 (H. Doe. 495, 81st 
Cong.). The conditions set forth in House Document 495 are quoted below: 

“The contingent amount would be available for control operations beyond 
those which could be financed from basic funds. Projects would be considered 
individually and would be approved only if they fell in one of the following 
categories: 

“1. An incipient infestation of a pest new to this country. 

“2. An unforeseen emergency outbreak of major significance of a pest for 
which no control project had been provided. 

“*3. Rare situations where inspections incident to basic control operations 
disclose unforeseen infestations which threaten significant losses or would 
require larger expenditures if prompt action were delayed. In reviewing 
situations of this type, biological soundness and the importance of prompt 
action would be fully considered.” 

Based on the conditions quoted above it now appears that $675,000 of the con- 
tingency fund would not be used in the fiscal year 1951 for control projects which 
fully meet these requirements. In view of the urgent need for control work on 
the spruce budworm and Engelmann spruce bark beetle, however, the supple- 
mental estimate provides for the use of this balance in the contingency fund in 
lieu of including a similar amount in the supplemental estimate. 

The explanatory statements which follow describe the need for $1,045,000 for 
the two projects mentioned above. 

(a) Engelmann spruce bark beetle in Colorado, $335,000.—To continue control 
work on the large scale epidemic of the spruce bark beetle which threatens a total 
of 16 billion board-feet of Engelmann spruce and lodgepole pine in Colorado and 
Wyoming, with an estimated value of $96,000,000. Control work was started on 
this project with $2,000,000 appropriated in the Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1950, approved June 29, 1950. The $345,000 included in this estimate plus 
$150,000 presently available, will provide for inaugurating the control program 
in the 1951 season. The budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952 include $3,750,- 
000 for this project, of which $3,400,000 would be obligated between July 1 and 
December 31, 1951, and $350,000 during the period January 1 to June 30, 1952. 

The epidemic being controlled is a continuation and migration of an immense 
infestation by the Engelmann spruce bark beetles originating in the White River 
Plateau of western Colorado. The epidemic started as a result of severe wind- 
throw in 1939 on the White River Plateau. It spread unchecked and has killed 
practically all merchantable timber amounting to more than 8 billion feet in this 
area, 

In the early phases of the epidemic control was impractical because of war- 
time conditions and lack of knowledge of the life history and methods for effec- 
tive treatment of infested trees. After methods to control the beetle had been 
developed, control on the White River Plateau could not be undertaken because 
of the overwhelming beetle population. A system of annual surveys was insti- 
tuted to determine whether this beetle could successfully migrate distances of 10 
to 30 miles to new spruce areas. 

Surveys in the fall of 1949 indicated new major infestations had developed in 
the spruce areas lying across the Colorado River and its tributaries from the 
White River Plateau to the north, east, and south. The 1950 control program 
was instituted to reduce these new centers of infestations to endemic populations 
before large expansion would occur. Additional migrations from the White River 
Plateau were impossible because of complete depletion of host trees. 
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Values at stake-—The total volume of timber threatened by migration of these 
beetles across the Colorado River is approximately 16 billion board feet—-virtuall y 
all of the Engelmann spruce and a large portion of the lodgepole pine stands in 
Colorado and Wyoming. Practically all of this killed and threatened timber is 
within the national forests. In the largest sale made on the national forests 
outside of Alaska, totaling 4,565,000 cords of pulp timber on the White River 
and neighboring forests on which bidding occurred on March 29, 1950, a pre- 
liminary award has been made to the Columbine Development Co. at a price 
equivalent to more than $6 per thousand board feet. At this rate the commercial 
timber value of this threatened timber would be $96,000,000. 

The ultimate revenue which can be realized from the threatened timber is 
necessarily dependent on future developments. The spirited bidding to more 
than $6 per thousand board feet for the White River pulpwood offering is indica- 
tive of value trends which reflect, among other factors, the depletion of private 
virgin stands in the West. Indicative of such trends during the season of 1950 
are intensive investigations in the upper Rio Grande area by major California 
mill and the purchase of the mill at South Fork, also in the Rio Grande area, 
by a substantial concern in Chicago, which has plans for modernization of this 
mill. 

The Columbine Development Co. has been making excellent progress in its 
program to install a major pulp mill in the vicinity of Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
A plant site has been optioned and detailed analysis of the operation and pro- 
gram for construction of the plant has been made by the Ebasco Corp. he 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. of New York, one of the largest distributers of pulp and 
paper in the United States and Canada, will provide management and supervision 
for the operation, and sell the product. he plant will be of 225 tons daily 
capacity and will produce high-grade bleached sulfate pulp, badly needed for 
defense purposes. An application for a certificate of necessity to construct the 
plant and a loan under the Defense Production Act were filed on January 11. 

This plant will call for an investment of over $20,000,000 and will support in 
the neighborhood of 600 wage earners and their dependents. Permanent opera- 
tion of such a plant is dependent upon successful control of this insect epidemic. 

Results in 1950.—In the 1950 control program 784,072 trees were successfully 
treated. The average cost per tree treated was $2.26 as compared to an estimate 
of $4 per tree. Since the funds available were $885,000 less than the amount 
requested and did not become available until about July 1, it was necessary to 
adjust the control program by the elimination of work in the Rabbit Ears area 
where likelihood of damaging spread was considered less significant. It was also 
necessary to do substantially less work in the Red Table Mountain area than had 
been planned. 

(In analyzing this project it must be kept constantly in mind that the Engel- 
mann spruce bark beetle has a 2-year life cycle. New broods of insects from 
trees attacked in 1948, for example, did not migrate and attack new trees until 
the early summer of 1950. In the treating season of 1950 it was possible to treat 
trees attacked in 1948 until about July 10, trees attacked in 1949 during the 
entire season, and trees attacked in 1950 after about August 1.) 

The prime objective of the 1950 control program was to treat trees attacked in 
1949. The over-all effectiveness of this contro] work will not be finally demon- 
strated until the fall of 1951 after the new broods of beetles from the trees at- 
tacked in 1949 have attacked new trees. Attacks of new trees during the season 
of 1950 came from trees infested in 1948 which was not possible to treat in any 
substantial volume in 1950. By August 1950 it became evident that more new 
trees were being infested in the vicinity of control areas than had been antici- 
pated. Since the number of 1948 attacked trees within the control areas was 
minor, it was evident that these 1950 attacks came from beetle broods which had 
migrated from some distance. . 

The two possible sources of such migrations are the Rabbit Ears (south) area 
and the Castle Peak area. Accordingly, the control program was adjusted to 
treat 1949 attacks in the Castle Peak area which is the closer source of migrating 
beetles. 

A thorough survey of infested trees was made in the fall of 1950. This survey 
indicated that untreated 1949 attacks amounted to 143,000 trees in the north 
Rabbit Ears area, 150,000 trees on Castle Peak, and 200,000 trees in Red Table 
area. In addition, in the south Rabbit Ears area there are an unestimated num- 
ber of 1949 attacks (possibly 200,000) which are widely scattered and which to a 
considerable degree will be absorbed by interspersed lodgepole pine. Beetles 
which enter a lodgepole pine are unable to produce a new generation. 
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The survey indicated that, including Castle Peak but excluding south Rabbit 
Ears area, the number of 1950 attacks is 1 ,543,500 trees. 

Pian of work.—On January 27, 1950 (H. Doe. No. 455) there was submitted 
to the Congress a $4,500,000 supplemental request of which $2,885,000 was 
indicated for control expenditure on the Colorado spruce bark beetle during the 
1950 control season. In late June 1950 an appropriation was made of $2,000,000 
for this purpose. The present supplemental estimate of $345,000, plus an 
amount of $3,400,000 in the 1952 budget estimates are needed to provide a Means 
for continuation of this control project during calendar year 1951. 

In the season of 1951 it is proposed to spend $3,745,000 as indicated above, 

plus $150,000 of presently available 1951 funds, for the treatment of 1 ,643, 000 
nae. Of this total, depending upon earliness of the season, it is hoped ‘to treat 
approximately 75, 000 1949 attacks on Castle Peak and 25, 000 in rig Red Table 
area. The total treatment of 1949 attacked trees both in the season of 1950 
and 1951 should result in a substantial reduction in the number of attacked trees 
in the summer of 1951. In the Red Table Mountain area a substantial number 
of 1951 attacks, possibly as many as 500,000, is anticipated. In the Rabbit Ears 
noith area possibly an equal number of 1951 attacks may occur. However, 
migration from either of these areas is not probable because there is an abundance 
of new host trees still within them. 

The 1951 treatment of 1,543,000 trees attacked in 1950 should reduce the new 
attacks in 1952 to minor proportions except for such amounts of beetles as may 
migrate from the south Rabbit Ears area. The number of 1952 attacks from 
this source within the control areas is problematical but should not exceed 500,000 
trees. 

The balance remaining in the $2,000,000 supplemental appropriation of June 
1950, which is available for expenditure until et 30, 1951, is $150,000. This 
$150,000 plus the $345,000 requested in this estimate and the $3,400,000 included 
for the season of 1951 in the 1952 budget estimates, will be used to reestablish 
camps and conduct control work from about June 1 until approximately October 1. 
Early availability of funds is extremely important because of the short working 
season. 

The total program for the season of 1952 would be based on survey results to 
be obtained in the late fall of 1951, but present indications are that it would com- 
prise primarily somewhere in the neighborhood of treatment of 500,000 1951 
attacks in the Red Table area and 500,000 in the north Rabbit Ears area plus 
treatment of 500,000 1952 attacks in various portions of the control area arising 
out of migrations from the south Rabbit Ears area. Hence the plan of attack 
on this tremendous infestation envisions treatment of the anticipated volume of 
infestation which occur both in 1951 and 1952 by the end of the treating season of 
1952. When this has been accomplished, unless unforeseen developments should 
intervene, further control needs should be in considerably lesser amounts. 

Based on presently available field survey data and the best judgment of those 
intimately acquainted with the entomological and operational phases of this 
project the best estimate that can be made at this time is that after fiscal year 
1952 over a period of 5 years a total of $5 million will be needed to terminate this 
epidemic. 

Funds available for obligation 





Presently | Revised | 
| available, | estimate, | Difference 
1951 1951 
| } | 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
| 
Appropriation or estimate $5, 700,900 | $6,070,000 +-$370, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘ Forest development roads and trails, De pe art- | 
ment of Agriculture,’ pursuant to 5 U. S. C. 572- | 250, } —250, 000 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 5, 450, 5, 820, 000 +370, 000 
Prior year balance available - - -- | 2, 329, 458 | 2, 329, 458 | 


Total available for macnn | 7, 779, 458 | 8, 149, 458 | +370, 000 
Savings under sec. 1214 _ - ee wae det usin | 0, 75 —60, 750 


Obligations incurred | , 718, 7 8, O88, 708 +370, 000 
Cc omparative transfer to— 
‘Salaries and expenses, Entomology and Plant Qu: wrantine, | 
Agricultural Research Administration” — 560, 000 — 560, 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, De iced 
ment of Agriculture’’ ’ 


Total direct obligations. _.............--- Paeenen te sual 7, 158, 458 | 7, 528, 458 | +370, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


Presently 
available, 
951 


Revised 
estimate, 
951 


Difference 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1, Forest Pest Control Act: 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys. _ _ - 
(b) Operations to control destructive forest pests on lands 
irrespective of ownership 
(c) Contingency fund 


Subtotal 


2. White pine blister rust: 
(a) Leadership, coordination, and technical direction of 


white pine blister rust control (Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine) 
(6) Blister rust quarantine enforcement (Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine) : 
(c) Blister rust control operations on the national forests 
(Forest Service) . - . 
(d) Blister rust control operations on lands under jurisdic- 


tion of the Interior Department (Department of the 
Interior) 


(e) Cooperative blister rust control on State and privately 
owned lands (Entomology and Plant Quarantine) - - 


Subtotal 


$281, 000 
2, 698, 458 
750, 000 





3, 729, 458 











725, 450 
15, 600 
1, 805, 500 


527, 650 
354, 800 


725, 450 
15, 600 | 
1, 805, 500 | 


527, 650 
354, 800 








3, 429, 000 





3, 429, 000 








7, 158, 458 





7, 528 458 


+370, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Presently 
available, 
1 


Revised es- 
timate, 1951 


Difference 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 
Average number of all employees . 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions.......___._- 
Payment enews baie rebee..c. . <2. cs. 5 oe ek 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal service obligations... 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


T rave baden 

7 ransportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction. 

Other contractual services ___- 

Services performed by other agenc ies 

Supplies and materials. 

Equipment Re Saee 

Taxes and assessments_______- 
Contingency fund 


eG BEIGE . oo oho ck. vn ccwenewcsewmnnnweeue | 


| 
! 
| 341 
932 | 
1,311 


341 
960 





1, 339 








$1, 543, 660 
2, 279, 291 
227, 466 


$1, 543, 660 
2, 354, 291 
227, 466 





4, 050, 417 


4, 125, 417 
62, 440 





_ 3% 987, 977 


4, 062, 977 








3, 987, 977 | 
157, 000 
62, 065 | 
18, 719 | 
62, 150 | 


4, 062, 977 | 
169, 000 | 
63, 065 
19, 019 
64, 850 

6, 900 
926, 306 
118, 750 | 

1, 078, 316 


+75, 000 
+12, 000 





7, 528, 458 | 


+370, 000 
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Mr. Wuirrten. I presume that the best course of procedure will be 
to take up the supplemental request and then go to the general item. 

Mr. Granoer. I think it works well if we do it that way, Mr. 
Chairman, it leads chronologically into the regular appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your general statement. 


Spruce Bark BEETLE AND Spruce Bupworm ProJects 


Mr. Grancer. The supplemental request is for $370,000 which is 
to be used in part for that portion of the Colorado Engelmann spruce 
bark beetle project which should be undertaken before the beginning 
of the next fiscal year, in part for the Oregon-Washington spruce 
budworm project which also must be initiated if undertaken before 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. $345,000 of the $370,000 is 
proposed for the Colorado project and $25,000 for the Oregon-Wash- 
ington spruce budworm project. 

Now those funds are only a part, of course, of what will be needed 
for those two undertakings. In addition to the $345,000 for the 
Colorado project sought in this supplemental, there is $150,000 
available from funds previously appropriated for this project which 
can be used to initiate the project until June 30, 1951, when the 
remainder of the sum sought is made available. 

Now in order to round out the Colorado project an additional 
amount of $3,400,000 for the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1952 is 
proposed for inclusion in the regular appropriation for the fiscal year 
1952, making a total for that project of $3,895,000 in the calendar year 
1951. 

For the Oregon-Washington spruce budworm project, $25,000 in 
the supplemental is proposed to be supplemented by drawing upon the 
present contingency to the extent of $675,000, making a total of 
$700,000 to be available this fiscal year and $200,000 for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1951, is proposed to be made available in the 
appropriation for 1952, making a total of $900,000 to carry the Fed- 
eral share of that undertaking in the calendar year 1951. 

Those constitute the bulk of the insect control projects proposed to 
be undertaken in the calendar year 1951. 

The proposal for the regular appropriation includes $350,000 for the 
Colorado job to be used in the spring of 1952 before the end of the 
fiscal year and an amount of $700,000 for the Oregon-Washington 
spruce budworm project to be used in the same way. So that there 
is an attempt here to provide for as far ahead as can be reasonably 
foreseen for those two specific projects, recognizing that it is not pos- 
sible this far ahead to make as precise a statement of what is needed 
as it will be somewhat later. 

Then the remainder of the proposal for fiscal year 1952 involves an 
increase, $69,000, for surveys, making a total of $350,000 for this pur- 
pose, $500,000 contingency, and $243,000 for miscellaneous small 
projects. That is a kind of interlarded situation there, because of the 
relation between the proposed supplemental, funds still available, and 
funds proposed for inclusion in the regular appropriation for fiscal 
year 1952. The financial aspects of this program are complicated. I 
have a summary statement which may clarify the estimates. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 





Tent yet Fiscal year 1952 





To June 30, July 1 to Jan. 1 to 
951 Dec. 31, 1951 | June 30, 1952 





Colorado eg bark beetle project: 
Available from previous appropriation 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 67) 
Budget estimate, 1952 





Total, calendar year 1951- 
Total, fiscal year 1952, $3,750,000. 








Oregon spruce budworm project: 
Supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 67) 
Release of contingency fund 
Budget estimate, 1952 








Total, calendar year 1951__. 
Total, fiscal year 1952, $900,000. 














Mr. GranGer. I should think perhaps for your purpose it might be 
best to discuss the two large projects in greater detail and then what- 
ever you would like to have on the smaller projects. 

Mr. Wuirren. What change has there been in your original 
estimates as to how much money it would take to complete these 
programs? What was your estimate to begin with as to what it 
would take to handle the spruce bark beetle project in Colorado and 
the spruce budworm project in Washington? 

Mr. GranGer. We had no estimates that we were able to stand on 
at all for the Colorado project because it was of immense proportions, 
it was something that involved beetle habits with which we were not 
too familiar at that time and it involved also a question of wind cur- 
rents which might, if they come in their normal order, limit the spread 
and if they come in an abnormal order might cause the spread to the 
whole Engelmann spruce stand in that area. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you mean that this committee was not told 
that we were getting into something that would go on indefinitely? 

Mr. GranGer. Oh, no; we told you that perhaps there would be a 
need for another $1 million. 

Mr. Meuicuar. The figure I remember, was that it might come as 
high as $6 million on the Colorado spruce. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your request last year was for how much? 

Mr. Meticuar. The initial request was $2,885,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of which you received $2 million? 

Mr. Menicnar. Of which we received $2 million. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You have asked how much this year? 

Mr. GranGer. $370,000 in this supplemental, of which $345,000 is 
for the Colorado project. 

Mr. Warren. Which would be $2,370,000 for that purpose. 

Now, what is your request for next year? 

Mr. Grancer. The total request for the Colorado project for fiscal 
year 1952 is $3,750,000, of which $3,400,000 is for the period July | 
to December 31, 1951, and $350,000 for the last half of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to get the entire picture as to the full 
cost of this work. 
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Mr. GranGer. That is the figure I am trying to give you as to 
what it will take to do the job through the working season of 1951. 

Mr. Wuitren. Well now, does that get the job done? 

Mr. Grancer. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. Wuirren. How long are we going to have to spend this money? 
There is no way in the world to control beetles completely, I take it, 
from your picture, and from your statements. There is no way the 
Government can stand the expense, I take it, to provide continuous 
control of insects in this type of timber. Whether we should go along 
or not depends in my mind on what it is going to take to get this 
job done. 

We were told last year that you had a given job and that it would 
take so much money in your best judgment to do it and we do not 
want to get started on something that will be an emergency for 16 
years. We want to know what you can do and what we can expect. 

Mr. Grancer. I am sure we did not give you a firm figure last 
vear; we could not have done that. We may have given you an 
approximate estimate of what it might run into. As Mr. Melicher 
says, we were talking then in terms of $6,000,000. Now we find that 
it will be a considerably larger undertaking than that. But on your 
general point there, Mr. Chairman, I think it has been proven pretty 
conclusively in a good many places that we can stop the spread of 
infestation. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You can stop the spread if you take into considera- 
tion the various enemies. 

Mr. Grancer. The enemies help us, the woodpecker is helpful, 
but the woodpecker is ineffectual in dealing adequately with a problem 
of this size. 

Mr. Wuirren. You estimate this timber to be worth $96 million. 
Since most of it goes into wood pulp, I wonder whether we are not 
putting in too much money for the value of the product we are dealing 
with. And I just cannot see any point in a continuing program like 
this without a State contribution. 

Mr. GranGcer. The Federal Government is the owner of the timber, 
the State does not own any of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You must have some idea of how much it is going 
to cost and when you will get through. 

Mr. Grancer. Our best estimate is that after this fiscal year, if we 
get the money we are talking about here, there may be another 
$5 million involved. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which would mean that you are spending how 
much? 

Mr. GranGer. Perhaps as much as $12 or $13 million on the whole 
thing. . 

Mr. Wuirren. Off hand I think you can quit now so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. Grancer. We think that there are pretty important values at 
stake there. Spruce, you know, is the most valuable pulpwood in the 
world. 

Mr. Wuirren. But this type spruce, the record showed last year, 
was not nearly as valuable as the other spruce. 

Mr. Granaer. Oh, yes; it is even a little better. 

Mr. Wuitren. Maybe for pulpwood. 
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Mr. Grancer. That is what spruce wood is chiefly valuable for, 
pulpwood. 

Mr. AnpersEN. What is the State of Colorado doing in this line of 
work? Of course, these are national forests, but it does affect the 
citizens in that area and the welfare of the State. 

Mr. Grancer. It affects the economy potentially of a certain part 
of the State there. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the State doing? 

Mr. GranGer. They are not doing anything, Mr. Andersen, and 
it has never been intended that the State would contribute anything 
toward the protection of national forest timber. There is no record 
of anything such as that in insect control or other activities relating 
to the protection of our national forest timber from fire or bugs or any 
other hazards. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does the State of Colorado have timber areas 
either owned by the State or individuals into which this beetle is apt 
to spread if it is not controlled? 

Mr. Grancer. They have one forest considerably to the eastward 
of where this infestation is which is largely lodgepole pine. Lodge- 
pole pine is not very susceptible to this beetle, although it sometimes 
goes into the pine if it runs out of the spruce. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. You would say then that it is almost entirely a 
Federal matter? 


Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last year, as I recall it, you based a lot of your 
justification on the watershed factor. This is not strictly a Federal 
matter, is it? 

Mr. Grancer. The national forests were set up primarily to pro- 
tect watersheds and supply timber, so that is one of the basic purposes 
of the national forests, you see, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to discount the value of the water- 
shed but I mean all the value of that is not to the Federal Government. 
That would be of just as much interest to the State, would it not? 

Mr. Granaer. Of course a great deal of water that rises in Colo- 
rado is used in other States, it goes down into Utah, California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico into Mexico. Would you expect those States 
to contribute to this in Colorado? 


CONTROL OF SPRUCE BARK BEETLE 


Mr. Wuirren. Organizationally speaking, how is this program in 
Colorado handled? You have the local force; who do they report to? 

Mr. Grancer. The project is under the general direction of our 
regional forester at Denver but under him was a very thoroughly 
experienced man who had had very successful experience in operating 
on other projects of this nature. He was the one that handled that 
big job up in Idaho a few years ago where we killed the tussock moth 
dead in its tracks on over 400,000 acres of land. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think the people that had 
the project in their charge did a perfectly magnificent job. They 
started out way after they should have been expected to undertake 
the job and they got together 1,000 men and all the equipment, the 
chemicals, and got these roads in there and got the thing going in 
almost no time at all. Instead of having some 500,000 trees to spray 
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as we had originally estimated could be done with $2 million, they 
sprayed nearly 800,000. They did it at a cost of $2.26 a tree instead 
of the estimated cost of $4. Not having had any personal part in 
this, I think I can brag extravagantly over the phenomenal job and 
it shows that an undertaking of this size can be carried on successfully 
and economically. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you spray the trees which are dead through 
infestation? 

Mr. Grancer. No; the trees are in all stages of dying after the 
beetles get into them. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The beetles have left those particular trees, is 
that it? 

Mr. Grancer. After the beetles leave the trees, there is no point 
in spraying them. 

One of the features we spoke of Jast year with reference to the 
desirability of this undertaking was the anticipated installation of a 
large pulp and paper mill to utilize both the dead and the green timber 
in this area on a perpetual basis. That project is getting closer and 
closer to realization and the present estimate is that they will be in 
full production by December 1952, which is contingent of course on 
their getting 

Mr. Wuirten. What disturbs me, Mr. Granger, is the estimates for 
this whole project were much less last year than the present figure 
would indicate. The representations, as I recall it, made to us at 
that time, were that less than $6 million would meet the problem. 
And that estimate was based on a cost of $4 per tree. 

You have developed this new system of treatment, and your figures 
show that cost is only $2.23 per tree, and yet you have jumped from 
$6 million to over $13 million. 

Now we have had it out with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine for two straight years about this matter of getting their 
foot in the door and from there on emergencies just keep arising. [ 
am just wondering, if we go along with the second year on this project, 
what we will find out next year. I think it is a pertinent question 
because there is a limit as to what the Government can do. 

Mr. Grancer. I think there is too. 

Mr. Wuirren. What it will finally cost should be considered in 
whether you begin a project or not. 

Mr. Grancer. I agree with you that that is a pertinent question; 
that you are entitled to ask how we came to be so far off. Although 
when you look at my language in the testimony I made no firm state- 
ment. 1 tried to be careful about it. 

Mr. WuirtrteNn. I am relying entirely upon recollection and I do not 
recall who said it. , 

Mr. Grancer. Well, it is a surprising thing in one way that the 
figure has changed so radically but on the other hand this infestation 
has spread over and scattered over a pretty large area and it is quire 
difficult in a short time to get an accurate determination of the number 
of trees that you have to treat. 

Now this year, while ‘the project was under way, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine made a much more exhaustive 
survey, in which we helped them, to determine the location of the 
areas and the number of trees in each area that needed treatment and 
again, without being able to say to you that the estimate is 100 percent 
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dependable, we do feel that it is much more reliable then anything we 
had when we came before you last year. It shows that there are many 
more trees to be treated there than we had anticipated. We feel that 
whatever we do there, Mr. Chairman, even if we should not carry the 
thing to a conclusion, that whatever we do there on any sizable scale 
is worth while. 

Now a very moderate estimate or safe estimate, we feel, is that for 
every tree we spray we save infestation in three more trees. That is 
pretty conservative. So that we are doing something there which 
we feel perfectly certain will diminish the extent of the spread and 
the resulting damage. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. When you mention carrying the thing to a con- 
clusion, Mr. Granger, do you mean that it is possible to eradicate 
these beetles entirely through that area? 

Mr. GranGer. We feel that it is possible to reduce it to what is 
known as endemic proportions, which means just the natural infesta- 
tion you find most everywhere in a normal timber stand and that has 
certainly proven to be the case in other areas, with other insects. 

Mr. Anprersen. There is no question in your opinion, but what 
it can be done? 

Mr. Grancer. We have only our experience in a good many other 
places to go by, Mr. Andersen, and therefore it is our best judgment 
that it can be done. Of course we are in no shape to guarantee it. 
We think it is well worth taking the risk because of the values that 
are there and that are becoming increasingly important. It is really 
amazing the extent to which timber is coming into demand. We have 
gotten sawmills and installations in Colorado areas now with an 
immediate prospect for the utilization of this timber which were not 
thought of 5 years ago. This stuff, you know, is being shipped 
now 40,000 and 50,000 cords a year to mills in Wisconsin. 

Up in Montana they want to ship 85,000 cords of lodge pole pine 
to Wisconsin next year. Lodge pole pine is going to form the basis 
of a new undertaking out in Oregon and Washington of a pulpmill 
that is going to be put in. It is a species of wood that has been 
allowed to lay around without use in those States. We think it is 
not improper to stress the importance of saving timber of this kind. 

Mr. Wurrren. Any further question with regard to the Colorado 
situation? 

Mr. Srigter. Mr. Chairman, I observed by the motion picture 
which we just saw, the statement was made that the only effective 
way to destroy these bark beetles was to completely bathe the tree. 
Now if that is true, I am wondering how you expect to destroy the 
beetle completely by aerial spraying of infested areas with DDT 
solution which cannot possible completely bathe the tree. 

Mr. Granger. We do not expect to do that on this kind of project 
where we spray from the air because that is used for the spruce bud 
worm out in Oregon and Washington which gets out and feeds on the 
ends of the twig and is out in the open where you can get at him. 
This fellow is under the bark. I think perhaps you are reading from 
the second part of the statement. 

Mr. Stricter. I beg your pardon. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the in- 
vestigators made statements in their report which add to your feeling 
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of doubt about this project and which have not been covered by what 
[have said. I understood that you did make available to the Bureau 
of Entomology a portion of the report of the investigators related to 
their work and I wondered if there was still something you do not 
think has been adequately commented on? If so, we would be glad 
to comment on it at this time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No further questions. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM 


Mr. Warrren. Turning to the next control program for which you 
are asking for supplementals, the spruce budworm in the States of 
Washington and Oregon, how much money did you have in the present 
year, how much deficiency are you asking and what is your request 
for next year? 

Mr. Grancer. Well, for the last year, for the Federal part of it, 
we spent $773,000. We are asking for $900,000 to carry the Federal 
part of it for the next working season. 

Now if you will turn to the last page of the supporting sheets 
before you get to the green sheets there, Mr. Chairman, you will see a 
breakdown as to the area and cost between Federal lands, State and 
county lands, and private lands. That shows for the Federal lands 
themselves about $778,000 and then the Federal contribution is 25 
percent of doing the job on private lands, something over $94,000, 
making a total of $872,000 and then an additional $28,000 for entomo- 
logical services, making a total of $900,000 proposed to be used on 
that undertaking in the current calendar year. 

Now, that is half of what now we believe remains to be done as far 
as we can tell at the present time. So we will be asking the same 
amount for the next year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Next fiscal year? 

Mr. GranGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Will that get the job done? 

Mr GranGer. We do not like to ask for it that far ahead because 
it is better to base your requests on a survey made at a later date but 
so far as we can see now, that will clean up the bulk of the job unless 
there is some unforeseen development. 

There again, that is not a guaranty. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many permanent employees do you have in 
connection with these two projects, or are you doing it with your 
regular staff? 

Mr. GranGer. Part of it is done with the regular staff. I do not 
know, Mr. Wold, will this tabulation cover the permanent employees? 
Some of these employees are not permanent. 

Mr. Woup. There are no permanent employees paid from the 
supplemental funds of the fiscal year 1951, however, a few will be 
obtained to head up the project. 

Mr. Grancer. We try to carry the permanents of course, out of 
ihe regular appropriation. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I think that is the right thing to do, Mr. Granger. 
There is certainly no need of letting a staff of men sitting around 
during the winter doing nothing. 
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Mr. Grancer. No, we do not do that. 

Now you see the pattern of that spruce budworm project is different 
because there it is both State and private lands and each part carries 
it share of the job. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. I was thinking, when I made my remark, about 
the Colorado situation in the beetle control work, which is seasonal. 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Back to this spruce bark beetle. You estimated 
last year that you needed to treat 725,000 trees according to the 
investigator’s report to us. How many trees have you already treated? 

Mr. Grancer. Nearly 800,000; 784,082. 

Mr. Wurrren. And you are just a fourth through instead of being 
finished. The investigators seriously question the practicality of it 
and that is the basis on which I have been putting my questions. The 
investigators state that there is no assurance that the treatment of 
785,000 trees as proposed by the forest service, will control the 
Engelmann spruce bark beetle. They say that the timber for lumber 
purposes is not great, the total stumpage in Colorado in the past 10 
years amounting to only $706,000. 

Mr. Grancer. That does not take into account the values that are 
established in this contract we have with this pulp mill. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true. 

Mr. Granger. Anyhow, Mr. Chairman, if we only got $1 a thou- 
sand for this stuff, the value that arises from an industry like this 
pulp mill is many, many times what the Government would get in the 
form of stumpage returns both locally and to the Federal Government. 
So it is an important economic resource which creates wealth. 

Mr. WuirreNn. These investigators say that there was little to indi- 
cate that this work would have anything to do with the pulp mill, 
anything to do with the location of it. As to that, I do not know. 
What disturbs me is that the estimate last year was that 725,000 trees 
would have to be sprayed at an estimated cost of $4 per tree. Now 
that we have provided $2 million, we find that you treated 100,000 
more trees than you estimated was necessary to do the job last year 
and we find that it is going to cost six times what we already spent. 

That is what makes it tough for this committee to go along with 
your requests. Estimates in this instance just seem to be completely 
‘“‘ouesstimates.”’ 

Mr. Grancer. | wish it were possible to make the determination 
of just what is ahead of us but you cannot do it any more than you 
can do it on the fire season. One year we spend $3 million fighting 
fires and the next vear it may be $7 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. | do not see how we can do that without your 
making a thorough survey before asking us to appropriate money. 
You might ask us for money to make a survey before we get into a 
program requiring $13 million. 

Mr. GranGer. You see, you can go out in an area of land and 
count the precise number of trees, but you cannot tell how many trees 
will be infested from one year to another. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course, you have planes and helicopters to see 
how it looks from the air, but you cannot tell exactly even then. 
However, you are supposed to be experts in the field, men who have 
devoted their lives to this work, and we rely on you. And it disturbs 
us to find that you are about one-sixth right. 
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Mr. Grancer. It upsets us too. We have not been as far off on 
smaller projects. 

Mr. Warren. Then the other side of it is that, having had experi- 
ence with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, we do 
not know when they will get started on these things and let us know 
about it after they get the thing going. 

Mr. Grancer. Of course you will have to spread the burden of it 
on the Forest Service too because we are the ones recommending the 
project. They have given us their best service in the survey but we 
are the ones that have to decide whether on the basis of what they 
found out, we should recommend going ahead with it. 

Mr. WuirreNn. It is a serious question, and I know the local people 


_ are behind these things. When the local people help by contributing, 


it assists to a great extent. 

Mr. Grancer. Of course whatever we save here belongs entirely 
to the Federal Government and all the revenue from its utilization 
goes to the Federal Government, so there is that compensating feature. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right, but in all Colorado during a 10-year 
period up to last year, they sold only $706,000 worth of timber. If 
your ‘‘guesstimate”’ is as much off on the value of the timber as it 
was on the cost of getting it done, instead of the value of the timber 
being $96 million, it might be an entirely different figure. 

Mr. Grancer. There is no “‘guesstimate”’ on this. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are basing that on what you sold certain stump- 
age for. There are a thousand things that enter into whether timber 
on this several hundred thousand acres of land will have the value of 
that which has been sold, such as whether the war will be over and 
whether there will be a demand for timber. 

I do say that if you are as far wrong on that estimate as the other, 
you could easily divide the $96 million by 16 which could mean a 
much smaller value. 

Mr. Grancer. We do not sell any of that timber for $1 a thousand. 
Supposing you reduced it to $2 a thousand, that would be $32,000,000 
just in stumpage alone and then you have all the other revenues 
created there by the use of the timber in a big undertaking like the 
pulp mill. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. How much in access roads will you have to put in 
to get out that $32,000,000 worth of stumpage? 

Mr. Granger. We do not have to build any roads. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Can you guarantee that to the committee? 

Mr. Granecer. All the roads that will need to be built to get this 
pulpwood out to the proposed mill will be built by the operators. 

Mr. Mason. Those roads will result from this pulpwood sale which 
is the largest sale made in the United States. They are responsible 
for that road construction. 


SALE OF PuLpwoop To ComMPANIES REcEIVING LOANS UNDER DEFENSE 
Propuctrion Act 


Mr. Wuirren. Have you already sold that pulpwood? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are you selling it on a firm basis? Is this pulp- 
mill sound financially, or is it gambling on what it can get for the 
product? Can it be held to the contract or is it just a means of 
getting them started? 
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Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, I think the best guaranty of the 
likelihood of this being a sound venture is two things, first, it has back 
of it the engineering and construction services of what they call 
EBASCO which is part of the Electric Bond and Share, a big outfit. 
It has back of it for the operation of the mill Perkins-Goodwin, one 
of the two largest wholesale pulpwood operators in the United States, 
and I have a letter from them and they say they will be willing to put 
in three and a half million dollars. I have three letters, in fact, one 
from Perkins-Goodwin, one from EBASCO, and then a third one from 
Columbine Development Co. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have them. 

Mr. GranGcer. They are big reliable outfits which gives assurance 
that this will be a going concern. This was not a defense project, 
this thing began long before Korea. It will be valuable in the defense 
effort, however. 

Mr. Horan. On the justification you put it on a defense basis. 

Mr. GranG_er. It says that it will be of added importance from that 
standpoint. 

Mr. Horan. I am not trying to deny that, but it says— 


rs ay ge for certificate of necessity for constructing the plant and the loan 
under the Defense Production Act were filed on January 11. 


Mr. GranGer. I see what you mean. That is true, but the project 
itself— 

Mr. Wuitren. Now we may be getting into something; this is a 
loan. Is the Federal Government putting this mill up? 

Mr. Grancer. The Federal Government may loan money. They 
have applied for a loan from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. What will the amount of the loan be? 

Mr. Mason. The project is approximately a $20-million project. 

Mr. Wuirren. Whose $20 million, the Federal Government, or 
some private firm? 

Mr. Mason. The loan application is for $16.5 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. About the $4 million they are putting up. Is that 
the know-how, the engineering plans, the architectural part of it, or 
$4 million in cash? 

Mr. Mason. In this letter from Perkins-Goodwin they say that 
they are ready to put up $3,500,000 for this thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is still something of a gamble. It may be a good 
gamble but it is something of a gamble. 

My chief quarrel with the Forest Service is not laying the stuff on 
the table. You are going to come out all right with this committee 
and with me, if you do. We find out this vear that in addition to the 
appropriated funds you had $5 million extra which was in the justi- 
fication but it took Mr. Roberts to find it. 

As long as I am on this committee, I hope you will lay your stuff 
on the line. I am not shooting at any individual. You folks are hard 
working and patriotic, but if your relations are going to continue from 
year to year, it will help a lot to lay the suff out on the table so we can 
arrive at what I hope will be a fair conclusion. 

Mr. Granger. Mr. Chairman, what have we failed to lay on the 
table here? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Well, in this instance, the impression that I have 
gotten was that an outside group was coming in and putting in a 
paper mill and that they are fixing to buy this timber at a price which 
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would make the timber worth $96 million. It now develops that, 
instead of an outside group coming in and putting up the mill, the 
Government is putting in 85 percent of the money and it is a gamble 
as to whether you will get the $96 million or not. You are not dealing 
with a solvent purchaser but you are depending on whether the mill 
works out and whether they will be able to repay the Government. 
You have not said that was not true, but I do think that the hearing 
would lead one to believe that we had made a firm sale to a solvent 
purchaser. 

Mr. Grancer. We have in here a statement to the effect that the 
application for the certificate of necessity and a loan under the 
Defense Production Act was filed January 11. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was referring to the testimony. 

Mr. Grancer. If I neglected to bring that out in my oral testimony, 
certainly it is the last thing we want to do, is to get money under false 
pretenses. We do not ever want to be vulnerable to that kind of 
criticism. We do feel that with the people back of this thing, there is 
a great assurance of its being successful. 

Mr. Wurrren. We do not know that that is not true. There are 
a lot of good gambles. I am not trying to quarrel with that thing, 
I just did not understand it, and it may be my own failure to check 
the matter. 

Mr. Grancer. I think they have deposited $100,000? 

Mr. Mason. $25,000 filed as earnest money that they will lose if 
they do not go through with it. Of course that does not necessarily 
mean that they will go through with it but it is evidence of good faith. 
In addition the company has spent more than $100,000 for legal 
engineering and other development expenses. 

Mr. Horan. Do you know the nature of the defense loan that they 
have asked for? 

Mr. GranGer. It is under the Defense Production Act, Mr. Horan, 
which allows for loans which contribute to the defense. I do not 
know whether they filed for short-term amortization or not but that 
is one of the provisions of the Defense Production Act, that on certain 
conditions they may be allowed short-term amortization. 

Mr. Horan. Does anyone else know about this? Are there any 
clauses which would give them nonrecourse provisions on any part of 
the loan? 

Mr. Mason. I don’t quite understand you, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. Are there any provisions that could give them non- 
recourse provision? In other words, is there any part of this loan 
that they are not required to pay back? 

Mr. Grancer. No; it is a straight loan and has to be paid back. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. Of course, I presume the only security is the 
property of the particular corporation set up to administer this 
particular project, Is that not the case? 

Mr. GranGer. I assume that would be the only security they would 
have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Electric Bond & Share, for example, do not put up 
security then ee for this loan? 

Mr. Macon. The loan will be a first mortgage on the plant to be 
constructed. 

Mr. ANpersen. Only upon the plant but not upon anything up and 
beyond the plant? No bank would finance. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we thank you. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SUPPLEMENTAL EstimaTE To ConTINGENCY Funp 


Mr. WHEELER. Before we leave the forest-pest item, Mr. Chairman, 
there is an item explained in the justification that I think we ought 
to call to your attention orally too, and that is the relationship of this 
supplemental estimate to this so-called contingency fund that was 
provided last year. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that in the record. I had 
checked that, but we will be glad to have you present it. 

Mr. Wueeter. While the supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 
1951 which is before the committee is in the amount of $370,000, the 
financial requirements to June 30, 1951, total $1,045,000, as follows: 


Spruce-bark-beetle project in Colorado $345, 000 
Spruce-budworm project in Oregon and Washington 700, 000 


1, 045, 000 

If the committee agrees, the Budget Bureau will permit the use for 
this work of $675,000 of the $750,000 contingency fund established 
in the 1951 appropriation act, leaving only the $370,000 to be supplied 
in the supplemental appropriation. We all recognize that these two 
projects, on which considerable work has been done in past years, do 
not involve new pests or unforeseen infestations, and hence do not 
meet the qualifications of the contingency fund as stated in House 
Document 495, Eighty-first Congress. However, by this late in the 
fiscal year, we can determine with reasonable safety that this amount 
of the contingent fund will not be needed for such emergencies, and 
can be used in lieu of including a similar amount in the supplemental 
estimate. This will be done only if the supplemental estimate is 
approved or agreement is otherwise expressed. 

Mr. Chairman, we still have for discussion the other phase of the 
forest-pest-control item, namely the white-pine blister-rust project. 

Mr. Horan. Frankly, I am very much interested in a full explana- 
tion of these layers of supervision on the blister-rust control because 
I am interested in the blister-rust control and not necessarily too much 
supervision. I think that has been brought to your attention. You 
fellows are ready to testify on that; are you not? 

Dr. Poruam. That questionfis being dealt with_in reply to the 
investigator’s comments. 

Mr. Horan. It is? 

Dr. Pornam. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I think you can see my point there. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FISCAL YEAR APPROPRIATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Granger, we are glad to have you and your 
associates back with us this morning. When we recessed last night 
we were discussing forest pest control. I wonder if you have a 
further statement to make on that before we go on to another item. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, I believe we had finished consider- 
ation of the Forest Pest Control Act. But we have prepared, and 
we suggest for insertion in the record at this point, if the committee is 
agreeable, a table which shows the relationship between the fiscal 
year appropriations and the crop year or control year programs. This 
is somewhat complicated, and I believe the table will help to clarify it. 

The table also shows the relationship of the funds spent and re- 
quested to the workload involved, and also, in response to the ques- 
tioning of yesterday, there is an indication of the additional funds 
that would be needed to complete these two main programs. We 
would be glad to insert that, and unless there are further questions, 
I would suggest that project 2, white pine blister rust, is the subject 
for discussion this morning. 

Mr. Sticier. It may be inserted. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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52 will for the most part depend on the results of surveys conducted during the summer and fall of 1951. 
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1 Estimated to complete. Best estimate available at this time. 


Mr. Granger. I would just like to make one additional comment 
on that, if I may. 

Mr. Sticuer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Grancer. The question was raised yesterday as to the financ- 
ing of this and the extent to which that characterizes it as a defense 
undertaking. As I said yesterday, this began long before there was 
any defense situation, and it was projected by those who propose to 
undertake this mill, and by the Forest Service, as an ordinary develop- 
ment, designed to utilize this valuable Englemann spruce timber for 
pulp and paper. 

It is proceeding as an ordinary development, with financing to be 
sought in the customary ways, through a combination of private 
capital and perhaps they had in mind borrowing from the RFC in the 
regular manner. 

I am not sure whether or not they did. But, in any event, it, like a 
great many other proposed undertakings at the present time, has now 
turned in part to the possibility of a loan under the Defense Production 
Act. 

So that it is in the same category a8 a good many other undertakings 
with respect to the place where they are looking for funds at this time. 

But, in essence, it was not started as a defense project. 

Mr. Horan. What is the reason for the change-over from private 
sources to a defense production loan? 

Mr. GranGe_r. I cannot tell you just exactly what impelled them 
to seek it as a possible source of funds, except that I say it does seem 
to be common to a great number of other undertakings. 

There are two proposed projects now on the books in Alaska. They 
are endeavoring to get some financing in the same way, particularly 
this newer one, which has recently been revised, up in Petersburg. 

As to the other one, I am not sure whether that has in mind any 
defense financing or not. I think not, at the moment. 
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Wurre Pine Buster Rust 


Mr. Stig.ter. We will now turn to the white pine blister rust. 

We will be glad to hear your statement on that, Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Grancer. As you will observe, there is a slight decrease this 
year in the requested amount. 

Mr. Stieier. $22,000, I believe. 

Mr. GranGer. Yes. In general, it is proposed to carry along the 
program in the same way as it has been carried on for a number of 
years, substantially at the same level—the same nature of operation. 

It is focused more directly during recent years on the protection 
of the areas of highest value and highest potentialities. 

The committee may remember that we made a pretty careful 
study, particularly on the national forest part of it, in the white pine 
territory in the West, to determine the economic justification for the 
undertaking and came out with a pretty careful selection of the 
general area and nature of areas in which we would continue the 
program. 

It is focused on those areas at the present time, and will continue 
so to be. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Stigier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much have we expended on this work since 
the inception of the program? I am referring to white pine blister 
rust control. 

Mr. Grancer. I do not have that figure at hand. 

Does anybody here have the figure? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You can put the correct figure in the record, but 
can you give us an approximate idea of that now? 

Mr. Supats. We have it here from 1916 on. In all it totals—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Has the program been in operation since 1916? 

Mr. Sueats. Yes. The total shows $10,071,214 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are referring to State contributions? 

Mr. SHeats. That is State contributions alone. The grand total 
of all the Federal funds is $62,308,029. That includes over $20 million 
of the emergency funds, including NRA, WPA, and so forth. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I understand that approximately $60 million has 
been expended over this period, then, on this line of work? 

Mr. Sueats. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And you say that the investigation, Mr. Granger, 
has shown it to be economically feasible; is that correct? 

Mr. Graneer. Yes. At the level at which it is being carried on 
now, and with reference to the area in which the work is being prose- 
cuted, the values are so high that there is not any question about that 
in the way of justification. 

Mr. AnppRSEN. The quantity of timber that it attacks is so vast 
that the expenditure of this money each year is justified, in your 
opinion; is that right? 

Mr. Granaer. We think so. The danger is not so much to the 
old growth timber, Mr. Andersen. This disease attacks primarily 
the young timber. The perpetuation of the white pine timber, par- 
ticularly in the Inland Empire, is dependent upon keeping control of 
this disease. 


Mr. ANperRSEN. Is this going to be a continuous program from 
now on? 
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Mr. Grancer. I think there will always have to be some activity 
in this field. Its dimensions are speculative. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


LEADERSHIP, COORDINATION, AND TECHNICAL DIRECTION 


Mr. Srieter. Let me ask, what work do you do under the heading 
there, 2 (a), which you show as leadership, coordination, and tech- 
nical direction of white pine blister control? That is on page 317. 

Mr. Grancer. Dr. Popham, would you like to answer that 
question? 

Dr. Poruam. That item provides for the over-all coordination of 
blister rust control between the several agencies that participate. 

Mr. Stigter. How many agencies participate in that? 

Dr. Porpuam. There are three bureaus of the Department of the 
Interior, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, the States and the private landowners. 

There is a small staff that works with these agencies in the over-all 
planning, selecting the territories to receive priority, dividing the 
funds according to needs, establishing standards for work, and pro- 
viding general technical direction of the work. 

They also check to see that standards are met, for determining in 
the field which areas should be worked first and which should receive 
a follow-up inspection later on. 

As you are aware, white pine blister rust is conducted both on 
State and private land, and on Federal lands, falling under the man- 
agement of the several Federal agencies. 


CONTROL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Stiauer. I see you have an item of $1,804,500 under the white 
— blister rust control operations. Would you care to comment on 
that? 

Mr. Grancer. That is the national forest part of the fund, Mr. 
Chairman, which is used for direct control work out in the field. 
That consists principally of destroying the currant and gooseberry 
bushes, which furnish the alternate host for this disease. That is the 
means of controlling, mostly by pulling them up, though there is 
some spraying done. 

Mr. Stricter. The amount for that item for the present fiscal 
year is what you have requested for next year; is it not? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Mr. Srigter. I notice you have an item of $527,400 for blister 
rust control on land under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. Is that your contribution for this particular purpose? Do 
you do the work, or do you turn the money over to the Department of 
the Interior and let them do the work? 

Mr. Grancer. No, the Forest Service does not do that work. 

The Interior people are here. Mr. Shanklin can explain that, sir. 

Mr. Strigier. I assume it is a transfer. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. SHANKLIN. That is right, Mr. Chairman. The appropriation 
language sets forth a definite amount that the Agriculture Depart- 
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ment transfers to us for three types of lands: national park lands, 
Indian lands, and Bureau of Land Management lands. 

Most of our work is concentrated at the present time on the west 
coast. The National Park Service and the Indian lands east of the 
Mississippi are nearly through, insofar as initial eradication is 
concerned. 

The Bureau of Land Management lands are concentrated in western 
Oregon, in what is called Oregon-California revested railroad land- 

ant lands. In recent years we have done a similar job to that of the 
‘orest Service in determining what is economically feasible to be done 
there, and have geared our management plans in these lands in such a 
way that our problem of blister-rust control has been minimized in 
the last 3 years. 

Mr. Rogperts. Mr. Chairman, I might explain for the record why 
this is handled the way it is. The basic legislation for carrying out the - 
blister-rust-control program carries authority, running to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to carry out blister-rust-control work on all Gov- 
ernment lands. It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
carry out the program through whatever bureaus or agencies of the 
Government as are deemed most appropriate. 

From the beginning of this appropriation, the language in the appro- 
priation has carried a provision for the transfer of a stated amount of 
the total appropriation to the Department of the Interior for the lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

The over-all technical guidance and leadership on that work, as well 
as on forest lands under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, and on 
State and private lands, is carried in the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine and is financed from the first subproject referred to 
in the project schedule as “leadership, coordination, and technical 
direction.”’ 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Mr. Roberts, you carry this Interior item here, 
then, for the purpose of simplicity. Does this not add to the agri- 
cultural appropriation? 

Mr. Roserts. It does, to the extent of the transfer amount carried 
in this bill; yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you deem it best to put it in this bill? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes. There are two reasons for it: First, there is 
some question whether there is substantive authority for an appro- 
priation to be made directly to the Department of the Interior, 
because the substantive authority for carrying out the program runs 
to the Secretary of Agriculture on all Government lands. 

The second reason is one of coordination of the program. This is 
particularly important where there are lands under the jurisdiction of 
the two Departments that are adjacent to each other. The program 
has to be carried out on a coordinated basis. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stricter. Mr. Roberts, would it be an advantage to make the 
three segments of this appropriation direct to the agencies involved? 

Mr. Roserts. It may be that an appropriation directly to the 
Department of the Interior would be subject to a point of order. 

From the standpoint of coordination, I would prefer that the people 
‘here from the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine answer 
the question. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Of course, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine is a part of the Department of Agriculture. 
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I am just making my comments for the purpose of showing that this 
comparatively small item does add to the sum total of Agriculture 
appropriations. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Not that I have any particular objection to so 
doing; I can see the benefit of it being here from an operational view- 

oint. 
" Mr. Srieter. Mr. Horan. 


REORGANIZATION OF NORTHERN REGION 


Mr. Horan. Dr. Popham, I think I told you yesterday I was 
anxious to have some answers to the questions raised by our investi- 
gator. The first question raised here is that a reduction in the number 
of districts in the northern and north-central region should be effected. 

The program in these regions appears to have reached the stage 
where consolidations in working areas are in order. Such consolida- 
tions should reduce overhead costs and result in fuller utilization of 
automotive equipment. 

Dr. Popnam. A reorganization of the northern region was started 
more than a year ago, and it has been completely consummated now. 

The present plan calls for three area offices, rather than nine State 
offices. This has become possible because of the progress that has 
been made in blister rust control in the northeast, and it is in line with 
the general plan that as we continue to make progress we enlarge the 
areas that come under the direction of one person. 

This, I think, will work out very well. The headquarters for the 
region have been moved from Cambridge to Greenfield, where a 
Government building was purchased a year ago. This gives central 
location for the work in the New England area. 

We think that even with the reduction of 10 or more people in the 
technical phases of the work, we will still be able to give adequate 
supervision to the work in that area in view of the reduced workload. 

Of course, it should be remembered that the States are contributing 
substantially to the work in that area. Many of the towns make 
direct appropriations. Administration of the entire program is 
centered in these area offices which are manned by the Bureau. 

That is an arrangement that was worked out a good many years ago 
to avoid duplication of State and Federal effort and to establish uni- 
form standards for the work that was done, so that when we look at 
the amount of Federal money going into an area of that kind for 
supervision, we should remember it is providing supervision and tech- 
nical direction for the entire program, Federal, State, and local, 
regardless of the source of money. 

Mr. Horan. That partly answers the next one, but I would like to 
have a full breakdown on this next statement by the investigator: 

This program has five levels of supervision above the working level: Division, 
region, area, State, and district. It is believed that economies can be achieved 


without program impairment, through the elimination of the area and State 
supervisors and through a reduction in the number of districts. 


ORGANIZATION SET-UP FOR BLISTER-RUST CONTROL 


Dr. Popnam. If 1 might, I would like to review briefly the organiza- 
tion of blister-rust control. 
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As Mr. Roberts has pointed out, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has the responsibility for the coordination of work 
on all lands, without regard to ownership, The Bureau is responsible 
for developing methods of control. They are responsible for making 
surveys to determine where the rust occurs, and to establish priorities 
in work areas. 

I might add also that the States are appropriating something like 
$683,000 toward this program. That money is handled in the same 
way as described for the set-up in New England, throughout the area. 

At the Division level, which is located in Washington, we have a 
very small staff. There is a Division leader, an assistant, and an 
administrative man, and five clerks. Their job is to provide this 
coordination at the top level. They work with people in the Forest 
Service and in the three Bureaus of the Department of the Interior 
that have responsibility in this field. 

So that planning, general direction, and coordination of the program 
begins at that point. 

Then there are five regional offices, one located at Greenfield, Mass.; 
one at Harrisonburg, Va.; one at Milwaukee, Wis.; one at Spokane, 
Wash.; and one at Berkeley, Calif. At the regional level the man in 
charge has the responsibility of directing and coordinating the work 
of the several Federal agencies involved, and the States that are con- 
tributing to the work; and he is responsible for the over-all manage- 
ment of work on State and private lands. 

The regional office provides technical services right straight through 
for all ownerships from the standpoint of determining in consultation 
with the land-management agencies which areas should be given 
priority, when the work should be done, and when there should be 
rework. 

This coordination is carried out in consultation with the other 
agencies. This is highly important because whether or not a deter- 
mination is made to do work in a given area is governed to an im- 
portant degree by what management plans for that area may be for 
the next several years. 

Is the timber going to be harvested? Is it an area that is suitable 
for white pine? Can we expect a high degree of productivity on the 
area if it is protected from rust? 

Those problems, of course, require joint consultation. Out of it 
all comes a plan for the area. 

Now, the investigators made reference to division, region, area, 
State, and district. If they had said area or State, they would have 
been much more accurate. Nowhere in the blister-rust organization 
are there both area and State offices. Im New England for several 
years the work was organized on a State basis. That was primarily 
to obtain close cooperation of the several agencies, Federal, State, 
county, town, making contributions to a program of this kind. 

As the work has progressed, those States have been combined into 
areas so that we now have three area instead of nine State offices, and 
the State offices have been dropped from the organization. 

In the Central States, we still operate three State offices, but the 
rest of the Central States region has now been combined into an 
area. Four States are under the supervision of one area office. 

In the West, we have the division in Washington, the region, and 
below the region is the operational supervisor. He is responsible dur- 
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ing the winter months for supervising the surveys, working with the 
other agencies in determining where the work should be done, in see- 
ing that the equipment is reconditioned, in recruiting for the next 
season and the many things that have to be done preparatory to 
destroying the ribes during the active control season. 

Mr. Horan. That is the district supervisor? 

Dr. Pornam. No, sir; this is an operational supervisor. We have 
the division, the region, and then the operational supervisor, who is 
responsible for all operations on one or more forests. 

That may involve three to five 50-man camps during the summer 
That is the third level of supervision. 

The fourth level is the camp boss who is stationed right in the 
camp. He has responsibility for the work of 35 to 50 men recruited 
for the season. 

There is not any organization but what can be improved, but if we 
are going to do work of this kind, and if we are going to be responsible 
for State-Federal and private money that is going into control work, 
it is essential that there be good supervision. 

I think that this organization, granting that changes can be made 
and changes are being made, as circumstances warrant will compare 
very favorably in cost of overhead and efficiency with any organiza- 
tion either private or Government. 

In the West the organization is: The division in Washington, 
region, operational supervisor, camp boss. In the Central States and 
in New England the district office comes into the picture rather than 
the camp boss, the difference being that the district man recruits the 
labor locally. There, no camps are maintained. He has a very 
important job which involves supervision of working crews during a 
part of the year. In addition he is the man who makes the contacts 
with the towns and counties and private concerns that are interested 
in blister-rust control and sees that there is a coordinated program of 
blister-rust control in his district. He makes surveys. He maps the 
areas to be given attention, and he determines which areas have 
priority and who should be interested in control work during the 
particular season. 

Mr. Horan. How many levels do you have in those areas? 

Dr. PopHam. We have four levels, if you count the division in 
Washington, the region, the State or area, and the district, but at the 
best three, the jobs done are not one of supervision alone but involve 
a lot of actual direct work as I have outlined. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Horan. This next one has a question raised in this form, and I 
would like to have some comment on it: 


It is impossible to make a comparison of contributions to this program, except 
in the northeastern region since Federal expenditures include funds for advice 
and assistance to other Federal agencies operating blister rust programs. 

However, in Idaho the Federal funds spent on State and private lands totaled 
$130,000, 78 percent, while State and local contributions amounted to $42,000, 
or 22 percent. 

In the northeastern region the following States failed to match Federal funds 
as follows: Maine, 32 percent; New Hampshire, 47 percent; Vermont, 22 percent; 
Massachusetts, 29 percent; Connecticut, 45 percent; Pennsylvania, 48 percent. 
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Dr. Poruam. There is a difference in the degree to which States 
are contributing toward this program. There may be several reasons 
for that. In the first place, one State may be financially better able 
to undertake work of this kind than another. A State may have an 
established pest control organization that is aggressive in seeing that 
things are done that need to be done and, of course, there is a con- 
siderable variation in just what white pine may mean to the economy 
of the State. 

It seems to me the best indication of the interest that States have 
taken in this matter, and they have gradually been building up their 
support, is composed of figures that have here that you might like 


to insert into the record, Mr. Chairman, showing the amount the 
Federal Government has spent by years and the total that the States 
have contributed by years. 

Mr. Stieter. I think that would be informative. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Srigter. It may be inserted. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


, 
Regular and emergency appropriations, and State contributions, blister-rust control 
from start in fiscal year 1916 to 1951, inclusive 
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1 Does not include $60,790 reduction by Budget Bureau pursuant to sec. 1214, General Appropriation 
Act 1951. 


2 State contributions of $10,071,214 are not included in grand total. 
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Dr. Popa. It is expected, in 1951, funds appropriated by States 
for blister rust control will amount to $683,860. 

Mr. Horan. The next point raised by the investigators appears 
to be one of housekeeping. 

There should be a complete overhauling and house cleaning in the Cambridge 
office. Each supervisory official has his own set of files with the accumulation 
of material going back to the beginning of the program. These files take on 
sizable proportions. In addition to individual files, a central file is’ maintained. 
An examination of files showed that material stored in disorganized and careless 
fashion. The tops of cabinets were used to store miscellaneous items of equip- 
ment. Stocks and supplies were kept in disorderly fashion and records of such 
items were inaccurate. Obsolete forms were still in stock. Hundreds of maps of 
little if any value were in storage. Sixty-four single file sections in the storeroom 
contained material in dead storage and another room was said to contain additional 
jarge quantities of the same. 

Dr. PopHam. Mr. Horan, the Bureau feels that there is obsolete 
material on file in some of these offices and that some of it can be 
disposed of. We have initiated a study of the filing and records 
procedures in field offices to make sure that things are in order. We 
do have in these field offices a lot of personnel files that go back over 
a long period of time. 

As you know, from the beginning of this work we have hired many 
people on a seasonal basis. Over a period of years in a region like the 
Northeast, that runs into many thousands of names. The regional 
office is the only place that a record is kept of the employment of the 
men who are hired on a seasonal basis. 

So it is really quite a chore just answering correspondence in reply 
to people we have not heard of in 8, 10, or 12 years who want a record 
of the time they were employed seasonally on blister rust. 

That record may run over a period of 3 or 4 years of 3 to 4 months 
employment each year. 

This thing is receiving careful study. We think it can be consider- 
ably improved. I understand the General Services Administration is 
now considering consolidating all inactive personnel records on a 
Government-wide basis. We plan to cooperate in this to the fullest 
possible extent. 

The investigators pointed directly to the Cambridge office. I think 
housekeeping varies considerably with individuals. Some are good 


| housekeepers and some just naturally are not. That office, of course 
J , > 


has now been moved to Greenfield, Mass., and is occupying more 
satisfactory space than they had. 

At Greenfield we are centralizing responsibility for administrative 
matters for all the Bureau’s work in the northeast area. We expect 
that that will give better administrative service to the different proj- 
ects that are operating in that area, eventually resulting in consider- 
able economies. 

Mr. Sriater. Would you mind stating how much you saved in 
personnel as a result of this removal and consolidation? 

Dr. Popuam. If I recall correctly, we were occupying rent-free space 
inCambridge. So there was no saving in rent, but it is more desirable 
space. It is more centrally located. 

Mr. Stricter. You have the same personnel now as you did before 
the removal? 

Dr. Popuam. There was a reduction of at least two who did not 
move to Greenfield. That was in the clerical staff. 
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Mr. Stricter. Do you propose to fill those positions? 

Dr. Popnam. At Greenfield we are consolidating the administrative 
work for several projects, blister-rust control, gypsy moth control, 
Japanese beetle control, and the golden nematode, all of which operate 
in that area. It will not be necessary to fill those two positions. 

We think by this consolidation there will be savings effected which 
can be used in needed field work. 

Mr. Stigter. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. The next one is one we would like to have progress on: 

As of June 30, 1950, the blister-rust control program had 303 units of automotive 
equipment. A year before it had 348 units. This reduction is commendable. 


Some further reduction will be called for if the recommendations regarding the 
elimination of excessive supervision and a reduction in districts are adopted. 


Do you or Dr. Popham have the records on the units, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Rosertrs. I assume Dr. Popham has them. 

While you are waiting, I would like to say there will be placed in the 
hands of the committee this afternoon a complete report on the ques- 
tions raised by the investigators regarding the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, including not only those you are covering 
now, but all of the other items covered by the investigators. Thus, 
the committee will have before the day is over a reply to all the ques- 
tions raised by the investigators. 

Dr. PopHam. Mr. Chairman, I do not have that figure, but it will 
be available for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


As of January 31, 1951, the blister-rust control program had 296 units of auto- 
motive equipment. 


Mr. Horan. The last point raised here is: 


- 

Consideration should be given to the desirability of effecting a change in the 
language of the appropriation act in order that it may conform more closely with 
the enabling legislation and in order that the Department of Agriculture will be 
given full responsibility for the administration of the white pine blister rust 
control program. 

It is believed that the blister rust program would operate more efficiently and 
economically if one agency had full responsibility. This concept seems to have 
been intended in the enabling act which placed such responsibility in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. However, the annual appropriation acts in allocating 
blister rust funds for several agencies have divested the Secretary of Agriculture 
of some of his authority and responsibility. 


DIFFICULTIES OF IMPLEMENTING INVESTIGATORS’ SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Roserts. I would like to have Mr. Shanklin reply on this 
suggestion as far as the Department of Interior is concerned, but it 
is difficult for me to see how, as a practical matter, the recommenda- 
tions of the investigators, insofar as the interior lands are concerned, 
can be carried out if the investigators mean precisely what they say. 

The national parks, for example, are under the jurisdiction of the 
Park Service. It would seem from the investigators’ statement that 
they imply that the Secretary of Agriculture should have direct 
control of white-pine-blister-rust operations in the national parks. 

If that were done, the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior would have conflicting responsibilities with respect 
to the protection of the forested lands of the Park Service. So I do 
not see how it can be said that that was the intent of the original 
legislation. 
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With respect to the two Bureaus that are affected in the Department 
of Agriculture, there could be, within the provisions of the law, a 
consolidation of the work within one Bureau or the other. That has 
been considered during the past year. 

As a matter of fact, in connection with the Secretary’s reorganiza- 
tion orders, which were discussed with the members of this committee, 
you remember that in two of those orders the Assistant Secretary was 
given authority to review the work done in the areas of forestry and 
research, and to determine what transfers of functions might appro- 
priately be made. I know this question of control work on forest 
pests will be reviewed by the Secretary in terms of what the committee 
investigators’ report has indicated. 

With respect to the use of two agencies within the Department of 
Agriculture to carry on the work on forest lands and on State and 
private lands, I do not believe the method which the Congress has 
been following for vears contravenes either the wording, the purpose 
and the intent of the basic law, because it vests in the Secretary of 
Agriculture the responsibility for the work, and then gives him author- 
ity to carry the program out through whatever bureaus or agencies, in 
his opinion, can best do the job. 

Mr. Horan. How does it differ from the legislation setting up the 
forest survey? 

Mr. Roserts. The legislation setting up the forest survey runs to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, but I believe the character of the work 
is different, Mr. Horan. There it is a question of surveying the timber 
resources or forest resources on both Government and private lands. 

Here it is a question of actually going in to the forested areas and 
conducting operations. It is a question of good administration as to 
whether an agency of one Department should have an operating re- 
sponsibility for the protection of resources on lands that are under 
the jurisdiction of another coordinate Department. 

Mr. Horan. Is not cruising timber an operation? 

Mr. Roperts. Not in the same sense, | think, Mr. Horan. 


COORDINATION OF CONTROL WORK 


Mr. SHANKLIN. I just want to point out at this point that a mem- 
orandum of understanding was executed by the respective Secretaries 
of these two Departments back in 1945 for the conduct of blister- 
control work for the protection of white pines. This memorandum 
of understanding was tied directly to the Lea Act of April 26, 1940. 
The two Secretaries agreed that the work on the Interior lands would 
be done by Interior people. 

And they further agreed that the whole program must be a coordi- 
nated program, and as such the Interior people would depend entirely 
on the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for all research 
work. 

We also depend on the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine to determine the biological background of this project as to 
whether or not it is sound. 

Under the law then we step in and say whether it shall be done 
from our management program. We have to tie their research work 
and their findings as to the biological soundness of the program to our 
management program. 


79808—51—pt. 2 81 
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At that point we pick up, and we have at times not agreed with 
Entomology and have not done it, even though it is biologically 
sound because it did not tie into our management program. In some 
cases we wanted to grow Douglas fir and not western white pine. 

So we decided to let western white pine go by the board and manage 
it for Douglas fir. 

I will say this much: I do not believe our Secretary could agree 
right offhand without considerable consideration to permitting this 
— and several others just like it to be operated on Interior 
ands. The forest survey, when it comes to the Department of 
Interior lands obtains the concurrence of our administering officer 
to go on our lands. It is always granted insofar as the forest survey 
is concerned. 

As a matter of fact, the forest survey in the West does not go onto 
national park lands at all. Personally I would like to have them do it. 
T would like to know the volume of timber in national parks, but we 
don’t know. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to make any final 
answer at this point on that question of having some agency of the 
Department of Agriculture doing white-pine blister-rust-control work 
on national park lands, Indian lands, and Bureau of Land Management 
lands, or any other lands that might subsequently become under the 
control of our department. I do not see any particular advantage in 
it in the first instance. 

We do not duplicate the work of the Bureau of Entomology. 

It is just a question of the Bureau of Entomology. They do our 
research work. They establish whether it is biologically sound and 
in many cases they recruit the labor for us. We pick up and do the 
work on our own lands under our own method of employment and 
entirely under the supervision of the — who are our field super- 
visors in our various reservations, either Indian or Bureau of Land 
Management lands. 

I do not quite follow the reasoning of the investigators in this 

articular instance. Is there any criticism of the work on the Interior 
fands? That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Horan. I believe the investigators have a point here. I think 
they wanted to centralize the organization and to place responsibility 
where it could be clearly seen. 

It would appear to me that the responsibility for this would devolve 
directly on the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine because 
it is their job to be the control agency for pests and other threats to 
our natural resources. 

Of course, I do not agree with the Ballinger-Pinchot fight of 1910 
that divided our forest services. I think we set up duplicating 
agencies, to some extent, especially here in Washington, D. C. 

I think all of our forest service should be in one agency. That is 
my own conclusion. I cannot see but what we would make a saving. 
I realize the difficulties involved. , 

The agreement of 1945 between the two Secretaries, that was their 
interpretation of the legislation as it was written? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. I would be glad to have this put in the record for 
your information. 

Mr. Sticier. It may be inserted. 
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(The agreement referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR AND THE UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The control of white-pine blister rust is essential to the survival, reproduction, 
and maintenance of the white or five-needled pines in the forests of the Nation. 
These trees are highly valued over extensive areas for forestry, watershed, recre- 
ational, and esthetic purposes. All eight species of white pines native to this 
country are subject to lethal attack by the blister-rust fungus, now present in 
28 States. This is a matter of great concern to administrators of public and 
private lands responsible for forest protection and conservation. The impairment 
of the forest resources of the Nation by this disease and the menace it presents 
to the national welfare have been recognized by the enactment of legislation, 
commonly referred to as the Lea Act of April 26, 1940 (54 Stat. 168), which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to use Federal funds to control, eliminate, 
or prevent the spread of white-pine blister rust on all forested lands. 

To implement this legislation, annual acts providing appropriations to the 
Department of Agriculture carry funds for white-pine blister-rust control and 
indicate the amounts of these funds that are to be used by the Department of 
the Interior for work on Federal lands under its jurisdiction, by the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture for work on national forest lands, and by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the Department of Agriculture 
for coordination of the entire program. 

The basie plan for control of white-pine blister rust outlined above from legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress requires close cooperation between the several 
responsible bureaus and agencies of the Federal Government that are participating 
in this work. Forest lands in different ownerships often are intermingled in 
checkerboard fashion, necessitating coordinated and integrated action programs 
on lands subject to the respective administrative authorities of Federal, State, 
and private agencies in order to achieve the objectives set forth by the Congress. 
In recognition of these facts it appears advisable for the two Departments to 
agree in broad general terms on the basic principles necessary and desirable to 
effectuate the fullest cooperation in the performance of white-pine blister-rust 
control. Therefore it is mutually agreed: a 

1. That the two Departments and the field representatives thereof will, under 
the legal, fiscal, and other limitations respectively governing each, cooperate 
fully and freely in the exchange of information relating to the control of white-pine 
blister rust and in the planning, development, and coordination of field operations, 
and that in carrying out such cooperation the basic principles established by 
existing legislation shall be the guiding influence. 

2. That in bringing about this desired cooperation the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture authorize their respective bureaus 
and agencies concerned with the control of white-pine blister rust to collaborate 
and to develop and execute coordinated work programs which eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort, to the end that, the activities and responsibilities of the respective 
bureaus and agencies concerned will be conducted in such a manner as to accom- 
plish the maximum benefit to the public at the least cost. To effectuate these 
objectives of mutual concern, responsible field officers of both Departments may 
eater into understandings with one another for carrying out detailed working 
arrangements. 

3. That this memorandum of understanding shall become effective upon the date 
of approval and shall continue in effect until 30 days after written notice of a 
desire to terminate it is served on either of the signatories by the other. 

Harowp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Date: May 11, 1945. 

CiaupEeE R. WIcKarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Date: June 21, 1945, 


Mr. Horan. I am deeply interested in blister-rust control. I live 
adjacent to one of the finest stands in the whole world in the panhandle 
of Idaho. When these criticisms come up, I want them answered in 
full. I appreciate the reaction I have gotten from you gentlemen this 
morning. 
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BASIC LEGISLATION FOR CONTROL OF WHITE-PINE BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Horan, before you go into another point, [ 
would like to get the record clarified as to the wording of the basic 
legislation on this program as it supports that agreement. 


This is found in title 16, paragraph 594a of the code. I will just 
read the pertinent parts: 


To promote the stability of white-pine forest-using industries, employment, and 
communities through the continuous supply of white- and sugar-pine timber, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in cooperation with such agencies as he 
may deem necessary to use such funds as have been, or may hereafter be, made 
available for the purpose of controlling white-pine blister rust. 


Then some omissions, and then it says: 


Provided further, That any plan for the control and elimination of white-pine 
blister rust on lands owned by the United States or retained under restriction by 
the United States for Indian tribes and for individual Indians shall be subject 
to the approval of the Federal agency or Indian tribe having jurisdiction over such 
lands, and the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion and out of any 
moneys made available under this section, make allocations to said Federal 
agencies in such amounts as he may deem necessary for white-pine blister-rust 
control and elimination on lands so held or owned by the United States, the 
money so allocated to be expended by said agencies for the purposes specified. 

Mr. Horan. In curbstone language, what is your interpretation of 
that? 

Mr. Roserts. That the Secretary is the one who has been given 
authority to carry out the program on all of the public lands as well 
as the State and private lands. 

Mr. Horan. Then the intent of Congress vested that responsibility 
with the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Roperts. Under this basic legislation; that is correct. But 
at the same time they gave him authority to allocate funds to whatever 
agencies can, in his opinion, most appropriately carry out the function. 

Mr. Horan. That would be the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

Mr. Roperts. Or the Forest Service, or the Interior Department. 

Mr. Horan. There is nothing in there that says he should diffuse 
that operation, is there? 

Mr. Rosurts. No; but it does say he may do it through whatever 
agency, in his opinion, is appropriate, and he may allocate funds to 
such agencies to carry on the work. That is the latter part of the 
paragraph I just read. 

Mr. Horan. It is purely permissive? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. Then when the first appropriation was made— 
and I think I am right on this—the Congress, in making the appropria- 
tion to the Secretary, wrote in the specific amount of money which was 
to be allocated to each of the three agencies working on the program. 
That same pattern has been followed each year since that time. It is 
not necessary under the legislation that that be done. It is not neces- 
sary that the individual amounts be so prescribed, but they have been 
prescribed from the beginning appropriation of funds for this program. 

Mr. Horan. The act specifies in addition to white pine, sugar pine. 
It is susceptible to the blister rust infestation, I understand. 

Where do we find sugar pine? 

Mr. Grancer. Mostly in California, and some in southern Oregon. 
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WORK IN CANADA ON BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Horan. This is the last question and then I want to again make 
one observation and I will be through. 

What is Canada doing toward the control of white pine blister rust 
in their dominion forests? 

Dr. PopHam. | can tell you in a general way, Mr. Horan. In 
British Columbia, they have about concluded that the disease has 
advanced so far that the values at stake would not warrant under- 
taking a program. 

As you know, the ecological range of white pine does not extend far 
north of the United States boundary line. There are not many 
highly productive stands of white pine in the British Columbia area, 
as I understand it, and growth is much slower. 

Mr. Horan. They do not have the stake we do? 

Dr. Popnam. No,sir. ‘The disease has advanced to the point where 
if they were to undertake blister-rust control now, it would be pri- 
marily for the next crop. That is a decision that they have been 
concerning themselves with for the past several years. 

In the Northeast they are much more concerned about it and some 
of the people engaged in Canadian forestry visited this country last 
summer to observe our methods of control and to see the results. 
They are very seriously considering undertaking to protect substantial 
areas in Ontario and Quebec. Some work has been done by indi- 
viduals and small groups where values are high. 

Mr. Horan. Then you would state that the interest is increasing 
in Canada where they feel they have something to protect? 

Dr. Porpuam. That is right. They have reached the same conclu- 
sion that we have: Either there is blister-rust control, or there is no 
white pine for the future. 

Mr. Horan. What is the nature of the infestation along the border 
between the United States rnd Canada? Is it more intense there, or 
less? 

Dr. Popuam. No, it is no more intense for this reason; that the 
fungus causing blister rust does not spread for any great distance. 
The spread of blister rust is primarily from one ribes to another. 
That is the stage in which the rapid spread takes place. It will not 
spread for any great distance from pine to ribes. That is the basis, 
of course, for the program which provides for laying out control 
areas. It is possible with white pine to go into a region and determine 
stands that warrant protection. Then, by removing the ribes within 
that stand and for a distance of about 1,000 feet around it obtain 
economic control. For that reason what Canada does is of little 
concern to the success of the program in this country. 

Mr. Horan. The present appropriation maintains a maintenance 
program of control? 

Dr. Popuam. The word ‘maintenance’ has been used for want of 
something better. After a good stand of white pine reaches a certain 
stage in development, if the ribes have been removed, the shade is 
sufficient to keep any more from coming in. Until such time as that 
stand is disturbed, either by logging, by fire, or by wind, it remains on 
a maintenance basis and costs very little to protect. 

_ Mr. Horan. What is the value of the stand in the Idaho panhandle, 
in western Montana, and a little in eastern Washington? 
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Mr. Mason. For the areas under contro lin the Northwestern 
region, which is the area you are speaking of, the value of mature 
timber is estimated at $246 million, and the potential value of the 
immature timber when it reaches crop size is $316 million, making a 
total of $562 million. 

Mr. Horan. And the potential damage is to the younger timber? 

Mr. Mason. That is the biggest potential damage. The mature 
timber can be damaged, too. 

Mr. Horan. I thank you. I wanted to get this in the record. It 
is very important to my area. It is one-half billion dollars worth of 
natural resources. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me this time. 
And, also, I want to thank you gentlemen for your informative 
observations. 


RELATIONSHIP W1TH INTERIOR DEPARTMENT IN CARRYING OuTTorest 
Pest Conrrout Act 


Mr. Rosperts. Mr. Horan, and Mr. Chairman, the question of 
relationships between the Department of the Interior and Department 
of Agriculture that we have been discussing with respect to blister 
rust is also involved in the forest pest control items considered by 
this committee yesterday afternoon. I have the basic language here, 
which you will find in title 16, sections 594 (1) (2) and (3) of the code. 
It reads very much the same, except that in the Forest Pest Control 
Act it is not as permissive as far as the Secretary of Agriculture is con- 
cerned with respect to lands under the jurisdiction of another Federal 
department. 

After giving general authority to carry out the forest pest-control 
work, no matter where the lands may be, the act provides that: 

Any operations planned to prevent, retard, control, or suppress insects or 
diseases on forest lands owned, controlled, or managed by other agencies of the 
Federal Government, shall be conducted with the consent of the agenty having 
jurisdiction over such land. 

Mr. Horan. I am not against that. It is purely a matter of 
administration. I think some savings could be had if the consent 
would be granted and responsibility placed in one agency. 

We have discussed that at length in this subcommittee during this 
hearing. That is merely my own reflection. It may require legisla- 
tion. It may never happen, but that is the way I feel about it. 

We on this subcommittee, Mr. Shanklin, do like to know who is 
responsible for what. We are forever seeking opportunities to find 
out who it is. 

Mr. SHANKLIN. I do not know where you would have very much 
of a saving, if anything, on the moneys transferred to the Interior 
Department. There is no one at all on the blister rust appropriation 
at my level. It is not until you get down to the regions of our operat- 
ing agency you will find a few personnel who are paid from the white 
pine blister rust control. 

I think it is a total for 1952 of 12 people. That is one level higher 
than your actual camps. Your camp cost is the same whether it is 
on Indian or bark land, or forest lands if it is in the same general 
geographical region. 

So, talking about saving, I suppose you were talking about the 12 
people as far as I can see. I doubt very much whether the Bureau of 
Entomology can do the job without hiring those same 12 people. 
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Just from the angle of saving money, I question whether or not there 
would be any material advantage in the proposition. 

Mr. Horan. I think it was Senator Pat Harrison‘who said, ‘Every 
man is entitled to his own opinion.’ 

Mr. Sticgier. The committee will stand recessed until 2 o’clock, 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


WITNESSES 


DR. M. A. McCALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF, |BUREAU OF PLANT IN- 
DUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Cc. F. SPEH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

MAJ. GEN. F. H. GRISWOLD, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, MILITARY 
DIRECTOR FOR REQUIREMENTS MANAGEMENT, MUNITIONS 
BOARD 

DR. ARTHUR PETERSON, CHIEF, TEXTILES, FOREST AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS BRANCH, MUNITIONS BOARD 

LESTER DUTT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, RUBBER AND CHEMICAL DIVI- 
SION, MUNITIONS BOARD 

E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRI- 
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Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ASSO INENNR GP GOTATINEO 5a 5 oon is oo kh cc ccenccs r 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-_--.__-...--- paca aieveiees 





Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 














Total obligations 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Research on domestic production of natural rubber-- . A $21 1, 700 

. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable tannins. - 3 

. Investigations on vegetable oils_.............--..-.--.------ 
. Investigations on hard fiber plants for cordage 





Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Research on domestic production of natural rubber 
Total obligations 337, 901 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





Total number of permanent partioos 67 
Fulltime equivalent of all other positions 8 
Average number of all employees 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $449, 100 
Part-time and temporary positions 28, 300 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _____- 1, 700 
Payment above basic rates_.....................--- 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 








Total personal service obligations ub oi 242, 107 ’ 479, 200 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 1, 158 3 1, 100 





Net person | service obligations...............-.-- 240, 949 | 478, 100 








DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Personal services_........-. ig ie eee ee . 239, 839 
Travel . 12. 659 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction_.__._____.__- 
Other contractual services. _...__._. 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials__- Pia Po Pe 
ee a eee 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


477, 100 
16, 200 
12, 200 

4, 200 
11, 800 
1,100 
34, 100 
5, 300 
57, 600 


2p 


BSR 


= 
S 





Total direct obligations 


3 | 288282588332 


F 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


EEE ee ere nee Ua See ee eR 
Communication services ee ee FREES 5 
Rents and utility services..................-.---.------.-- 
Supplies and materials__....____ 


2258 





Total reimbursable obligations....................-..--. 2, 600 2, 600 








Total obligations : 7,901, 401, 600 702, 600 














Mr. Sticter. The committee will come to order. 
We are pleased to have Dr. McCall and his associates with us this 


morning on the estimate for research on strategic and critical agricul- 
tural materials. 


Before you proceed, Doctor, we would like to insert in the record 
pages 69 and 70 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of July 23, 1946, in section 
7 (b), authorizes and directs the Department of Agriculture to make scientific, 
technologic, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic 
sources of supplies of any agricultural material or substitutes for such materials 
determined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical. This appropria- 
tion is for the purpose of enabling the Department to carry out its responsibilities 
under that act. 

This program is administered by the Agricultural Research Administration. 
The Munitions Board, however, recommends or approves investigations to be 
undertaken. Funds are allotted to those research agencies of the Department 
which are best equipped to carry out the investigations required. 

Investigations are at present being conducted on rubber, tannin, vegetable oils, 
and materials for cordage. 
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Apprupriated funds 
Estimated, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952 
Appropriation act, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Increase 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


Decrease to eliminate a nonrecurring provision in the 1951 act for 
alterations and purchase of equipment to provide pilot-plant facil- 
ities for tannin-extraction studies at the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory 

For pilot-plant investigations on the extraction of tannin from ca- 
naigre ($50,000 nonrecurring) 

To expand production of canaigre for pilot-plant tests and to increase 
seed supplies 

To develop replacements for specific applications of stockpiled strategic 
oils 

For production research on hard-fiber plants and hard-fiber sub- 
stitutes for cordage 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement costs previously 
paid from this appropriation 


Project statement 





Increase or 
decrease 





a 1951 1952 

Project (estimated) asa | | (estimated) 
adjust- 
ment 





1, Research on domestic production of natural 

rubber $207, 086 $212, 000 $211, 700 
2. Investigations of domestic production of vege- 
38, 061 91, 000 | " 175, 000 


3. Investigations on vegetable oils 41, 376 } 2, 3 216, 300 
4. Investigations on hard fiber plants for cordage- - 48, 684 000 
Unobligated balance 18, 793 

















354, 000 | 399,000 | —500 |+301, 500 | 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stiaier. Will you proceed with your statement, please? 

Dr. McCatu. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the work 
conducted under this head is done primarily at the request of the 
Munitions Board and its justification is based on their requirements 
and needs, we have asked General Griswold, of the Munitions Board, 
to make a statement to you presenting the primary reason for these 
particular items. 

I would also like to add that the statements which are to be made by 
General Griswold deal with the situation as it is at the moment. 
When our estimates were prepared, the situation was somewhat 
different, and it may be necessary, in the light of developments since 
that time, again to appear before you with a revision of our present 
submission. It has not been possible to get such a revision to you in 
time for this hearing. 

Mr. StietEeR. We will be glad to hear from you, General. 

General Griswo.p. Yes, sir. I have a statement here which I 
can give to you or read, whichever you prefer. 
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Mr. Stieter. Whatever you wish. 

General Griswo tp. I think I prefer to read it. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, why should he not just summarize it? 

General Griswo.p. This is summarized. The statement as such 
is summarized. 

Mr. Stigier. Proceed, General. 


CASTOR OIL 


General Griswo.p. Castor oil has hundreds of military and essen- 
tial civilian uses. Among the most important is the production of 
sebacic acid essential in the manufacture of nylon plastic for combat 
field wire and nylon bristles. Sebacic acid is essential for jet 
engine lubricants, aircraft hydraulic fluid and all-purpose grease. 

astor oit has no substitute in hydraulic fluid for military ground 
vehicles and is used extensively as a drying oil. 

The United States is entirely dependent upon foreign sources for 
castor oil and 90 percent of the world’s production of castor beans is 
concentrated in Brazil. 

Approximately 10,000 acres of castor beans were produced by a 
private company in the United States in 1950. 

At the request of the Munitions Board, seed from 7,000 acres, 
selected for variety adaptation, has been reserved to -provide fora 
proposed planting of 100,000 acres in 1951. The Department of 
Agriculture has inaugurated a program to assure the planting of this 
acreage. The Department’s castor bean research program on varieties, 
areas of production, and machinery development needs to be expanded 
to provide a basis for guiding this expanding program. 

The situation on sebacic acid has become more acute since mid-1950, 
and intensified research should be undertaken on substitutes for sebacic 
acid used in synthetic lubricants and nylon plastic; also, to develop a 
drying oil equivalent to dehydrated castor oil for paint and varnish 
use, and a substitute for castor oil in hydraulic fluid for automotive 
braking systems. 

That covers the castor oil. Shall I cover the rest of the subjects in 
order, or do you wish to stop here? Shall I go on with the entire 
general statement, or do you wish to have discussion on each subject? 

Mr. Sricuer. I think you should go on with the statement. 

General Griswo.p. I might tell you what these subjects are, and 
if you have no questions I will leave this for you without reading it. 

Mr. Horan. I have no questions. We are familiar with that 
research. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I have no questions on it. 


COCONUT OIL AND PALM OIL 


General GriswoLp. The next subject is coconut oil and palm oil. 
(The statement on coconut oil and palm oil is as follows:) 


Coconut oil is important in the production of Napalm (thickened gasoline) 
sometimes referred to as the No. 1 weapon in Korea and synthetic rubber. All 
of the coconut oil and copra come from the Far East, 88 percent from the Philippine 
Islands. It is important that the Department of Agriculture accelerate its re- 
search to develop from domestically produced raw materials products suitable 
for use as a synthetic rubber modifier and for Navy disinfectants. 

Palm oil has no replacement at the present time for use in tin plating and the 
cold rolling of steel. The United States is entirely dependent upon foreign 
sources for palm oil, 93 percent of supplies coming from the Belgian Congo. 
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It is important to develop from domestically produced materials a substitute 
that will carry out the functions presently performed by palm oil in the steel 
industry. 

Beckuws it has not definitely been determined that these oils will not deteriorate 
from prolonged storage, the size of the stockpile objective is limited by the 
possible necessity for rotation, - High world demand for these oils makes procure- 
ment for the stockpile difficult, and with the current world supply-demand situa- 
tion it would be impossible to procure larger quantities for the stockpile even if 
the objective were raised. If the imports of these oils were cut off, it would 
create @ very serious situation, therefore, the Department of Agriculture is 
requested to intensify its efforts to bring research and development of alternate 
materials to the point of application on a commercial scale. 


CANAIGRE AS A SOURCE FOR TANNIN 


General Griswotp. The next subject is tannins. 

Mr. Srieuer. I believe you are asking for an increase for investiga- 
tions on tannin. 

General Griswoup. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McCauu. There is a net increase of $84,200, which involves a 
decrease of $50,000. 

Mr. Sriguer. Is that decrease on nonrecurring items? 

Dr. McCatu. Yes; the $50,000 is a nonrecurring item. 

Mr. Horan. Might I ask, for the justification of that increase: 
Does that involve any planting of new species of tannin bark, or is 
that an experiment in synthetics, or what is it? 

Dr. McCatt. It is primarily concerned with pilot plant processing, 
and a relatively small planting of additional canaigre for the pilot 
plant operations. 

Mr. Horan. It seems to me you have a new source of tannin bark 
or of tannin. Is that true? 

Dr. McCatu. This particular project deals with canaigre. 

Mr. Horan. That is what I mean. 

Dr. McCatu. Canaigre is a plant of the dock family, which grows 
wild in our Southwest. It has a very high content of tannin in the 
roots, 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Horan. Is this increase to provide a pilot plant to determine 
the extractability of tannin from that source? 

Dr. McCauu. Yes. In addition to being very rich in tannin, 
canaigre is also very high in starch. It requires a different extraction 
process than has normally been used for other tanning materials. 

Mr. Horan. Is that down in New Mexico? 

Dr. McCatu. Yes; Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Mr. Sriguer. I see an item of $9,200 for expansion. You covered 
that, I believe, Doctor? 

Dr. McCatt. That is the small item for growing the additional 
material, canaigre, for the pilot plart operations. 

If you wish, I can very briefly cover that. 

Mr. Stricter. I wish you would, please, for the record, at least. 

Dr. McCa.u. The canaigre, as I mentioned, grows in the wild,tand 
has been collected in limited quantities for the tannin extract. We 
have brought a great many different collections from all over the 
Southwest, and have grown and tested them. From the total group 
we have chosen certain selections, because of their higher tannin 
content and better yield for increase. These selections have been 

lanted in six different locations; four in Arizona, one each in New 
Mexico and Texas. At the present time there are about 35 acres of 
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these plantings. The crop is grown in much the same way that we 
grow sugar beets. It is a perennial, however, and can be allowed to 
remain in the ground for almost any length of time, up to 10 years, 
or more, if desired. Our tests have indicated, however, that the rate 
of increase in yield of roots gradually falls off after the third year, and 
the roots become increasingly woody. The problem of extraction is 
more difficult in the older roots and the advantage of increased yield 
is less than the disadvantage of extraction. We believe, therefore, 
that there is little point in growing the crop longer than 2 years. In 
the rather preliminary work that has been done, we have obtained an 
average of about 8 tons of roots per year for the first 2 years of growth. 

Mr. Horan. Is that a tuber? 

Dr. McCatu. The roots look a good deal like sweetpotatoes after 
they are harvested. They grow out as a group in a central mass 
from acrown. You have probably seen ordinary dock in your garden 
or yard. Canaigre is the same general type of plant. 


SPREAD OF CHESTNUT BLIGHT IN EUROPE 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. McCall: Do I under- 
stand that chestnut blight is spreading over the world now? 

Dr. McCau. Yes; it has been discovered in Europe. In Italy it 
has been found in the famous chestnut plantings of the Appenines. 
Some of our people were over this last year advising on plans to help 
avoid some of the troubles we had. Resistant Chinese chestnuts are 
being hybridized with their chestnut to develop resistant material 
for their plantations before the latter are wiped out. 


TANNINS 


Mr. Srieter. General Griswold, I did not mean to cut you off. 
Do you have a statement prepared on tannin? 

General GriswoLp. Yes, if you desire to hear it. 

Mr. SticLter. We would like very much to hear it. 

General Griswotp. Approximately 85 percent of the domestic use 
of leather is for footwear. Military requirements for footwear and 
handwear increase greatly during mobilization. Large quantities of 
tunnin are necessary for processing hides and skins into leather, 
especially for heavy military leather. 

Tanning materials already are in short supply whereas the demand 
has increased sharply in foreign as well as domestic markets since 
last fall. 

Approximately 80 percent of the vegetable tannins used in the 
United States are imported. Of these imports about 80 percent 
consists of quebracho, which comes principally from Argentina. 

Wattle, the second most important of our imported vegetable 
tannins is obtained from British East Africa and the Union of South 
Africa. 

The diminishing supply of dead chestnut, principal domestic 
source of tannin, and the increased use of quebracho by the petroleum 
industry for mud treatment in drilling oil wells makes it imperative 
to develop alternative sources of tanning materials. Some synthetic 
tannins have been developed, but these are used only on a small scale, 
largely in blends with vegetable tannin. 
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We have stockpiled some quebracho. Recently chestnut and wattle 
tannin extracts were added to the list of strategic and critical materials 
for stockpiling. 

The Sueleek indicates that vegetable tannins may be among the 
most critical materials in time of war. The prospective supply of and 
requirements for tannins indicate an urgent need for a continuing 
program of research and development on tannins. 

The carnaigre root, a perennial native of southwestern United States, 
is one of our most promising sources of tannin for heavy leather. We, 
therefore, requested the Department of Agriculture to continue and 
accelerate its investigations of the domestic production of the vege- 
table tannins, and to test commercially and develop on a pilot plant 
basis the extraction of tannin from these materials. 


PRESENT STATUS OF STOCKPILE 


I mentioned the stockpiles here. On quebracho we have attained 
only a small percentage of our objective. 

In chestnut and wattle we are at zero. Those are the percentages, 
without stating what the figures are, that we have attained toward 
the objective stockpile. ' 

Mr. Horan. Could I inquire when those objectives were set? 

General Griswo.Lp. I cannot tell you exactly. I do not know the 
date when they were. 

Perhaps Dr. Peterson can tell you that. 

Dr. PeTgerson. Quebracho has been stockpiled since 1946 and the 


’ stockpile objective has been revised from time to time. Chestnut 
» and wattle extract were added to the list on February 1, 1951, and 
_ objectives for these materials were set at that time. 


Mr. Horan. I think the record ought to show that the Congress 


' passed a stockpile law about 4 or 5 years ago, and we have not reached 
_ the objective or anywhere near it on any one of those goals. 


Sometimes we ask why. 
Mr. Stieuer.. Do you have a further statement, General? 
General Griswo.p. No, sir; that completes it. 


REPLACEMENTS FOR STRATEGIC OILS 


Mr. Stiauer. I notice an item of $182,300 for the development of 


’ replacements for specific applications of stockpiles of strategic oils. 
' There was a $16,800 reduction in the 1951 budget for this project 
'on the basis that the Munitions Board would absorb the cost. I 


' am wondering why this increase cannot be handled the same way, 
' Doctor? 


Dr. McCatu. Mr. Speh will handle this, since it is a chemical 


' problem. 


Mr. Speen. On that feature of it, the $16,800 was for a surveillance 


} study. In other words, there was no research involved. It was 
_ merely to determine the optimum conditions of storage and the length 
of time that oils could be stored without deteriorating. That was 


accomplished by taking periodic samples from the storage tanks, 


running certain tests on them, and then comparing with previous 
_Teports of the same oils to see at what rate they were deteriorating. 
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The problem was handled in this manner because it was definitely 
under stockpiling. It was decided that any work of this nature should 
be carried on under funds provided by GSA. For this reason, a 
decrease in this amount was indicated. 

The money that is, now being requested is to carry on research, 
not stockpiling but, as pointed out, to find means of providing from 
domestically available materials, products which would serve where 
castor oil and the other oils have been used. 


ALTERNATE METHODS OF FINANCING RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND 
CRITICAL ITEMS 


Mr. Stricter. Would that same argument apply to the $35,000 
increase for research on substitutes for cordage? 

Dr. McCaut. I do not believe I quite al your question, 
I know the item to which you refer, but I do not quite understand 
what you wish to know. 

Mr. Sticier. It strikes me that practically all of these items are 
primarily national defense activities rather than for the benefit of 
agriculture. 

Dr. McCatu. They are primarily defense. 

Mr. Sticter. The thought occurs to me, why should not. the 
national defense appropriation be used for that, rather than agii- 
culture? 

Dr. McCauu. As far as we are concerned, these are items, as | 
indicated in my introductory statement, on which Agriculture ordi- 
narily would not conduct research from the standpoint of their agri- 
cultural relationships. Because they are related to defense needs and 
fall within the field of agriculture, we are undertaking work on them 
at the request of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Sticter. General Griswold, would you care to comment on 
that? 

General Griswo.p. I prefer to ask Dr. Peterson to comment on 
that. 

Dr. Pererson. I can comment on that. The main reason is that 
the Stockpiling Act of 1946, section 7 (b), authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to do this. 

Mr. Stricter. That is for stockpiling only, though, Doctor, is it not? 

Dr. Pererson. It also includes the development of substitute 
materials from agricultural sources in the United States. On several 
occasions we have discussed whether or not the Department o/ 
Defense should take the lead in developing these projects and budget 
estimates, or whether Agriculture should continue this work as hereto- 
fore. The conclusion has been that in order to follow out the pur 
poses and intent of that act we would continue on the same basis as in 
previous years. 

Mr. Stieter. But in this particular instance. I daresay you woul 
not have done the work had not the Department of Defense requested 
it; is that not correct? 

Dr. McCatt. I think that is true. 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, I think the question you raise 's 
really one of the location of the appropriation. It seems to be clea! 
both from the terms of the law and the fact that the Department 0! 
Agriculture does have the staff and the facilities to carry on this 
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research work, that it is more economical and more efficient for the 
Department to do the work. 

I take it there is no question about that. 

Now, whether the ultimate objective of the work is such that the 
appropriation should be carried as an agriculture item or as a defense 
item is another matter. It is debatable. 

As has been indicated, we have discussed it pro and con from time 
to time, and frankly, from the standpoint of the Department of 
Agriculture we have recommended that the appropriation be made to 
the Military Establishment rather than being charged to Agriculture. 
From the standpoint of the research operations, once the funds have 
been made available, I do not think that it makes too much difference 
where the appropriation was located. 

I think that if the committee or the Congress preferred to handle 
it as a defense appropriation, then calling upon the Department to 
carry out this research work for the defense agency, it would be 
entirely workable that way, and the appropriation would be charged 
to defense, where it belongs. 

In any event, I think the Munitions Board and the Department of 
Agriculture representatives have to come together to whatever 
appropriations subcommittee has jurisdiction, the former to explain 
the need for the work in terms of strategic materials and the need for 
them, and the latter to explain what can be done technically, how 
it will be done, and how much it will cost. 

Mr. Srieier. Since Dr. McCall stated that his Department had 
been requested by the Department of Defense to do this work, that 
is the reason why I raised the question. 


CORDAGE FIBERS 


General Griswo.p. I have a statement, sir, on cordage fibers. 

Mr. Stiauer. We would like to hear it. 

General Griswotp. The field of hard fibers is another important 
area calling for accelerated and intensified research by the Department 
of Agriculture. The United States is entirely dependent upon foreign 
sources for hard fibers. The annual import of hard fiber normally 
amounts to 400 million pounds, including 40 million pounds of binder 
twine. 

Abaci—manila fiber—the No. 1 fiber for marine cordage—comes 
principally from the Philippine Islands, a source that may not be 
available to us in time of war. 

Moreover, the production of abaca in the Philippines is much below 
the prewar level. The Abacé Production Act of 1950 authorized 
prompt expansion of abacdé plantings in the Western Hemisphere 
from the present 25,000 to not in excess of 50,000 acres. 

The average production from an acre in this area is presently about 
1,000 pounds. 

When this expansion is completed—including increased use of 
fertilizer and higher yields from the new lands—the total abacé avail- 
able to us should be from 60 to 65 million pounds annually. 

Sisal, another hard fiber, is obtained largely from Africa and to a 
lesser extent from Haiti. Henequen, a poor substitute for marine 
cordage, is largely from Yucatan and Cuba. Jute, a soft fiber, is 
imported almost entirely from India and Pakistan. Imports will be 
difficult and may be impossible from most of these sources in wartime. 
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Mobilization always brings a marked and abrupt increase in re- 
quirements for fibers and cordage. Not only the Navy and the 
merchant marine, but also the Army and the Air Force are large 
users of abacdé and hard fiber, as are farmers, oil drillers, and man- 
ufacturers. 

The deficiency between requirements and anticipated supplies of 
cordage fibers in wartime cannot all be met by stockpiling. Hard 
fibers deteriorate and therefore must be rotated every few years and 
it is impracticable to attempt to rotate more than our fibers industry 
can readily absorb. 

For this reason our stockpile objective for fiber represents only a 
fraction of our actual deficit for a war period. Consequently, other 
solutions must be sought to supplement the stockpile and wartime 
imports. 

Cultivation of a satisfactory substitute in the United States is the 
best solution. 

Sansevieria is one of the best hard fiber plants and might be grown 
on a commercial scale in the United States. Tests by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy indicate that it is a satisfactory substitute for abacé 
in rope. : 

However, new plantings of Sansevieria or other hard fibers require 
from 2 to 6 years to produce a crop. Consequently, it would be about 
3 years before production could be expanded to an appreciable extent. 

Kenaf, another soft fiber, appears to be the most promising sub- 
stitute for jute. Apparently it grows well in temperate as well as 
tropical climates. However, further investigation is necessary to 
develop varieties adapted to various conditions in the southern half of 
the United States. 

That completes my statement on cordage. 


ALTERATIONS AT EASTERN REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Stieter. Doctor, how are you getting along on the alterations 
at the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory? 

Dr. McCatu. Mr. Speh will answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spex. We are now making the necessary alterations to the 
building to provide the space for the pilot plant equipment. Some 
of the equipment has been purchased, and there still remains some to be 
purchased, for which the specifications have been prepared. We had 
not provided for all the necessary equipment in the current fiscal year, 
and we are therefore asking for additional funds’in 1952. 

As you notice, it is a nonrecurring item in each of the two years. 

Mr. Sricier. Yes. 

Mr. Spen. This nonrecurring item is for pilot plant equipment. 

In the use of the vegetable tannins, it is seldom that a single tanning 
material is used; it isin blends. You have to determine with each new 
tanning material the proper blends and its use with other available 
vegetable materials. 

‘or that reason, we need to have a sufficient amount so that actual 
tests can be made by tanning large volumes of hides. 

Mr. Stieier. Will you be able to complete your alterations with the 
amount of money requested? 

Mr. Speen. The alterations; yes, sir. 

As I say, also in this request there is provision for the remaining 
equipment. 
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Mr. Streuer. I believe that pages 75, 76 and 77 of the justifications 
should be inserted into the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Status oF ProGRAM 


This appropriation enables the Department of Agriculture to carry out its 
responsibilities under the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 
July 23, 1946. This act authorizes and directs the Department to make scientific, 
technologic, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic 
sources Of supplies of any agricultural material or substitutes for such materials 
determined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical. Investigations 
are undertaken only upon recommendation of the Munitions Board. 

Current activities include research on domestic rubber production, tannin, 
strategic oils, and fiber plants, as follows: 

1. Rubber production investigations are carried on in California and Texas 
to test means of quickly and inexpensively establishing field stands of guayule, the 
testing and hybridization of new strains to increase the yield of natural rubber, 
the development of the best methods of recovering rubber from the guayule 
plant, and the deresination of such rubber to improve quality. 

2. Tannin investigations are at present devoted to the possible production 
of tanning materials from crops that can be produced in the United States, with 
special reference to sumac and canaigre. Pilot plant facilities are being provided 
to make possible semicommercial tests of new processes for extracting tannin 
from canaigre, and to provide sufficient canaigre-tannin for commercial tests by 
industry. 

3. Current work on strategic vegetable oils is devoted to improvements in the 
roduction of the castor bean plant, including the development of varieties adapted 
or commercial handling. 

4. Studies in the field of strategic cordage are directed toward the domestic 

production of hard fibers (sansevieria, phormium, and hemp) that can be used for 
such purposes as lines and ropes on naval vessels. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


1. Nursery costs of guayule have been cut to one-tenth of World War II costs.— 
The development of furrow irrigation in guayule nurseries has reduced the cost 
of producing seedlings for transplant from the wartime level of $3 per thousand to 
a present estimated level of 30 cents per thousand. 

2. Guayule hybrids retained their superior rubber yielding characteristic in the 
third year of production.—During the first, second, and third years of production, 
the better interspecific hybrids have yielded on the average 40 percent more 
rubber than the best strains of straight guayule. These hybrids are being used 
in back-erossing with guayule to give even further increases in rubber yield. 

3. Quality improvement of guayule rubber—Recent tests have shown that the 
best quality of guayule rubber can be obtained from a combination of immediate 
grinding of freshly harvested shrub and solvent deresination of the ground shrub 
prior to pebble milling for the recovery of rubber. Tests conducted by a large 
ribber manufacturer have indicated that such rubber is equal in quality to 
natural rubber from the Orient for many commercial applications. The possi- 
bility of deresination of the rubber after pebble milling is also under test. The 
use of hot solvent with agitation under carefully controlled conditions has been 
found promising and may result in a more economical method than deresination 
of the shrub prior to milling. 

4. Development of continuous milling for recovery of rubber—The conventional 
process for recovery of guayule rubber has heretofore been unsatisfactory as to 
efficiency and cost. New continuous pilot-plant scale equipment units, promising 
significant reductions in processing costs, are being assembled for further research 
on process development. 

5. Field plantings of canaigre established.—Canaigre plantings ranging in size 
from 2 to 5 acres have been established at six locations in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas to determine and demonstrate methods of growing, handling, and 
harvesting canaigre as a farm crop and to furnish roots for extraction and tanning 
tests. Much basic agronomic information has been gained which will be used 
as a guide in establishing additional plantings to increase the plant stock reserves 
and to develop methods of crop handling in the several areas. 


79808—51—pt. 2 32 
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6. Higher tannin yielding canaigre varieties are probable.—Wild canaigre plants 
collected recently in Western States promise new canaigre strains with higher 
tannin content and higher root yield. Several contain more than 40 percent tan- 
nin in the roots, and under cultivation should yield substantially more tannin per 
acre than strains now available. 

7. Prospects are good for efficient production of castor beans in the U. S.—Varieties 
adapted to mechanical harvesting, coupled with improved harvesting machines, 
promise to lower the labor needs of castor bean production. About 1,000 of the 
20,000 acres grown in 1950 were oo with U. 8. 74, an improved variety 
adapted for stripper harvesting. midwarf type varieties specifically adapted 
for combine harvesting and newly-developed types of harvesters are now being 
tested. A large collection of seed has been assembled for an intensive breeding 
program for further varietal improvement. 

8. Sansevieria, phormium, and yucca could be used as a domestic source of cordage 
fiber.—Big yields of high quality sansevieria fiber were produced in initial investi- 
gations in Florida, This species has been increased for possible large scale pro- 
duction. A world wide collection of sansevieria has been made and research is 
underway for improving varieties, developing agronomic practices, and deter- 
mining areas of adaptation. Phormium (New Zealand hemp) has been found well 
adapted over a wide area along the Pacific coast, and observational plantings have 
been put out along the Gulf coast. About 90 percent of the wild yucca surveyed 
in Southwestern States is accessible for harvesting should it become necessary to 
use this source of fiber. Yield and quality tests are underway. 

Mr. Stiauer. Mr. Andersen. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir. 


HEMP PRODUCTION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like a little additional in- 
formation as to the studies now proceeding in hemp. 

Dr. McCauu. The new work on hemp is just getting underway, 
Mr. Andersen. Following the war, hemp production of the United 
States has almost dropped out of the picture. 

In fact, last year there was no commercial hemp acreage grown in 
the United States. Our former hemp research program, which never 
was very large, has also been greatly reduced. We had a very small 
amount. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You had something like eleven thousand dollars, | 
believe, for 1951. . 

Dr. McCaut. This last year, yes, we were given this amount. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What did you do with that? 

Dr. McCatu. This has been devoted to a study of storage problems 
with hempseed. Some limited field experimentation has been done 
in areas of lower soil nitrogen content to find if possible conditions 
better for growing fiber of a quality superior to that normally pro- 
duced on the high nitrogen soils where the crop has been grown most 
recently. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What are you asking for, in the way of hemp 
research money, for 1952? 

Dr. McCatu. We are asking for an additioral fifteen thousand for 
hemp study. 

Mr. AnpErRson. You will recall that we had quite a few of these 
plants in Minnesota during World War II. 

Dr. McCatu. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Of course, they all went out of the picture following 
the war, because of the fact that we could not produce the type and 
quality that would be competitive to others. 

I believe that was the reason, 
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Dr. McCatu. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Is there any contemplation for such a program 
later on if we become engaged in a war? 

Dr. McCauu. We do not know. We hope not. We believe now 
that if we do have to develop a hemp program, it would be better 
not to do so in the areas of highly productive soils where we tried to 
grown the crop before. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you, Doctor. If you have no further state- 
ment, I want to say we appreciate very much your appearance before 
our committee. 

Dr. McCay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuitren. Before concluding these hearings, the committee 
would like to hear from Mr. Roberts, the Department’s budget 
officer, regarding proposed amendments to the general provisions of 
the Agriculture appropriation bill. Mr. Roberts, the committee 
would also like to have you explain the steps taken by the Department 
to comply with the travel limitation carried in section 411 of the 1951 
Appropriation Act. 


Data on TRAVEL Funps 


Mr. Roserts. Thank you Mr. Chairman. If it is agreeable with 
you, I would like to discuss the travel matter for a few moments first, 
since I believe it is important that the committee understand fully 
the action the Department has taken to comply with both the express 
wording and the apparent intent of section 411. 

You will remember that section 411 requires that $791,888 of funds 
appropriated in the Agriculture chapter for travel expenses be carried 
to the surplus fund of the Treasury within 30 days after the enactment 
of the 1951 Appropriation Act. As provided in that section the 
Department has returned the amount indicated to the Treasury, and 
to report thereon to the committee, we have prepared, and submit for 
inclusion in the record, three tables indicating the basis for the action 
we have taken. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it would be appropriate for these schedules 
to appear at this point in the record. 
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(The schedules referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of travel funds, 1951 (1951 budget and 1951 appropriation act) 


Amount 
Total travel funds in 1951 budget $16, 395, 734 
Add: Estimated amount for travel included in budget amendments 
(research on cortisone, control of emergency outbreaks of insects 
and plant diseases, F orest Pest Control Act, fighting forest fires, 
and rural telephone program) +644, 551 


_ Total travel funds, 1951 estimates 17, 040, 285 
Deduct: Travel funds in items not included in 1951 act (see schedule 
A for detail) — 2, 261, 008 


Travel funds in 1951 budget for items included in 1951 act_._ 14, 779, 277 
Reductions in travel funds, 1951 act below budget (see schedule B 
for details) —1, 293, 460 


Total travel funds in 1951 act 13, 485, 817 
Sec. 411 reduction —791, 888 


Net travel funds available, 1951 act 12, 693, 929 


ScuepuLe A.—U. S. Department of Agriculture travel funds, 1951, special items 
(reimbursements, special funds, trust funds, transfers from other departments, etc., 
shown in 1951 budget, but not tncluded in act) 

Amount 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 

Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 

Farm Credit Administration, reimbursements for services performed 
for other governmental agencies ep gee. Jiu coc b es S05 Uke 

Farm Credit Administration, corporations 

Disaster loans, revolving fund 

Roads and trails for States, national forest fund 

Marketing agreements, hog cholera, virus and serum_-__-_----------- 

Construction, water conservation and utility projects 

Synthetic liquid fuels (transfer from Interior Department) 

Reimbursements for services performed 425, 018 

Trust accounts: 

Expenses and refunds, inspection and certification of canned wet 
animal foods- --_- sf Ey ee 800 


Cooperative work, EEE SS EE ET AT Pas : 35, 000 

Operation and maintenance, water distribution sy stems, water 
conservation and utilization projects - _. 

Payments in lieu of taxes and operation and maintenance costs, 
water conservation and utilization projects __ 

Expenses and refunds, inspection and grading of farm products - 

Grading of agric ultural commodities _ - iA Ye a OS REI 

State rural rehabilitation corporation funds _- 

Miscellaneous contributed funds___- - --- 


Advance from Atomic Energy Commission (w orking fund) ___- a 


i Eo TL ot Le EE nn AR OE 2, 261, 008 
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ScHEDULE B.—Travel funds, 1951 (1951 — and 1951 Agricultural Appropriation 
ct 














F Increases 
4 and de- 
a —- Estimated | Amounts | Net travel 
ES funds re- travel covered funds 
3 : Budget sultin funds in into gen- | available, 
5 Appropriation item estimates | pom ten. | Agticul- | eralfund | 1951 Agri- 
1951! gressional tural Ap- | pursuant cultural 
§ action on propriation | to sec 411 | Appropri- 
Fo 1951 budget Act, 1951 | of 1951 act | ation Act 
4 (exclusive 

of sec. 411) 









Dane and Marketing Act of 1946, title 





oaks of Agricultural Economies. __-__.._- 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator_._......._.._.. 
Research on strategic and critical ag- 
ricultural materials 
Research on agricultural problems of 











! Office of Experiment Stations: 

Payments to States (sec. 9, Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 
1946 






Salaries and expenses__....._..---- 
= experiment station, Puerto 
AE ctl as et it ad ted OS i 
; Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
4 Home Economics._-....-......-...-- 
4 Bureau of ‘Animal Industry (salaries 
EEE OTE TTT 
: Bureau of Dairy Industry_-__--.....__- 
4 Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
q Chemistry 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering-__.__._.___- 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine: 
Salaries and expenses___..........- 
Control of emergency outbreaks of 
insects and plant diseases 
Control of forest pests 
Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses. .__............-- 
Forest development roads and trails. _- 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
yt SP at ca CR I 
Superior National Forest. ._______- 
Acquisition of lands from national 
forest receipts (special acts) 
Forest fire cooperation._............_.. 
Farm and other private foresty coop- 
EB ARR IEE LIER ea ee 
RES aan aa "Saaeeate 
Soil Conservation Service... __ 
Land utilization and retirement of sub- 
marginal land (title III, Farm Tenant 
BES EP aby Pong eae ee ane sek eee 
Water conservation and utilization projects. 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
Conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources 








































National School Lunch Act-.....__.-.- 
Marketing services...................- 
Commodity Exchange Authority... ...__- 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (ad- 
ministrative expenses)__...__....._..._- 
Rural Electrification Administration (sal- 
aries and expenses) - - i 
Farmers sy Administration "(salaries 
ELAPSED 

















Farm Credit Administration (salaries and 
expenses) 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 1118. 





$402, 750 
375, 450 


34, 400 
11, 000 
18, 000 


11, 500 
8, 650 


1,700 
50, 950 


595, 018 
17, 200 


143, 575 
326, 600 


557, 900 


237, 300 
210, 858 


1, 192, 298 
169, 727 


7,000 
1, 475 


—$15, 450 
— 64, 450 


—3, 000 
—2, 500 
—2, 000 


—21, 800 


—43, 800 


—132, 300 
—71, 358 


—138, 962 
—16, 855 


—4, 000 
—175 


2, 047 
Ui BOE Nelsaniar denne 


31, 655 
381, 748 
1, 467, 900 


31, 163 
11, 000 
623, 688 
827, 743 


741, 745 
1, 591, 491 
3, 194, 603 

37, 600 








—2, 881 
— 56, 748 
+7, 000 


—8, 063 
—1, 800 
—43, 509 


—158, 762 
—27, 643 





$387, 300 
311, 000 


31, 400 
8, 500 
16, 000 


11, 500 


1, 700 
14, 000 
592, 118 


17, 
132, 000 
304, 800 


514, 100 


2 105, 000 
2 139, 500 


1, 053, 336 
152, 872 


3, 000 


1,300 | 


2, 047 
35, 136 


28, 774 


325, 000 
1, 474, 900 


23, 100 
9, 200 


741, 745 
1, 499, 000 
2, 925, 000 

37, 600 














160, 00 | 


$364, 610 


31, 400 
8, 500 
16, 000 


11, 500 
8, 650 


1, 700 
14, 000 


575, 118 
16, 200 


122, 000 
283, 300 


471, 567 


2 105, 000 
2 131, 350 


991, 916 
152, 872 


3, 000 
1,300 


2, 047 

32, 836 
26, 874 
288, 000 
1, 388, 300 


21, 700 
8, 875 
546, 179 
528, 781 
121) 227 
147, 126 
763, 385 
7, 
721, 245 
1, 412, 000 
2, 765, 000 


35, 600 
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ScuEpuze B.— Travel funds, 1951 (1951 budget and 1951 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act)—Continued 





Increases 
and de- 


—- Estimated | Amounts | Net*travel 
funds re- | .,.ttavel covered funds 
Budget suiti: funds in into gen- | available, 
Appropriation item estimates | from oll Agricul- | eralfund | 1951 Agri- 
1951! gressional tural Ap- | pursuant cultural 
action on propriation | to sec 411 -} Appropri- 
1951 budget Act, 1951 | of 1951 act | ation Act 
(exclusive 
of sec. 411) 





Extension Service: 
Allotment from “‘Bankhead-Jones Act, 
sec. 23, title IT (act of June 29, 1935)"’__ $30, 000 x $30, 000 $30, 000 
Salaries and expenses 72, 000 7 5 62, 500 
Office of the Secretary 82, 045 f : yf 78, 670 
Office of the Solicitor 83, 250 ‘ 68, 800 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. -- 25, 850 20, 850 
Ottice of Information 8, 000 7,900 7, 900 
Library 2, 641 2, 641 





Total 14, 779, 277 12, 693, 929 
Add: Travel funds in items not included 
in 1951 act (see schedule A for detail) 2, 261, 008 


Total travel funds, 1951 estimates..__| 17, 040, 285 























! Adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure contained in the 1951 Agricultural Appro- 
priation Act. 

2 Excludes travel applicable to the contingency authorization which, pursuant to the provisions of the 
1951 Appropriation Act, is available only to the extent that the Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, finds necessary to meet emergency conditions. 


Mr. Roserts. The first schedule is a summary of travel funds in 


1951. It reconciles the amount of travel funds carried in the budget 
with the net travel funds available in the 1951 Appropriation Act as 
finally passed, and reflects the $791,888 reduction required by section 
411. You will notice that the 1951 budget carried a proposed travel 
fund totaling $16,395,734. To that amount we have added $644,551, 
representing estimated travel included in certain specific budget 
amendments, thus increasing to $17,040,285 the total travel funds in 
the regular 1951 budget and in the amendments later submitted for 
committee consideration. From that sum, we deducted $2,261,008 
for travel funds not included in the 1951 Appropriation Act. These 
include such special items as “Section 32, Disaster loan revolving 
fund,” reimbursements from other departments for services rendered 
them, trust funds, working funds, and so forth. These special items 
are detailed in schedule A. 

After deducting the schedule A items from total travel funds 
reflected in the 1951 estimates, the remainder of $14,779,277 represents 
travel funds in the 1951 budget estimates for appropriation items 
included in the 1951 act. From that sum we then deducted reductions 
in travel funds resulting from congressional action on program pro- 
posals in the 1951 budget. These are shown in the second column of 
schedule B and total $1,293,460. This second reduction is itemized, 
by appropriation, in column 4 of schedule B. We then made a further — 
reduction of $791,888 to comply with the provisions of section 411 
that such a sum be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 
After making these adjustments, net travel funds available under the 
1951 Appropriation Act total $12,693,929. This total has been estab- 
lished as an administrative limitation for travel in the Department in 
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1951, and the same amount has been projected as the base of the 
1952 fiscal year estimates. Thus, the only increases which are pro- 
vided for travel in the 1952 budget estimates are in connection with 
program increases that are proposed for 1952. 

You will note that on page 257 of the committee print it is proposed 
that section 411 be deleted inasmuch as the Department has returned 
to the Treasury the amount stated therein, and in addition has in 
reality projected the intent of section 1214 into the budget estimates 
for 1952 by distributing the reductions in travel in advance of the 
appropriation of the 1952 funds. 

As the members of this committee know, the business of the Depart- 
- ment involves largely contacts with farmers, the trade, and other 
_ groups regarding crops, livestock, forest resources, and so forth. If 
employees of the Department cannot move about as required by 
circumstances of the work, the programs cannot be administered 
efficiently. For example, forest: rangers and supervisors must cover 
the national forest lands to suppress forest fires, to handle grazing 
allotments, to arrange for timber sales, and other aspects of forest 
protection and management. Inspectors must travel between meat- 
packing plants, from warehouse to warehouse, between stockyards, 
and so forth, to assure enforcement of various grading, marketing, 
quarantine, and other acts administered by the Department. Veteri- 
- narians must travel from farm to farm to detect and eradicate diseases 
_ of dairy and meat animals. Personnel must travel from farm to 
- farm to provide guidance and technical assistance on conservation 
' measures and practices, and to assure adequate protection of the 
Government investment in crop production and other farm loans. 

We are constantly endeavoring to reduce operating expenses to 
the greatest extent possible consistent with efficient supervision and 
management of the various programs in the Department. As part 
of this work, particular attention has been given to methods of effecting 
savings in travel costs. I have here one other table which I think 
will be interesting to the committee. You may wish to have it 
inserted in the record. It indicates that following the travel reduction 
in the 1943 Agriculture Appropriation Act, travel costs in the Depart- 
ment remained below the $12,700,000 provided by that act until the 
fiscal year 1950 when there was an increase of approximately 
$1,000,000 above 1943. In connection with that increase, I want 
to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 1950 was the first 
year in which travel costs were increased by the Travel Expense Act of 
1949 which prescribed increases in per diem and mileage rates. The 
total cost of those increases throughout the Department approximated 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. I suggest that this table be inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Roserts. As an example of the Department’s attitude toward 
economy in travel performed by employees, we have always encour- 
aged agency heads to authorize only such per diem and mileage, 
within the maximum established by law, as experience clearly indi- 
cates is necessary to compensate employees for actual necessary ex- 
penses. Even during 1949—the last year in which there was a $6 
maximum per diem rate and when it was generally acknowledged that 
such maximum was too low to compensate for actual expenses in most 
cases—studies show that less than 70 percent of total per diem paid 
— at the $6 rate, and that over 25 percent was at rates of $5 a day 
or less. 

During the hearings on H. R. 3005, which was finally enacted as the 
Travel Expense Act of 1948, the Department received favorable com- 
ment for the policies and procedures governing travel allowances. 
This same policy of establishing per diem and mileage rates at a level 
calculated to equal the actual cost incurred by the traveler has been 
continued under the new act. In this connection, it is significant to 
note that although the Travel Expense Act of 1949 authorizes a 
maximum per diem rate of $9, the average per diem paid by the De- 
partment during the fiscal year 1950 was only $6.28; in this same year 
71.2 percent of the per diem paid was at rates of $7 or less. It is also 
significant that although the substantive law authorizes a mileage rate 
of 7 cents per mile, the average mileage rate paid by the Department 
in 1950 was 6.3 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the committee will agree that the De- 
partment is exercising care in the expenditure of its travel funds. 
We intend to continue to economize in this area. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you Mr. Roberts. The committee is pleased 


to hear from you on the steps which you have taken to avoid incurring 
unnecessary travel expenses, 


AMENDMENTS TO GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, the amendments to the general pro- 
visions of the agriculture appropriation bill are minor in character, 
and are not important. In section 401, it is proposed that the words 
“in addition to those specifically purchased for’’ be inserted to clarify 
the fact that vehicles purchased for use in the District of Columbia 
are governed by specific language provisions in the applicable appro- 
priations and are not included in the limitation prescribed in this 
section. The change, which is shown in your committee print on 
page 254, is for clarification only. 

Also, on pages 254, 255, and 256 it is proposed that sections 403, 
through 406 be deleted. These language provisions are no longer 
necessary since Public Law 830, approved September 23, 1950, 
repealed the former statutory requirement that specific authority 

ermitting these expenditures be contained in either enabling legis- 
ation or the appropriations act. 

The only other change, Mr. Chairman, other than changing the 
number designation of the remaining sections, is to delete section 
411, which I have already discussed. 
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SuMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE, 1951 AND 
1952 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement, prepared in reply 
to a request made by Mr. Andersen during our hearings several days 
ago, which summarizes the obligations by objects of expenditures for 
1951 and 1952. As requested by the committee we have shown 
separately certain special items involving reimbursement to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for costs of the International Wheat 
Agreement and the program in Mexico for eradication of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. e have also included in the category ‘Special 
items,’”’ the Defense Production funds and designated supplemental 


estimates which are now pending congressional consideration, 
Mr. Wuirten. I believe it will be appropriate for the statement to 


appear at this point in the record. 
(Table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by objects of expenditure, 1951 and 1952 (based on 1952 
budget schedules, pending supplemental and amended estimates, exclusive of trust 
funds, working funds and transfers from other departments) 





Qbjects of expenditure 


Estimated, 
1951 


Estimated, 
1952 





Personal services s | 
Travel 

Transportation of things- 

Communication services_. 

Rents and utility services......._._.-- 

Printing and reproduction 

Other Contractual services. - .- 


Grants, conservation aids, etc.: 

Payments to State extension services for cooperative agricultural | 
Ce i ee a eS De 

Payments to State experiment stations: Hatch, Adams, Purnell, 
Bankhead-Jones, sec. 9 of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
and related acts_.....-..-.- Pu ial ae ih sehen eieesvetond Gre J aadeesees 

State and private forestry cooperation. ..............._._--...------- 

Payments to States and Territories from the national forests fund_ -- 

Agricultural conservation program, reimbursements to farmers. -__- 

ee ere ED SOT ci iad das nn si cba nennecwowca cancun 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32) 

National School Lunch Act 

pO See ewe A SE Cae OES INET ee 


Total, grants, conservation aids, etc 


ees Cn UR bs even ncwenceunseccomnaan 
aS ARS SRIPY AE ee 7 SSE ges ee SRE Ty “VERGE SED Apctreene ese > 
Te ae. eek abpadecsiacwaae’ 
Investments and loans: 

Farmers Home Administration 

Rural Electrification Administration 

Farm Credit Administration: Loans to cooperative associations 

Forest Service (investments in water rights) 


Total, investments and loans 


Undistributed: 
Local administration, PM A (sec. 388) 
Repayment to Commodity Credit Corporation Of loan for agricul- 
oa conservation program 
PEE ith ch Weicinttovtni duds ddidnshicel dauiasnevibabwsuntdes wvindakidawe 





Total undistributed 


es Ce SE oi... a tacaponmakautu patneeiibes wenwcas 


$234, 167, 723 
14, 353, 135 

1, 767, 293 

2, 686, 645 

5, 701, 371 

3, 653, 659 
21, 334, 079 


15, 531, 139 | 


6, 770, 313 
1, 288, 019 


$242, 012, 112 
14, 854, 986 

1, 722, 131 

2, 723, 665 

4, 532, 565 

3, 793, 626 
20, 698, 217 
14, 525, 067 
6, 442, 213 

4, 021, 006 





31, 558, 208 


12, 266, 208 
9, 888, 821 
8, 489, 677 

256, 992, 858 
62, 250, 000 
102, 262, 442 
81, 875, 000 
830, 500 


31, 619, 298 


12, 303, 708 
9, 888, 821 
10, 470, 947 
259, 750, 000 
71, 755, 000 
81, 730, 000 
81, 875, 000 





615, 500 





566, 413, 714 | 


560, 008, 274 








1, 549, 039 
7, 142 
159, 319 


181, 779, 975 


, 000, 





512, 479, 975 


409, 030, 000 





41, 095, 221 


15, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 


39, 400, 575 


23, 750, 000 
6, 205, 698 








58, 895, 221 


69, 356, 273 








1, 446, 757, 786 


1, 355, 793, 758 
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Summary of obligations by objects of expenditure, 1951 and 1952 (based on 1952 
budget schedules, pending supplemental and amended estimates, exclusive of trust 
funds, working f unds and transfers from other departments—Continued 





Estimated, Estimated, 
Objects of expenditure 1951 1952 





Special items: 
Defense Production Act funds: 
Allocations through Mar. 31, 1951 
Pending supplemental estimate 


Total, Defense Production Act funds._...--.........----....-- 











Other pending supplemental estimates and revisions: 
Agricultural production programs (revision of acreage allotment 
and marketing quota programs): 
Revision of 1951 program: 
Allotment and quota program 
Assistance to farmers in attaining needed 
production for defense 


Revision of 1952 program: 
Allotment and quota program. -.. 
Assistance to farmers in attaining needed 
production for defense 
SEEN See —$4, 000, 000 
Control of forest pests, Forest Pest Control Act. 370, 000 3, 150, 000 
Forest development roads and trails 5, 800, 
Payments to States (grazing fees) _- 1,351, 150 |. 
Office of the Secretary (hearings AE LTE 





Total, other pending supplemental estimates and revisions___. 





Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for funds ad- 
vanced in prior years for: 
of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of 
anim 


76, 808, 000 





109, 508, 000 
yaaa i ce 10, 581, 150 108, 647, 250 

















Rae CLES ALE ADEN DR | 1,457,338,936 | 1, 464, 441, 008 
| | 





Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, this completes the discussion of 
matters the Department wishes to take up with this committee. To 
the best of my knowledge, we have furnished to the committee all 
of the special tables and other data requested from time to time 
during the course of these hearings. During the weeks these hearings 
have Buon in progress, we have tried to be as helpful to the committee 
as possible in making sure that you have all of the facts you feel are 
essential to a consideration and determination of the Department’s 
needs for fiscal year 1952. 

We appreciate very much the time and attention you and the 
members of the committee have devoted to a subject which, I am 
sure, we all agree is of great importance not only to the agriculture 
of this country, but to the consuming public as well. Thank you 
again for your patience and cooperation. If we can be of any further 
assistance, I know that you will call upon us. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. I’m sure I speak for the 
entire committee when I say that your excellent work and full coopera- 
tion is greatly appreciated. We are grateful for the valuable assist- 
ance you give us in carrying out our responsibilities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I certainly join in that. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roberts is at all times very courteous and 
helpful. 
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ResgarcH IN WeED ControL, MONTANA 


WITNESS 


HON. WESLEY A. D/EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 





Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us our friend and colleague, 
Mr. D’Ewart, of Montana. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. My statement is going to be brief, but I have three 
or four items [ would like especially to call to your attention. 

Mr. Chairman, the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
are of direct concern to the people of Montana. Agriculture is our 
basic industry, and this is especially true of the eastern three-fifths 
of the State which comprise the district I represent here. 

We recognize that it is necessary during this period of mobilization 
to reduce wherever possible the nonmilitary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, but we do not want to lose sight of the fact that the food and 
fiber produced on the Nation’s farms and ranches are absolutely 
essential to the mobilization as well as to our domestic economy. 

We are in a period where increased agricultural production is 
required. If anything, this heightens our responsibility to develop 
and protect the soil, water, and timber resources of the Nation. 

Several of the Department of Agriculture programs are directed 
toward this development and protection of our productive capacity, 
and it is these programs I wish to discuss with you today. 

The carrying capacity of Montana ranges, so vital to the production 
of meat animals, is now threatened by very serious infestation of 
noxious plants. In eastern Montana, the plains area, halogeton is 
the principal threat. In western Montana, in the mountainous area, 
goatweed has invaded large areas. Private ranchers and county com- 
mittees, as well as the State of Montana weed districts are making a 
drive against these weeds? 

The effectiveness of their efforts is limited to some extent by the 
fact that the Forest Service has not had sufficient money to cooperate 
in the program so far as its own acreage is concerned. 

The Forest Service has 16 million acres in Montana. This places a 
direct. responsibility upon the Government to provide the Forest 
Service with sufficient funds to take care of its own land so that it 
will not become a source of infestation on adjoining private lands. 

There is also a need for additional research on the means of con- 
trolling goatweed and halogeton. At present the Forest Service in 
Montana is able to conduct only limited research on goatweed and 
none at all on halogeton. 

I feel that the research activities of the Forest Service are of primary 
importance. In previous years I have called your attention to the 
need for expanding the research work on forest and range manage- 
ment. Such work contributes to better use and protection of these 
resources and may eventually save us large sums of money. The 
original cost is small. Among the research programs which should 
be expanded are those concerned with forest-fire prevention and range 
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revegetation, as well as the emergency problem of noxious-weed 
control. 

The water-facilities loan program of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has proved very valuable in Monatana. As the result of an 
act I introduced, the maximum on these loans was increased, and this 
has contributed to the effectiveness of the program. 

The activities of Montana’s State water-conservation board are 
coordinated with the FHA program and the soil-conservation program 
also works in to provide a well-rounded system of developing small 
reservoirs and other water facilities of immediate value to farmers. | 
hope that the amount requested for the water-facilities loan program 
will be approved. I am confident the committee plans to continue 
a support of the excellent work done by the Soil Conservation 

ervice. 

I note that it is proposed to increase the contingency fund for 
combating forest pests. This seems a sensible and reasonable method 
of providing for emergency campaigns against the several pests which 
attack our western forests. 

I might add that our State water board, which is particularly 
charged with using only State funds for reclamation projects, works 
very closely with this water-facility program. With the three agencies 
working together, it has had very good success in our State. We 
have done a splendid job. While FHA and the Soil Conservation 
Service start in early in the program, generally the water board has 
picked up the bill and finally paid the amount necessary to carry on 
the project and has reimbursed the Federal Government for the 
amount spent. 

The three of them working together are effective. 

There is a great deal of interest in Montana in the rural telephone 
program. Several applications covering large areas in my district 
have been submitted. Due perhaps to the technical difficulties of 
processing the loans, none has yet been granted in my district. 

However, I hope that this program can go ahead. The original 
construction program of many Montana rural electric cooperatives is 
near completion. Some, I believe, have reached the point where 
they are serving almost everyone it is financially possible to reach at 
this time. For these cooperatives, the time has come when it is 
necessary to improve and enlarge original facilities to take care of 
bette loads, greater in many cases than was anticipated in the 
yeginning. 

he need of materials for the defense effort probably will sharply 
restrict new REA construction, even if the Bureau of the Budget had 
not provided a considerable reduction in loan authorization. Insofar 
as possible, however, this work should go ahead. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity to describe some of the 
activities which we feel are important in Montana. I know you have 
a tremendous task to make a wise adjustment of domestic expendi- 
tures so that domestic programs will complement but not interfere 
with the defense effort, and to keep the whole within the ability to 
pay. I think you cannot go wrong in supporting the constructive 
research and development programs to the fullest extent our economic 
situation permits, 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. D’Ewart, we thank you very much. The mem- 
bers of this subcommittee are always glad to have you appear before 
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us. You have never failed to speak to this committee and on the 
floor about things that affect agriculture. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. And very sincerely, too, I might add. We appreciate 


it. 

Goatweed is known as Klamath weed also. Is that extensive in 
eastern Montana? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In western Montana. 

Mr. Horan. It is in my district. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Halogeton is in the more northern part. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have the halogeton? 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is right. It also goes over into your State, 
into your district, as you say. It is a new weed. I understand it 
was brought in from Asia. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. It first appeared in northern Utah, I 
believe. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, you knew that research has developed some 
Australian beetles who eat the seed of the Klamath weed and goat- 
weed. A hundred square miles have been cleared in Humboldt 
County in California. ; 

Mr. D’Ewart. I did not realize it had been so successful. 

Mr. Horan. They have those beetles, and I am hoping they can 
develop enough swarms of them so they can make them available else- 
where. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I understand the spray has not been too successful. 

Mr. Horan. It has not been successful. 

Of course, with goatweed, you have the roadsides that are a problem 
and private lands, and you have the open range, too. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Horan. The beetles apparently eat the seeds. Apparently 
they have a liking for the seeds at the time they are ripe. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That sounds very encouraging. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, Montana probably leads the way on its own 
work in range revegetation. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. We have carried on large experiments in 
Montana, and we have done a large amount of reseeding not only 
in the forest lands but also on the Bureau of Land Management 
areas and on private holdings. 

Mr. Horan. The reason I mention that is that this committee is 
always interested when we see a State government trying to keep 
step with the Federal Government in these programs. Some of the 
most difficult things we have to decide on is work by the Federal 
Government, where the State is only interested apparently in having 
the Federal Government carry the whole load. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Not only the State but individual farmers and 
ranchers have done a lot of reseeding. I think on my own ranch I 
have perhaps seeded a thousand acres or more of crested wheatgrass. 

Mr. Horan. I suggest you check with the Department on those 
beetles. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Yes. 

Mr. Stricter. What is the name of the noxious weed? 

Mr. Horan. Halogetin. 

Mr. Stricuer. Is it new? 
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: = Horan. It is about 8 years, I think, since it was first intro- 
uced. 

Then, of course, wild lupine is quite extensive in eastern Montana; 
is it not? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. We have the wild onion, loco lupine, lark- 
spur; a number like that. 

However, we have learned how to handle those noxious weeds and 
they are not too serious. We have quite an area, but by careful 
management we are able to live with them. 

Mr. Sricuer. I am very much interested in the statement. I know 
that last fall we had halogetin in my area, the result being that a lot 
of our cattle died. It was some time before they could find out the 
cause, the source of it. I got the Department of Agriculture to send 
a poison expert in there, one from Utah. , The veterinarians in my 
State thought it was a deficiency of mineral content or a fungus growth 
on the grass. I think that was the final decision before they discovered 
what the cause was. A lot of our farmers lost a lot of cattle. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I am sorry to hear that. 

The point that we want to make here is that there are 16,000 acres 
of national-forest land. We can control the farmers’ own property, 
but we have to have cooperation by the Government with that amount 
of acreage in order to do the job. 

Mr. Sticgter. We understand that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you appear before us. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us Mr. Holmes, 
of Washington, who has appeared before this subcommittee many 
times due to his continuing interest.in agriculture and agricultural 
matters. 

We will be glad to hear from him. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


Mr. Hoitmes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the program for the control of bar- 
berry for the eradication of wheat rust in eastern Washington is 
progressing very satisfactorily. The budget figure for the control of 
barberry is very important and should be continued in the amount 
recommended in the budget. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM 


Much progress has been made in protecting the forests of Washing- 
ton and Oregon from devastation by the spruce budworm. The funds 
appropriated for this program by the Federal Government, the States 
of Washington and Oregon, and the private timber owners for 1950 
resulted in the spraying of 933,702 acres of forest, and highly satis- 
factory results were achieved. 
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At present there are areas in the Blue Mountains and the Eastern 
Washington Cascades which are heavily infested. 

There are also infested areas in Eastern Oregon Cascades. 

It is highly important that this control work be continued through 
the area, with payment by the Federal Government, the States of 
Oregon and Washington, and the private timber owners. 

There has just been submitted to the committee a request, approved 
by the budget, for $700,600, as the Federal share in an approximate- 
ly million-dollar-total project cost. This will be used for the treatment 
of Federal lands totaling 676,380 acres. There are 328,130 acres of 
private timberlands and 8,230 acres of State and county timberlands, 
making a total of 1,012,740 acres to be treated. 

This control work is exceedingly important not only from the 
standpoint of the timber involved, but to eliminate a serious fire 
hazard caused by dead trees. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


I understand some of the figures are reduced from the 1951 total, 
but will permit essentially the same program for 1952 as has been 
followed in the past. The program has been very successful in the 
Pacific Northwest, not only from the standpoint of improving the 
farm operations and conservation of soil, but also in putting into 
practice flood-control measures in the headwaters of -the several 
streams there. 

I have followed the reports of the soil-conservation districts in my 
State for some years, and feel that this work is one of the most valu- 
able Federal aids we have. They have been working on economies 
within the individual districts themselves. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


The Market News Service in the agricultural area of eastern Wash- 
ington is very important to the growers. The Market News Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has been following a matching-fund 
program in the State of Washington, and if the committee will approve 
the budget figure it will permit this service to continue as it has in the 
past. 

I urge action on this comparatively small total because of its great 
value to our growers in the marketing of their products. 


FOREST SERVICE 


One of the most important items in the defense program is that of 
providing highways in our national forests to give access to valuable 
timberlands. There is no question but that a well-regulated system 
that will permit the removal of timber that should be marketed, 
— with a proper reforestation plan, is very important. 

urge careful study and adequate appropriations for these access 
roads. It is especially important in the Pacific Northwest. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for allowing me to appear before 
you. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are always glad to have you, Mr. Holmes, 
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GRaZING FEEs 


WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now hear from Mr. Engle, our colleague 
from California. Proceed, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enour. Mr. Chairman, I am here in connection with Public 
Law 903, of the Eighty-first Congress, which is a bill authorizing 
pavment of $1,351,149.37 to States mentioned in the bill. 

They are all "Western States, I believe, except West Virginia. 

The purpose of this bill was to authorize. the payment to these 
States of moneys which were illegally diverted by the Forest Service 
from national forest receipts and of which these States were therefore 
illegally deprived. 

Under the law, the Forest Service is required to pay 25 percent of 
all national forest receipts to the State governments for allocations 
to the various counties for the benefit of roads and schools. 

We found out, in connection with going over some of their activities, 
that they had been putting their ene in the till and taking out 


between 10 and 20 percent “of the moneys which came from grazing 
in the national forests and using that money for other purposes; they 
claim for range improvement. 

When I found out about it, it immediately appealed to me that 
my mountain area was being deprived of some money to which it 
was entitled. I have all or parts of 16 national forests in my dis- 
trict, which runs 600 miles down the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 


California. 

It developed that the amount that is actually due California is 
$126,880.55. Most of it is in my district. So I took the matter up 
with Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller General, and he agreed that 
this practice which the Forest Service had been following, and which 
they claimed was predicated on a solicitor’s opinion, was wholly 
illegal. 

Mr. Lindsay Warren’s letter appears in the report of the House 
committee, of which I will give you a copy. 

In addition, the matter was cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Bureau of the Budget agreed with Mr. Warren that the practice 
was illegal and that the money had been improperly and unlawfully 
diverted. 

On the basis of that record, the Committee on Public Lands, before 
which this came—that was H. R. 8821—unanimously passed out this 
legislation, which also passed on the consent calendar from the House, 
unanimously, and it was passed without opposition in the Senate and 
is now the law. 

The only thing I have to do now is to get an implementation of this 
act to reimburse the States for the amounts of money which should 
have been paid and were not paid, under the act of May 28, 1908. 

If an appropriation is put in this bill for that purpose, the disburse- 
ments will be made to the counties. 

Mr. Wuirren. My feeling would be that the Forest Service should 
have to pay it out of their regular funds. For a number of years, | 
have sat on this committee and discussed with them the advisability 
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+ of using some of this income for this grassland work. They have dis- 
cussed it with me without ever giving any indication whatsoever that 
‘ they were already doing it. 

It developed during this year’s hearings that, in addition to their 
regular feendia, that they had an additional 5 million dollars of funds 
~ from other sources. 

- Inmy own State, which is covered by this law, they have a device— 
and I think that is the word they used after this was brought to the 
surface by you and Mr. Warren—whereby, instead of paying the 
State 25 percent of each dollar that comes in, they keep part of it 
for doing the general forestry work of cleaning up afterward. So I 
should think that, since they had the benefits of these appropriations, 
it should come out of the regular appropriations for the Forest Service. 
Mr. Enaup. I think it is an outrageous practice. Of course, I 
assume it. has been stopped, but it illustrates what goes on in some of 
these places. 
One of the reasons why I pursued this is that I am just sick and 
tired of these departments doing as they please with their money. 
That is all J have to say, gentlemen. 
Mr. Waurrren. Thank vou, Mr. Engle. We are always glad to 
~ hear you, and this shall have the attention of the committee. 
' Mr. Enate. I appreciate the opportunity of your taking the time 
- to hear me. 
| Mr. Wurrtren. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock 
| Monday. 
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Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 
Forest SERVICE PRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 




















_ Mr. Warrren. Mr. Wood, we understand you would like to discuss 
- some matters with the committee, and we will be glad to hear from 
you. 
Mr. Woop. Yes; thank you very much. 
- I haven’t had the opportunity to meet with any representatives of 
' the Forest Service here and on that account haven’t prepared a 
_ statement. I have a few notes here, but if it is agreeable with the 
- committee, I would like to submit a formal statement for the purpose 
of your record. 
Mr. Wuittren. We will be very glad to have it. 
_ Mr. Woop. I might say that my district is the First District in 
' Idaho. This isa map of Idaho. You will observe this part in heavy 
_ lines represents my district. It represents a larger part of Idaho, and 
_ the green area is all Forest Service. Seventy-five percent of my 
district is public land and a large percentage of that is forest dnd 
_ Consequently, my constituents are intatestedt in seeing that our needs 
' are cared for in the Forest Service. I, of course, am not so much. 
interested in public lands. I am not on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. I am on the Public Works which looks ‘after 
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flood control and roads, as you know. I might say that while I have 
worked in the forest, I have lived within half a mile of the beginning of 
the Forest Service in my home town of Coeur d’Alene, and I have been 
surgeon for the Forest Service or the United States Employees Com- 
pensation Commission taking care of forestry men for 45 years. I have 
met them very intimately and know a great deal about the problems 
of the country. 

Now I think I might discuss it briefly; I don’t want to take up too 
much of your time, particularly since I am to submit a more formal 
statement later, but I would like to mention just two or three things, 
First, coming to the appropriations is the matter of blister-rust con- 
trol. We feel, that is, ever since the thing came out somewhere in 
1908 or 1909 or 1910, that that has been a very great factor in the 
woods of the northern part of my district, particularly since my 
district contains the largest stand of white pine in the world and about 
the only stand of white pine left in the world outside of some in 
Siberia, which is not likely to be available to us for some time. 

Since 1910 or thereabouts, that forest has been attacked by the 
white-pine beetle, rather, the white-pine-blister rust. I am sure you 

entlemen understand that the amount of money that is appropriated 
or that sort of thing is spent largely in the setting up of camps and 
in the hiring and maintenance of a huge army of boys who are brought 
in the last few years since WPA days, brought in largely from your 
southern schools. For instance, you are from Mississippi, I believe. 
I had two boys from your State, three boys from your State last year, 
who were pulling the ribes, the wild gooseberry, and they were earning 
their way through your own schools down there and universities by 
getting their summer employment at that. So it serves two useful 
purposes. 

The gooseberry bush acts as the host for this blister rust, and 
apparently about the only way to eradicate it is to get rid of the bees, 

Mr. Wuirrten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Woop. Personally, I don’t feel this is a particularly good time 
to undertake unnecessary spending—and perhaps all other spending 
should be cut down as much as possible, but in view of the fact that 
thése woods are one of the Nation’s greatest assets, the question 
comes up as to whether this is the time to make very much or any 
of the cut on that work on infestation. 

The second thing I would like to discuss are the forest roads. 
Now these forest lands, of course, pay no taxes. The Forest Service 
has done a fairly good job building forest roads; I have traveled over a 
lot of them, and with the cooperation of the CCC in the First World 
War days and afterward, in the depression years. They really did 
a magnificent piece of work under the supervision of the Forest Serv- 
ice in road building and trails. However, with this defense effort, 
there is going to be a necessity to get out a good deal of extra lumber, 
timber, which has to be used not only in making boxes for ammunition 
and cantonments for the armed services, but Guilding houses and all 
that sort of thing. 

Now, in order to do that, one must have access to the timber, or 
else the timber can’t be taken out. The representatives of the private 
lumber companies asked for a meeti with me about 2 weeks before 
I left. I met with them and they feel a little bit dissatisfied with the 
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United States Forest Service. They feel that the Forest Service—all 
through the last war and since—has demanded that they come 
through with so much timber, and they say that the Forest Service 
has a lot of ripe timber which should be cut, but the Forest Service is 
demanding that the private lumber companies furnish their own tim- 
ber, and they are keeping the other timber. Now, I don’t know 
whether this is true or not, but ostensibly they have no access roads 
to this timber. 

I went back again to the Forest Service, and from them back to the 
private timber companies, timber owners, and apparently it is six of 
one and a half a dozen of the other. The private companies said well, 
that might be true, but if they would sell the timber to them, they 
would build the roads, but up to the time I left, the Forest Service 
hadn’t shown any inclination to sell the timber to the private lumber 
companies. So that the situation stands, as far as I know, between 
the Forest Service and myself, that the reason that the unripe timber, 
a lot of it is not being cut and harvested, is on account of the lack of 
access roads. Unquestionably if there is a war, and if the defense 
effort is to continue, there is going to be an increased demand for 
getting timber out and a demand for increased road building on the 
part of someone in order to get that timber out, and especially the 
ripe timber. 

There is also another factor that due to the partial mobilization 


_ scheme we are under, in this central part of the green area on this 
_ map is the Stibnite Mining Co., where they have there antimony mines 


and tungsten, which is a tremendously important ore, and I think 
they also have sqme uranium in small quantities. 

Over in the Salmon district, they have another area where they 
produce cobalt, which is another thing used in hardening steel. It is 
very scarce. It is one of the very scarce materials which we are 
importing at present, and activity is going on feverishly in both of 
those areas, in the one place to get out tungsten and in the other place 
to get out cobalt. 

There is also a tungsten area to the east of Salmon, but again, they 
are feeling the deficiency of access roads. It is in Government land. 
They need access roads. Now I know I wanted to get up into this 
cobalt area around Salmon. It is only 30 miles over there, but I was 
told the only way to get in there would be by airplane. There are no 
roads whatever. 

Also, there is a road from Salmon to the Montana line; it is part of 
United States Highway No. 93. It is entirely within the forest range, 
within the Forest Service. Itis about 34 mileslong. It is a mountain 
road. It is almost impassable. The road on the Montana side of the 
line from Missoula down to Gibbons Pass is a beautiful highway, and 
promptly at the State line comes this 30- or 34-mile stretch of very 
miserable road. It is wide enough. The grade is all right, but the 
road -is just in bad condition. I don’t know why that road hasn’t 
been improved. There is also some forest land on the Montana side. 
So there is a good deal of access roads needed in that area, too. 

I promised the Salmon people I would look into the matter and see 
if I couldn’t do something for them. They were very unfortunate. 
They had been there for 20 years with the road in that condition and 
are getting tired of it. On Stibnite, it is the same proposition. With- 
in the last month, we got a request to look after some road work to 
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make the Stibnite road passable, through the Defense Minerals 
Administration, they were kind enough and prompt enough to get 
immediate work done on the Stibnite road to make that passable. 
That and the cobalt mine—it has a name to it, the Black Beauty or 
something, Black Hawk—road building is terrifically necessary there. 
So that again it would call for an increased appropriation, if anything, 
rather than be diminished. 

The third thing I would like to mention is the matter of grazing on 
the forest lands. That doesn’t affect us so much in the northern 
part of my district as it does in the south. From a line drawn about 
across the map here, the timber becomes somewhat sparse. There 
is more national forest in there, but there are a lot fewer trees. |: 
is more or less desert country, and that country is used very heavily 
for grazing, and one of the largest sheep men is largely getting out 
of sheep raising on account of the difficulty he was having with the 
Forest Service to keep the forest lands in that area seeded down and 
looked after so that he could provide grazing for his sheep, and 
within the last 2 weeks, in fact, one of the main reasons why I am 
here today was a letter from these sheep men asking that something 
be done about conserving or increasing the amount of grazing land 
in these forest preserves. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the attitude, Mr. Wood, among the sheep- 
men toward helping out on that themselves through being willing to 
pay a larger fee for grazing? 

Mr. Wurrren. We have always wondered about this, Mr. Wood. 
If you have land which a fellow wants to rent from you, he can’t 
require you to plant pastures on it; you can do it, if you want to, and 
charge him more. Now what right has a man that is renting it got 
to make the owner put grass on it? 

Mr. Woop. Well, they do it anyway. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can see how you would like to do it. If I were 
running my cows on there, I would like for the Government to come 
in and plant all of it in hay. But has a man who is running cattle 
got any right to demand that the Government do it? 

Mr. Woop. But the difference is this, I think. Now, don’t con- 
sider me as an authority. This is really as much out of my type of 
land as you are in here almost. We don’t have very many sheep in 
northern Idaho. That is in the southern part of my district. They 
don’t rent the land. They probably will just merely pay for tl 
grazing rights, possibly, of 10,000 acres. 

Mr. Wuirten. They are just running the cattle on there at so 
much a head. 

Mr. Woop. Not so much cattle as sheep. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. My point is, Mr. Wood, from evidence that has 
come to me, it seems that the cattlemen and the sheepmen of thie 
West expect too much from the Government along the lines of good 
range without being willing to pay an increased fee to compensate 
the taxpayers of the Nation for keeping up a good range for them. 

Mr. Woop. Now I am very sympathetic with your outlook, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I say that, sir, as I have often said to this sub- 
committee, because to me, as a farmer in Minnesota, I would be 
delighted to have the right to range one unit, a cow with calf, in good 
pasture for 50 cents a month, as the Forest Services gives that right, 
let alone what the Interior does at about one-fifth of that figure. 
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In my area, I have to pay at least $2 a month for pasturage of that 
nature. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I think I have 
covered about all I wanted to cover and any additional things that 
come up I can submit in my statement anyway. 

Mr. Waurrtren. Thank you, Mr. Wood. 


Forest Servick Program 


WITNESS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Wurrren. We have with us Mr. Ellsworth, of Oregon. 

We will be glad to hear from you. You can extend your remarks 
in the record and talk to us orally, if you prefer, or any way you want 
to do it. 

Mr. Etusworrn. Mr. Chairman, I have been before this subecom- 
mittee very nearly every year in the last seven or eight, and in nearly 
every appearance I have told you substantially the same general 
story on the subject of western forests. 

Speaking in general regarding forestry, the forests of Oregon and 
Washington are the last of what we call the virgin stand of timber left 
in the United States. Timber is a crop just the same as a crop of 
corn or a crop of wheat, except that timber has a 100-year growing 
cycle in the Douglas-fir region, so your barvests, instead of being once 
a yea”, are once every 100 years. But the processes of nature go right 
ahead and timber becomes ripe, becomes mature, then it starts to 
deteriorate. 

With reference to the privately owned timber in the West, the 
matter of it becoming overripe is not a serious question because 
practically, without exception, the privately owned stands lie closest 
to transportation and closest to marketing. They are being cut off 
very, very rapidly, indeed, whereas the Government-owned timber, 
which now is very close to 60 percent of the total, lies back of the 
privately owned stands. It is more inaccessible than the privately 
owned timber. The ripening process has gone on and the result is 
that in a very large percentage of the remaining Douglas fir timber, 
there is actual deterioration taking place. That is why Dr. Wood 
and why I come before this committee urging an expenditure on 
access roads. When I say “urging’’ expenditure, let me make this 
point, that I am one of those, and I think all of you fellows are, too, 
who seek every opportunity to decrease the amount of Government 
expenditures this year. 

Mr. Wuirten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Etusworrn. As I was saying, I am for the reduction in every 
conceivable way regarding appropriations in Government expendi- 
tures, but when we consider the last remaining forest assets of the 
country, the forest acreage, from which comes more than a fourth of 
all the lumber produced in the United States, we have an enormous 
asset value and an enormous operational project in the form of taking 
out the timber and getting it to market. 

Turning for a minute to ordinary business management, which is 
what the affairs of the Government are when we deal with appropria- 
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tions and management of forests, if we are cutting down the costs in 
a factory, we don’t eliminate the purchases of grease for the machinery; 
we don’t eliminate other factors and other expenses that have to do 
with keeping the plant in good order and with helping production in 
the plant. We try to make the economies where there is existing 
waste, and we try to make the economies in the actual operation. 

Now my point is simply this, that in all the functions of the Depart- 
ment that your subcommittee deals with, Agriculture, in all of the 
functions that are not in themselves productive and not in themselves 
protective of an asset, functions that are purely operating expenses 
in the cost of doing business, I think, rather deep cuts can be made. 
I think a great many employees might be eliminated from the Depart- 
ment who are rendering perfectly good services, probably needed 
services. 

Mr. Warren. What would you think about our telling the Forestry 
Service to spend what they could save elsewhere on the roads? 

Mr. Exvtswortu. Well, I am afraid that you wouldn’t get a very 
satisfactory answer, because the Forest Service is a very eager organ- 
ization. They are zealots. : 

Mr. Wuirten. And yet we have got to cut. Now, what are we 
going to do? 

Mr. Evitsworts. What I had in mind, Mr. Chairman, if cuts are 
made, and they must be made, that they should be, I should think, 
in services rendered generally throughout the country. I can’t be 
specific because I don’t know the budget, but my reference is to 
services that are desirable, that all the people that are affected want, 
but nevertheless, in a time like we are in now, perhaps we should 
suspend some of those activities. 

Mr. Wurrren. What if the timber purchasers would put these roads 
in here, instead of the Government spending the money. Wouldn't 
that be another possibility? 

Mr. Evtswortu. As a matter of fact, that is being done, but the 
timber purchaser, generally speaking, gets a reduction in the cost of 
timber when he does that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, what is wrong with that? 

Mr. Exusworrtn. It is all right, except for this. We are only 
cutting about 50 percent; I am not sure of the figure, but approxi- 
mately 50 percent out of the national forest timber that we should be 
harvesting. The remaining 50 percent is in the category that I 
mentioned earlier. Itisripe. Itis mature. It should be taken out. 
But instead of that, we are logging the privately owned timber which 
is easier of access and we are logging in the national forests only to the 
extent of accessibility. Now my point, and it may be academic, but 
I come back to this committee year after year and repeat it, until we 
are able to manage the whole of the forest area, and the sooner it can be 
done the better, on a perpetual yield basis, namely, that until we 
are taking out into lumber the trees that are mature and are deteriorat- 
ing through rot—until we do that, then we are allowing the virgin 
crop of timber to go to waste. So that it is just straight economy. 

It will save a lot of money in the long run by seeing that the roads 
go into the back country, where a private operator, certainly by no 
stretch of the imagination, would spend his money to go, since there 
is timber closer. . 
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Mr. Wurrren. All the Forest Service has got to do is to make 
demands and get them into the contracts to control the situation. 

Mr. Exusworts. Well, the distances are pretty great. I can’t 
imagine a contract with any operator or any group of operators that 
would provide for them to build roads to go back high up on the east 
slope of the Cascades, for example,.and go into that area that is rotting 
rather rapidly and take that timber out. They can get timber else- 
where, and particularly under the pressure of the times. 

Mr. Bares. Does Forest Service have somebody to supervise these 
purchasers and see that they just take the timber that is deteriorating? 

Mr. Extuswortu. No; the sale is not made on that basis alone, 
because it isn’t practical to selectively log in a Douglas fir region. 
When you knock down a big tree, a mature tree, you are very apt to 
damage the remaining growth to such an extent that when the sale is 
made in the Douglas fir area, the general practice is to log that area 
not clean, but under their prescribed regulations, so that the ground is 
in condition for new reproduction. I just want to be sure I got that 
point across, that I am not just pleading for roads so that sawmills 
can get more timber. I am talking about the ideal management of the 
national forest area for the future. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under the present financial condition of this coun- 
try, how many things can we do on an ideal basis? And the Forest 
Service wants to be Sasodied on an ideal basis. They asked for a 95- 
percent increase in their appropriation last year, notwithstanding the 
fact that we were running 10 or 15 billion dollars behind in meeting our 
expenditures. 

Mr. E.itswortn. Well, if I were sitting on the committee, I would, 
in my own mind, try to do this. I would try to balance up an ap- 
proach to the ideal with the realities that you face. I know you can’t 
go in and appropriate for enough access roads. What I am saying is, 
before you cut down too much on what has been suggested, you should 
take a good look at the over-all, the long-pull management of one of 
our most important natural resources. 

Mr. Wuirtren. It seems to me that everybody has got to share a 
little bit in our present responsibility, and it upsets us a little to see 
the Forest Service come in and ask for money way beyond anyone else, 
as though their problems were the only problems. 

Mr. Evttswortn. Well, the Forest Service is a grand institution, 
They are mostly younger fellows who are completely zealous in their 
field. They believe in trees and perpetuation and planning and all 
that. I glory in their coming in here and doing that but, at the same 
time, your committee does have the problem of balancing their ideal 
demands with what you know to be the realities. However, I think 
the burden about what I want to say regarding roads is simply this, 
that before a drastic reduction is made in that particular item, I hope 
the committee fully realizes the point I was trying to make and that is 
that it isn’t just an outright tossing of money out in the operation of 
Government, but it is a permanent investment for the future manage- 
ment or for the future crop of lumber and timber. 

There is a big difference, in my opinion, between merely the cost of 
operating our Government and the protection of asset values for the 
long future, and that is the whole burden of my argument. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record, may I have 
that table inserted in the record which shows the program as prepare«| 
by the United States Forest Service? 

Mr. Warren. We will put it in now. Later they will be back up 
here and we can ask them to testify in regard to it. 

Mr. Horan. The reason I ask for that is the discussion has come up 
about their estimates on what private construction arose, and out of a 
total of about 107,000 miles of estimated roads to be built, we can only 
anticipate a little less than 5,000 miles that private owners would 
build, and, of course, they will build those where they want them and 
not where the better management of the forests might indicate they 
should be built, and I think it is only fair to have this inserted in 
the record. 

(The summary is as follows: ) 


Summary—Initial timber access road improvement program to increase allowabl: 


sustained cut of national forest timber from 4,006,000,090 to 5,755,000,000 board. 


feet annually 
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, Alm eiteet 229 2,047,000 |............] 2,047,000 2, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 116, 000, 000 
NE OTE Fet 627 2, 050, 000 18, 000 2,032,000 | 680, 000, 000 138, 000, 000 818, 000, 000 
ARES ae 65 ec Ff 6} he aoe 1, 029,000 | 306, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 356, 000, 000 
Total__- 4555 | 107,035, 000 4, 866, 000 im 169, 000 |4, 006, 000, 000 |1, 749, 000,000 | 5, 755, 000, 000 











Mr. Horan. This program, which is 
gram, would increase the cut almost 2 billion board-feet of lumber. 

Mr. Evtswortn. We are only taking about 4 billion out of the 
national forest now, and to properly manage them we should be tak- 
a, billion feet more. 


{r. Horan. That is right. 
Mr. Evutswortn. That is the idea we are talkin 


not going to reach it this year. 


rojected for a 5-year pro- 


This will increase it. 


about. 


We are 


It is the goal we will have to reach. 
Mr. Stricter. In that connection, Mr. Ellsworth, you say we 
should be taking two—did you say million or billion? * 


Mr. Exutsworts. Billion. 

Mr. Stricter. Two billion or more board feet. Would that necessi- 
tate more money or can they do that with what they have? 

Mr. Etuswortx. No. You would have to have the roads to reach 
that timber to get it out, and I know very well that that goal can’t 
be achieved for many years, but that is the ultimate that we should 
reach. We should be taking 6 billion feet annually out of the forest 
lands in order to have a 100-year cycle balanced yield, and as we 
degrade from the full program, of course, we don’t have the complete, 
proper management. 
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I would like to make just two more very brief comments, Mr. 
Chairman. One is on the spruce spudworm program, which I know 
your committee knows about. I just want to point out that half or 
approximately half of the 2 million acres have been covered with the 
spray which has miraculously killed the worms. There is approxi- 
mately another million acres to go, and they want to finish this pro- 
gram this year. As you know, Oregon and Washington have a 
cooperative program. The private owners of timber are putting in a 
fourth. The Federal Government protects its own lands, but the 
State and private timber split up, with the State paying half and the 
Federal a quarter and the private owners a quarter. The program 
has worked successfully, and I do hope the committee will see fit to 
carry it on this year, and now one final comment. It has to do with 
research in forestry, with particular reference to the Madison Labo- 
ratory. 

It happens that Dr. J. Alfred Hall, whom you may know, has 
lately been named the director of the laboratory. I have known Dr. 
Hall for 8 years and I consider him one of the great scientists of our 
time. He happens to work in the field of biochemistry and forestry 
research. Dr. Hall is an outstanding man and would be an outstand- 
ing Man no matter where he was. I think the Government is exceed- 
ingly fortunate to have his services. I am perfectly certain that he 
could make many times or at least double his salary if he were in 
private work. I don’t know much about his personal affairs. He is a 
career man in forestry. He has been in the service for about 15 years. 
He has been made director of the Madison Laboratory. 

I just want to give you that testimony, and I can speak with con- 
siderable knowledge of the gentleman himself, that the money ap- 
propriated for the work at Madison under his direction is certainly 
going to be well spent. I didn’t want to have this opportunity go by 
without saying that word, because if I may say so off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exttswortx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuitten. Thank you, Mr. Ellsworth. We are always glad 
to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Ellsworth, you have made your usual very 
informative statement. 





Forest SERVICE PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have Mrs. Bosone from the State of 
Utah. We will be glad to hear from you now. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Glad to see you, Mrs. Bosone. 

Mrs. Bosons. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am very well 
aware of the necessity for economy in these days of national and inter- 
maga” crisis. Yet I do not hesitate to urge this subcommittee to 
take affirmative action on the appropriation request of the United 
States Forest Service. I do not hesitate because I know the value of 
the West to our national effort and because I know the value of the 
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Forest Service to the West. I believe that to deny the Forest Service 
its request would be many more times expensive than to grant it. 
The probability of loss through fire and flood, overuse and improper 
use of the forest resources is too great to be considered lightly. 

Let’s look at the fundamental responsibilities of the Forest a 
It is managing a huge estate which has many uses but which is still in 
the process of being developed. The Forest Service must not only 
keep up this vast estate, but it must build it up. ; 

Here is an example of what I mean by “building up.” There 
are millions of acres of land in the Nation’s national forests with 
productivity so low that it takes 15 acres to supply one cow with 
1 month’s grazing. By reseeding under proper conditions and by 
proper management, considerable areas of this land were brought to a 
point of productivity that 1 acre will feed a cow for a month. The 
return is many times the cost of the reseeding and the supervision 
and management. We have 5,000,000 acres of rich sagebrush land in 
Utah which can be made productive by a reseeding program. 

As an example of what I mean by “keeping up,” let me give you 
three examples of what has happened and what can happen again 
if the forests are permitted to deteriorate. 

East of Willard, Utah, and within the boundaries of a national forest 
but privately owned and hence not part of the forest, was an area 
which had been shamefully overgrazed. One August day—this was 
some 25 years ago—a cloudburst hit that overgrazed valley. Twelve 
Boy Scouts, camped in the canyon below the upland valley, were 
drowned. 

Not long afterward—a matter of a couple of years—another area 
not far from Salt Lake City had a somewhat similar experience. Three 
times in 1 month storms of cloudburst proportions hit overgraged 
lands—within the forest boundary but not part of it—and three times 
the mud and rocks of the mountains came down upon the fertile 
valley below, covering highways with as much as 10 feet of debris, 
filling the first floor of one schoolhouse completely with debris and 
ruining hundreds of acres of Davis County truck gardens—some of 
the best farm land in the Nation. 

And then just 5 years ago—in an overgrazed area not far from 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah—a cloudburst hit. The scene of the cloudburst 
was nearly 7 miles from the town and 5 of these 7 miles were over 
reasonably flat country. Unbelievable as it may sound, there was 
enough force and power in that storm to bring mud and rocks—some 
of the rocks as large as an office desk—across that 7 miles of country 
and spread the debris over several blocks of the Mt. Pleasant business 
district and residential area. Rocks as big as a desk actually in the 
middle of the State highway—damage estimated at more than 
$300,000. 

How many of these calamities the Forest Service has been able to 
avert no one can tell, but we in Utah know that with public sentiment 
aroused, with local and State aid, and with these cloudburst areas 

laced under the supervision and control of the Forest Service, there 
ig been no cloudburst damage in the Willard area or Davis County 
for a score of years, although there have been many cloudbursts as 
bad as the ones which virtually ruined those places a quarter of a 
century ago. 
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I give you the foregoing examples to show that we in the West 
know that a thin veneer of sod on the forest uplands is the only thing 
which protects vast areas of our productive land from destruction. 
That is why we are so anxious that the Forest Service be able to keep 
up the vast estate which it manages. 

And let me say right here that the local areas of Utah, and I am 
sure the local areas of the entire West, are doing their part toward 
protecting themselves and cooperating with the Forest Service. Nearly 
three-fourths of the area of Utah is owned by the Federal Government 
and a good proportion of that is under the supervision of the Forest 
Service. 

By these simple examples I have tried to show you what can be 
done to increase the productivity of our country and what can happen 
to our productivity if certain things are not done. 

I wish to discuss now very briefly the fact that in times of war and 
times of stepped-up production, the strain on our national forests is 
considerably increased. The recreational facilities of those national 
forest areas close to population centers will be overtaxed because short 
week-ends and more difficult traveling conditions will not permit the 
devotees to go to their favorite spots farther away. The price of meat 
will tend to entice the range men to crowd as much stock on the graz- 
ing lands as possible. The chances for sabotage in the form of forest 
fires is always greater in times of stress than in other times. The 
demands for timber are certain to be increased on a program of all- 


» out production, and we should not take a chance with the future of 
' our forests by saving money on forest management now. 


The entire economy of the intermountain West and the Southwest, 


' and to a lesser extent the Northwest, is dependent upon keeping the 
_ forests of the Rocky Mountain area 


een and productive. There is 
not a city or an industry in the eight Mountain States which does not 


| depend entirely upon the green mountains for its water supply. Let 
_ anything happen to any area of the vast Rocky Mountain empire and 
_ the economy of that part of the area is adversely affected. The great 
_ Southwest, Arizona and southern California have an economy 
_ dependent almost entirely on the Colorado River. Those areas are 


growing; millions of persons are moving into their cities; much of the 


_ defense effort will be in the hands of those people. That is why I urge 
| that when you look at the Forest Service request for appropriation, 
_ you look at it with an appreciation of the demands which will be made 
' upon our forests in the future and remember that any necessary money 
_ saved now will mean a much greater expenditure, directly or indirectly, 


in the future. 
Let me take up the rest of my time to give you some data on just 


' what the forests mean to the intermountain West. 


In Utah alone there are half a million sheep and more than 100,000 


| cattle grazing on the forest land each summer. More than4,000 
| ranchers have permits to graze these animals on the forests. Without 
' this summer range, there would be little livestock raised in the West. 
_ Whatever hurts the range hurts livestock production. 


Last year more than 48,000 big game animals were taken by sports- 


' men in the hunting seasons. This meant meat for the table and 
' relaxation and recreation to thousands of citizens. There are over 


2,500 miles of fishing streams and 18,500 acres.of lakes within the 
' national forests in Utah. 
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Here is a summary from the files of Utah Water Users Association 
which will also give you an idea of the value of the forests to the West: 


All the water we get in Utah comes from the clouds. Probably 80 to 90 percent 
of it is precipitated on the mountains, at elevations above 7,000 feet, and primarily 
it is upon this water falling upon and stored in these high elevations that we musi 
depend. 

Only about 10 percent of Utah’s land area lies above 7,000 feet. Seven-eighths 
of this is in the seven national forests. At least 20 percent of Utah’s water- 

oroducing lands are bare, eroded, and run-down. Overgrazing is the major cause, 

en thousand industries employing 120,000 workers, with an annual payroll of 
$300,000,000, depend upon the water produced in the high mountains. And in 
addition, Utahans consume 20,000,000 gallons of water per day for home use: 
25,000 valley farmers use about 4,000,000 acre-feet to produce agricultural crops: 
140,000 home owners use about 3 feet of water per acre for watering home lawn: 
and gardens; 100,000 fishermen, 60,000 hunters, 100,000 ski enthusiasts, 1,000,000 
picnickers and campers use the upper elevations for recreation; 150,000 head of 
deer, 4,000 elk and other wildlife live in those areas; sheep and cattle range ther 
in the summer, and a sustained cut of about 45,000,000 board feet of lumber jis 
possible per year. 


These, in brief, are some of the reasons why I do not hesitate to urge 
you not to trim the requests made by the Forest Service. We in the 

Jest have been fighting a hard battle against the elements for decades. 
The Forest Service is leading that fight by its conservation practices 
on lands which are so vital to our very existence. There are many 
things the Forest Service is not doing that we think it should do. 
There are some places where much more should be done on the 
“keeping-up”’ and ‘“‘building-up” processes, but we know that the 
Forest Service is doing everything it can do with the money allotted 
to it. 

The request is not out of line with the needs. It is not out of line 


with the conditions which exist in the Nation today. The wind and 
the weather and the natural enemies of the western range and moun- 
tains and trees and grass will not stop just because we are facing 
crisis. ‘Those enemies will continue to try to undercut the West's 
economy. We must not relax our vigilance and think we are being 
economical by so doing. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bosone. 


Forest-SERVICE PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. TOM PICKETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Wuirren. We come to our other colleagues who are interested 
in forestry, along with other subject matters. 

Mr. Horan. Where are your forest lands in your district? 

Mr. Pickert. Parts of three national forests are in the district. 

Mr. Horan. That is, in the eastern part of Texas? 

Mr. Pickxerr. Yes; all of one and parts of the others. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of Congress who appear before you at 
this time are members of a larger voluntary, bipartisan group in the 
House who have actively fostered and advocated a sound forestry 
program. A subcommittee of the larger group, including Congress- 
men Sikes of Florida, Larcade of Louisiana, Deane of North Carolina, 
and Gavin of Pennsylvania, all of whom are present, have selected me 
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as their spokesman. 
Congress. 

The members of your subcommittee on appropriations who have 
served in previous Congresses are familiar with our appearances in 
the past, during which we have urged increased appropriations for 
various items in what we believe to be a sound program; such as re- 
forestation, forest-fire protection, management, research, and experi- 
mentation and many other phases of activity. Your committee has 
always received us with courtesy and has frequently evidenced its 
agreement with our views by recommending the appropriations we 
have sought. 

Our appearance here today is to express our continued interest in 
a sound forestry program. We do not urge you to recommend ap- 
propriations for any phase of the forestry program in excess of the 
amount approved by the Bureau of the Budget. We do believe, 
however, that the appropriation should not be cut for any essential 
activities. 

We think it must be recognized there has been a general increase 
in the cost of all phases of Forest Service operation in the past year. 
Therefore, the appropriation for 1952 of even the same amount of 
money for those activities that was appropriated for the current fiscal 
year will necessarily result in some reduction in the work that can be 
done. 

Following the experiences of World War II, in which there was a 
notable depletion in our forest reserves due to the demands that were 
far in excess of our peacetime requirements, we felt there should be 
greater emphasis on reforestration and conservation. To that end, 
we have been active in fostering legislation to broaden the scope of 
Forest Service activities. Most of that legislation has been enacted 
intolaw. Further, we have appeared before this committee and urged 
an increase in appropriations in keeping with the increases authorized 
by law. Those were peacetime endeavors. 

The international situation has so developed in recent months that 
it is necessary for the Nation to be engaged now in a tremendous 
mobilization program. The requirements are such that the Federal 
Government will operate on deficit financing for the fiscal year 1952. 
We do not believe the difficulties of deficit financing and the problems 
that result from it should be compounded by our insistence on material 
increase in appropriations that are not absolutely essential to the 
prosecution of the defense program. Therefore, while we recognize 
the very great desirability of increasing appropriations for forestry, 
we do not urge it at this time. However, we do recommend that the 
demands on our forest reserves during the preparedness program are 
such as to merit the thoughtful consideration of yourselves and all 
other Members of Congress before the budget estimates are reduced. 
Therefore, while we do not recommend increases in appropriations for 
any of the items in the forestry programs, we earnestly urge that they 
be carefully scrutinized before they are reduced. 

Let me in closing express for ourselves and all other members of 
the voluntary group who have been so active in the forestry program 
our sincere appreciation for the courtesies extended by this committee 
in the present and all of the past hearings you have afforded us. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presentation. 


We do not purport to speak for all Members of 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Pickett and gentlemen, Mr. Sikes, Mr. Deane, 
Mr. Larcade, and Mr. Gavin, we wish to say that we are always glad 
to hear from you gentlemen as well as the others for whom you con- 
stitute a subcommittee. We do appreciate the very practical ap- 
proach that you make to this matter. It certainly helps us to learn 
that we have you folks to rely on. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. I think, Mr. Chairman, the statement Mr. Pickett 
has just read is very good in its conciseness and in its viewpoint as to 
what is facing us today. 

Mr. Picxerr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, if I may interpolate, that 
the group for which I am the authorized spokesman is as sincerely con- 
cerned with the fiscal problems that confront us as you gentleman are. 
I would like to reemphasize what is in effect in that statement: that 
we would like to see some consideration with regard to appropriations 
for some of these forestry programs that are so urgent; but, in view of 
the fiscal demands, we don’t see how we can afford it at this time. [I 
may not have the entire approval of all my colleagues in making that 
statement; but that, to say the least, is my own expression. 

Mr. Horan. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Sometimes it seems to me that some of this access-road money should 
be a transfer from the Department of National Defense. What is 
your attitude regarding that? 

Mr. Picxerr. Well, I am not familiar enough with what their 
access-road program might be in national defense to give you an 
expression on that. I do think this: that, since we have some agencies 
of this Government whose primary business and part of the agency’s 
activities is to construct roads and maintain them, we ought to put 
money that is directed to road-construction purposes out of the 
Federal Treasury into those existing agencies who have that business 
to prosecute, rather than turn it over to the Defense Establishment. 
Now, that is my thought on it. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Pickett, will you yield on that point? 

in response to Mr. Horan’s suggestion there, calling on the Defense 
forces, I happen to know of a contract I made with the agency of the 
National Production Authority of North Carolina; that they were 
practically exhausted in funds so far as stockpiling is concerned that 
they felt they were going to be able to work out some kind of agree- 
ment with the Defense Establishment to transfer defense funds over 
tothem. I don’t know whether that is what you are driving at or not. 

Mr. Pickerr. Let me say this, gentlemen: that, while I was dele- 

ated to speak for this group here, I think perhaps each one might 
48 a short supplementary statement; and, in keeping with our 


commitment that we were going to take just a few minutes’ time, | 
will retire. Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picxert. Mr. Sikes, I believe, would like to say a word. 


Forest SERVICE PRoGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I subscribe completely to what has been 
said by Mr. Pickett. It does represent the thinking of our group. 
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eane, I realize the problem that you people have. We want to support 
glad - you as much as we can. I want to add one or two comments; but I 
con- _ shall be very brief. 
1 ap- : 
learn 3 FOREST RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 
ckett _ I would like to have this opportunity to speak in particular in 
as to ' support of the “Forest-resources investigations” item of the Forest 
- Service budget,{which last year was listed at $885,000. The budget 
that - this year carried $935,000. 
-con- I am pleased to have this opportunity to support the ‘‘Forest- 
Lare. resources investigations’ item of the Forest Service budget. About 
that 3 years ago I had the honor to introduce a bill to amend the original 
tions act authorizing the Nation-wide forest survey, which is carried under 
ew of ' the above item, so as to put it on a sound and permanent basis. I was 
a7 _ gratified when this bill was passed by both Houses in June 1949. 
- that ' Since then good progress has been made by the forest survey. My 
, ' State of Florida has been covered, as have several other Southern 
' States, including South Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
hould | Forest-survey crews in the past 5 years have covered some 250 million 
1at is - acres of forest land in 28 States to get up-to-date information on the 
- area, volume, growth, and depletion of forest resources. 
their ' In Florida, the recently completed survey showed that since 1935 
u an ' the saw-timber supply has declined 12 percent below an already low 
ncies - level of growing stock disclosed by the intial survey. Our forest land 
nev’s © is less than half stocked with trees, and less than half the timber 
> put | producing capacity of the land is being utilized. This information is of 
f the ' critical importance to the sawmill industry of my State, to pulp 
siness ' companies planning new mills in Florida or adjoining States, and to 
ment. _ State agencies concerned with developing Florida’s resources. 
- Because of local needs for supplementary information Florida con- 
_ tributed about $43,000 to strengthen and accelerate the survey in our 
fense ' State, and the State forester participated actively in the project. 
of the Since this survey is the only Nation-wide source of information on an 
were increasingly critical basic resource, I think it is in the public interest 
| that to maintain an adequate survey to complete coverage of forest areas 
\gree- that have never been inventoried. 
over We know that timber of various kinds was in critical supply during 
r not. World War II, and that many of our future defense programs will be 
dele- facilitated by up-to-date figures on the availability of particular kinds 
night of timber. For both reasons of defense and long-term forestry pro- 
h our grams, I urge that the survey be maintained. 
me, | 
: FOREST AND RANGE RESEARCH WORK CENTERS 
Then I would like to comment on the need which we see in the South 
for two additional forest research work centers. It will cost about 
$25,000 each as a minimum to do the work properly. I realize that 
just a moment ago I subscribed to a statement that we should not 
exceed the budget, and I mean that. I would like to see these research 
work centers started because we need them. I hope it will be possible 
7ROM to start them by diverting funds from other projects which may not be 
as urgent at the moment. For instance, access roads and trails has a 
ean rather substantial increase which I don’t think is as essential as 
up. research work centers of the kind that I am talking about. 


79808—51—pt. 2 34 
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I am supporting two additional research work centers, one in south 
Florida, one in western Florida. The one in south Florida will be 
discussed by Mr. Paul Shoen tomorrow. The one in west Florida 
would deal particularly with the poorer sand lands which are now 
producing inferior hardwoods, principally scrub oak, which has no 
commercial value. There are hundreds of thousands of acres in the 
South producing this virtually worthless scrub oak and other inferior | 
hardwoods, but year by year we are getting closer to the point that 
we must, by virtue of timber scarcity, utilize the product of that thin 
sand soil. We already know the inferior hardwoods, the scrub oak, 
and similar woods have a place in pulp manufacture, in plastics, ani 
certain other industrial fields. 

The University of Florida has been conducting very valuable 
research work in utilizing scrub oak; its bark, for a source of tannic 
acid, and the wood itself for the manufacture of paper products. 
We have reached the point that we feel a research work center can 
be of invaluable aid in actually correlating, bringing to a head the 
research activities being carried on at the university, and interpreting 
their application to the land and to tree growth. We feel that within 
a few years we will have a definite market for this now largely worth- 
less product of a great area of land. 

The work of the proposed research center would not be confined to 
scrub oak tests. We want to learn much more about the ability of 
the poorer soils to produce pines and grazing. Because of the impor- 
tance of all these things I am authorized to say by pulp manufacturers 
and other industrialists in my State that they will match any funds 
that are provided by the Federal Government for these research 
work centers. They want to utilize the products of these soils and 
they know the essentiality of providing a constant source of usable 
timber for the Nation. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. We appreciate your appear- 
ance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One question, Mr. Chairman, please. 

Mr. Srxes. I know from personal observation that what you have 
to say is absolutely correct, that there are vast areas covered by that 
worthless growth of trees. Is there anything being done in Florida 
in trying to cut those trees out and instead get good grazing lands 
established for cattle and livestock? 

Mr. Sixes. The university and its experimental stations are carry- 
ing on tests as I indicated. Because this land is extremely poor, 
extremely thin, holds moisture very poorly, those tests, while valuable 
from the manufacturers’ viewpoint, have not contributed greatly 
from the standpoint of most profitable use of soil. We feel that a 
research work center actually located in the midst of this type of 
land, with the particular objective of growing trees and growing grass, 
of helping to find a way to utilize those trees and their products, 
would speed up what may prove an important natural process and 
make the requested expenditure worth while. 

Mr. AnpersEN. | think you have tremendous possibilities for 
cattle and livestock in that area. 

Mr. Sikes. I appreciate my friend’s interest. He is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If you can just get a good grass. 
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Mr. S1xes. We want to produce good grass and good trees by getting 
rid of present worthless growth or finding a practical way to utilize 
the present growth. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. A few years ago I had the opportunity to visit 
the King Ranch down in Texas. I was amazed at the progress 
they had made in establishing new pasturages. It was remarkable, 
and if you can do about the same in Florida, it would seem to me 
that it would be a wonderful advancement for the South. 

Mr. Sixes. We certainly feel that is true. 

Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Larcade, of Louisiana, 
has a brief word he wants to add. 


Forest Service PrRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON, HENRY D. LARCADE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, of course, Louisiana is one of the 
most important forestry States. You will recall when Longfellow in 
his poem spoke of the forest primeval, of course, he spoke about 
Louisiana. Well, most of our long-leaf cypress and pines have been 
cut down, but we still have a most important industry in Louisiana. 
There is much remaining timber. We have national forests there, 
two of them, and forestry is still one of the important industries in 
Louisiana. 

We have in my own district one of the largest paper mills in the 
country. So you can understand that we are very much interested 
in this program and the problems attached thereto in the protection 
of our remaining resources in that respect. 

We are particularly interested in the protection of our watersheds, 
as some of the other witnesses have stated, because that contributes 
to the control of floods and soil erosion and helps to conserve our 
agricultural lands. We suffer in my State greatly, like they do in 
Mississippi, my friend the chairman’s State, from forest fires. Last 
week we had 78 fires raging in our forests at one time in Louisiana 
and those 78 fires were beyond the resources of the agencies there 
that are stationed in our State to protect our forests and they could 
not fight 78 fires simultaneously. To answer a question by the 
gentleman from Minnesota about our State contributing to the 
protection of our forests, we do have a State agency and our State 
does make appropriations for that purpose. We feel that our forests 
should be protected to the fullest extent for that and many other 
reasons, 

Of course, our chairman has expressed our views substantially with 
respect to our position with what we can expect or hope you gentlemen 
do under the present emergency, and we are not coming here to ask 
for increases in appropriations. Our main idea, gentlemen, is to keep 
the problem before you and to ask that you protect this industry as 
far as possible under the present Budget Bureau appropriation. 

I was interested in the statement made by my friend the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. Sikes, with respect to establishing research facilities 
in my district. I have had requests from my constituents asking that 
I appear before the committee for that purpose, and you will recall I 
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made this request to you last year, but, naturally, I can’t expect 
under the present conditions to ask for additional appropriations for 
that purpose. On the contrary, I am going to be frank with you 
gentlemen, I am pledged to economy. I have told my constituents [ 
will do everything to try and keep the appropriations reasonable for 
such activities as are absolutely necessary for the carrying on of the 
most necessary programs. Quite probably, I may go so far as to 
have to vote to reduce some of the appropriations, much as I dislike 
to do it, but when I, in my judgment, feel that they are not necessary, 
why, naturally, I have no other alternative, in view of my pledge to 
my constituents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. On that point, Mr. Larcade, let me interrupt you, 
please. Iam not one of those who consider any action by the Bureau 
of the Budget as being sacred. The Bureau of the Budget makes 
plenty of mistakes. It may well be, as Mr. Sikes here suggested, that 
there are plenty of places that we could cut; yet, at the same time, there 
might be a very few instances where it might even at this time be 
justifiable in starting new, small things along the research point that 

e has brought to the attention of the committee. I don’t think we 
should be too bound, even in these times—that is the point I am trying 
to get over—by whatever the Budget suggests, because, after all, that 
to me is only a suggestion. We in the Congress appropriate. 

Mr. Larcapg. That is correct; you have the last say. We have the 
ast say. 

Se: diskidebnsiide: We are the intermediate body here. 

Mr. Larcape. Yes. 

Well, as I started to say, I was interested in the discussion with 
respect to roads and the forest trails. I have observed that there has 
been duplication of appropriations and efforts in the administration of 
that branch of forestry. For instance, your committee makes appro- 
priations, and the Interior Department obtains appropriations and 
they come before my committee through the Roads Committee, also 
the Department of Agriculture, and they all get appropriations too. 
You have three or four different agencies that are undertaking to do 
the same work, and all three of them getting appropriations. i think 
that is a matter that could well be looked into, and perhaps if all of 
these efforts and programs were unified, we might accomplish more 
with less money. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, we did attempt to make some clarifica- 
tion of that 3 years ago, you will recall. Prior to that time, this sub- 
committee appropriated for forest highways and roads and trails. 
Since that time, a subcommittee in the Commerce Department, the 
Bureau of Public Roads—that has the forest highways now. They 
build them, then turn them over to the State for maintenance. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Pickett. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Deane, of North Carolina, has 
a brief statement to make to you, 
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FOREST SERVICE PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 




































Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
very unusual for a group of Congressmen to appear before a com- 
mittee asking you to hold the line, but I do feel I do express the senti- 
ment of Representatives from my State in coming before you express- 
ing our continued interest in forestry, and my only thought would be 
this, that as you men carry your report into the full committee, that 
you certainly would stand by to fight for the cause, as I think this 
particular subcommittee of the main committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations is basically thinking ia terms of the great agricultural 
interests and forestry and related programs, that if our defense pro- 
gram is carried on in the way it should be, the work of your committee, 
while it is not looked upon as defense, it is perhaps just as esseatial as 

- guns and planes. I am thinking of some statistics that I saw during 

' the last war, that if the amount of timber was loaded on boxcars and 

_ put end to end, it would be three continuous lanes across this great 

' continent of ours. So I am sure that you are thinking of that fact, 

as well as how we can preserve our forestry program in a sound way, 

- and I personally want to thank this committee for its vision in holding 

_ _ our agricultural program, from an appropriations standpoint, at a level 

' which will preserve what we have done before, because a little lapse 

_ here or‘there, perhaps, would cause a greater expenditure hereafter. 
I am certainly happy to have this opportunity to join with our 
colleagues in appearing before you. 

Mr. Waurrren. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We very much 
appreciate your appearance. We know you speak for many other 
Members, and we always welcome your suggestions. 

That is all for today. 

Marcu 6. 


Forest AND RANGE RESEARCH WorK CENTER 


WITNESS 


HON. DWIGHT ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 














Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am glad of the opportunity to appear before you in behalf of an appro- 
priation to establish a forest and range research work center in south 
Florida under the United States Forest Service for purposes of study- 
ing problems relating to the reforestation and management of tim- 
berlands, the care and management of native range grasses, together 
with water, fire, climate, and so forth, which have important influence 
on proper land development and utilization. 

We are asking that the committee consider allocating to this project 
the sum of $25,000. We are not seeking to ask the committee to go 
beyond the budget in connection with the reforestation program but 
we are asking that an allocation of the sum set out in the budget be 
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earmarked to establish a forest and range research work center for 
south Florida. I might state that a great deal of the farming lands to 
be used in this research will be down in my district which is the 
Sixth Congressional District. 

I think I can say in all fairness to the committee that this project 
would be in the interest of national defense and in the interest of the 
Nation for the reason that it is for the developing of a timber industry 
as _ as in growing grass which will materially aid in the production of 
cattle. 

You possibly know that Florida has gone into the cattle-raising 
business on a large scale and it is said that it is the second largest 
cattle-raising State in the Union. Certainly I know we are producing 
in this area in Florida a large number of cattle. Both the pine industry 
and the cattle raising industry are in the national interest. 

Mr. Horan. Did you clear that statement with California? 

Mr. Rogers. While I did not clear it with California, I am sure that 
California would make this concession since no sunshine or citrus fruit 
is involved. 

Mr. Sriauter. At least it wouldn’t hurt to make the claim. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Rogers. Gentlemen, I will not take any further time of the 
committee but I would like to introduce to you Mr. Schoen, executive 
secretary of the Florida Farmers Forestry Association; Mr. Paul W. 
Wright, the industrial forester of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; 
and Mr. J. T. McCullough, the forester for the Collier Co., Inc. All 
of these gentlemen are familiar with this project and I hope they can 
successfully convince you to give favorable consideration to dn allot- 
ment of $25,000 for this project. I ask the committee to excuse me. 


Mr. Sriguer. We thank you, Mr. Rogers, for coming before our 
committee. You have always shown a deep interest in forestry, and 
we appreciate having you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are always glad to have Mr. Rogers come here. 
He is always courteous. 


Forest SerRvIcE PRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Stieter. We will hear next from our able colleague from 
Florida. 

Mr. Lantarr. I am from the Fourth District of Florida, the district 
adjoining Congressman Rogers. I want to express my gratitude on 
behalf of my constituents here today for your givirg them this oppor- 
tunity to appear. 

Contrary to the popular belief, Florida is not entirely a land of 
bathing beauties and orange trees. We do have vast natural re- 
sources which, I think, if properly developed will not only increase the 
amount of income tax derived by the Federal Government from 
Florida, but will also contribute materially to the defense effort. So 
I am hopeful that you can, as I know you will, consider the very mea- 
ger and simple proposal that these men have to offer, because I think 
it will be of benefit not only to Florida but to the Nation. Thank you. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you very much. 
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RANGE IMPROVEMENT AND RANGE VEGETATION 


Mr. Sticter. We are glad to have Mr. Budge from the State of 
Idaho. We will be glad to hear from you. 


















WITNESS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent the Second Congressional District of Idaho. 

I am vitally interested in the appropriations requested by the Agri- 
culture Department for the Forest Service. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the appropriations for range improvement and range revegeta- 
tion. 

It is my understanding that for fiscal year 1951, under Public Law 
478 of the last Congress, $700,000 was appropriated for range improve- 
ments. According to the information supplied me this figure repre- 
sents about 90 percent of the amount authorized under the law. It is 
my recommendation to this committee that the $750,000 allowed by 
the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1952 be increased to include 
the 10 percent that should have been appropriated last year under 
Public Law 478. This investment will contribute greatly toward 

' improving range facilities, which in the long run will benefit the entire 
- United States. We cannot improve our production of meat without 
' taking care of our ranges. 

The Anderson-Mansfield Act authorizes an appropriation of $1,750,- 
000 for the fiscal year of 1952 for range revegetation; however, the 
amount carried in the 1952 budget for this activity is only $800,000. 

_ lIrecommend that this committee consider increasing this amount sub- 
stantially. The project work inventory for south Idaho, which is my 
district, shows an urgent need for range revegetation, rodent control, 
and poisonous-plant control funds in the amount of $1,445,000. The 
need for funds for range fences, corrals, cattle guards, and water de- 
velopments in this area is estimated to be $650,000. 

In regard to poisonous plant control funds, I call the attention of 
the committee to the poisonous weed, halogeton, which is spreading in 
the Intermountain States and especially in Idaho. It is becoming a 
serious threat to our sheep industry. 

In the fall of 1945, sheepman John Ward of Almo, Idaho, moved 
a band of 1,300 ewes down from the hills onto the Raft River flats 
in southern Idaho—a traditional winter range. By midafternoon 
his sheep were sickening and some died. Ward was unable to keep 
the band moving. By late afternoon, 1,000 were dead. The rest 
died in a matter of hours. 

H. S. Gault, president of the Idaho Noxious Weed Association, and 
M. C. Claar, secretary of the Idaho Wool Growers Association, advise 
me this noxious weed is still spreading in Idaho, and the need of con- 
trol is urgent. The experts agree that one of the best ways to combat 
this weed is through revegetation. 

This weed spread from Nevada and now is found in three southern 
Idaho counties. It has ruined the use of more than 350,000 acres of 
range land. 
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There is an urgent need for appropriations to implement a pro. 
gram to bring this weed under control and eliminate it from our 
ranges. It is a real threat to our western livestock industry. 


ContTroL oF Forest Pests 


WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Stricter. We will hear now from our colleague from Oregon 
Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Srockman. The spruce budworm, a defoliating insect, which 
attacks the Douglas-fir and white-fir timber in the States of Oregon 
and Washington has become widely established and continues to kil! 
commercially valuable timber throughout the forests of eastern 
Oregon. The timber which the budworm kills is needed for the 
continued support of the very large and nationally important lumber 
industry in this section. It would be a very serious blow to industry 
if the spruce budworm infestation were not checked. Additionally, 
many of the towns and cities in eastern Oregon obtain their water 
supplies from timbered watersheds where the spruce budworm is 
working. It is vital to protect these watersheds. 

The control program is a cooperative venture in which State and 
Federal agencies will join forces for successful prosecution. ‘To 
finance the control work, private landowners will make substantial 
contributions for work on their lands. The State of Oregon legis- 
lature has already passed a $460,000 appropriation bill for the spruce 
budworm control work in 1951 and 1952 on State lands and its contri- 
bution to meet a portion of the costs on private lands. It is my 
understanding that such Federal funds as are appropriated will be 
used to do control work on Federal lands, primarily national forest, 
and contribute one-fourth the cost of control on private lands only, 

The work to be done consists of spraying DDT by airplane over 
approximately a millien acres. Such treatment is very effective as 
evidenced by the very positive and complete control accomplished 
on the areas sprayed during the past 2 years. I understand that 
timber valued at upwards of $50,000,000 can be saved if the control 
measures proposed for this year are accomplished. I urge that early 
action be taken to make such funds available as will be required to 
accomplish this control work. 


Fire Prorection AND TIMBER SALE ADMINISTRATION 


As the defense program for this Nation accelerates, the drain on 
our national resources again becomes apparent. Undoubtedly, there 
are many States in need of additional funds for the protection and 
management of their forest resources. 

While I am not too familiar with the needs of all States, I do know 
that my own State of Oregon has its problems. The State Forestry 
Department is now protecting about 12,000,000 acres of State and 
private forest land. On these lands in 1950, there were over 1,000 
fires burning almost 18,000 acres. And during 1950 we were more 
fortunate than in 1949 when about 42,000 acres were burned. 
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When we burn timber in Oregon its the same as in any other State, 
we burn dollars. Our forest products bring in over $566,000,000 
each year. Many of these forest products go to other States and 
into many defense needs. There are other values such as recreation, 
wildlife, flood control, etc., which it is almost impossible to state in 
actual dollars. In addition to the State and private lands in Oregon 
that should be given the best fire protection possible, there are over 
18,000,000 acres of national forest lands that must be fully protected. 
It is not only the responsibility of the State of Oregon but of Federal 
Government as well to see that ample funds are available to protect 
these areas. 

During fiscal year 1950 my State spent over 1% million dollars for 
forest fire protection as compared with the $708,000 Federal Clarke- 
MeNary funds. 

If my State receives the same Clarke-McNary appropriation for 
the coming fiscal year as it did for fiscal year 1951 there will be a cut 
in the fire-protection activities on State and private lands. This is 
true because prices for equipment and materials to fight forest fires 
have increased over 20 percent during the past year. The amended 
Clarke-McNary Act makes ample provision for Federal funds to be 
used in the cooperative fire-control program. I urge your committee 
to give every consideration to making the authorized $15,000,000 
available for fiscal year 1952. 

The national forests in Oregon have returned almost $10,000,000 
from the sale of timber during the last 6 months of 1950. If ample 
funds were made available to mark and scale additional timber in 
need of cutting, these national forests can be made to return upward 
of $12,000,000 in a 6-months period. These great national forests 
are not only sources of the finest kind of timber for defense needs 
but they are areas on which we can grow our needs for the future. 
Your committee certainly is faced with the grave responsibility of 
making whatever provision is necessary for carrying on timber sales 
at their highest peak and giving the full measure of fire protection 
to these se, wee owned areas. These are producing a vitally needed 
material for defense and they are also making money for the Gov- 
ernment. I personally believe that it is good business to see that 
they continue to do so in the fullest measure possible. Certainly the 
2% million dollar increase requested in the budget for national forest 
timber sales and fire protection appears reasonable and is urgently 
needed, and I recommend it for approval. 


Waeat Breepinc, Penpteton Branch ExpreriIMeNtT STATION, 
PENDLETON, OREG. 


I am also appearing before this committee in behalf of the research 
program of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This Bureau has cooperated with the 
Pendleton Branch Experiment Station, Pendleton, Oreg., in cooper- 
ative wheat-breeding work, and from this work has come much 
valuable information on wheat improvement in the Pacific North- 
west and two important varieties, namely Elgin and Rex. Also some 
of the research work leading to the development of Golden was done 
at Pendleton. This station has been one of the important links in 
the cooperative program in the Pacific Northwest. 
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I am advised that because of the reduction in funds available for 
research work in the Cereal Division for the current fiscal year it was 
necessary to discontinue the full-time man stationed at Pendleton. 
However, approximately $800 of operation money was allocated for 
the work and the regional coordinator located at Pullman, Wash, 
was asked to carry on the work on a stand-by basis. Therefore, at 
the present time a crop is in the ground and will be harvested this 
coming spring. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Oregon station have now worked out a tentative plan for reactivating 
the Pendleton breeding program on a full-time basis starting by July 
1 of this year. This plan does not require a large expenditure but 
calls for the cooperating agencies to hire a plant breeder for the sta- 
tion. The Cereal Division will contribute approximately one-ialf of 
his salary as well as allot approximately $1,000 for labor and incidental 
expenses, and in this way it will be possible to get a reasonable program 
under way again, I am advised. 

This arrangement, I am informed, has been made possible by certain 
adjustments in the research program of the Cereal Division, and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry plans for the reactivation of this station at 
Pendleton since this is considered an important area for wheat 
breeding. The Oregon Wheat Commission and the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association are very much interested in this work, and | 
urge that funds for the Cereal Division be approved in order that the 
Pendleton project may be reactivated. 


IMPORTANCE OF CoLuMBIA Basin Sorn Erosion Prosect 


I also wish to make particular reference to the important work being 
done by the Columbia Basin soil erosion project, which is operated 
out of funds made available through the Soil Conservation Service. 
This project is representative of the entire Pacific-Northwest wheat, 
pea area. While I am particularly interested in this project because 
it is in my district, I am also keenly aware of the part that this project 
is playing in maintaining the economy of this important agricultural 
area. The Pacific-Northwest produces 10 percent of the wheat 
grown in the United States in addition to about 25 percent of the 
garden or frozen peas and large quantities of dry edible peas. The 
continued productiveness of this area is vital to the continued pre 
perity of the country and this is an area which is being rapidly and 
severly damaged by erosion. The primary purpose of this porject is 
to determine the most practical methods by which erosion of the slop- 
ing lands of the Pacific Northwest wheat and pea area can be con- 
trolled and also to determine the best methods of applying those 
measures. 

The work done by this project in the two short years since its 
establishment is already providing much information of value to our 
farmers in enabling them to maintain high levels of production while 
drastically curtailing erosion losses which were all too common. This 
project is operated out of an annual budget of approximately $22,000 
and from this relatively small amount of money is coming information 
worth many many times that to the farmers of not only my district 
but all the entire Pacific Northwest. I have been particularly 
pleased by this project in that it has been operated in complete 
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able for JF cooperation with my own State government and also with experiment 

ritwas — stations in adjoining States of Washington and Idaho. The work has 

ndleton. JF been closely tied in with similar work being carried on at other loca- 

ated for tions in the area that there is in effect one program seeking to solve 

Wash., the erosion problems facing the farmers. 

fore, at The closest possible working relationship has been maintained with 

ted this the farm equipment manufacturers, and they have made approxi- 
mately $150,000 worth of equipment available to the project at a 

and the rental charge of only 10 percent of the actual cost of the equipment. 

tivating This has been particularly valuable, as in this way equipment can be 

by July tried out and if not satisfactory, it can be returned. Several items 

ure but have proven of particular value that could not have been tried out if 

the sta- final purchase were required before they could be tried. This working 

half of arrangement not only enables the project to receive the benefit of the 

cidental most modern equipment available, but has brought the manufac- 

rogram turers into active participation in the project, enabling them to see 
quickly the requirements for specific types of equipment for the area. 

certain Thus, needed equipment can be made available to the farmers of the 

and the area much more quickly than would otherwise be possible. 

ation at —& I wish particularly to urge that the funds be made available to con- 

' wheat —F tinue this project on its present basis, both because the funds already 

st Crop — = made available have been utilized to such good advantage and because 

k,and! ( the work being carried on has been shown to be of much higher value 

that the than the relatively small appropriations of this project. 

T Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 

k being Forest Service Procram 

perated 

Service. WITNESS 

eee HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

project THE STATE OF OHIO 

cultural Mr. Stricter. The committee will come to order. 

- Wheat We have our colleague Congressman Jenkins of Ohio, who has 

t of the appeared before our committee for many years in behalf of forestry 

s. The activities. We will be glad to hear from you. 

ad pros- Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 


dly and 
orject is 
he slop- 


you very much for this opportunity to appear before you. I will not 
take more than 2 or 3 minutes. I have been coming before your 
committee almost every year for some years with reference to forestry 


















be con- activities. 

g those The United States Forest Service has about 75,000 acres of land in 
: my section and we have a forest research center in Athens, Ohio. 
ance 11s I just want to say this to you, that that service is very popular in our 
> to our section. The newspapers are for it and the people are for it, and it has 
yn. while been managed well. I know that in these days you have to be particu- 
. This lar with the way you spend money. If you were on the Ways and 
$22,000 Means Committee, you would know how hard it is to get money, 
rmation and we all must economize where we can, but sometimes it is not 
district economy to let some project go down that has already been started. 
icularly Another thing about this program in Ohio—the station we have 
omplete there is located at the Ohio University in Athens, which is the oldest 


university west of the Alleghany Mountains, I guess. 


: 
a 
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The State of Ohio has taken a great deal of interest in forestry, and 
the State service and the Federal Service cooperate together very 
well and really, it is remarkable how they get along. I want to repeat 
that the State forestry service, and the United States Forestry Service 
cooperate to the advantage of each other. I hope that you will do 
the best you can for the Federal Service, and I would like to have 
leave to extend my remarks and maybe I can bring forth some perti- 
nent facts that I haven’t set forth here. 

The State of Ohio and the industries have met the Forest Service 
halfway in this experimental program. Ohio University is providing 
rent free offices and laboratories. The State forestry people are 
donating a 4,000 acre experimental forest. The strip mining industry 
has put thousands of dollars of their own money into the Forest 
Service experiments in tree planting on spoil banks that would not 
produce a nickel’s worth of timber to anybody unless they were 
reforested successfully—and it is not an easy job to get good results 
on these spoil banks. That is one of the reasons why we need an 
experimental program there. Altogether we are getting twice the 
amount of experimental work done as could be done with the Federal 
appropriation alone. 

We need to take care of natural resources like timber in times of 
emergency. I hope this work can go ahead because I am satisfied it 
is a good public investment when we have to expect a long, drawn 
out emergency. 

Mr. Stiauer. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that Mr. Jenkins realizes 
that this subcommittee is very favorable toward that line of work 
and surely, I don’t think that we will do anything to weaken it. We, 
of course, cannot do much toward strengthening it at this time, 
because of the needs of funds for National Defense purposes. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is fine, and if you know of anything that I can 
do to assist you in your work, I will be glad to do it, because forestry 
is sort of a pet with me. I claim the credit for having brought the 
United States Forest Service into my section, and I know it is popular 
in the State, as I said before, and | want to help rather than hinder 
in any way that I can. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. Stricter. Thank you again, Congressman Jenkins. 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Stiauter. We have with us Mr. Polk, Member of Congress from 
Ohio. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Polk. 


FOREST SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. Potx. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the difficult task that con- 
fronts your committee. On one hand you recognize the extreme need 
for economy in Government at this particular time, while on the other 
hand I am sure that everyone here is fully aware of the place of our 
natural resources in the present and future economy and safety of our 
Nation. I have had numerous letters from constituents back home, 
many of whom are concerned with balancing the Federal budget. At 
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the same time, I receive letters from people who are just as concerned 
with the necessity of protecting and maintaining our forest resources. 

As a member of the House Committee on Agriculture, I have been 
interested in the progress of forestry legislation not only as it applies 
to our national forests but to our farm and other privately owned 
woodlands as well. I saw the tremendous rise in the demand for 
wood during the last war. As steel and other materials became scarce, 
forest products were rushed in to fill the gap. With the end of the 
war, domestic needs remained at the highest level in our history and 
our forests were drawn on more than ever before. Cutting in our saw- 
timber stands continued to exceed the growth by over 50 percent. 
New chemistry in wood resulted in widespread use of plastics and 
other products made from wood cellulose. 

As stands of timber are depleted on private lands, the demands for 
our national forest timber increase. Now over 10 percent of our total 
national output of forest products are cut from the national forests. 
Four billion board-feet of timber was cut in 1950. Looking into the 
matter, I find that this will bring into the United States Treasury 
over 40 million dollars. We don’t have much national forest land in 
Ohio, but from the small purchase units in the State the cut last year 
was around a million board-feet and this can be increased to 2 million 
board-feet this coming year if manpower is available to mark the 
trees and manage the sales. 

I do know that in the Lake States region about 200 million feet 
have been cut in the past year. Many private forests in the Lake 
States have been seriously overcut and there is now pressure to cut 
some 275 million feet this year from the national forests. If man- 
power is available to manage these sales the cut can go to over 300 
million feet. This is under good management, too, and not under any 
method of overcutting. Also, the more of our national forest timber 
that is cut under good management and in accordance with accepted 
cutting plans, the more the pressure is reduced to severely overcut 
private lands. The privately owned woodlands now contribute about 
90 percent of the total national cut. 

Not many people are aware that there is one branch of the Govern- 
ment returning some 50 million dollars back to the Federal Treasury 
from timber sales and other uses. I have looked into this matter and 
this is more money than is appropriated to run the service branches 
of the Forest Service. I am excluding forest roads which must be 
built in remote localities in the West to get out timber. In other 
words, we are operating a Government bureau at a profit and could 
be operating at a greater profit if more money were available to cut 
and sell old trees—sales possibly up to 6 billion feet of timber under 
good cutting practices with annual returns of over 60 million dollars. 
Certainly, this committee should give very careful consideration to the 
increased needs of the Forest Service for the timber use item and also 
for forest fire protection on our national forests. For an increase of 
some two and three-quarter million dollars in appropriations which the 
Budget Bureau allowed this year, the national forests will return an 
additional 15 to 20 million dollars in revenue—much of it from trees 
that won’t await harvest too long. 

All of you know that the cost of manpower, equipment, and tools 
have gone up and certainly you couldn’t operate a business at full 
capacity if there is, in effect, a hidden cut in the appropriations by a 
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refusal to grant whatever increase is necessary to properly carry on 
the business in accordance with good management procedure. [| 
know that the cost of handling timber sales on the national forests 
has been reduced to around $1.25 per thousand board feet of timber 
cut and sold. For each thousand feet of timber cut, $10 is returned 
to the Federal Treasury. This seems like good business to me. 

For the past several years, as a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I have had a keen interest in the excellent Federal-State 
cooperative programs now in effect in fire control on private lands, 
tree planting, technical forest management service, and farm forestry 
education. Congressman Granger and Congressman Sikes, in legisla- 
tion which they and many others sponsored and which was passed by 
the unanimous consent of Congress, now have made possible Federal- 
State cooperative programs which can operate at the highest degree 
of efficiency for each Federal dollar spent. 

The Congress has for many years, and much to my chagrin, inade- 
quately financed these programs for the protection, regeneration and 
management of our wallets on farms and other private areas. 
You on the committee know that three-fourths of our commercial 
woodland in this country is owned privately, mostly by small owners. 
This is the indispensable part of the Nation’s forest resources. In 
Ohio 149,000 farmers and other small owners hold 94 percent of our 
commercial woodland. It is on this part that fires and overcutting 
continue to be a menace. I believe that if we had adequately financed 
these Federal-State cooperative programs years ago, we wouldn’t 
need to be so concerned witb them now. 

There are still over 70 million acres without organized fire protection 
and much of this woodland is in the South. There are other areas 
where fire protection must be strengthened. My own State forester, 
in his annual report for 1950, stated that if it had not been for a 
timely rain last spring, Ohio could have undergone a disaster com- 
parable to the 1937 holocaust in Maine. The Federal-State coopera- 
tive fire program in Ohio and in many other States needs to be 
strengthened. The amended Clarke-McNary Act provides for an 
authorization of $15 million for the coming fiscal year. The defense 
departments are again planning the use of the far-flung system of 
State-owned fire towers for spotting and communication. Serious 
smoke or haze from fires must not be permitted if we are to keep the 
aerial defense of our coast efficient. It is imperative that the full 
authorization of $15 million be granted for this coming year. To 
maintain the present appropriations of $9% million is, in effect, cutting 
the Federal-State cooperative program by from 20 to 30 percent. 
The Ohio State forester now pays $4.50 for fire tools that just a few 
years ago cost him $2 each. ‘Trucks, gasoline, and labor have all 
increased correspondingly. Other State foresters report the same 
increases in costs. Forest fires still occur—many of them man- 
caused. Certainly, we must protect our forest resources if we are to 
have them available for defense needs. 

The Federal-State cooperative tree nurseries are now producing 
almost 400 million seedlings annually for sale to landowners. This 
increased production has been a hard struggle since the war. The 
farm foresters are advising more and more farmers in the managing 
and harvesting of their timber crops. I urge your committee to 
consider the full authorization for the cooperative Clarke-McNary 
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forest-fire control. Since many of our privately owned woodlands, 
particularly the small ones, are being so disastrously overcut, there is 
a great measure of responsibility of this committee to provide more 
farm foresters so that at least a part of this cutting is done properly 
and with an eye to the future. Tree planting and forestry education 
is essential, for I am sure you remember that during the last war 
there were times when the total tonnage of wood used was greater 
than the total tonnage of steel. Cellulose from trees now furnish 
most of the smokeless powder that we use, practically all of the 
rayon, countless plastics and chemicals, and above all, material 
for crating and packaging war supplies. It will be a grave day in the 
Nation’s history when this resource which can be cut today and 
used tomorrow is no longer available in the quantities needed. The 
responsibility of Congress to adequately finance our forestry work 
now is most urgent. Five years from now it may be too late. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you very much, Mr. Polk. We are always 
glad to have you. 

Forest Frre Controu 


WITNESS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Stricter. We have next Congressman Beckworth, of Texas. 
Congressman, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Beckwortu. One of the driest seasons we ever had in east 
Texas was last fall. There is no question about our need in east 
Texas for more aid to control fires. In the 13 years I’ve been in 
Congress I’ve diligently worked to bring about a comprehensive 
system of protection for our fires. Last session and this session I 
proposed legislation on the subject. I trust the committee will give 
our area additional consideration immediately. I include clippings 
from the Dallas News and Gilmer Mirror on the subject: 


Upsuur Forests NEED PROTECTION 


With last year’s losses from forest fires in Texas nearly eight times those of 
1949, the legislature can hardly ignore any longer the problem of better protection 
of timber growths. ‘Lhe Texas Forest Service is doing the best it can with the 
means at hand, but one fire fighter and one vehicle for each 90,000 wooded acres 
are not enough. Texas, the most wealthy State in the South, spends the least 
per acre on forest protection and only half the regional average. 

An unusual fall drought made losses worse last year. But Texas is likely to 
have more droughts and should be prepared to cope with them. ‘Lhe Texas 
Forest Service can do a better job in protecting this valuable resource if the 
legislature grants the modest budget increase it is,seeking. Four-fifths of the 
increased funds would be used to strengthen fire control. 

At the present time Upshur County, one of the important timber-producing 
counties of the State, is not included in the Texas Forest Service fire-control area. 

The only protection local timber growers have received has been from the 
Gilmer Volunteer Fire Department, which made scores of rural runs last fall to 
fight pasture and woodland fires. 

‘Lhe proposed bills introduced by Senator McDonald and Representative Ott 
Dunean, Jr., making it a felony to set fire to another person’s woods or pasture, 
and a misdemeanor to negligently permit the spread of woods and pasture fires 
from one’s own property to his neighbor’s, are also vitally needed measures to 
protect east Texas forests. 

If the legislature grants the increased budget for the Forest Service, and enacts 
the proposed bills into law, the timber-growing counties of east Texas would all 
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benefit from this additional assistance. These measures would also lend encow. 
agement to the reforestation program now being carried on in this section. 

The larger appropriation asked is small in comparison with the value of th: 
146,453 forested acres burned last year. With defense industries making extn 
demands on forest products, Texas forests need much better protection than they 
have now. ‘This protection will be an investment that will bring prosperity { 
the State in years ahead. 





Forest Fires in East Texas Taxe $3 Mituion Toi 
(By Robert M. Hayes, East Texas Bureau of the News) 


Lurkin, Tex., January 27.—A $3,000,000 pay-off to carelessness, ignorance, 

and malice dug deep into the pockets of east Texas farmers and landowners las; 
ear. 

, Newspapers carried the story from time to time. Factual reports told of 

staggering losses from forest fires but didn’t mention that most of the fires wer 

preventable. 

Trained workers of the Texas Forest Service, who have reduced fire fighting tc 
a science, recognize the real enemies of the Timber Belt. Their big problem j 
one of education. 

In short, the Texas Forest Service, which keeps an accurate record of all fires ir 
the area it serves, says 99 percent are man-made. More than a third are se: 
maliciously and account for nearly 70 percent of the total damage. 

Figures just released from College Station by Texas Forest Service Directo 
A. D. Folweiler reveal that during the calendar year just ended 3,969 fires burne 
over an area of 146,453 acres. The worst period was during the dry spell o 
November and December. From November 10 to December 31 there wer 
2,974 fires which burned 126,133 acres, 

The Texas Forest Service, doing a king-size job with a limited budget, provide 
protection for between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 acres of east Texas timberland. 

And there’s ample evidence that protection pays. Only 2% percent of the pro 
tected forest land burns each year as compared with 12 percent of the unprotecte 
area. 

The timber and wood products industry in east Texas accounts for a revenue 0 
well over $150,000,000 annually. About 36 counties are engaged in commercia 
lumber production. 

The Texas Forest Service, with a full-time field corps of only 85 crewmen an 
an equal number of seasonal employees, spreads its protective arm over most ¢ 
the Timber Belt—an area larger than some European countries. Under th 
present set-up, each crew of two men is responsible for the protection of mor 
than 100,000 acres. 

The Forest Service makes extensive use of unpaid volunteer farm group 
Farmers not only are encouraged to organize into protective units, availab! 

-in cases of emergency, but are trained in the latest fire-fighting methods. 

There have been times when as many as 5,000 organized volunteers were on cal 

The State forest agency is currently operating on a budget of approximate! 
$700,000. With these funds it maintains:76 fire towers, a fleet of 55 especiall 
equipped jeeps and 5 airplanes. It also has its own research laboratories an 
conducts a never-ending educational campaign aimed at conserving one of t! 
State’s most valuable resources. 

Request has been made for an 80 percent increase in the forestry appropriatio 
If the increase is granted a large percentage of the additional funds will be use 
to help stamp out needless fires. 

Why do farmers and landowners deliberately set fire to their timberlands? 

Forestry groups can’t supply a complete answer though all blame either igno 
ance or malice. 

They admit, too, that tradition plays arole. “Just an old east Texas custom 
is the way some of them put it. 

“Well-meaning, though misinformed people, are our woods burners in mo 
cases,’’ says J. O. Burnside, chief of the division of forest protection. 

The Texas Forest Service has compiled a partial list of specific reasons f 
incendiarism. They include everything from the attempted elimination of tic! 
to “‘pure cussedness.”’ 

Well-informed foresters are prepared to show the fallacy of the incendiarist 
argument. 
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For example, they point out that ticks grow on stock and not timber. Hence 

> ticks are unharmed by. forest fires. 

> Koually unfounded is the belief that the forest fire will destroy chiggers. Says 
the forest service expert: ‘‘ This is like trying to dip the ocean dry with a thimble.” 

Another ng argument: Burning off timber does not improve grazing. 
Fire kills the better grasses. 

Nor can you kill malaria germs in this manner. Elimination of breeding 
ponds is the only remedy. 

Boll weevils? Few weevils live in the woods. Snakes? Fire doesn’t seem to 
bother them. 

Because these false beliefs are deep-rooted, forestry groups find it necessary 
to include all age brackets in their educational program. Even the elementary 
school pupils in the timber belt are taught the importance of forest conserv ation 
through school projects. 

And there’s a constant campaign to impress campers with the necessity for 
caution in the wooded areas. Approximately half of all forest fires result from 
carelessness. 

Posters, leaflets, and signboards keep the three cardinal camping rules before 
> the public: 

4 i Hold your match until it’s cold—then pinch to make sure, 

' 2. Crush our your cigarette or cigar. 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 

p Most of the big iumber companies and pulp mills s sponsor educational campaigns 
of their own. In Louisiana, @ company publishes a comie hook, for distribution 
among youngsters, dramatizing the need for forest conservation. 

The sprawling east Texas Timber Belt is divided into six districts for greater 
efficiency in keeping down fires. Each district operates more or less on its own, 
though boundary lines are disregarded in the event of an emergency. 

Most of the 76 fire towers are equipped with radio transmitters, operating on an 
especially assigned frequency. This is a comparatively iecent development. 

live planes are used to supplement tower detection. 

Jeeps are equipped with 2-way radios, middle-buster plows, hydraulic lifts, 
winches, pumps, rakes and other tcols. In addition to the jeeps there are tractors, 
a crawler and a Mathis plow. 

When a forest fire is spotted, this hapnens: 

The lookout man in the tower relays the alarm to the district dispatcher, 
giving the approximate location. Reports from other sources enable the dispatcher 
to pin-point the trouble zone on a huge area map that is constantly before him. 

To chart the location the dispatcher uses directional findings. This is similar to 
the system used by marine navigators. 

Then he sends crews and equipment to the scene and within a matter of min- 
utes the most modern fire-fighting techniques are brought into play. 

Crewmen are put to work plowing fire lanes to check the further spread of the 
blaze. Others man the pumpers. In some instances they literally fight fire with 
fire. Controlled backfires often are used to burn a safety zone that serves the same 
purpose as the fire lane. 

There is no,lost motion. Each man has been trained for his job. 

Frequent reports are made by radio to the dispatcher who, if the fire gets out of 
» control, may have to request help from a neighboring district. Or he may ask aid 
} from lumber companies or pulp mills in the area which maintain their own crews 
and equipment. 

It’s a big job, even for an adequate fighting force. But when a handful of men 
take on the job of looking after 9,000,000 acres the protection must be spread 
' pretty thin. 

Picture 1 forest fire, then multiply it by 4,000 and you have an idea of what 
east Texas faces every year. 

The Forest Service wants more funds so that it may do the job properly. 

The men who are trving to safeguard the resources of the Timber Belt say 
$3,000,000 a year is too big a price to pay for carelessness, ignorance, and malice. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Marcu 6, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House ef Representatives, Room P-3, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMan: Enclosed herewith is a wire which I have just received 
from the board of county commissioners, Hendry County, Fla., in support of the 
establishment of a Forest and Range Research Center for south Florida. 

I am very glad to bring the matter to the attention of the committee, and shal 
appreciate the inclusion thereof in the record of hearings on the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGceE SmaTtuHeErs, U. S. S. 


LABELLE, Fia., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


It is our information that establishment Forest and Range Research Center 
for south Florida area being considered by Department of Agriculture wit! 
hearing scheduled before Agriculture Subcommittee today 3 p. m. Is further 
understood that several million acres of forest and native range lands would he 
benefited by the work of such station and would do much to assist the thousands 
of landowners in south Florida in the proper utilization of their land in the pro- 
duction of cattle and timber. We, the entire Board of County Commissioners of 
Hendry County urge you to attend this hearing if possible and otherwise support 
this project. 

Boarp or County COMMISSIONERS, 
Henpry County, Fua. 

CHARLES E. MINER. 

J. O. Davipson. 

R. B. Wapron. 

T. J. CRawrorp. 

BrowarpD Parsons. 


Trinity WATERSHED District 
WITNESS 
FRITZ G. LANHAM, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Stricter. We are glad to have with us our friend and forme: 
colleague, Fritz Lanham. We will be glad to hear from you Mr. 


‘Lanham. 


Mr. Lannam. Mr. Chairman, it is a happy realization that in an 
appearance before this subcommittee [am granted an association wit! 
esteemed friends whose beneficial service to our beloved country ha: 
been outstanding. I realize, too, that in coming before you it is my 
purpose to be of service in calling attention to a situation which merit: 
your very serious consideration. 

I represent the Trinity Improvement Association, with headquarter 
office at 1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort Worth, Tex. Thi: 
is a nonprofit organization devoted to the proper development of tl: 
great Trinity watershed. And in this connection, let me remind yoi 
that in a most commendable spirit of doing all in their power to solv 
their problems of flood control and soil conservation, the local interest 
of the upper Trinity through the past 40 years have probably spen 
more of their own tax money than any other similar area in th 
United States for reservoirs, levees, and other major works to contro 
their soil and water resources and prevent interruption of transporta 
tion and other public services, without either State or Federal aid 
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Furthermore, the landowners and operators of the upper Trinity have 
not only organized the whole project area into soil conservation dis- 
tricts (all of which have executed agreements with the Department of 
Agriculture) but also have formed themselves into an Association of 
Upper Trinity Soil Conservation Districts. The last report of the 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service attests the unfailing cooperation 
of these patriotic people in the protection and preservation of our 
Nation’s two greatest assets, land and water. Let me here interpose 
the statement that all the levees on the Trinity River, and also several 
large reservoirs, were built entirely at the expense of local interests. 
In recent years there have been some Federal appropriations for the 
repair of these levees, but local interests have expended more than 










$50,000,000 in trying to solve our problems. 





Shortly before the Congress authorized the Corps of Engineers to 
begin improvement projects of the Trinity River and its tributaries 
for “navigation, flood control and allied purposes,” it had authorized 







in 1944 for the upper two-thirds of the Trinity watershed, the Nation’s 






major United States Department of Agriculture project for flood 
control. The Trinity program was characterized by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as ‘‘a plan of action for runoff and water-flow retarda- 
tion and soil-erosion prevention in aid of flood control.’’ The Soil 
Conservation Service has the principal responsibility in carrying out 
this program for the Department of Agriculture. 

I think it can be truly said that, together, these two coordinated 








* Trinity projects of the Soil Conservation Service and the Army 
engineers (in which all other interested Federal agencies are cooperat- 
Ving) constitute the Nation’s most important single program for truly 







comprehensive watershed development. The Trinity program is the 





democratic way of accomplishing basin-wide development in that it 
Fis being carried out by long-time Federal departments under the 
}continuing directive of the Congress and in cooperation with local 
} governmental agencies of the State of Texas. 







Let me now call your attention to the fact that the Trinity watershed 





Fis the largest of the 11 districts whose needs you are now considering. 
7 The potential possibilities of its continuing contributions to the various 
Jrequirements of our country’s progress are outstanding. We want 
to preserve these great assets for our Nation rather than have them 
Fcarried fruitlessly into the Gulf of Mexico. 








In the last Congress the conference report on appropriations reported 
(Congressional Record of August 24, 1950) concerning flood-control 






Factivities of the Department of Agriculture as follows: 





Amendment No. 208. Appropriates $10,315,000, instead of $9,880,000 as pro- 





4 posed by the Senate and $10,750,000 as proposed by the House. 
7 And I call your particular attention to the following language: 


_ | Within the funds available, special attention shall be given to the areas where 
work has been delayed. 








This appropriation actually yielded for the 11 districts only 





: $9,203,775 after Presidential paring. Some of these projects are far 
advanced while others, such as the Trinity, have received dispropor- 
7 tionately small allocations from appropriations to date. 







What I have said has been primarily by way of preface to a brief 





‘discussion of that unfortunate and unjustified disparity in allocations 
‘for the Trinity watershed. Bear in mind that it is the largest of the 
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11 districts, that its original authorization for these funds was very 
considerably higher than for any other district because of the Trinity's 
size and significance. It is reasonable to consider that the original 
1944 authorizations indicated the relative importance placed on these 
projects by the Congress, and what I have said about the Trinity 
watershed seems to justify that assumption. Consequently, it js 
most difficult to conceive of any logical reason for the Trinity alloca- 
tions to continue to lag, year after year, behind allocations for others 
of the 11 projects, especially inasmuch as the Upper Trinity watershed 
is fully organized into soil conservation districts and has for years 
been ready to go. 

An examination of the records attests the reality of this unjustified 
disparity. Allocations to the Trinity total only 10 percent of its 
original authorization, while those to the other 10 projects total 25 
percent of their original aggregate. 

Now, where rests the responsibility for this unjustified disparity? 
It would appear that somewhere along the line there possibly has been 
a disregarding of the intent of the Congress as exemplified by the 
pertinent amendment, heretofore quoted, to this effect: 

Within the funds available, special attention shall be given to the areas where 
work has been delayed, 

It is only necessary to look at the records to determine the fact 
that Trinity work has been delayed. The responsibility must rest 
somewhere. 

It is true that the Trinity apparently is receiving a larger proportion 
of the current year’s allotment than of any previous year, yet it is 
evident from the records that its work will still be lagging far behind 
that of all other projects except one. Normally, it would be expected 
that the allocation to each project would reflect its rank according 
to percentage of the total authorization. Yet after 5 years of prose- 
cution the largest project still ranks tenth—despite the fact that loca! 
interests are and have been doing everything possible to get the job 
done. 

In other words, gentlemen, there is something to be corrected in 
erder to eliminate this unjust discrimination against the Trinity. 

I am familiar with the devotion to duty characteristic of the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee and I am grateful for this opportunity to 
be with you again and to accentuate a situation which needs attention. 
I know you will do the best you can to get this condition remedied. 
May I make the parting suggestion that the bill this year include 
authority for expenditures for the same purposes as current funds are 


being used for in order that the protection of our vital soil and water 


may be afforded for the continuing progress of our beloved country. 
Mr. Stiguter. Thank you Mr. Durham. 
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Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1951. 


Forest Service ProGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wuitren. Gentlemen, we will come to order. 

We are glad to have with us this morning our friend and colleague, 
Mr. Carl D. Perkins, of Kentucky. We will be glad to have Mr. 
Perkins discuss with us the several matters he is especially interested 
in at this time. 

Mr. Perkins. My name is Carl D. Perkins from the Seventh 
District in Kentucky. In my appearance here today I do not urge 
this committee to recommend appropriations for any phase of the 
forestry program in excess of the amount approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. I do believe, however, that the appropriations pro- 
vided for and recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
various forestry items should not be cut for any essential activities. 

No one can deny that there has been a general increase in the cost 
of all phases of Forest Service operation in the past year due to a 
change in our economy, and inasmuch as the appropriation provided 
for by the Bureau of the Budget provided for cooperative forest-fire 
control is substantially the same in dollars and cents as it was for 
the preceding fiscal year will necessarily result in some reduction in 
the work that can be done. 

Within the past few years in Kentucky noticeable improvement 
has been made possible under the cooperative forest-fire control legis- 
lation. Only a few years ago most of our woodlands in east and 
southeast Kentucky were burned over by forest fires both in the 
spring and autumn seasons. More acreage gas been brought under 
control and to a greater extent forest fires are not recurring, and when 
the fires break out they are more quickly extinguished. 

Kentucky’s forests cover 46 percent of her total land area. Most 
of the merchantable timber has been removed leaving the second 
growth and other unmerchantable timber. These forest fires, burn- 
ing over hundreds of thousands of acres in Kentucky every year, 
naturally damage the remaining merchantable timber, and practically 
destroy all smail timber. This problem is perhaps the greatest 
headache of the department of conservation in Kentucky today. 

We need more adequate forestry. It is rather well known that 
lumber and other products from our woodlands have been scarce and 
high in price during and since the war. Such a situation is, of course, 
a result of short supply in the face of large demand for wartime and 
peacetime uses. But basic to that situation is the fact that we are 
using our forests at a more rapid rate than they are growing. This is 
especially true of saw timber. The annual cut of saw timber plus 
natural losses exceeds the growth of saw timber by something like 
o0 percent. We have done and are doing some things to remedy the 


situation. They are steps in the right direction, but they are inade- 
quate. The problem continues to be a critical one not only from the 
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standpoint of meeting our needs for forest products, but because of 
the interlocking relations of forests to other aspects of resource con- 
servation, 

The size of the problem may be considered against some facts as 
to acreage. The total land area of the United States is approximately 
1,905,000,000 acres. Of that area 602,000,000 acres are classed 
as available forest land of which approximately three-fourths, or 
461,000,000 acres, are classed as commercial. Of the 461,000,000 
commercial forest land acres, again roughly three-fourths or approxi- 
mately 345,000,000 acres are privately owned. Again, three-fourths 
of this privately owned forest land acreage is the property of those 
commonly classified as small forest land owners, i. e., those owning 
less than 5,000 acres. Four-fifths of all forest land in small holdings 
is in individually owned tracts of less than 100 acres. Farmers own 
about 40 percent, or 139,000,000 acres, of the privately owned forest 
land. Their holdings comprise even more, 53 percent, of the acreage 
held in less than 5,000-acre tracts. Nonfarm, privately owned com- 
mercial forest land amounts to 206,000,000 acres. Small holdings 
of this category amount to 122,000,000 acres, or about 35 percent 
of the total of privately owned forest land in the United States and 
47 percent of the acreage in small forest holdings. 

A recent forest resource appraisal of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion indicates that some 73,000,000 acres of poorly stocked and de- 
forested lands are in need of tree planting for soil conservation and 
forestry purposes. This figure does not include marginal farm lands. 
To date, we have planted less than 5,000,000 acres and the rate of 
50,000 acres per year allows idle forest land to increase much faster 
than it is being replanted. 


These are but a few of the reasons why I feel that the forestry items 
as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget should not be cut. 

I wish to offer at this time a statement prepared by the department 
of conservation in Kentucky and taken down by my secretary over the 
telephone: 


Section 2 of the Clark-McNary law contemplates that the Federal allotments 
of money to States for forest-fire protection equal the amounts spent by the 
States. This fiscal year my State will spend $165,000 while the United States 
spends only $100,308, or 38 percent of the total. Next fiscal year Kentucky will 
increase its protected area by three-fourths of a million acres and will spend a 
great deal more State money. Yet its Federal allotment for this program will 
be cut unless the appropriation for cooperative forest-fire control under section 2 
of the Clark-McNary law is increased to the full amount of next year’s author- 
ization—$13,000,000. Common sense would require the continued protection 
of resources so vital to the Nation’s defense. 


Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Wuirren. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Perkins. 
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Marcu 5, 1951. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIMESTONE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Wuirtren. Proceed, Mr. Koch. 

Mr. Kocu. The only particular service that we are furnishing by 
being here today, Mr. Chairman, is to bring forward a statement 
which we have prepared, which is very, very brief as to w hy we think 
the conservation program is good for our country as well as for our 
industry. 

The principal reason we are here is that we want to tell you the 
response which we got from a survey of Iowa farmers in regard to 
criticism directed at ACP which was made by supposedly farmer 
spokesmen. 

As you well know, we are naturally directly interested in the agri- 
cultural conservation program. When, however, farmer spokesmen 
say that the farmers themselves will do this conservation job without 
any help from the Federal Government, it seems to me that persons 
connected with the conservation program, or any conservation sup- 
porter is in a spot and should reply and answer those attacking. 

Certainly we, as an industry, cannot answer them. 

So here is what we did: We saw this editorial in the Washington 
Post, which was based primarily on the editorial in the Des Moines 
& Register Tribune. -Both papers said very definitely that the lowa 
farmers, in the heart of the Farm Belt of the country, see little sense 
in the conservation program. 

Everyone, of course, recognizes that the agricultural conservation 
practices which the conservation program helps farmers to do, are 
good, sound practices that the average farmer should do for his 
own good. 

But when farmers come out and say they will do them and they are 
quoted in the press as saying they will do them, people will certainly 
wonder why the Federal Treasury is being asked to pay for these 
practices. 

Mr. Wuitten. I believe the best answer to that is to look in any 
direction you want to see the erosion and poor condition of the land. 
That is proof enough that the prior system, when it was left entirely 
to the farmers, has not worked. 

Mr. Kocu. Exactly. 

Mr. Wairten. I have always said the farmer should do this work, 
but the history of this country has been that he does not do it. So 
it appears to be necessary to recognize the public interest and let the 
public contribute a part of the cost and to let the farmer put up part 
of the cost and the labor. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kocn. As I say, as representatives of industry, we come here 
with a definite ax to grind, because this program has done a lot to 
improve our sales. We sold 3 million tons in the country before the 
agricultural conservation program was set up. 
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The Extension Service from 1914 to 1936 did the best job of selling 
that anybody could do. It is to the farmers’ advantage to use lime- 
stone, and yet they never got them to use over 3 million tons. in the 
country. 

But the use in this country went up to 30 million tons. Obviously, 
something happened. What was it? It was conservation payments. 
It was not more education; it was the payments that did it. 

So we know that the conservation program is an important factor 
in our industry, and naturally we are interested in that program. 

But, further than that, we believe the farmers are interested. So 
we made a survey of farmer opinion on the basis that the stories farm 
leaders were saying about farmers not wanting this program were 
untrue. 

I know, from my personal experience throughout the country, that 
that is not true of the average farmer. 

So we sent out to our members in the State of Iowa and we said, 
“Here is the editorial,’ and we quoted it. We said, ‘“‘Won’t you give 
us a mailing list that we can use to survey farmers to find out what 
Iowa farmers really think?” 

I had no idea we would get the response we got. We got lists of 
over a hundred thousand names and addresses, from all over Iowa, sent 
to us from limestone producers. They have come to us in all kinds of 
forms. What we did was to select a mailing list to cover the entire 
State. We wanted to go into every county. We did not want to do 
too much. So we decided that a survey of 10,000 would be representa- 
tive; whether it is, or not, 1 do not know. We took 10,000 names and 
pro rated that across the country and sent them out. 

Mr. Wuirten. Did you choose by lots the names that you used? 

Mr. Kocu. That is right. If we had 2,000 names in the county, 
we took a proportionate amount, a certain proportion. If we had 
4,000, we would take twice as many. 

There are 1,100 post offices in Iowa. 

Incidentally, I did not know I was going to appear before you until 
March 15. So I thought we would have more time to receive replies. 
We did not get the survey in the mail until February 9, which was the 
day after the embargo was lifted on third-class mail. 

So far, of the 10,000 names, we have 2,500 right here. They are 
all signed and you can see them if you want to. 

We asked them three questions: Did they agree with these edi- 
torials, or did they not? Did they think the agricultural conservation 
program should be continued as it was? Did they think if the agri- 
cultural conservation program were increased, would more conserva- 
tion practices be carried out, or did they think the agricultural 
conservation program should be eliminated? 

Here are the piles of cards. These three here said “Yes,” that the 
program should be continued. These others said that, in addition, 
if the program were expanded our members would carry out more 
practices. These down here said, “No,” that it ought to be discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. Wuirten. For the purposes of the record, about how many are 
there in each of those? 

Mr. Kocn. I will refer to the report. To date we received 2,557 
replies, or a 25-percent return, with more coming in every day. Of 
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those received, 2,324 voted to have the ACP. continued or increased, 
and 233 voted that they believed the program should be eliminated. 

In other words, 90 percent voted for the program and 10 percent 
against the program. 

Of the 2,324 who voted to continue the program, 345 checked just 
the lines to continue the program as it is, and 1,979 checked the line 
which said they believed a larger ACP would result in more conserva- 
tion practices being carried out. 

I wish there were time, gentlemen, for you to go over these cards 
and just look at the comments. Some of these farmers have written 
allover them. They have just written us a book on each card, in their 
own handwriting. 

For instance, here is what one of them said: 


The principles of soil conservation have been known for years, but only through 
ACP payments has much been done. 


Another one said this: 


This earth supplies us everything; everyone should save it. Where has the 
United States spent money that helped everyone more? 


Another fellow said: 


Seeing is believing—so send some unbeliever down to see my place. 


They go on in that manner. 

Some of the farmers said that a card wasn’t enough; that they would 
like to write us. They wrote us two or three pages in longhand. 
Here is one that came in yesterday. It says: 


Dear Sir: In answer to your letter of what the Des Moines Register wrote 
about the agricultural conservation program, I felt that the card was not enough. 


I wonder what class of so-called farmers were asked whether they wanted the 
conservation program or not. I have had the opportunity the past few days to 
ask my neighbors and friends what they thought of our program, and not one of 
them has wanted the program eliminated and most of them feel as I do, that a 
larger ACP could and would create a better conservation program. 

We here in Mitchell County are just beginning a soil-conservation district, 
and the way it is going over we feel that we need our ACP more than ever now 
to encourage more farmers to join in our new soil district. 

Of course, we have the farmer who says, ‘‘Why should I worry about my land 
as it will produce enough for me and when I go let the other man worry about 
it.” So no matter what program we have there are always a few who are never 
satisfied and a few who only worry about themselves. 1 wonder how the boys 
in Korea would feel if they could hear that. I am a veteran of the last war, so 
it makes me sick to see what some farmers not only think, but say. 

I hope that the next time the Des Moines Register decides to take a poll they 
will ask a few farmers around who have to work in the soil instead of the so- 
called windshield farmers. 

I don’t know whether this letter will do any good or not, but a fellow has to 
blow off steam once in a while when certain papers take a poll and always come 
out against the average farmer. 

Yours truly, 
GLENN Orson, Nora Springs, Towa. 


We got a number of letters along the same line. I won’t take your 
time to read them. 

But, frankly, I always thought that the agricultural conservation 
program was a very popular program with the rank and file farmers 
not simply because of the money that they got, but because it en- 
couraged them to engage in these practices. 

Mr. Wuirren. As a matter of fact, under the program, they must 
spend out of their own pockets approximately an equal amount of 
money, plus putting in labor. 
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Mr. Kocu. Many times twice as much in order to get this back. 

I want to say that even though I was optimistic, I was not prepared 
for the overwhelming returns from this survey. I was just amazed 
at the number of cards, and they are still coming iv every day. I do 
not know what the final result will be, but a 25-percent return on a 
post-card survey is supposed to be good. We have already reached 
that. We have at least a month to go. This is third-class mail. 
My guess is that we are going to get a 40 percent return. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Koch. We are always glad to 
have you here. As you know, this committee is very much interested 
in soil conservation. 

Mr. Kocu. I know you are, Mr. Chairman. We just thought you 
might be interested in this. 

_Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to learn the results of your investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Kocu. Thank you very much. 


Rurat TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


THOMAS E. THORBURN, PRESIDENT, THE FREDERICKSBURG & 
WILDERNESS TELEPHONE CoO., INC., SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed, Mr. Thorburn. 

Mr. THorsBurn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 2 years ago the 
Fredericksburg & Wilderness Telephone Co. was a system having an 
eight-line magneto switchboard with two service lines out of Fred- 
ericksburg, and only 170 subscribers. 

Today the company has an automatic dial switchboard with approx- 
imately 70 new or rebuilt lines serving 238 customers with an average 
of about 10 calls per phone being made each day. 

Our rural rate is only $3 per phone per month with free telephone 
service to Fredericksburg, the local trading center, which averages 
about 1 cent per call. 

Our present switchboard is located in a modern fireproof building 
about 5 miles west of Fredericksburg, Va., in Chancellor district of 
Spotsylvania County on State Highway No. 3. 

Our company will have approximately 75 miles of line in use when 
its present plans are completed, with the prospect of additional mileage 
as the demand increases. 

Several years ago our system was in such bad shape that our directors 
offered to sell at a nominal sum or even give the business to the local 
Bell System Co. When this offer was refused, the stockholders 
decided to rebuild our obsolete system and install dial service. 

Thinking this work could be done for about $20,000 the corporation 
obtained authorization to sell that amount of capital stock. However, 
we soon found that the amount needed would run much higher than 
that if we were to modernize according to specifications that would 
give the best service, and we really became uneasy about the financing 
of our project, since there was no private money available at a reason- 
able rate of interest for a company ir our condition. 

Then we learned that money was available to us at a fair interest 
through the Rural Electrification Administration as a result of the 
Rural Telephone Act passed by Congress, and we felt much better 
about our prospects of survival. 
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At first we applied for a loan of $40,000 from the REA, but the 
REA engineers advised us that $55,000 would be needed. We changed 
our application to the latter amount and we are finding that the 
engineers were about right in their estimate. 

Practically everyone is pleased with our service, and people whom 
we contacted to sign applications for telephones prior to the loan and 
who were not interested are now demanding service to such an extent 
that we will soon have 400 customers. 

With the good service we are now able to give, we find farmers 
calling Fredericksburg to obtain repairs for their machinery, and if 
they are not available, to have the merchants order them. Also, 
they call to order feeds and supplies and in general are using the 
telephone to save valuable time and travel. 

In the light of our experience, as the first telephone company in the 
United States to receive money under an REA loan and one which 
seeks no further benefits, I am appearing before this committee today 
to urge it and, through it, the Congress, to give careful consideration 
to the appropriation of money for the rural telephone program. 

It is my understanding that approximately 9 million dollars has 
been recommended in the proposed budget now before the Congress. 
As one who has seen the real benefits of this program, I feel that an 
increase in the budgeted amount is necessary. I say this for three 
reasons: 

First, the very fact that adequate funds are appropriated for the 
rural telephone program will serve as a lever in forcing already existing 
telephone companies to give service in nearby rural areas. For 
example, that portion of Spotsylvania County outside of our area, 
which has not had telephone service, could get no assurance of service 
from the local Bell System company until we obtained our REA loan. 
Since that event, definite commitments have been forthcoming from 
that same company. I wonder what made them change their minds. 

Second, under the Rural Telephone Act, aid is not only given to 
cooperatives but to needy private telephone corporations, such as 
ours. 

Third, the saving to the farmers and rural people in time and 
expense of travel by having adequate telephone service would greatly 
benefit the present defense effort; and in the event of all-out war, with 
the possibility of local attack, the value of telephone communication 
in rural areas is readily seen. 

In my opinion, the encouragement of small telephone businesses 
and the benefit to rural areas resulting from the appropriations for the 
rural telephone program far overshadow any arguments for a reduction 
of the program. 

Remember, gentlemen, we are talking about loans—not gifts. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you very much, sir. This committee 
appreciates the value of the telephone program. However, the 
present national financial condition is such that we do not want to 
authorize money for the rural telephone program which cannot be 
wisely used. The entire committee, | am sure, wants to provide every 
dollar that is needed to expand this program. 

Mr. Tuorsurn. By having this money out there, the rural people 
are really getting telephones. 

Mr. Wuitren. That is true. We know that. I have sometimes 
said that one of the benefits of the rural telephone program is the 
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effect it is having on private companies. Of course, it is also of real 
benefit to companies like yours, too. 

We appreciate your coming before us, sir, and will give attention 
to this matter. 

Mr. Tuorsurn. | certainly appreciate your time and for giving 
this consideration. 


Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1951. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 


MERL B. PEEK, ASSISTANT SECRETAR Y-MANAGER, NATIONAL REC- 
LAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SticLter. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us Mr. Merl B. Peek of the National Reclamation 
Association. We will be glad to hear your statement at this time, Mr. 
Peek. 

Mr. Peex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

I appear before you today in behalf of the settlers on our reclamation 
projects. The settler depends on the soil-conservation technicians for 
assistance with respect to his farm distribution system, individual 
irrigation structures, flood-control protection by effecting measures 
for runoff and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on 
watersheds, and loans for farm ownership, operations, and small water- 
facilities structures. 

It appears to us that the recent secretarial order coordinating the 
Soil Conservation Service work with the Production and Marketing 
Administration-“Agricultural conservation program’ fund is a 
step in the right direction. We commend to you a transfer of some 
$18 million from the APC Administration funds to the Soil Con- 
servation Service operations for a resident technician in each county 
to handle the responsibility of a technical direction of the ACP 
program. Such a move will materially assist the orderly process and 
progress of applying sound permanent conservation practices on the 
county lines in the West. We hope, too, that provision can be made 
for taking care of the needs of the soil-conservation districts as they 
are established during the next fiscal year. 

Farmers Home Administration is particular important to the new 
reclamation settlers in supplying, in part, credit needs for farm 
development. Water facilities, as well as small water facilities on the 
dry lands in the West, Forest Service program, flood control in the 
national-forest lands, reseeding, fire and insect control are of great 
importance to us in protecting our downstream installations. We are 
aware of the present demands on the Federal budget for the fiscal 
year 1952 and the subsequent years. It is our sincere desire to be 
helpful to this committee in making available to you any information 
we may have with respect to these agricultural programs which I have 
mentioned herein. 

I have just highlighted my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I ask that 
it be inserted in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Sticier. It may be inserted. 
(The statement submitted by Mr. Peek is as follows:) 


My name is Merl B. Peek. I am assistant secretary manager of the National 
Reclamation Association, an organization of western water users founded 20 
years ago. ; 

I appear before you today in behalf of the settlers on our reclamation projects, 
who look to the Department of Agriculture for aid in technical assistance with 
their land- and water-use problems—flood-control protection by effecting measures 
for runoff and waterflow retardation, and soil-erosion prevention on watersheds— 
and loans for farm ownership, operations, and small water-facilities structures. 

The settler on most of our project lands which have gone into production follow- 
ing World War II is probably a veteran. You will find that in a great majority 
of cases he is a hard-working voung fellow with a family, who is putting his long- 

rojected foresight, intelligence, and ability to work against the chances of nature, 
vis limited financial standing, and his continued good health to make his venture 
asuccess. Actually, creating new productive agricultural lands is one of our last 
frontiers in this country. It is an inspiring sight to watch these rural communities 
develop, grow, and prosper. 

Under the reclamation laws, the Secretary of Interior is authorized to ‘‘require 
of each applicant (including preference-rights exservice men), for entry to public 
lands on a project such qualifications as to industry, experience, character, and 
capital as in his opinion are necessary to give reasonable assurance of success by 
the prospective settler. The Secretary is authorized to appoint boards in part 
composed of private citizens, to assist in determining such qualifications’ (Fact 
Finders’ Act, December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 702, 43 U. S. C. 433)). 

A similar procedure is followed with respect to the small Wheeler-Case units 
constructed “8 the Department of Interior and settled through the aid of the 


Department of Agriculture under the authority of the Water Conservation and 
Utilization Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 869), as amended. 

With respect to privately owned lands, which are brought under later-developed 
irrigation and water-storage facilities, the farm pattern and the farm improve- 
ments are well established. Some changes in machinery and, of course, farming 
methods, as well as land leveling and development, are necessary. However, 


these farmers are established; and their financial problems, outside of additional 
need for technical aid and watershed protection and flood control, can generally 
be handled through their own efforts. i 

We congratulate the Secretary of Agriculture in announcing, as departmental 
policy, the following: 

“The basic physical objectives of soil-conservation activities by the Depart- 
ment agencies shall be use of each acre of agricultural land within its capabilities 
and the treatment of each acre of agricultural land in accordance with its needs 
for protection and improvement.”’ 

Certainly, this fundamental policy of both the Soil Conservation Service, 
which has long followed such a policy, and the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration in providing technical assistance and in the use of ‘Agricultural conser- 
vation program” funds will mean greater productive capacity for our lands over 
the long pull of an extended national-defense effort to meet the needs of an ever- 
increasing population. 

The Soil Conservation Service technicians are needed more than ever to assist 
the reclamation settlers, both old and new, at least 75 percent of the lands of 
which are within soil-conservation districts. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of protecting and improving the repayment base of such lands, 
which means good land, with an adequate water supply and the farmer know-how. 
_ Our settlers need continued technical assistance with their farm lay-outs and indi- 
vidual irrigation structures, with their land-preparation efforts, especially land 
leveling; with cropping, irrigation, and drainage practices, plus watershed and 
flood-control protection. 

We particularly like the ‘local autonomy”’ concept of the soil-conservation 
district. The services of the technicians are thus available at the will of the dis- 
trict, which is established under State law and operated by the farmers themselves. 

With respect to the Farmers Home Administration, the reclamation settler 
looks to that agency for credit needs, which cannot be supplied by private lenders. 

Actually, when the new settler gets his raw land on a Federal project, he is 
required to ereate a place to live, create his farmstead water facilities, acquire 
machinery for his use or cooperative use with his neighbors, purchase farm ani- 
mals, seed for his crops, and the other many necessities with which to start his 
farm operations. 
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The need for this type of credit is particularly acute in the Columbia Basin 
project area, where the Bureau of Reclamation currently plans to bring from 
68,000 to 87,000 acres of new land under cultivation in 1952. 

The required financial capital of potential settlers for operations as determined 
by the Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture vary slightly on the 
projects -in different sections of the West. For instance, on the Heart Mountain 
unit, Shoshone project, Wyoming, the Bureau of Reclamation requires each 
potential settler to have a “net worth’ of $3,000 in assets which can readily be 
turned to cash. The average farm plot in this unit totals 116 acres. The average 
‘net worth’ of those selected settlers totaled $7,500 each. 

Under recently published regulations issued by the Secretary of Interior, each 
potential settler on the Columbia Basin project “must have a net worth of $4,000 
and 2 years of farming experience since reaching 15 years of age.’”?’ Farm units 
in this project area vary in size from 49 to 125 acres. 

Farm-development loans are particularly necessary to the settlers on new 
projects. Without adequate credit assistance, settlers on undeveloped reclama- 
tion farms lose an extremely large productive potential by the dissipation of their 
labor in unproductive operations. 

Varied, too, is the estimated need for future capital in excess of the individual 
“net worth” of each settler. A prominent banker at Scottsbluff, Nebr., the heart 
of the North Platte project, one of the first reclamation projects, estimated that 
the average irrigation farmer, exclusive of his farmstead buildings and improve- 
ment, had an approximate $7,000 invested in equipment alone. 

The Government’s settler agent on the Heart Mountain unit, Shoshone proj- 
ect, Wyoming, estimated the average minimum capital investment for each settler 
will total $8,000 less the house and farmstead improvements. 

In response to a questionnaire on the subject of eredit needs on operations 
alone, forwarded from our office to irrigation districts all over the West, we find 
an estimated figure of $9,320 for machinery needed by the reclamation farmer 
on the Kansas Bostwick district, Missouri Basin project; and an estimated 
$18,600, including a house at $6,500 on the Columbia project; and $11,750, 
including a house at $5,000 on, the Wellton-Mohawk project, Arizona. 

Water facilities loans aid the reclamation settler in meeting his domestic water 
needs, as well as permit the dry farmer to transform his operations to a diversified 
irrigated farming. In the range country, an adequate winter feed supply for 
livestock, when the range is covered with snow, may mean the difference between 
keeping or disposing of the foundation herd. 

We have great interest, too, in the work of the Forest Service in our western 
watersheds. The efforts of this agency to reduce erosion on the forest and range 
lands, and thus reduce the sedimentation of reclamation reservoirs are of vital 
interest to us. 

So-called critical areas which need greater watershed control measures are those 
in central Washington, where flood runoff has caused great damage to the com- 
munities and valuable orchard lands of the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys; and 
the middle Rio Grande where some heroic and immediate measures must be 
effected to save and maintain a very productive area. 

The activities of this agency are valuable to us in that the national forests 
occupy about 20 percent of the area in the 11 Western States. These areas 
produce about 53 percent of the total runoff. In the Columbia River Basin and 
in the Central Valley, Calif., these forests occupy about a third of the total area, 
but supply about two-thirds of the total available runoff. In the Rio Grande, 
where they occupy only a fourth of the area, they produce 60 percent of the total 
water supply. 

We respectfully urge that the current program of reseeding, reforestation, fire, 
and insect control be continued insofar as possible for the next fiscal vear. 

We believe these recommendations are in the public interest, and will effect an 
economy over the years: 

(1) Land and water use practices accelerated in order to maintain and where 
feasible improve our lands productive capacity in view of our current defense effort 
and an increasing population; 

(2) Encourage basin-wide and conservation programs under the jurisdiction of 
the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Conservation Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, Forest Service, and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to continue under a cooperative effort, with actual authority to act placed 
largely in the field personnel of such agencies. 

(3) Encourage greater Farmers Home Administration and Soil Conservation 
Service cooperation directed toward a sound technical program of land and water 
use and needed financial aid; 





(4) Encourage greater Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and Bureau of Land Management cooperation on investigations, 
settlement and operations for both irrigated areas and conservation measures on 
related watersheds on existing reclamation projects as well as smali projects. 

(5) Emphasize this same cooperation for planning the settlement and opera- 
tions on reclamation projects of new land to be brought into production in 1952 
and subsequent years. 

The two basic productive activities in our economy are those of industry and 
agriculture. It is essential that we keep both moving forward, geared to our 
present needs, without losing sight of future demands, whatever they may be. 

We commend these programs to you. We are aware of the tremendous de- 
mands on the Federal budget for the next and succeeding fiscal years. In the 
words of our first vice president, Judge Clifford H. Stone, Denver, Colo., recently 
made before the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 

“T realize full well that budgetary conditions may become such, from time to 
time, as to indicate the need for some retrenchment of domestic expenditures 
including expenditures for reclamation, until most urgent defense requirements are 
met. The 17 Western States can and will do their patriotic bit to bear that part 
of the bitter fruit of man’s apparent lack of capacity to wage peace as well as 
war.”’ 

I thank the committee. 


Mr. Sriauer. Are there any questions, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have no questions right at this time. 

Mr. Sricuer. Mr. Peek, we want to thank you for coming before 
us and giving us the benefit of your long experience in national recla- 
mation. We appreciate your appearance very much. 

Mr. Polk, would you like to say something at this time? We will 
be glad to hear from you. I want to say this; I have read many of 
your speeches in connection with national reclamation. 


Soi CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HARRY E. POLK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Poik. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

There is one phase of the work with Agriculture and Interior that 
I have always been particularly interested in. I think, to be fair, we 
must recognize that there are certain duplications overlapping between 
the Interior and Agriculture, and you may be interested to know that 
just now I am in the process of naming a special committee to make a 
study of just how we can best serve the interests of our agricultural and 
water resources especially toward the elimination, shall we say, of 
duplications and toward a greater cooperative effort between the two 
Departments. I think it is very essential. 

Mr. Stricter. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Poix. That is one of the major things we are interested in. 
I think the Soil Conservation Service is doing a grand job. If we can 
just get the two services together and correlate their efforts, I think it 
is going to be a great contribution to both, in the development of our 
water resources throughout the West particularly. 

Mr. Horan. I hope, Mr. Polk, that the committee you appoint 
will also look into the possibility of correlating the work of the Army 
engineers. I notice reference is made to central Washington here re- 
garing certain flood-control work, that that is Army engineers mainly. 

Mr. Peek. That reference, Mr. Horan, is made to the uplands in 
the mountainous areas. 
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Mr. Horan. That is Army engineers mostly. 

Mr. Prex. And the larger installations; yes, sir. We suggest here 
that they supplement those larger installations with some watershed 
work up above them. It is a picture that must be tied in together 
all of those agencies’ activities. 

Mr. Poix. Congressman, you may recall last year we had a basin 
development committee headed by Marshal Dane out in Portland. 
They went into that phase that you speak of quite considerable, and 
the board of directors and the membership in the various States are 
just now in the process of studying their report, and I believe that 
out of that, too, will come some of, at least, the suggested solutions 
for ine problem that you mention, which I think are certainly very 
timely. 

Mr. Stricter. I wonder if the committee can get a copy of that 
report when it is available. 

Mr. Pox. Yes, sir. 

Me. Peek. We will be glad to make it available. 

Mr. Stricter. If you will send it to the committee, we will ap- 
preciate it very, very much. 

Again, gentlemen, thank you for coming before our committee. 

WITNESS 
JAMES P. McWILLIAMS, REPRESENTING AMERICAN FORESTRY 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Stricter. Our next witness is Mr. James P. McWilliams, who 
is with the American Forestry Association. 

We will be glad to hear your statement at this time, Mr. McWilliams. 


Mr. McWittiams. I havea statement here prepared by our execu- 
tive director, Mr.S. L. Frost. Do you wish me to read this or submit 
it for the record? 

Mr. StiGLer. Any way vou wish to present it, sir, 

Mr. MeWituiams. All right, I will just read it, then. 

Mr. Sricuer. Very well. 

Mr. McWIituiaMs (reading): 


Marcu 6, 1951. 


StaTeMenT oF 8. L. Frost, Executive Director, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
AssociATION, 919 SEVENTEENTH StrREET NW., Wasuinaton, D. C. 


The American Forestry Association appreciates this opportunity to appear 
before this committee to present its thinking on forest fires. You gentlemen, and 
all of Congress, are being faced with what history will probably record as some of 
the most monumental decisions in the life of the United States. The grave 
international situation, the mounting tensions of domestic affairs, the whole 
economic stability of America must surely weigh heavily in your minds and 
hearts, as they do all Americans who permit themselves a few quiet moments of 
honest reflection. Unlike us, the task of the ultimate decisions on these many 
and varied problems resting in your hands is not conducive to peace of mind. 
Surely you want to make the right decisions. 

In a crisis such as faces this country, perhaps such an apparently insignificant 
thing as forest fires would not appear at first thought to warrant more than 
passing mention. But there is more to it than that. 

I would like to bring to your attention the significance of the forest fire problem 
as analyzed by the American Forestry Association. First, may I say that the 
association is a private, educational organization. We have 20,000 members 
both in this country and 49 foreign countries. Our members are made up of 
Federal and State foresters, industries, bankers, business concerns, agricultural- 
ists, lawyers, doctors, Members of Congress, governors, teachers, housewives, etc. 
We represent no one special interest. We are a nonpartisan group. In our 75 
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years of existence, we have tried to treat every forestry problem fairly. Our 
ultimate recommendations are customarily made only after a thorough searching 
of facts. 

About the close of the last war, we invested a quarter of a million dollars of 
private moneys contributed to us to make an appraisal of forestry in America. 
After all the facts had been assembled and laid on the table, we called together 
19 top experts from Government and industry to analyze these facts and recom- 
mend ways to get right at the heart of the problems brought out in our survey. 
These men came up with 30 basic recommendations, which were then reviewed 
before a forestry congress called by the association. Further modifications were 
made and the final result assembled into a 30-point program for American forestry. 

It is not my desire in presenting this bit of history to you to ‘“‘gild any lilies’ 
for the American Forestry Association, but simply to establish in your minds our 
own sincerity of purpose and the logical and thorough procedures we used. 

Among the many points recommended in the program, fire protection and 
prevention were at the head of the list. 

Our program said: 

“Continued aggressive development of cooperative protection under the Federal 
Clarke-MeNary Act with financing in keeping with current costs and the require- 
ments of intensive, long-term forest management, including prompt extension of 
organized protection to all forest lands not now receiving it.” 

That was 5 years ago. 

Now we are currently winding up, through a task force of many individuals, a 
progress report of accomplishments since 1944 of forestry in America. Some of 
the efforts in fire protection, I am sure, will interest you. 

In the 5 years, we have seen forest fires reduced an average of 10,000 a year. 
The area burned has been reduced an average of 1,000,000 acres a year, on the 
millions of acres protected. An additional 56 million acres were brought under 
protection, leaving about 82 million acres still lacking organized protection. 

During this same périod we have seen Federal cooperative moneys increased 
30 percent and State and private moneys 59 percent. 

I think this indicates real progress, Cespite the fact that 1949 dollars purchased 
less than those in 1944. Actually, when we compare the dollar value, Federal 
appropriations in 1949 were only 9 percent greater than in 1944. 

There is no denying the tremendous importance of forests for the emergency 
and for the long years ahead. Fire protection is not only an immediate necessity 
for protecting essential wood crops, but for the regrowth needed in the decades 
to come, 

I can well recall my days in Texas during the last war, when we were desper- 
ately trying to man our State fire-protection forces. Equipment was hard to get. 
Higher paying defense jobs lured away fire fighters. The Army was insistent on 
getting wood. We were furnished disabled veterans, who visited our industries 
and communities to tell their stories of war and wood needs and to encourage fire 
protection and increased production. The Army issued sabotage rulings on forest 
fires. Often Army training was interrupted and production lines slowed up when 
soldiers and workers were called out to fight fires. It was a struggle. Much of 
it could have been made easier if we had been better equipped. 

After the war, I believe it was Secretary of Navy Sullivan who said, ‘‘Wood was 
America’s Number 3 secret weapon.” 

Fire protection, it seems to me, must be looked on as a security investment, 
not only to assure complete protection for regrowth of forests, but to avoid any 
unnecessary waste both of timber and manpower. 

Our hazards are going to be higher with increased cutting and the slash in the 
woods. Portions of New England, particularly New York State, have fire 
problems right now from the down timber felled by the windstorms of late 
November. 

Nor can we discount fire sabotage to our forests. The Japs tried it with their 
rather crude yet ingenious balloons which landed in portions of the West, and as 
far east as Indianapolis. Either air attack, or a group of fifth columnists could 
spread disaster to great areas if incendiary fire setting was timed with prolonged 
droughts. The fire holocaust in Maine was not an act of war, but the horrors of 
that tremendous destruction are still too fresh in our minds to close our eves to 
what a well-planned sabotage could do. 

These are the penalties of war. But I think we cannot afford not to be pre- 
pared. I believe that preparedness by the adequate protection of our forests, 
the adequate protection of a top priority material—wood—will be our best defense. 

It is with the sincerest of convictions that I express the hope to you, that your 
committee and Congress will help to meet this problem. Thank you. 


79808—51—pt. 2——-3 
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Mr. Sricuer. Are there any questions? 
Mr. ANDERSEN. No questions. 
Mr. Stricter. Thank you very much, Mr. McWilliams. 


WITNESS 


MRS. JACK B. FAHY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Scuoot-Luncn PROGRAM 


Mr. Stricter. We are always glad to have you, Mrs. Fahy. 

Mrs. Fauy. If you don’t mind, I will just talk. 

Mr. Stricter. You may present it any way that you wish. 

Mrs. Fauy. Thank you. 

Tam Mrs. Jack B. Fahy, executive director of the American Parents 
Committee. Our committee was organized 4 years ago as.a national 
organization to work for better conditions for children. Mr. George 
J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ Magazine, is chairman, and vice chair- 
men include Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist; Walt Disney, 
motion-picture producer; and Robert L. Johnson, president of ‘Temple 
University of Philadelphia and also head of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Commission. 

I come to talk to you about the school-lunch program, which is one 
of the problems that is dearest to cur hearts and which we think should 
be increased. We have been appearing before you for a number of 
years asking for an increase, and this year we think it is particularly 
vital. At the peak month of last year, February, 7.8 million children 
were being benefited by this excellent program. That is only 28 per- 
cent of the children attending schools. 

Now I don’t know whether the Department of Agriculture gave 
you this chart, which shows you the percentage of schools and children 
participating. If it has not been submitted for the record, I would 
like to have it included in the record. 

Mr. Stricter. We will check. 

Mrs. Fauny. Would you, please, because I think it is important 
material. 

Mr. Striauer. I think our chairman inserted it, but if not, we will 
insert it for you. 

Mrs. Fany. All right. 

The appropriation as last authorized was for 83.5 million dollars. 
We urge that this be raised to $100,000,000. We have been asking 
this for several years. Previously, we have asked that you include 
in this, equipment. This year we are dropping the request for equip- 
ment and feel that the entire $100,000,000 of the request be devoted 
to food. This is not with any idea of expansion; at first it may seem 
to be. In a time of war, like this, we cannot ask that you expand 
the program, although I fully believe that it should be. 

Two weeks ago, the Bureau of the Census announced its startling 
estimate of the percentage increase of our child population in the 
decade from 1940 to 1950. In those 10 years, figures on children under 
five rose 54 percent. This decade of children, war-born, are just now 
starting into our schools. When you total up these in enrollment 
figures, you will discover they have leaped, and figures on the lunch 
program have remained static. 
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The New York Times annual educational survey reported that this 
is the biggest increase of school children in 20 years. The actual 
. re on children entering in the fall of 1951, according to the Office 

Education, is 29,828,000. Last year’s enrollment was 28,134,000. 
The Office of ‘Education i is sure we can count on 30,636,000 next year. 
Consider that in 1950 the school-lunch appropriation was 83.5 million, 
that in 1951, the year that brought 1,694,000 more potential customers, 
the lunch appropriation has stayed the same—1952 will push up the 
total 2-year influx by two and a half million. 

You cannot really ignore this increase in children. But when you 
go on and consider not only the increased birth rate, you will find even 
amore discouraging picture. In previous years, particularly last year, 
our surplus foods filled out a sizable amount of the program, but the 
big bulk of surplus has been used up. At the moment, honey and 
apples are in extra supply. There is expected to be dried milk and 
potatoes next year. However, unless we have a total war, which some- 
times disrupts transport to an extent that leaves fresh vegetables 
fruits, and perishables in certain districts of the country, we are look- 
ing ahead to a winter, the Department of Agriculture believes, in which 
schools will have to buy most of their foods that have previously been 
supplied from surplus. 

Two and a half million more children plus less surplus means a cur- 
tailed number of lunches served. But the crux of this problem you 
know as well asI do. Each of us are buying our groceries, I assume, 
and in our own grocery bills, we can see w ‘hat inflation has done. The 
over-all food price index for the 50 foods studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics went up from December 1949 to December 1950 by 
9.2 percent. 

We have checked and rechecked this figure, because I am utterly 
convinced that my own food prices have gone up 35 percent. Some- 
how, the United States Government cannot support me in this, but I 
feel sure that 9.2 isn’t as big as the increase has been. From our 
point of view as consumers, it is disgraceful. 

When you look at the school lunch, you have to look at it in two 
ways. A mother in the low-income group finds herself really strapped 
in facing today’s problems. 

We have stirred up a sample lunch on paper: Pennsylvania State 
College as been doing a long-continued study on children’s nutrition 
and has found that out of 10,000 children in the test, drawn from 
all classes, 85 percent were undernourished. This sample lunch 
includes creamed eggs, milk, string beans, bread, butter, and fruit. 
We have checked these prices with the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
find out the increase from 1949, of December, when you were then 
asking the same amount as you are now in 1951. Milk had risen 
from 19.5 cents a quart to 20.6; eggs from 61.6 cents a dozen to 86.8; 
string beans from 26.8 cents a pound to 33.8. 

Well, to make it short and explicit, a mother fixing lunch for : 
family of four, and following Pennsylvania State’s sample, would wie 
20 cents more at the end of 1950 than the year before for each meal 
that she was providing her children. 

As you know, there are thousands of low-income families who don’t 
see any eggs, let alone a creamed egg, from one month-end to the next. 
So the lunch we have stirred up, from the poor child’s point of view, 
is a fairy-tale lunch from the outset, but inflation means that every 
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lunch at home becomes more and more meager. The mother may 
eventually decide, actually decide, that she herself cannot afford to 
eat, that a cup of tea and some toast will let her children have one 
good meal a day at school. 

Two children can get lunch at school for 40 cents and whatever 
makeshift is served for supper, they will not wake hungry in the night. 

When you consider that the school-lunch program has to go out in 
the open market and buy food and that each of the millions of quarts 
of milk—milk is costing now nearly half a cent more a quart, and with 
everything in the amount needed costing infinitely more, you can see 
that your $83,500,000 is not going to stretch as far as it has in the past, 

We have the additional potential 2.5 million new customers. The 
nearly certain continued drop in surplus commodities is the solar 
plexis blow of inflation. That is why, when we asked the Department 
of Agriculture to place its own estimate of what was needed, they told 
us $120,000,000 to keep the present number of school children on the 
school lunch rolls. That is not an increase. The American Parents 
Committee agrees with Congressman Andersen that we must curtail 
things to balance this budget. We realize that sacrifices are being 
made everywhere, and therefore we are only asking for $100,000,000. 

There may be an occasional legislator who feels that from the outset 
the lunch program should be kept static. But I also hope the De- 
partment of Agriculture has given you this other chart which shows 
the matching that has been done by States. It is one of the best 
arguments I know about the programs of Federal aid to the States 
in which the Federal aid program has stimulated State participation. 

Alabama is supposed to put up $1,500,000. They are actually 
matching by $6,000,000, six times as much being put up as required 
by law. Kentucky is putting up five times as much as is required by 
law. Minnesota is putting up four times. Mississippi is putting up 
four times. Oklahoma is putting up four times as much as is required 
by law, and the State of Washington is putting up five times as much 
as is required. If this chart has not been inserted, would you put 
that in, please? 

Mr. Sriguer. Yes. 

Mrs. Fany. America is discarding her one-room schoolhouses at 
the rate of about 3,000 a year. Big consolidated township schools 
mean that children come from long distances and need food at noon, 
and as new buildings are built, lunchrooms are being installed, and they 
need a school lunch program. For instance, this year, when there was 
a brief period of building schools, which has already been stopped by 
the defense emergency, of the 43 States so far reporting to the Office of 
Education, there were 959 new schools built. The question, of course, 
with limited money, is where you draw the line and say this school 
cannot have a school lunch program. 

Sometimes a State tries to spread the money farther and to thin it 
out. This means giving each school less help than it needs, and the 
school, consequently, has to raise the price of the lunch. This is 
undesirable because it squeezes out the poor children. I am _ not 
talking about the child who can’t afford anything. Iam talking about 
those who can just manage to pay for the school lunch. These 
children then bring a sandwich from home and buy a glass of milk to 
supplement it. 
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It is for these marginal children that I am pleading. They are 
children of troubled background—parents without enough education 
to earn money in this fast-moving civilization of ours. Or they are 
parents who have been ill, or lost work through a company’s losing its 
peacetime materials of manufacture but not getting its defense con- 
tracts yet. Or maybe their mother is the breadwinner. I happen to 
be the breadwinner in my own family, but I am luckier than most 
of my counterparts. Fifty percent of women who head families make 
less than $2,000 a year. And, excluding farm families, of all families 
that have to live on less than $2,000 a year, a fourth are headed by 
women. 

To those of us who interest ourselves in the welfare of children, 
this question is something we are constantly concerned about. By 
the 1950 census, we know that 27.8 percent of our children live in 
families with under $2,000; 49.8 percent are in families with under 
$3,000. We know that inadequate diets, poor housing, limited health 
care and educational opportunities either condemn these children to 
precarious living or push them into even greater poverty than their 
parents. 

Now the problem is, what can be done? We can always find a 
remedy; we have done that in the past. One of the greatest remedies 
we have found so far—simple, direct, without humiliation, is the 
school-lunch program. As you know, one out of every six children is 
fed free or at a reduced rate. This fits into the low economics pattern 
in which the welfare department cannot go in and run a soup kitchen, 
but that you can see a child coming in from the low-income family, 
without humiliation, gets a third to a half of his total nutrition needs 
for the day. Calcium and vitamin C, often neglected in American 
diets, is stressed in the school lunch. 

Besides the usual number of poor children whose families are driven 
desperate by inflation there will certainly be an increased number of 
children needing a good meal at noon because their mother has taken 
a defense job. Statistics are slow in revealing trends but, talking to 
various social workers in Washington for the day-care conference held 
by the Children’s Bureau, I heard stories from cities as widely scat- 
tered as New York and Sacramento, about the problems faced by 
hundreds of children whose mothers have been swept suddenly and 
recently into industry. These newly disrupted families, twice dis- 
rupted if the father has been drafted, need all the help they can get. 

We are asking you this year, the American Parents Committee, to 
center your consideration on basic need, the needs of the low-income 
children, the need of children with working mothers, absolute, basic, 
unalterable need. 

Of course, you know the record of the school-lunch program in 
promoting nutrition habits. The Ladies Home Journal has a lengthy 
article this month bringing together the results of two important 
nutrition surveys, one conducted by General Mills of eating habits 
of 29,000 children, the other conducted by New York State, assisted 
by Cornell and Harvard. Both surveys indicate that four-fifths of 
our children are underfed, a shocking indictment of a rich, scien- 
tifically advanced country’s rearing of its children. Since the mal- 
nutrition occurs on all income levels, it can only be attributed to a 
national unawareness of the problem. 
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Into this sad situation, the national school-lunch program brings 


some kind of hopefulness. It not only helps health new, but sets. 


good nutrition habits for life. 

We are centering our urgency on the needs of the underprivileged. 
They must not be shelved, as they tend to be shelved whenever there 
are too many schools for the amount of money available. — 

There is a narrow margin between being adequately fed and being a 
little starved every day. If you are a low-income child, you can be 
not starved enough to die but just starved enough to be unable to 
follow school work easily, to fall asleep in class sometimes, to get bad 
marks. Just starved enough to have trouble later on finding a job and 
holding it. Just starved enough so that, grown up, you will be part 
of the third of your country’s citizens rejected in the draft. 

The hungry child we speak for could scarcely be more helpless, and 


yet we believe that their voices echo as clearly in this room as those of 


any group to be considered by the Appropriations Committee. With 
millions more of the young to feed than in a normal year, with inflation, 
without surplus food, children are surrounded by forces that only an 
adequate appropriation—$100,000,000—can remove. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Srieuer. It is a most excellent statement, Mrs. Fahy. There 
shouldn’t be any doubt in the minds of anyone but what the school 
lunch program is very important to our American youth. Any 
questions, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I was wondering. That last statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, quoting, ‘without surplus food.’”” Do you mean to say that 
you anticipate that the school-lunch program will receive no surplus 
food distribution this coming year? 

Mrs. Fany. Probably with the decreased surplus food, because the 
amount this year distributed was far and above what they expect next 
year. As I have said previously, the only thing available now are 
honey and apples. They expect some dried milk and some potatoes. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. A year ago, I was personally responsible in this 
subcommittee—when I say “personally responsible,” it was only 
through the aid of the other members, however, but it was my idea in 
having the authority put into the appropriation bill providing that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, out of section 32 funds, could pay for 
the handling and repackaging of surplus foods so that these foods 
could be furnished to people who needed them, and, of course, I 
personally had in mind not only the old folks of the Nation, but also, 
naturally, the children of whom you speak. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Congress will do something further in relation to the Granger 
bill, which was an offshoot of my suggestion, if you will recall, and 
which was later adopted by the House, but the Senate did not see fit 
to act upon it. 

Mrs. Fany. Mr. Andersen, we spent the month of September, 
I believe it was, just before the adjournment, working very hard on 
the Senate to try to pass that Granger bill, because we realized how 
vital it was. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I wish you people would help in that. 

Mrs. Fany. Then, when you all came back in December or Novem- 
ber, whenever it was, we worked on it again. At the beginning of 
the year, I discussed this with the Department of Agriculture. It 
was at that point that they said, well, the surplus foods had been 
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moved, had been distributed where they could pay for it; they had 
taken them, you see, but there were no supplies on hand at the present 
moment except the honey and apples. I don’t know what it was in 
January, but they told us then they did not anticipate the surplus 
foods this year that would warrant spending much time on such a bill. 

Now my own feeling is that you should have it in case there are 
surpluses, but as I say, the cut in surplus foods is such that they do 
not anticipate a need for a Granger bill. 

Mr. AnprerseEN. I think that you made a very fine statement; may 
I compliment you. 

Mr. Horan. I think the record ought to show that the Federal 
contribution last year at least was almost $140,000,000. 

Mrs. Fany. That was with the surplus foods. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, but then that is $140,000,000. I don’t know 
what it will be this year, of course, it not being on a surplus food basis 
any more. School lunches are on a dietary basis. 

Mr. Striever. I think the record bears out that I have always been 
sympathetic to the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Horan. Very definitely. 

Mr. Stigter. We would like to see it expand as much as possible, 
but it is a question now, in view of our finances, of trying to find the 
money. 

Mr. Horan. And I think there is something Mrs. Fahy’s group 
can do and that is to hold down the abominably high cost of the labor 
involved. Our studies of a year ago indicated that better than 
$100,000,000 of the school lunch fund was used to employ people to 
prepare and serve them. I don’t think it can be done for nothing, 
but there doesn’t seem to be any effort made to maintain the cost at 
the lowest possible level. If it is a glorious program, there are things 
‘that the folks should be able to do at the level where the service is 
being given, and I think that too high a proportion of the school 
lunch moneys are being spent for labor. 

I also think, and | think you will agree, that where people can, 
they ought to pay for their own children’s lunch at school; do you 
not think so? 

Mrs. Fany. Oh, yes; but you see, that chart I passed around here 
shows how much is coming in from——— 

Mr. Horan. I realize that, but my own studies, and there have 
been no complete findings on this matter, would indicate that the 
school-lunch program in the United States takes well in excess of 
$400,000,000 out of the common purse and could be as high as half a 
billion a year. Now, taxes and everything else has to come out in the 
end out of one common purse, and we can make up for deficiencies 
out of the Federal Treasury, I think, in periods of depression, but 
when we are in periods of full employment, and we are, there are 
definitely people who can pay for their lunches that may not be doing 
it now. 

Now your group has, | think, a responsibility to see that the highest 
type of ethics is maintained by parent groups everywhere to make sure 
that where people can pay for their lunches, that they do so. My 
children have never gone to a participating school. They have 
always gone to schools, however, that had lunches. If my children 
participated in this program, why, it would mean a low-income child 
would be deprived of just that amount of food. But this is every- 
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body’s war and this is everybody’s problem, this budget of ours, and 
I do hope that your group will make a thorough study of the school- 
a program and give the Federal Government full credit for what 
it does. 

The figures that we have of the participating schools indicate that 
about $237,000,000 was spent on school lunches last year. Of that, 
$181,000,000 was expended by the Federal and State schools that were 
participating; we have records on that, and about $56,000,000 was 
given by the Federal Government from various sources, the Schoo! 
Lunch Act and the Agricultural Act of 1949 and from what we call 
section 32 foods, section 32 being the biggest contributor to that. But 
of that total amount, I wish you would bring some figures to the com- 
mittee this coming year to show what the cost of those school lunches 
was or what the costs were, rather, other than foods, because we have 
a very practical problem here, and the Federal Government has been 
doing its full share, and while your statement that surplus commodities 
are not as extensive as they were, the fact should follow that that same 
condition means that there isn’t as much unemployment as there was. 
So the two should mesh and there should be a place where we can find 
the real facts here. 

Mrs. Fany. In that connection, of course, finding out, which I do 
not have the answers for yet, the ratio of your increased birth rate 
plus your inflation plus your full employment—I mean how those 
three balance. I mean, I don’t know. 

Mr. Horan. Well, they wouldn’t balance because part of your 
inflationary pressure is due to increased incomes at the low-income 
level. The fellow that is being pinched now is not the low man on the 
totem pole. It is the one in the middle. 

Mrs. Fany. That is me. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. Well, that is me, too, probably everybody in 
this room. People’s demands for higher wages is one of the infla- 
tionary pressures, and they are getting it. It is the vicious circle all 
over again. If they are raising children, they should pay for their 
lunches if they can. I am not going to excuse them, neither are you. 
They are going to have to pay their full share of that. 

Mrs. Fany. Mr. Horan, there is one thing I would like to point 
out, which is my belief, and which I cannot back up. There is far 
more danger that the child who last week could afford 30 cents for a 
lunch and this week can only afford a quarter because of increased 
costs at home, you see, on a set income, is not getting a school lunch 
than. if there is a wealthy child who can pay for it getting a free 
lunch. That is another thing that should be explored, but I think the 
risk is that always having been able to pay for the school lunch, you 
do not say, “‘ Now I can’t pay,” and get it, even at a reduced rate, but 
you bring an inadequate sandwich from home. 

Mr. Horan. It is a problem for those who administer law. 

Mrs. Fauy. That is true. It goes back to your local community. 

Mr. Horan. That is right, but there will be foods and the Federal 
Government will give a good deal more than $100,000,000 to this 
program this year. 

Mrs. Fauy. We want $100,000,000 in cash. 

Mr. Horan. When you say you want $160,000,000 and then don't 
mention the fact that the Federal contribution is far greater already 
you are misleading. 
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Mrs. Fany. We have always come here talking about the cash 
appropriation. This year we are asking for the increased cash, 
because we have been advised that there will not be the surplus foods 
that we have had in the past, and we figure with the increased children 
enrollment, plus inflation, that you have to take into consideration; 
in fact, the picture has been painted very dismally to us so far as the 
contribution under section 32. 

Mr. Horan. By whom? 

Mrs. Fany. The Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, they paint various types of pictures to us, 
too. 

Mr. Stricter. Again, we thank you, Mrs. Fahy, very much for 
coming before our committee. We are always glad to have you. 


Forest SERVICE PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
PAUL W. SCHOEN, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Stricter. We have Mr. Paul W. Schoen, executive secretary of 
the Forest Farmers Association Cooperative at this time. We will 
be glad to hear from you, Mr. Schoen. 

Mr. Scuoen. Mr. Stigler and other members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to once more appear before this committee 
to talk about forestry. 

In past years, I have on behalf of our association and others pre- 
sented some very specific and definite requests for increased appro- 
priations. ‘Today, we are not asking for any increases. 

This does not mean that we are being complacent about our forestry 
situation; neither does it mean that we are satisfied with the present 
level of activity, for we still have a long way to go in fire protection, 
reforestation, and forest management practices. We have only 
scratched the surface in forest research. 

It does mean that our group recognizes, in this period of national 
emergency, the necessity for holding in check all Federal expenditures, 
not just those for forestry. We believe that expenditures, even those 
for national protection, which are immediately necessary should be 
carefully screened, adequately justified, and effectively utilized. We 
recognize, when we suggest that the present level of appropriations be 
maintained, we are in fact agreeing to a reduction. We all know that 
today’s dollar will not purchase the same service or the same equipment 
that it did a few years ago or even last year. 

Just yesterday, I was checking on some of the data and costs which 
pointed up this fact in a very definite way. Where in 1945 it required 
$6,632 to maintain one research technician in the field, which included 
not only the salary of the technician but his expenses and the neces- 
sary office help for computations and working out the details of the 
technician’s work, it now requires $10,372. Not all of that is what 
you might call a voluntary increase on the part of the agency doing 
the work. As you gentlemen recall, there were one or two automatic 
pay increases. The costs of working tools has risen. That increase 
represents the mounting cost of an operation which performs the same 
job that we could do a few years ago at a much lower figure. I believe 
that you will agree that this same percent of increase can be applied 
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whatever the position may be. 

If, as we are suggesting, you keep the present level of the Federal 
expenditures, you might ask, “How are we going to continue these 
services that are now being carried on, or should they be somewhat 
curtailed?” 

We do not believe that they should be curtailed. We believe they 
should be carried on, and we believe it can be done, though perhaps 
not on an expanding basis. You have heard the expression, ““We 
can tighten our belts a little bit.” We believe, we should tighten our 
belts by increasing some of the efficiency in present operations, through 
a reevaluating of every expenditure that is now being made and 
through channeling the dollar to its most effective use. 

We believe that Government business should operate on the same 
principle as private business. If you and I are in business we must 
show where our dollars are going and show a profit or we are not going 
to stay in business very long. We believe that when we are asking 
for Federal expenditures and Federal business to be carried on, that 
it should be carried on at that same level keel and the same sound 
approach that you and I and the other men throughout the Nation 
would carry on private business. 

Second, we believe that at this time the States should assume greater 
responsibility for the work within the State borders. This can be 
done and is being done to an increasing degree by some of the Southern 
States that Iam more familiar with than I am, perhaps, with California 
or Washington for example. 

About a million dollars more was appropriated by the States for 
fire-protection work during the last fiscal year, and there is every 
indication that about the same amount will be added to their funds 
this year. I know that in Georgia, I had the figures a few days ago, 
they are going to have about a million and a half dollars for their 
forestry work this year, which is a substantial increase, and similar 
increases are due in some States. Of course, not all States may go 
ahead at that same rate, but generally the States are recognizing that 
they have a direct responsibility. 

This past week, before I left home, there was an article in the local 
paper to the effect that we would not have any forest fires next year 
because they burned it all off this year. So we still have a fire problem 
there, and the States are recognizing it when they increase their par- 
ticipation in forest-fire protection. 

There is another approach that can offset this maintaining of the 
level of appropriations. It is that the owner must assume a greater 
responsibility for his own property. We know that a good many of 
the owners are spending, at the present time, many times the amount 
in fire protection and other forestry work than is being put in by the 
Federal Government or by the State governments. We believe that 
those amounts can be increased and those that are not participating 
now should participate to some degree. We believe some of this can 
be accomplished through an educational approach. Each year the 
United States Forest Service has been conducting what is known as 
a cooperative forest fire prevention campaign. We might sometimes 
wonder whether this publicity is doing much good. 

I obtained some figures the other day, which show that as near as 
can be determined, from the number of people that are using the 


to other forestry activities, as well as to the research technician or 
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national forests and other public forests, hunters, fishermen, from the 
license funds and such items as that, you can arrive at an estimate of 
the normal occurrence of fires. There should be around 300,000 
forest fires per year. The actual figures show, and I don’t say that 
this is a desirable figure for it is still too high; but it shows about 
200,000 fires. In other words, only about 66 percent of the number of 
fires are occurring that you would expect to occur under normal con- 
ditions through the amount of usage of the public forests. So, I 
believe that the people are beginning to recognize their own responsi- 
bility, and I think in a time like this, if we put considerable emphasis 
on the responsibility of the individual, we can offset the necessity for 
spending a lot more money and overcome some of that burden that 
you men have on you to consider appropriation of more and more 
money. 

I don’t want you to misconstrue these statements that I am making 
to the effect that we advocate reducing or withdrawing any of the co- 
operative forestry activity, for we certainly hope that you are going to 
maintain it at the present level. We recognize and know that you, 
too, recognize that growing the tree crop is a comparatively long-time 
project. In the South, perhaps, we can grow the trees a little bit 
quicker than it is possible to grow them in other climates, where it is 
less favorable to growth. But nowhere can you stop growing trees 
today and pick it up tomorrow and expect to have the same results. 

Our conservation program has to be planned over a long period. 
We recognize, too, that this national emergency that we are in now 
isn’t going to end today or tomorrow. It may go on for many years. 
I think most of the national plans, Mr. Chairman, are being based on 
the long-time national emergency, and we must consider that what we 
do with our natural resources is going to have a very important bear- 
ing, perhaps, on the ultimate outcome of our duel with communism. 

It is not always that we can look behind the iron curtain and see 
what they are doing, and I brought something here today that I 
would like to just take a minute to ask you gentlemen to look at. 
Perhaps you have seen this picture. It appeared in the Washington 
Post Tuesday, February 27. I would just like each of you to take a 
minute and glance at that picture. 

As near as I can gather from the picture, it shows pretty much the 
powers that be behind the Russian Government. I don’t know 
whether you saw that, Congressman, or not. 

Mr. Srigter. No. 

Mr. Scuorn. Can this be off the record? 

Mr. Stieter. Oh, yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scuoen. I have here a companion picture that appeared in 
the Washington Post on Sunday, November 14, 1948, and if you 
gentlemen will take this and turn it in the same direction as that 
picture, you will see a duplicate of that painting in this map. You 
can trace it line for line, and, gentlemen, what the high power of 
Russia is studying there is not a war map. It is their plan for con- 
servation. It is a shelter-belt system that Russia is planning on 
putting into operation between the years 1950 and 1956. It is a 
rather interesting thing that you can trace that to conservation, and 
it is rather unusual that you can tie the two items together. Here, in 
the midst of the need and emphasis that is being put on national 
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defense we can see what Russia is doing with her national resources. 
You can pick up a direct contrast—I wouldn’t call it a contrast, it 
would rather be a direct coincidence of the two maps showing exactly 
the same area which stresses the importance placed on a consideration 
of conservation. ‘ 

That program of reforestation, which they are planning, goes far 
beyond anything that we are doing in this country. We are doing 
some voluntary work on shelter belts, but there in Russia the Govern- 
ment is dominating it. They are demanding it where our work has 
been wholly on a volunteer basis. The one reason I brought this into 
the testimony today is that I believe we have to recognize the im- 
portance of our conservation program. Russia is looking ahead to 
the future, and if we are willing to stop here on our program and not 
look to the future, it may be, before this issue is settled, that our failure 
to take care of our natural resources will react very desperately 
against us. 

I do not wish to go into a great deal of detail on specific items. As I 
said in the beginning, we are not asking for an increase, neither are 
we forgetting the need for continued forest conservation. 

In the South, we still have 70,000,000 acres of timberland lacking 
forest-fire protection. The planting program in the South and 
throughout the Nation is reaching a new peak. People are becom- 
ing more and more interested in putting their forest acres back to 
work. Our farm forestry, we have in the whole country—as I have 
told this committee before—about four and a half million individual 
owners. We have about a third of those in the South. They are 
asking for help. They are beginning to realize the economic impor- 
tance of forestry. We can’t withdraw and let them down. In re- 
search, there is a big field that remains to be tapped. 

The forest survey, which I have talked to you about in past years 
as to its importance, right now is furnishing the basic information for 
many of these loans that are being requested by industry. It also is 
furnishing the information for industry to set up new projects. It is 
the basis for establishing management policies. So, even though we 
don’t feel that there should be more money going into appropriations 
at this time, we do feel that we should at least maintain the present 
level and have the cooperation of those responsible for forestry pro- 
grams in making the dollars go a little bit further and do the job. 
We also hope if any money for civil defense is designated for forestry 
that it will be channeled through regular agencies insofar as possible. 

We want to talk, in addition, Mr. Chairman, just briefly about the 
research work. It is the basis of going ahead with better utilization, 
better growth and taking the proper steps to guarantee a continued 
forest production. 

Back in 1947, when I appeared before this committee, speaking 
about the 1948 appropriations, we made a request for your considera- 
tion of some research work in south Florida. There were a number of 
points raised as to why this should be initiated and I would like, Mr, 
Chairman, for the record to submit a transcript of the statement that 
was presented in 1947. If that might be entered into the record as 
bringing up to date that request, I would certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Sticuer. If there are no objections, it may go in. 
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(The statement submiited by Mr. Schoen is as follows:) 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF SouTH FLORIDA FoRESTRY POSSIBILITIES 
AREA AND FOREST TYPES 


From Bradenton on the west coast to Vero Beach on the east coast, and south- 
ward, is an area of approximately 5,000,000 acres of forest land differing sub- 
stantially from the north and west Florida forest area in type of growth, moisture 
conditions, fire history, and other factors. Attached to this report is a listing of 
the counties involved, showing the total acreage and forest acreage. 

Much of this area is the south Florida slash pine type, along with considerable 
cypress and scrub cypress land and sizable areas of sand pine found on the dry, 
sterile, St. Lucie sand. Certain exotic species are reproducing rapidly on portions 
of this area and their use and management is important. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The south Florida area has been logged and exploited with little or no regard 
for regrowth, and with no organized protection from woods fires. 

The forestry problem has been overshadowed by tourist developments, truck 
farming, and cattle raising. 


STAND AND GROWTH INFORMATION 


Small scattered areas that have been slightly burned or missed fire give indica- 
tions of profitable forest growth. Annual growth on such areas varies from one- 
half to 1 cord per acre, depending upon the age of the trees, number per acre, soil 
moisture, and other factors. Board-foot growth for these areas largely missed 
by fire, range from 100 to over 300 board feet per acre per year. 

Translated into terms of gross cash returns, these areas, which have been 
slightly burned, are producing from 75 cents to $3 per acre per year. 

In striking contrast to the above, the bulk of this area has suffered heavy cutting 
and widespread, periodic and annual burning. This has reduced the forest growth 
drastically ; and, for cordwood, this growth ranges from nothing to Gue-tenth of a 
cord per acre; and, for sawlogs, from 0 to 25 board feet per acre per year. These 
rates translated into cash vary from 0 to 25 cents per acre per year. As an average 
these areas are returning less than 10 cents per acre per year from their forest 
growth. 


USE OF THE AREA 


The area has a scant rural population except for intensive truck-farming con- 
centration; cattle raising is widespread, and sawmills and forest-products industries 
are scattered throughout the area. 

In the important cattle business, improved pastures, fencing, and more careful 
use of fire are all making progress for better land use of the area. The control of 
water is very important; and, while some work is undertaken locally, there are 
many unanswered problems. 

In considering the long-time use of this area, the cattle and forestry businesses 
will always occupy the larger portion of the land area and should be integrated 
and the many interrelated problems worked out. The Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station is already working on cattle problems, but no work on forestry 
or integration of forestry and grazing has been undertaken. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Some preliminary investigations were made, and the following problems were 
apparent: 

1. Control of wildfire and its effect on forest growth and natural seedling 
establishment. 

2. Direct seeding, planting, and establishment of native and exotic species. 

3. Control of water and its effect on forage and forestry. 

4. The south Florida slash pine and several other south Florida timber types 
are fundamentally different, and studies and treatments are necessary. 

5. The use of exotic species should be investigated as to their growth and com- 
mercial use for this area. 

6. Determination of use of cypress and scrub cypress forest areas. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A forest and range research experiment station should be established in south 


Florida under the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
This should be an experimental forest work center for this area. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Dr. I. T. Haig, director of the southeastern forest experiment station; Mr. Paul 
W. Wright, industrial forester of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; and Mr. 
C. H. Coulter, State forester for Florida, made a week’s inspection of the area 
February 7-13, 1947, inclusive. Messrs. Wright and Coulter had made previous 
studies of the area, and the above report was written jointly by Messrs. Wright 


and Coulter. 

Mr. Scuoen. Since that time, we have mentioned this research 
work each year. Also, there has been a great deal more done along 
the line of investigating the need and the importance of this. There 
are a number of companies that are working down in south Florida 
who have, on their own, initiated certain projects, but they lack the 
technicians to carry the work forward in a consistent way. 

As you know, our association sponsored the start of the research 
work center program and we have not made any very strong plea 
since the start for specific recognition of any added stations in the 
area we serve, but we do feel that at this time, with about 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 acres of land in south Florida, which we know very little 
about as to growth production some work is needed. We know it 
will grow timber. It will produce forest crops. It has areas that 
can be turned to grazing and cattle. We feel that now is the time 
for action and that we cannot afford to wait any longer before initi- 
ating some work. We believe that your committee should be asked 
to give consideration to allocating enough funds, not to set up an 
elaborate research center, but to put two technicians in south Florida, 
one that could work on range studies and one that could work on 
tree studies. We believe that it will repay many times the amount 
of money invested in returns. I would like to point out that we are 
not asking this as an amount to be allotted from the Federal Treasury 
alone. The State of Florida Forest Service has indicated a coopera- 
tive willingness to go along with this proposition. They have already 
done some work on exotics in that south Florida area. It is a three- 
way proposition—the State, the Federal Government, and the private 
industry who cooperate on the project. We would like to have your 
consideration of that particular station. 

I am not going to say much about the other Florida research work 
center which was requested from you gentlemen yesterday by Con- 
gressman Sikes. I think that was discussed very ably by the Con- 
gressman, and that it is another center which will be really worth 
while in productive results. If it is at all possible to mark some 
funds for these two projects within the budget limitations, we would 
certainly appreciate it. 

I would like to file this copy of a letter from President Davis, of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, showing the willingness of that company 
to cooperate with men and equipment in carrying on the south 
Florida project, if you men will designate that it may be done. 
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(The letter submitted by Mr. Schoen is as follows:) 


Witminoton, N. C., March 5, 1981. 
Hon. Bos Sikes, . 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN Sikes: I am advised by Mr. Paul W. Wright, our indus- 
trial forester, that consideration is to be given by the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations at hearing on March 6 to a proposal to establish a forest 
and range research work center in south Florida under the United States Forest 
Service, for purpose of studying problems relating to the reforestation and man- 
agement of timberlands, the care and management of native range grasses, as 
well as factors such as water, fire, climate, etc., which have important influence on 
proper land development and utilization, 

I am keenly interested in this proposal because of what it may mean to the 
over-all development of the vast acreage of “wild lands’ in south Florida and 
also because the Atlantic Land & Improvement Co., a wholly owned Coast Line 
subsidiary, of which I am also president, owns in excess of 200,000 acres of land in 
south Florida on which we commenced in May 1948, and are now busily engaged 
n furthering, a planned program, on a rather large scale, for the full development 
of those properties for production of timber, cattle, and truck-farm crops. 

We are maintaining a fairly large organization, with headquarters at LaBelle, 
Fla., to supervise and carry on the development work on A. L. & I. Co.’s south 
Florida lands. In that work we have already been confronted with perplexing 
problems of sufficient magnitude to justify organized research such as the pro- 
posal would afford, and we have done some research work on our own account 
which we expect to continue. In this connection, we are ready and anxious to 
cooperate with an experimental work center such as that proposed, not only in 
outlining and assisting with the various problems but also in putting the results 
to practice. In other words, we are willing to lend the full support of our forest 
and land development personnel and facilities to a research work center of the 
sort proposed. 

Your cooperation and support on the proposal to establish a forest and range 
research work center for south Florida will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, . 
C. McD. Davis. 

Mr. ScHoen. I have taken, Mr. Chairman, a little more time than 
I intended because, as you know, this forestry is very close to our 
hearts in the Forest Farmers Association, and when I get to talking 
with you gentlemen, I feel [ am among a group of friends here and I 
can feel free to tell you exactly what we think of the forestry situation. 

Mr. Sticuer. We are always glad to have you. 

Mr, Scuoren. And I certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Sriaver. Are there any questions? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. No; I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I have 
heard Mr. Schoen’s statement with interest. 

Mr. Stiguer. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Schoen. 

Mr. ScHoren. May I present these two gentlemen? 

Mr. Sriguer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Scuoen. Mr. Wright is the industrial forester, as Congressman 
Rogers told you, for the Atlantic Coast Line, and I feel that he can 
give you a better insight to this south Florida project than I can, 
because he is working down there constantly. When he finishes, Mr. 
McCullough, forester for the Collier Corp., can tell you a little more. 
They are both located in that area with their work. 
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Forest Service PrRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


PAUL W. WRIGHT, ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD CO. AND 
ATLANTIC LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Mr. Stricter. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. I would like to indicate my interest in this matter, 
first, to the south Florida work center. I am employed by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. and the Atlantic Land & Improve- 
ment Co., which is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Coast Line 
Railroad. 

From the railroad standpoint, my work entails development of the 
timber resources in the area served by the ACLRR, which includes 
six States, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. The Atlantic Land & Improvement Co., by 
which I am also employed, has in excess of 200,000 acres of land in 
south Florida located in four counties; Hendry, Collier, Lee, and Polk. 

At the present time, the Atlantic Land & Improvement Co. is 
engaged in an all-out forest and land development program to develop 
its properties as fully as is practicable to develop them for forestry, 
cattle, and farming purposes. We have an area that is similar in 
many respects to some of the areas in the Pacific Northwest, where 
you have the open pine types, with the meadows intervening in the 
timber areas, except the topography in south Florida is from flat to 
very flat, instead of the more rugged type that you have in Wash- 
ington. 

The water problem is aggravated by the flatness of the terrain and 
the distribution of the rainfall. You realize that when we have 50 
inches of rainfall a year and the elevation ranges from a few inches to 
about a foot per mile on the average. Most of your rainfall comes in 
the summer months and the winter is the dry season. The area is 
made up of pine timber islands, prairies, sloughs, marshes and cypress 
swamps, all intermingled, one with the other. The use of the area, 
from studies that have been made by myself and others, indicate that 
the best uses for the land are timber production, cattle production, and 
farming; that includes the bulk of 5 to 6 million acres of the area 
that we are speaking of. 

With regard to some of the timber problems that we have, first, we 
have a different species of timber tree than is found in any other place 
in the South and any other place in the Nation. It is called slash 
pine, but it is a true Caribbean slash pine. I have here a picture for 
comparison. The smaller seedling in the photo is the north Florida 
variety and the larger seedlings is the south Florida variety. The 
northern variety extends from the Georgia coast westward into east 
Texas. The larger seeding in the photo is native to south Florida. 
These two trees come from A. L. & I. Co. lands in Henry County. One 
was planted from north Florida seed source, the other from native 
south Florida slash pine seed. Both were grown within about a mile 
of each other. They are the same age—2 years. You can see quite 
a startling difference. Yet they are both called slash pine and until 
the last few years, they have been recognized as the same species. 

Now we are having some difficulty regenerating our pine stands. 
Since 1948, the Atlantic Land & Improvement Co. has planted in the 
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neighborhood of 1,000 acres, and we have several thousand acres to 
be planted. We are willing and ready to plant our land just as fast 
as it is economically practical to do so, but we have got to find out 
the answer to the problem of how to plant these trees and make them 
live first. Nature seems to do a good job, where we have seed trees, 
but artificial planting is necessary where the seed source has been 
destroyed. We have got denuded lands that the only way we can get 
back into production is to go out there and plant them with a planting 
machine and dibbles. The first year of planting we had this sort of 
an experience: 

We planted about half a million trees. We had a severe winter 
drought, which is quite common in south Florida. We lost about 
half of them by the time we got our spring rain about the Ist of May. 
We had a very wet summer that year, and half of what was left 
drowned out, leaving about a 25 percent survival. The next year we 
planted a similar acreage, about 500 acres. We had another severe 
winter drought. We lost about half of them again, but we did not 
have a severe wet summer, and those that came through the winter 
drought came through the summer very well. 

We used the north Florida variety of slash pine, which was the only 
seedlings that were available. We got those from the State nursery 
at Olustee, Fla. We have come to the conclusion that we have got 
to use the south Florida variety and that trees should be grown in a 
local ata We are now putting in a local nursery of our own to 
grow trees from local seed sources. 


We have had some Federal and State forestry technicians down 
who are considered as good authorities on reforestation, planting, 


and nursery work. They are all quite concerned about a number of 
things that we are going to have to study out with respect to planting 
this south Florida species because of its root system and its habit of 

owth. But all seemed convinced that it can be done as soon as we 
earn the proper approaches and techniques. It is a practical job 
which is merely measuring the factors, finding out the limiting factors 
and the method of controlling those limiting factors. Such would be 
found by research. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much cash is the State of Florida actually 
putting up for this work? 

Mr. Wricut. How much cash is the State of Florida actually 
putting up? They have put up no cash to us, but they are assisting 
in other ways. : 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. They have made no appropriations for it? 

Mr. Wricur. To us. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am referring to the general line of work. I am 
not referring to you people. Has the State of Florida made any 
direct appropriations for this sort of work? 

Mr. Wriaeut. No direct appropriations for this research work. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why not? 

Mr. Scnoren. May I answer that question? 

Very few of the States, Congressman, have made direct appropria- 
tions. Jtis very difficult in the State legislature to get research appro- 
priations approved. However, they do make technicians available 
and equal amounts of money through services are rendered on these 
projects, but it isn’t set up in the State budgets. I think there is some 
educational work necessary, Congressman, on that line. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. To me the importance of any problem is more or 
less gaged by the interest of the State therein in that problem. 

Mr. Scuorn. I will tell you where the interest has been, and to me 
it is even more valuable than the cooperation direct from the State on 
this and that has been the interest and the cooperation of private own- 
ership. They have supplied money, services and material far beyond 
anything that the State has been able to do or would be able to do under 
their State budgets. For instance, I don’t know whether you are 
familiar with this research station down in Virginia on the Big Woods, 
what is known as the Big Woods. The Camp Corp. there furnished 
the land for that particular research project and their valuation of the 
timber on their land, and the land is somewhere around $400,000. 
They turned that over on an unconditional lease to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to operate one of these research stations, and while they take 
the profits from the timber, there is no restriction whatsoever on the 
method of handling it, how they cut it. The research center has the 
full say of the management of the land area. 

Now generally, over the country that same thing is true. There 
has been by industry a contribution of over a million and a half 
dollars in direct cash appropriations to help on these research stations 
and the plans and facilities that have been made available to the 
Forest Service in connection with these research centers has amounted 
to over 10% million dollars, according to very conservative figures, 
because there are a great many of those cooperative assistance items 
that cannot be measured in direct dollars and cents, and I believe, 
Congressman, that even. though it isn’t a State appropriation, that 
that in some ways is much more valuable because we are aiming with 
this work not at helping the State government or the Federal Govern- 
ment, but at helping this private owner to do a better job in forestry 
to provide the timber we need, and I really believe that that should be 
considered as well as the direct State appropriation. 

Does that in some way answer your question, Congressman? 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Well, I wouldn’t want to comment on that. 
After all, you folks are the witnesses. 

Mr. Stricter. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wricut. We have another problem; that is concerning the 
use of fire in the management of timber. We have in south Florida 
a heavy palmetto type which develops in very dense clumps up to a 
height of 5 or 6 feet. Fire has found its place in the management of 
timberlands throughout the South when properly used. We feel that 
there is a place for the use of fire in the managment of timber in 
south Florida, but it is going to take some research work to find out 
how to handle it in those heavy palmetto types. 

Another problem we have is our water problem. As I indicated in 
describing the topography, the land is very flat. We have pine lands, 
sloughs, and marshes. There is a very sharp line of demarcation 
between them with only a few inches of elevation change. We feel 
that there is a wonderful opportunity in studying the water problem 
to find out through proper drainage and water control how to increase 
our timber acreage. 

In this connection, I have made some studies of pine stands that 
have come in on ponds and sloughs that have been drained over a 
period of the past 15 or 20 years. All evidence indicates that there was 
no timber in such areas originally and now these ponds are growing 
timber at the rate of approximately one cord of wood per acre per year. 
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Another problem on timber management is the introduction of 
exotic trees. We have two or three trees that have been introduced 
in the south of Plorida, one of which is Australian pine; another is 
cajupet. Australian pine is a tree that has practically no lumber value 
and no other commercial value that we know of at present, but there 
is an object lesson in that tree and its introduction into south Florida. 
Its growth rate is approximately three times that of pine on the same 
land. It might be that an exotic tree species could be located and 
introduced through research and experimentation that would have 
valuable use and have a comparable growth rate to the Australian 
pine. 

The next main point for research work is grazing problems. We 
have prairies, sloughs and marshes similar to the open glade lands and 
prairie lands of the West. We have on those lands native grasses such 
as maiden cane, Bermuda carpet and wire grass. We need to study 
and identify these grasses to determine their value and how to manage 
them, properly manage them, to get the maximum use and value out 
ofthem. ‘The old-timers whose experiences date back 40 and 50 years, 
say that country was full of grass in the early days but continuous 
heavy grazing down through the years has seriously damaged native 
ranges in south Florida. So there is a need, a definite need, to study 
methods such as rotational grazing, cultivating the soil, ete., to im- 
prove the stands of native grass and hence range carrying capacities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. As far as your agricultural station 

Mr. Wricur. We have one at Ona, Fla. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Where is Ona? 

Mr. Wricur. It is in west central Florida, near Bartow. They are 
doing some excellent work with improved pastures at Ona and we are 
cooperating with them on a number of experiments regarding domesti- 
cated grasses that have been introduced for improved pasturage. 
Based on results of experiments at Ona we have planted approximately 
400 acres of improved pastures this past year. This year we are 
figuring on putting in around 750 acres, and we hope in another year 
to plant at the rate of approximately 1,000 acres a vear. 

On that point, improved pastures are merely a supplement to native 
range, as we did the program of land use in south Florida. We have 
a native value out there that can be improved upon through proper 
management. We have done quite a little work on this already, on 
our own, and we expect to do more, but this thing could be accelerated 
right much with a research technician devoting his full time to it. 
At the present time, we feel it takes about 8 acres of native range and 
1 acre of improved pasture to carry a cow. By properly handling the 
native range, I think the 8 acre to 1 acre ratio could be reduced to 
about 3 to 1 to carry a full-sized adult cow. 

The use of timber areas for range and pasture purposes has possi- 
bilities. In the propagation and cultivation of timber crops there is 
a period of about 10 to 15 vears, out of a rotation of 60 years, during 
which timberlands can be used to good advantage for range purposes. 
You always have such areas in approximate equal acreage in an 
organized forestry-management program. ‘There needs to be some 
study on that problem to develop a system of sound utilization for 
dual purposes in order to realize maximum return. 

Then, of course, there is a water problem as related to native 
grasses and improved grasses. The A. L. & I. Co. started its land- 
management program on May 1, 1948, and it is spending consider- 
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able money to put its lands in shape as fast as it is economically pos- 
sible to do so; in fact, it is putting back every dollar that it is lies 
out of the land and is planning to put in additional money in 
developing those lands as a desirable asset to the company, to the area, 
and to the Nation. In other words the company is determined to 
put its land to work. 

We have kept records on our properties as though the land were 
set up as a separate corporate entity. The Atlantic Land & Improve- 
ment Co. has other activities than these lands, but, from an accounting 
standpoint, the company has directed that accounts be kept separate 
for this project for tax purposes and other purposes. that the 
management would know where we are at all times. In that respect, 
I would like to say that for every penny that the land project pays to 
the county and State for taxes, it pays 2 cents to the Federal Govern- 
ment for taxes. This is based on direct taxes such as ad valorem and 
Federal income. 

Taxes are the highest single item of disbursement that we have. 
From an acreage standpoint, our records show that we are now payin 
from 10 to 15 cents an acre county and State taxes and to the Be era 
Government we are paying 20 to 30 cents an acre. As this property 

s developed and other properties are developed in this area, the 
income to the Federal Government and the State Government from 
taxes should be appreciably higher. I have estimated that the poten- 
tial in income tax alone should go to three or four times what it is now 
after we fully develop the sb 

My company has done some research work and we plan to do more. 
We feel that there is a public obligation in the establishment of the 
proposed research work center; the present need is for two Federal 
technicians, one on timber management problems and the other on 
range management problems. My company is ready and willing to 
assist and cooperate in every reasonable manner with such a research 
program, because we believe in research and we feel that it will lead 
the way to better and more complete land development. 

Mr. StieterR. Thank you very much. 


Forest SERVICE PRoGRAM 


WITNESS 
J. T. McCULLOUGH, FORESTER, COLLIER CORP. 


a McCullough, do you have any statement that you wish to 
make? 

Mr. McCuttovenr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am forester for the Collier Corp. which company owns around a 
million acres of land in south Florida. The land the company owns 
is used for timber growing, cattle grazing, and the public uses about 
four or five hundred thousand acres of it to hunt in. 

The area of which I am speaking and on which we are requesting 
research assistance, lies from Sarasota east to Vero Beach, Fla., 
thence south. This area is quite different from other areas in the 
United States. Geographically speaking, it is in the tropical rain 
forest belt. It is actually a tropical area. Here you find tropical 
species which grow in Cuba Haiti, and Puerto Rico, and so forth. 
It is the only area like this in the United States. Florida is noted 
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for its beaches and winter resorts, and this is what people think of 
generally when they think of Florida: However, from the lands of the 
Collier Corp., the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and the Lee Cypress 
Co. last year, was produced one one-thousandth of the timber used 
in the United States. In other words, 40,000,000 board feet of timber 
was cut in just these three ownerships. The country as a whole used 
40 billion board feet, which gives us the figure of one one-thousandth 
of the timber which was produced last year from only three owner- 
ships in south Florida. 

We cannot keep this up unless we have research to show us how to 
regenerate or reproduce these stands of timber. This is particularly 
true of pine timber. It is a very dense wood. A great deal of it is 
exported. <A great deal of it is used as cross ties in the maintenance 
and construction of subway tracks in New York City and other cities 
where they have subways. It is a very heavy wood which lasts a 
long time. ; 

We have another very important tree in south Florida, cypress. I 
might say at this point that we are now cutting on the last remaining 
big stand of cypress timber that is in existence in the United States. 
There has never been, as far as I know, any study made on how to 
regenerate cypress stands. I don’t know where you gentlemen are 
from, but if you live in the South, you would know that cypress timber 
is one of the most valuable soft woods we have in the whole United 
States. 

It is a very valuable wood and nothing has been done as far as 
research is concerned to find out how to regenerate cypress stands. 
Any research undertaken will be of benefit to all the area on which 
cypress grows. 

Cypress grows along the coast and up the Mississippi River as far 
as Missouri, a great deal of the wealth of the South has come from this 
very valuable wood. Generally speaking, cypress is a very difficult 
wood to log, due to the places in which it is found. However, I have 
had personally quite a bit of experience with cypress, and I think that 
the growth rate of cypress will compare very favorably with some of 
the western species. If we can get a technician from the United States 
Forest Service to work on timber and one to work on grasses, we will 
have the benefit not only of the two technicians directly involved, but 
of other men in the Forest Service who are very much interested in 
this area. It is interesting because here we have problems not found 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Some of the research that has been done in the West would probably 
be applicable to south Florida insofar as the use of fire is concerned, as 
a means of preparing seed beds. We are also interested in chemical and 
mechanical means to eradicate palmettoes. I think that is about all 
that I want to touch on, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sticter, We appreciate your statement very much, Mr. 
McCullough. Are there any questions? 

Mr. AnpEerRsEN. What line of business is the main business of the 
Collier Corp.? ; 

Mr. McCuttoven. The company owns bus lines and hotels. Mr. 
Barron Collier is the gentleman who bought the land; he is dead now. 
He was in the advertising business. He bought this land in south 
Florida to develop into farms and ranches, I understand. The com- 
pany uses it for farming, for grazing, and for growing timber; my job 
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as forester for the company is to try to cut the timber in such a way 
that it will regenerate itself. This can be done, and I am trying to 
cut it in accordance with good forest practices. Much of the land has 
been cut over and these are the lands on which we need the assistance 
of the two trained technicians. 

Mr. Stricter. Well, thank you very much, Mr. McCullough. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Schoen? 

Mr. Scuoen. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

We certainly appreciate the courtesy that you have shown to us. 

Mr. Stricter. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Scnoren. And I am familiar with that courtesy from past years 
and also appreciate your coming before this group. Thank you very 
much. 

ScuooL, Luncw PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
WILLIAM P. COOPER, SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Stricter. We have with us this afternoon, Mr. William Cooper 
who is with the School Food Services Association. 

We will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper. I am William P. Cooper, member of the legislative 
committee of the School Food Service Association and also director 
of the school-lunch program for Allegany County, Md. 

The Nation’s school-lunch program is designed to improve the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s children and broaden the market 
for agriculture food commodities. Out of over 28,000,000 school 
children, appreximately 8,500,000 were assisted by the Federal appro- 
priation of $83,500,000 during the past year. This is an increase of 
over 10 percent over last year. Nutrition surveys made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Health have scientifically indicated the nutritional value 
of the school-lunch program. 

The School Food Service Association, consisting of members from 
all the 48 States, is vitally interested in the expansion of the school- 
lunch program. Members of this association are State and county 
school-lunch supervisors, State directors, and cafeteria managers. 
They have direct or indirect control of feeding of all the public-school 
children in the United States. 

At a recent meeting of the School Food Service Association, it was 
unanimously recommended that the Secretary of Agriculture be 
acquainted with the urgent need for recommending to the Bureau of 
the Budget a school-lunch appropriation of $100,000,000. At present, 
as far as we can ascertain, the average reimbursement for a type- A 
lunch is less than 6 cents. Millions of school children are purchasing 
a la carte lunches in schools because they cannot afford to pay the 
price of the type-A lunch. 

Last year school children operating under the Federal school-lunch 
program paid in cash over $250,000,000 for food; $72,000,000 of this 
was paid for milk. Provided the Federal appropriation could be 
increased by 20 percent to $100,000,000, this would assure a reduction 
in the price of lunches and a larger increase in participation. It 
would also mean an increase in the purchase of abundant foods and 
will broaden the market for agricultural commodities. 
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I might say that one-half the school children are buying a la carte, 
but they are not buying what we consider a balanced lunch because 
they cannot afford it; the price of the lunch is too high and that is 
due to various reasons. 

We also agreed in our situation that the main weak spot is not 
Federal appropriation, but we think that it has been at the State and 
local level. Our association is going to all of the State departments 
of education and to all of the legislative bodies to ask for assistance. 

We found out that the State level seems to be the weak spot. If 
we can bring the lunch down to 15 cents, we can feed practically all 
children. At the present time, the lunch runs from 25 to 35 cents; 
this is too high. 

School enrollments are increasing rapidly, with only approximately 
20 percent of these children receiving a balanced lunch daily. An 
increased appropriation would allow the lunch program to expand 
normally and the cost of the lunches could be reduced. 

We realize that at present the State boards of education are not 
carrying their share of the burden of the school-lunch program. The 
School Food Service Association and their executive board unani- 
mously requested that the State departments of education and the 
State superintendents be acquainted with the urgent need for budget, 
or legislative action to support school lunches. We are definitely 
requesting more State and local financial aid for the school-lunch 
program. 

The school-lunch program in the United States at the present time 
faces a crisis. This is due to the fact that all food prices have risen 
greatly during the past year, making it impossible for the cost of the 
lunch to pupils to be reduced. The present budget requests $83,- 
000,000 for the National school-lunch program. This is the same 
amount authorized last year. Although the school population has 
risen a million during each of the past 2 years, the number of school 
children benefiting by Federal assistance has increased 10 percent 
each of these years. In addition, school-lunch employees are right- 
fully demanding increased salaries. If there is not an increase in the 
appropriation to at least $100,000,000, the average reimbursement for 
a type-A lunch next year will be less than 5 cents. 

Officials of the Department of Agriculture have stated to us that 
there will probably be no surplus foods next year which will jeopardize 
the school-lunch program. If these 176,000,000 pounds of food given 
last year will have to be purchased in the future, the schools cannot 
afford to do so with money received from school children for payment 
of lunches. 

Indirectly the school-lunch program is being cut down just when it 
is most needed. With both parents again working, millions of children 
are going to depend upon the one nutritious school lunch each day to 
carry them healthfully through this emergency. Provided corners 
are to be cut in appropriations, we do not feel that food for children 
is the place to begin. We urge, therefore, that you take into considera- 
tion the above and grant $100,000,000 for the school-lunch program for 
the next fiscal year. 

This is our position, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to offer this testimony. 

Mr. Stiater. Thank you, Mr. Cooper. 

Any questions? — 





Mr. ANDERSEN. No. 
Mr. Horan. No questions. 
Mr. Stricter. We appreciate very much your appearance. 


ScuHoo., Luncn PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
cro. 


Mr. Stiauer. The next witness is Mr. George T. Guernsey, associate 
director of education of the CIO. We will be glad to hear you at this 
time, Mr. Guernsey. 

Mr. Guernsey. My name is George T. Guernsey. I am the asso- 
ciate gan of education of the CIO department of education and 
research. 

On behalf of the membership of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, I wish to support the budget allocation for the school-lunch 
program and to indicate the reasons why the CIO would like to see 
the budget allocation increased. 

At its 1950 convention in Chicago, Ill., November 20-24, 1950, 
as part of its resolution on equality of educational opportunity, the 
delegates to the CIO convention went on record in favor of an adequate 
budget for the school-lunch program. 

For the past 2 years, the Federal allocation for the school-lunch 
program has been $83,500,000, of which some $64,565,000 was dis- 
tributed to the States for school-lunch purposes and $17,420,000 was 
used to purchase school-lunch commodities which were distributed 
to the States. Of the $64,565,000, $5,200,000 was distributed both 
to private and parochial schools in the States where the law does not 
permit State agencies to distribute public funds to such schools and, 
also, to the territories of the United States. 

According to the national school-lunch program, the total Federal 
expenditure for 1950, if we include the value of price-supporting sur- 
plus commodities, was approximately $120,000,000. This means 
that the surplus foods sent to the schools through the national school- 
lunch progran were valued at $36,200,000. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations heartily approves of the 
effort of our Government to improve the standard of living and edu- 
cation of some 8 million children who were benefited by this program 
last year. We are glad to see that 800,000 additional children were 
brought into the program last year. However, the addition of over 
1,700,000 children to the program during the past 2 years—a 24 per- 
cent increase—obviously requires an increased budget for the school- 
lunch program. The CIO, therefore, feels that the failure of Congress 
to increase the budget for this program during the last 2 years is selling 
our young people short. 

The school-lunch budget should be increased for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The school population has increased approximately 2,000,000 in 
the last 2 years. This means that more pupils desire the program. 
If the school-lunch budget is not increased, the Federal Government 
will pay a smaller share of the cost per meal per child. 
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(2) Since June 25, 1950, the price of food in the BLS figures has 
gone up approximately 8 percent. The failure of Congress to provide 
strict price controls has led Government agencies to announce that 
the cost of living will probably rise another 6 percent by mid-July. 
We can, therefore, assume that the increase in food costs used in the 
school-lunch program will go up at least 14 percent. 

(3) Most of the surplus foods available during the past few years 
will not be available for use in the school-lunch program next year. 
This means that another $36,000,000 worth of food is being cut out 
of the program. 

(4) Competent studies indicate that the 1-room school is disappear- 
ing at the rate of 3,000 schools per year. This means that perhaps 
60,000 additional students each year should be served hot lunches in 
consolidated schools. 

(5) Of significance to the school-lunch program is the fact that 
women in the United States are tending more and more to perform 
the dual function of worker and homemaker, according to reports 
issued by the United States Department of Labor. Nearly half of all 
women workers in 1949 were married and living with their husbands. 
Almost 43 percent of this group of workers were mothers of children 
under 18 years of age. Of another group—those widowed, divorced, 
or separated from their husbands—who constituted about a fifth of all 
women workers, 26 percent were mothers of children under 18. Work- 
ing mothers constituted over a fifth ‘of all mothers of children under 18. 

While I realize that because of the propaganda job done by the big 
business groups who control many of the organs of public opinion in 
the United States, it is not too popular to plead the cause of social 
welfare in the Federal budget, I should like to plead guilty of advocat- 
ing that the school-lunch budget be increased to $150,000,000. 

Over and beyond the program that I have outlined above, I should 
like to call your attention to the needs of the 47 percent of the school- 
age youngsters who come from families making less than $3,000 a 
year. Of these, more than half come from families making less than 
$2,000 a year. While these are 1948 figures, the 1950 survey of con- 
sumer finance of the Federal Reserve Board indicates that the median 
income per family of the lowest fifth was $1,810 per year. If we are 
to seriously consider the needs of the children in this group and desire 
to furnish each one with a hot meal under the school-lunch program, 
the Federal Government would have to allocate at least $310,000,000 
to carry its share of the program. 

While there are many who will shout “welfare state’’ to the sug- 
gestion that every child of school age coming from a family with an 
income of less than $3,000 a year should be provided with a Federally 
supported hot lunch once a day, millions of Americans believe in 
this type of Government service. They realize, as do the Members of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that in the long run, one 

ood measure of our democracy is the size of the Federal allocation 
or the school-lunch program. 

Think for a moment what it would mean in terms of influencing 
people of the rest of the world if we could say that the Congress of the 
United States in this period with its many concerns about the mobiliza- 
tion problems recognized the importance of raising the standard of 
living of 15,000,000 young people and allocated a Federal budget to 
support the type of program that I have just outlined. 
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Now, we are in a period when the health of our people is extremely 
important in terms of the contribution which they can make to 
defending American democracy. Once again, draft rejection rates 
from low-income groups show that we as a nation have failed to guard 
our greatest resource. 

I hope this subcommittee will seriously consider the proposals which 
the CIO has made for the school-lunch budget and will, by its actions, 
prove that we are a Nation concerned about the welfare of our young 
people. 

Mr. Sticter. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Guernsey. 


Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1951. 


PropvucTION OF FERTILIZER 


WITNESSES 


BOB JEFFREY, WAGNER, OKLA. 
BEN LUMPKIN, COWETA, OKLA. 


Mr. Stiauer. I want to present to the committee Mr. Bob Jeffrey 
and Mr. Ben Lumpkin, from the great State of Oklahoma. Both of 
them are prominent and successful farmers. 

The committee will remember that when we had the people from the 
Department on strategic and critical materials we were much con- 
cerned about fertilizer shortages for the farmer. 

These two gentlemen arrived in Washington this morning from 


our State to see what can be done to relieve an anticipated fertilizer 
shortage in our area. I thought it would be interesting to the com- 
mittee to ask them to appear and give us the benefit of their views on 
what the conditions may be in our State and other States similar to 
ours, because it is going to be a very acute problem. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is a splendid idea to 
have the gentlemen appear. 

Mr. Striauer. I appreciate very much your staying. I know after 
talking to these gentlemen I asked them if they would have time to 
come before our committee this afternoon. They came up here for 
the purpose of trying to relieve the situation down in our State. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, if they can give us the same kind 
of good, sound judgment that you show on this subcommittee, I think 
they will be wih worth listening to. 

Mr. Sricuer. I have always found the gentleman from Minnesota 
to be very kind in all the remarks he makes about anyone. Mr. 
Jeffrey, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jerrrey. Congressman Stigler and other members of. the 
committee: Our situation in Oklahoma is this: During the past 10 
years commercial fertilizer has come into prominence and has grown 
by leaps and bounds. The situation we face in Oklahoma is that we 
have two manufacturing plants in the State of Oklahoma, one located 
at Tulsa, the Thurston Chemical Co., and the other the Consumer 
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Cooperative Association, which is a co-op, as you gentlemen know, 
located at Muskogee, Okla. 

If these two plants do not get any additional sulfur or sulfuric acid 
they will be through manufacturing fertilizer in the next 30 days, and 
they can go fishing until July 1. : 

Our Government has asked for increased food production due to 
the war effort, in which we are all engaged, and the farmers have 
already bought up the fertilizer supplies. 

Just for an example, let us go back to the year 1940-41. We 
started that year using 7,000 tons of fertilizer. Last year, 1949-50, 
we used 138,000 tons, which is about 80 percent correct, due to the 
fact that Kansas does not have a sales tax and due to the fact that 
Missouri has dealers along the line, and Arkansas has dealers, and 
they bootleg that over into Oklahoma without paying any tax to the 
State board of agriculture. In other words, we have gone from 7,000 
tons in the last 10 years to 150,000 tons of fertilizer. 

Our estimated needs for 1951, if we could get what we could use, 
would be 200,000 tons. 

Here is the situation we face: If the Office of Price Stabilization 
should allocate sulfur and sulfuric acid on a regional basis we will be 
in a bad position. This is the situation: If, Congressman Stigler, 
for instance, had a fertilizer plant at Little Rock, Ark., then you gentle- 
men realize that fertilizer is shipped to a dealer on a prepaid basis. 
He would ship his fertilizer where it would only cost $3 a ton, rather 
than shipping it to an area where it would cost $6 a ton, due to the 
shortage. If the Price Stabilization Board puts this on a regional 
basis we are sunk, from the standpoint of the use of fertilizer. It just 
will not be available. 

Our two plants have a capacity which is approximately two-thirds 
of our needs, if they could run full time. We are not asking that. 
If they are going to allocate it, we are asking that they allocate it on a 
Nation-wide basis, rather than the 5-year historical basis. Our oldest 
plant is only 2 years old. The youngest one is 1 year old. We do not 
have any historical base. 

Mr. Stiegter. Could our plants supply our needs if they were 
allowed to? 

Mr. Jerrrey. You mean if the material were allocated on a State 
basis? 

Mr. Stieter. Yes;-Nation-wide on a State basis. 

Mr. Jerrrey. Approximately two-thirds would be about all. 
They have capacity for that. 

If the Price Stabilization Board says, ‘“‘We are going to allocate this 
on a regional basis,’’ then Arkansas has a lot of plants and the people 
in Arkansas will make fertilizer. We are not criticizing Arkansas, but 
if we want fertilizer in January, February, March, and April, the spring 
season for planting crops, they can say, “We are going to ship at $3 
freight rates.” Next June, July, and August they will say, “We 
will let you people have the fertilizer now.’”’ That would do us no 
good. In other words, we are caught in the cramp. 

If you go back and check the Office of Price Administration, 1944-45, 
when they allocated this on a regional basis, in 1943-44 we had 19,000 
tons, and then we dropped to 12,000 tons in 1944-45. ao 

Mr. Sticter. You are still talking about Oklahoma? 
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Mr. Jerrrey. I am talking about Oklahoma. Of course, we realize 
that sulfur is critical. We realize that sulfuric acid is still more critical, 
but at the same time you gentlemen realize that our Government is 
asking for an increase in food production, too. 

Mr. Stricter. The only thing you gentlemen are asking for is just 
a fair share of the total amount? 

Mr. Jerrrey. That is right. 

Mr. Sticier. Proceed, if you wish. 

Mr. Jerrrey. Well, if you have any questions with regard to the 
State we would be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Stricuer. If | remember correctly, our chairman, Mr. Whitten, 
who unfortunately could not be here this afternoon, when we had this 
group up from the Department, admonished them quite at length 
about looking into this situation with reference to the shortage of 
fertilizer. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sticier. We did not want to be caught this time like we were 
in World War II. 

As Mr. Jeffrey says, I think all of us sitting at this table well realize 
that during the last war, as we rode over our districts, we saw what 
happened to manpower. We saw a lot of instances where there just 
were not any men on the farm. The 12-year-old girl or boy, or maybe 
the wife, was riding the tractor. 

I want these two gentlemen to know that our committee is very 
sympathetic. We have already more or less anticipated them by 
bringing the group from the Department and asking them to have a 
look into this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is about all we can do at this time, too, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Stricter. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It really is a little bit out of our field, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jerrrey. I appreciate that. Still at the same time it is a 
problem in the new States that we face. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. It surely is. 

Mr. Horan. We can make sure that the Department anticipates 
the trouble and tries to stay on top of it. 
| Mr. Stricter. That is right. That is one reason why I thought you 
gentlemen would like to hear these two gentlemen, because they 
certainly portray the true condition in my State. 

Mr. Lumpkin, do you wish to supplement what Mr. Jeffrey said? 

Mr. Lumpkin. I do not want to be repetitious, except that I do 
know that this sulfuric acid is bought by these two fertilizing plants, 
and is manufactured in Tulsa. This company is set up for the 
Chateau powder plant. Since the Chateau powder plant has been 
shut down since the last war they have been getting quite a bit of this 
sulfuric acid. However, as this is apportioned out, it is going to be 
critical material right there. 

Otherwise, Mr. Jeffrey gave about the whole gist of the material. 

Mr. Stricter. We certainly thank you gentlemen for coming before 
our committee. 

Mr. Jerrrey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you this question: From 
the standpoint of sulfuric acid, do we have any new plants going in 
that might increase production throughout the Nation, or not? 

Mr. Sticuer. That is a question I cannot answer. We can find out. 





Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Stieter. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Jerrrey. Thank you, Congressmen, a lot. 
Mr. Lumpkin. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Sticter. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 
Marcu 7, 1951. 
Future Farmers ProGRAM 


WITNESS 


WALTER CUMMINS, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Sticter. Members of the committee, I have an unusual honor 
at this time. I hope you won’t think I am trespassing on your time. 
Sitting beside me is Mr. Walter Cummins, of Freedom, Okla., the 
national president of the Future Farmers of America. 

Walter’s home is in Freedom, Okla. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott Cummins. The Cummins family operates a farm in northwest 
Foe where they raise registered polled Hereford cattle and 
wheat. 

Walter served as president of his freshman, sophmore, and senior 
classes in high school. He was president of the Freedom FFA, 
president of the northwest district FFA and State FFA president 
before becoming national president. 

He holds the junior master farmer degree, the highest degree 
awarded by the Oklahoma FFA, and the American farmer degree, 
the highest degree awarded by the national FFA. 

At the time Walter was elected national president of the Future 
Farmers of America, he was a sophomore at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. He was an honor student majoring in animal husbandry, 
and I just thought the committee would like to have the opportunity 
of meeting Walter. 

Mr. ANprerseN. I have met Walter, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
shake hands with you again. We are very glad to have you with us 
today. 

Mr. Sticuer. Would you care to make a statement? 

Mr. Cummins. Thank you very much. 

I would just like to say that [ am deeply grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to be here as representative of the future farmers throughout 
the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

At this time, I would like to take this opportunity to express our 
sincere appreciation to you for the unfailing support you have given 
our organization throughout the years, and im saying this, I am 
speaking for all the 350,000 future farmers everywhere. Thank you. 

Mr. Stricter. Walter, we are mighty glad to have you, and I[ 
know all of us receive an inspiration from what you have said and 
the work your organization has done. Thank you. 

Mr. AnperseN. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, your good State 
of Oklahoma has a right to be proud of Walter Cummins and what 
he stands for. 

Mr. Sticuer. We are indeed proud of him. Thank you very much. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


WITNESS 


DR. W. V. LAMBERT, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE AND DIRECTOR OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. Sticiter. We have with us Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean of agri- 
culture and director of the agricultural experiment station, University 
of Nebraska. Dr. Lambert, we will be very glad to hear from you at 
this time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt to welcome Dr. 
Lambert back before this subcommittee. As I recall, Dr. Lambert, 
you have been here quite frequently previously in other capacities. 

Dr. Lampert. That is right, Mr. Andersen. 

ay ANDERSEN. I am very much pleased to see you back again 
today. 

Dr. Lampert. Thank you. I appreciate that welcome. I used to 
get down here as Research Administrator for the Department of 
Agriculture quite frequently. 

Mr. Stricter. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are a subcommittee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities appearing before your committee as representatives of 
the 48 agricultural experiment stations in the continental United 
States and of the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, in 
support of the item of $12,453,708 included in the budget for Federal 
grants-in-aid to these stations. This item, as you know, is approxi- 
mately the same as was appropriated for this purpose in the current 
fiscal year. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee. 
We want to say, too, that the States have appreciated over the years 
the support that the Congress has given to the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the land-grant institutions. We also want to say 
that we believe it has paid to the States and to the United States 
dividends in the form of a better agriculture. 

Agriculture is the Nation’s largest industry. During 1950 income 
to farmers in the United States was 31.5 billions of dollars. There 
are approximately 6,000,000 farms. About 18 percent of the United 
States population earns its livelihood on farms. It is a dynamic 
industry and rapid and significant changes are occurring in it. For 
example, there has been an increase in size of farms with a correspond- 
ing decrease in number of farms, a great increase in mechanization of 
farms, and extensive and rapid changes are occurring in many farm 
practices. Farmers today as never before are using the results from 
scientific research because they have found that such use means more 
dollars in their pockets. There is an ever-increasing consciousness 
of this among farm people and we, who are close to the grass roots, are 
constantly reminded of this by the many requests from farmers for 
additional research. No doubt the members of your committee are 
also well aware of this fact. 
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RESEARCH PAYS LARGE DIVIDENDS 


Research pays large dividends to agriculture. We do not believe 
it is necessary to emphasize this point before your committee. Last 
summer we asked each agricultural experiment station director to 
list five major contributions from research made by his station during 
the past 5 years. A total of 225 contributions were listed in the 
replies. While we did not ask for estimates on returns to farmers 
from these investigations, estimates were given for 19 projects. These 
totaled $180 million annually, either in the form of increased income 
or in savings in cost of production and distribution of farm products. 
And I might say that those estimates are only within the States. 
They did not take in the surrounding States, where undoubtedly many 
of them were applicable. 

We need not cite these to you for you have been told repeatedly 
of such dividends from research. But we do want to point out again 
that research has played a large part in bringing American farmers 
to their present high plane of efficiency. We also want to emphasize 
that if farmers are to retain their present good position in the American 
economy, & vigorous research program must be continued. This is 
most important, in view of the present world situation. 

Increased demands for grain, livestock, fruits, vegetables, and the 
many other products from American farms will place an incresaing 
burden upon all farmers. ‘To meet these demands, they must increase 
the efficiency of their operations, conserve soil resources to the utmost, 
make the best use of labor and machinery, control insects, plant and 
animal diseases, make best use of feed supplies, and get most efficient 
distribution of their products. This will require best use of existing 
information and additional research to answer the many new problems 
that will inevitably arise. 

We want to point out also that the contributions from research in 
the experiment stations go far beyond the farm. Such research results, 
for instance, in more food of higher quality, better fibers, greater 
efficiency in processing and marketing of food products with resulting 
savings to the consumer, in new food products, improved sanitation, 
development of new methods for disease control in animals and man, 
and in conservation of vital soil resources. In short, such research 
brings great national dividends and every segment of society benefits 
from it. The know-how obtained from research will be a vital factor 
in reaching and maintaining the high food production that will be 
required of American farmers in any period of emergency that may 
face the Nation. 


THe ReEesEARCH PROGRAM OF THE STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


A word about the research program of the State agricultural 
experiment stations. Their research program is carried on by a pro- 
fessional staff of about 7,000 employees. It is a large and dynamic 
program. It covers in greater or lesser degree most phases of agri- 
culture in the United States and its possessions. The budget for 
all phases of this program in the current year is approximately 
$58,000,000. Of this, 45.6 million dollars represents State appropria- 
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tions and income from other non-Federal sources, and 12.4 million 
dollars Federal funds appropriated to the land-grant experiment 
stations under the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, Bankhead-Jones, and Re- 
search and Marketing Acts. It encompasses both fundamental and 
applied research but a large part of the program is geared to answering 
those problems which are peculiar and o teninediinte importance to 
each State. 

The research program of the State land-grant experiment stations 
is supplemented by the program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The current year’s budget for these activities was ap- 
proximately 53.5 million dollars. The latter program, in general, 
attempts to get answers to problems that are regional or national in 
scope as opposed to State or local interest. 

While this is a large program, it represents only 0.35 percent of the 
gross income from agriculture. This amounts to an expenditure of 
$3.50 for each $1,000 of agricultural income. As compared with some 
of the major industries, this is small. For instance, the October 1950 
issue of Fortune magazine reports that du Pont spent $35,000,000 for 
research out of their gross income in 1950 of $1,000,000,000. This 
represents an expenditure of $35 per $1,000 of gross sales or 10 times 
what was spent for agricultural research. Such expenditures pay 
these corporations. One large company reports that 60 percent of its 
current business is in items which were not in existence 10 years ago— 
items developed through scientific research. 

Farmers must rely on public agencies for their research since very 
few, if any, of the 6,000,000 farm units are large enough to handle 
their own research needs. In agriculture, as in industry, research 
pays large dividends. It is one of the most potent factors in helping 
farm people retain their good position in the American economy. 
The expenditures for research in agriculture in relation to the size of 
the industry are still far below those of major industrial concerns, 


Researcu Must Furnisn New Facts ror Orner ProGrams 


In addition to the service which agricultural research renders to 
farm people and through its contributions to knowledge, it serves 
many agencies of the State and Federal Governments. Research 
must furnish much of the factual material and the techniques upon 
which the action and regulatory programs of government are based. 
The scope of these programs is indicated by appropriations for certain 
of the nonresearch agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, as follows: 

Appropriation, 1950 
Agency: 
SCS 





1, 290, 500, 000 


To the above should be added the expenditures of all the State 
departments of agriculture which likewise make large use of research 
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findings. While expenditures for these purposes are not yet available 
for 1950, it is probable that they would exceed $200,000,000 annually. 
Thus, the total research budget of the Federal and State Governments 
is only about 7 percent of that of the action and regulatory programs. 
We want to commend the Congress for the support it has given to 
these agencies, but we believe that the important tasks which they 
are doing might be more effectively done if the research foundation 
for their work were stronger. 


GETTING RESEARCH FACTS TO FARMERS 


We were interested in getting some idea of the extent and manner 
to which the experiment stations are getting research facts to farm 
people. Each station was asked to submit a list of the material it 
had published in the last year and the nature of such publications. 
We believe you will be interested in this summary, which is incomplete 
for some States in several of the categories, and with two States 
entirely omitted where we didn’t get any report. 

The experiment station bulletins and circulars, a total of 1,286 
separate publications were issued, with a total of almost 29,000 pages. 
In journal papers, that is, papers published in scientific journals, 
there were almost 4,500, with 27,000 pages. In agricultural extension 
bulletins and circulars, almost 2,500 separate publications were 
issued, with over 31,000 pages, and with processed publications. I 
mean by that, Tip Eh and multilithed publications and things 
of that type, a total of over 1,400, with 12,600 pages. 

This will give you some idea of the extent of the efforts of the 
‘experiment stations to get new facts from research into the hands of 
farmers. But it represents far more than that. It shows the extent 
of the effort research men are making to make their work available 
to other scientists. These facts represent the basic structure upon 
which the practical agriculture of tomorrow will be built. 

In getting new facts to farm people, we also want to pay tribute to 
the Agricultural Extension Service. This agency has worked hand in 
glove with the experiment stations in getting new developments to 
farmers. This teamwork between the extension and research staffs 
is one of the major factors in the success of the program in the land- 
grant colleges. 


FEDERAL-GRANT FUNDS HELP IN COORDINATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Although Federal-grant funds now constitute less than 25 percent 
of the total research budget of the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, these funds are exceedingly important to the operation of their 
programs. Through the years, they have added continuity and sta- 
bility and will continue to add such stability. They have been an 
important factor in bringing about greater coordination between re- 
search programs of the States and between those of the States and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The additional funds pro- 
vided through the Research and Marketing Act have lent added stimu- 
lus to cooperative research and we are certain that this approach to 
the solution of common problems will grow as additional funds are 
provided. The Federal funds used for cooperative regional research 
have, of course, been supplemented very greatly by State funds. 

79808—51—pt. 2——38 
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The Federal-grant funds have also enabled each station to carry a 
larger program of fundamental research. It is exceedingly important, 
we believe, in the continued-interest of the total mum a d effort that 
fundamental research activities be kept at a maximum, and I want to 
emphasize, I think it is tremendously important. 

The administration of the Federal-grant funds by the Office of 
Experiment Stations has stimulated cooperation and coordination. 
This agency has served as a clearinghouse for new information between 
the various experiment stations and between the stations and depart- 
mental research agencies. We want to pay tribute to the able and 
efficient manner in which these funds have been administered. In our 
judgment, it is one of the most economical and effective jobs of research 
administration in Government. 

The present international situation indicates the need for high 
agricultural production in the years: ahead. If research is to make 
the maximum contribution to the defense effort a strong but flexible 
applied and basic research program will be essential. I want to em- 
phasize there that our programs should be flexible. We are all making 
efforts at the present time to get the necessary flexibility that should 
be necessary to make them more applicable to defense projects. 

The programs at the agricultural experiment stations are being 
adjusted to serve agriculture more effectively in this emergency. The 
first step in this direction is to put the program on a more flexible 
basis. This will permit the shifting of funds, men, and facilities quickly 
to get at the solution of critical problems that may arise. The scientific 
staffs of these agencies constitute a bulwark of strength that may be 
exceedingly important to our welfare in the days ahead. Federal- 
grant funds will be exceedingly helpful in getting joint attack on 
problems that may affect two or more States. 

Whether the emergency lasts for one or many years, we must 
plan for a high level of good production in agriculture for several years. 
Applied research with regard to food production will be modified as 
needed to help meet the demands for such production. But basic or 
fundamental research must be continued in the emergency. It is 
from such research that the facts essential to the long-time improve- 
ment of agriculture must come. It is our judgment that under no 
circumstances, other than a crisis, in which every resource of the Na- 
tion is required for defense, should it be sharply curtailed. The 
State agricultural experiment stations are in a position to continue 
with essential basic studies and we believe that their efforts in this 
regard should be maintained and strengthened. 


GREATER DOLLAR SUPPORT IS NECESSARY IF RESEARCH PROGRAMS ARE 
TO BE MAINTAINED 


We need not tell you that the ever-decreasing purchasing power of 
the dollar has been in the direction of reducing experiment-station 
programs. While increased budgets have reversed this trend, these 
have allowed for relatively little expansion. At the same time farmers 
are asking for information on many problems which can be obtained 
only through research. Last summer we asked experiment station 
directors to list those problems on which research information was 
needed in their States, and the cost of setting up such projects. 
Replies were received from 46 States and Hawaii. To carry out these 
projects would cost nearly $5,500,000. 
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No provision was made in the Federal budget for increases to under- 
take additional research. We are not asking for additional support. 
We do, however, urge your support of the item in the budget for 
Federal-grant funds. The research which such funds will make pos- 
sible will pay dividends in the way of greater security, better health for 
all people, continued growth and development of agriculture, conserva- 
tion of national resources, and a vigorous and thrifty farm population. 
These are essentials to our democratic way of life for which we are 
spending billions and without which all efforts must fail. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. 

Mr. Stricter. Doctor, we thank you. 

Any questions, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. No questions. I am glad to see you back, Dr. Lambert. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


WITNESS 


DR. R. F. CHANDLER, JR., PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


Mr. Stieter. Our next witness is Dr. R. F. Chandler, president of 
the University of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Cuanpier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. , 

I am here in support of this same program. I will not reiterate 
anything that has been said, as I helped in the preparation of this and, 
of course, agree with what is in there. 

The only point I wish to make is that agricultural research to be 
maintained at a modest level, as we point out here, to me, is very 
essential to the welfare of our country. We sincerely believe that. 
It is only $12,000,000 for the entire United States, and compared to 
some of the other agricultural programs it really is a relatively modest 
amount of money, and it is being effectively used with a staff of people 
who are well trained, who are associated with the land-grant institu- 
tions, where we have students going through and who are aware of the 
problems of that particular State. ‘To us it seems it is highly important 
that it continue. 

I fully realize your committee, as well as many other committees, 
js concerned very much with ways of finding economies to be prac- 
ticed in a time of defense expenditure, and yet we feel that it would 
create a situation that would be entirely unfavorable for agriculture 
we for the national welfare if any serious cuts were made in these 
unds. 

The staffs of the different land-grant colleges are set up on the basis 
of existing sources of support. At the University of New Hampshire, 
where I happen to be, 75 percent of our agricultural research funds 
come from Federal sources. We are a small State, with only 542,000 
people in the entire State. You can see if we got any serious cut in 
Federal funds, we would have to let people go. That would be the 
only thing we could do. We would have to cut down our program and 
our service very seriously. In other States, of course, the ratio is 
an the opposite, but at the same time, it is a very significant problem 
there. 
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We are prepared, of course, to answer any questions you may have. 
You have been over this from year to year, and I presume you are 
quite familiar with the grants-in-aid that have been put in the past. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. You mentioned, Doctor, a little bit over $12,- 
000,000 the Federal Government puts up for this particular work. 
Now on an old program of this nature, experiment-station work, I 
personally feel that we receive our money’s worth. 

Dr. CHanpuEr. I think you do. 

Dr. Lampert. I believe, Mr. Andersen, that you get big dividends 
on it in time. | 

Mr. Stigver. At least, we can point with pride to some accomplish- 
ments. 

Dr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir; and you have a highly trained technical 
staff of devoted personnel working at relatively modest salaries who 
are doing a fine job. I am really convinced of that, and I have 
traveled over the country. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I have a lot of questions but I am not going to ask 
them yet. 

Mr. Stieuter. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate your 
coming before our committee. 


ExTENSION Work IN AGRICULTURE AND Home Economics 


s 


WITNESS 


P. O. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, EXTENSION SERVICE, ALABAMA POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Mr. Stricter. Our next witness is Mr. P. O. Davis, director of the 
cooperative extension service of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Mr. Davis, we are very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I am glad to be here. 

You have already presented me, and I want to give you the names 
of the other members of our subcommittee: Director C. L. Boykin, 
of New Mexico; Director F. L. Ballard, of Oregon; Director G. O. 
-Knapp, of West Virginia; Director G. W. Burch, of Missouri; Director 
L. I. Jones, of Mississippi, and the dean; and Director H. J. Reid, of 
Indiana. We are the members, Mr. Chairman, of this subcommittee 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and my 
testimony on this occasion concerns Federal appropriations for: ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home economics during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1951. 

We are asking for the full authorized appropriation under each 
Federal act for cooperative extension work. While we are not asking 
for appropriations beyond authorizations, we realize fully that more 
money is needed, because: 

(1) Much more information is needed by farmers due to our 
changing agriculture. 

(2) Dollar values have declined sharply which requires more dollars 
for the same job or an equal amount of work. 

There is only one thing that never fails when properly applied in 
farming or within a farm program. It is scientific information, for 
which the need grows and grows. 
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Any individual farm plan of operation and any farm program that 
is not based upon and operated in accordance with adequate scientific 
information is doomed to failure. The program on any farm is no 
stronger than the scientific information available to and used by the 
operator. On the other hand, there is now no foreseeable limit as to 
what farmers can do with adequate information plus the essentials for 
applying it on their farms. 

This is the essence of extension work as done in each State under the 
direction of the land-grant college, with the help of the Federal, 
State, and county funds. The work is done through the county and 
home agents and their assistants. 

Thus we see that’ extension work is cooperative between Federal, 
State, and county government. This is a big factor in its remarkable 
success, plus the high esteem and confidence in which it is held by farm 
and nonfarm people throughout the United States. Proof of the 
success of this work is revealed by the following facts: 

(1) There has never been a shortage of farm products in the United 
States for normal needs. Only emergencies develop shortages. 

(2) While production has been adequate, and has increased steadily 
in total volume, the portion of the people of the United States on 
farms has declined continuously. It was 51 percent in 1900 and 18.5 
percent at present. Fewer and fewer people on farms produce more 
and more farm products. 

(3) But the total acreage in crop land in the United States has not 
changed greatly in half a century or more. So, per-acre production 
climbs, too. 

(4) Farmers continue to be the backbone of the sound, constructive, 
and progressive American way of life. 

Farmers themselves are due highest praise for all of this, but they 
freely admit that much of their accomplishments the last quarter of a 
century were due to their use of scientific information from their 
experiment stations as brought to them by county agents and other 
Extension Service workers and others in education. 

On their merits county agents have earned for themselves the title 
of dean of agriculture in their respective counties; and, likewise, the 
home demonstration agents have earned for themsevles the title of 
dean of home economics in their respective counties. They personify 
and teach the best in scientific farming and the best in the science and 
the art of good living. 

Extension workers know the essentials of scientific information 
about farming and about homemaking. They are trained also in the 
sound principles and doctrine of good government and sound citizen- 
ship. 

Extension Service information is education in action. It is infor- 
mation for immediate application. This reveals why farmers con- 
tinue to make more and more on about the same acreage of land but 
with fewer people on farms. The total production goal for 1951 is 
3.5 percent above any previous year. But production isn’t all. 
Farmers must serve in various capacities in peace, in war, or in mobili- 
zation as we now have in this country. During the current mobiliza- 
tion, farmers must contribute their share of manpower to the armed 
services, and others will go from farms into industry. 

The Extension Service program in every farm county in the United 
States is now adjusted to these needs. Plans and programs are made 
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with the help of representatives of the farm and the nonfarm people 
at the county level which illustrates a basic fact about extension work, 
or that it is genuinely cooperative at that local level. 

Extension workers are not limited as to hours of work. Day or 
night, they are available for answering calls. They are not, and 
don’t want to be, limited by 40 hours per week. 

I have mentioned dollar values. Now I want to relate this decline 
to extension work. It has handicapped all extension workers by 
rising costs of living far out of proportion to salary appreciations. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics says that the American dollar was 
worth 100 cents in 1940. This figure is now 57 cents, or it was at the 
latest report. Jt may be lower, now, and still lower next month and 
next year. 

In 1940, the Federal Government was contributing $18,530,000 
annually for extension work in agriculture and home economics. 
The total for the current year is $32,200,000. Thus, we now have 
many more dollars but we have the same purchasing power as in 1940. 

It is evident that extension workers are expected to do more teaching 
because there are more facts to teach and farmers need more informa- 
tion. A generation ago farming was a very simple matter compared 
to what it is now. Marketing, finances and other factors are now 
included in the Extension Service educational program. Not many 
years ago they were seldom mentioned. 

A very new addition to our educational work is consumer education 
coupled with increasing calls by nonfarm people for extension clubs to 
study foods, home equipment, clothing, gardens, health, and other 
subjects. The need grows and grows in these lines of work, too. 

The importance of each farm and each farmer has expanded because 
the average farm must produce more and the average farmer must 
accomplish more. These can be accomplished only through more and 
better training followed by the use of this information. But there 
are now only 12,398 extension workers in the United States to do this 
scientific teaching. This included men and women at both the State 
and county levels. Their program of teaching includes all subjects 
relating to farming and farm living. 

We ask you, therefore, for the full amount authorized under the 
Federal ‘acts for extension work during the fiscal year to begin July 1, 
1951. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, extension work has three major 
divisions, we will call it, one with the farmers, one with the farm 
women, and the third with the young people, boys and girls, largely 
the 4-H Clubs, and I would like to ask now Mrs. Maude Wallace, 
who is assistant director of the Virginia extension service, in which 
capacity she is she State home-demonstration agent, to make a state- 
ment about home demonstration work as it is done in her State, 
which is of course, similar to what is done in all other States. 
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Home-DeEMOoNSTRATION WorK 


WITNESS 


MRS. MAUDE WALLACE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VIRGINIA EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BLACKS- 
BURG, VA. 


Mr. Stigter. We will be glad to hear you, Mrs. Wallace. 

Mrs. Watuacre. Members of the committee, I deem it a privilege 
to talk to you about home-demonstration work for a few minutes. 
I have no speech. Mr. Davis talked about the cooperative nature 
of extension work, and I think it is illustrated by the fact that home- 
demonstration work is the home side, the living side, the family side 
of this total extension program. 

We represent the home, and the home-demonstration agent is the 
teacher who works on this program. We have about 3,500 home- 
demonstration agents in the United States, and the reports show that 
last year they worked with more than 3 million families. Now I 
know that you gentlemen will immediately begin to wonder how a 
mere 3,500 women could work with that many people, and the answer 
is that they work through training of leaders. They train, as most 
of you men know—I know you would understand the situation in 
Oklahoma—they train volunteer local leaders who carry out the 
teachings in a much more extensive way than the one home-demon- 
stration agent in the county could possibly do. Last year, the 
reports showed that we had 450,000 volunteer local leaders who were 
trained and used to carry out the teachings of better living and home 
improvement. 

Now, that has a double purpose. Not only are we helping people to 
help themselves, but those volunteer leaders live in the community. 
They are there all the time, so they can be called on for help at any 
time. We had last year over 57,000 home-demonstration clubs. 
Now, our home-demonstration club is just a little group of women 
who meet together regularly, and they meet every month of the year. 
Those 57,000 home-demonstration clubs have in them 1,350,000 
women. So you see, there is quite a difference between the 3 ‘000, 000 
families that I spoke about, our agents working with, and this 1,350,- 
000. 

The answer to that is that we do not work alone through club 
organizations. We work largely through them, and that is the direct 
educational program that goes on from month to month. But we 
have the other contracts, the mass media, the campaigns, the programs 
that reach many other people outside of the clubs, and some individ- 
ual work. 

About two-thirds of the families that our home demonstration work 
with are farm families; the other third would be nonfarm—people 
living on the land or in the villages. Now we find also that we have a 
good many in the cities who are asking for the work. 

The home-demonstration agents work especially with the new home- 
makers—in fact, we concentrate on the new homemakers and the 
young mothers to carry to them the sort of help that they need. We 
are interested, too, in the older homemakers, because they are con- 
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tinually faced with meeting new problems. You may think that 
when a woman has been a homemaker for a long time, she has learned 
all there is to know; but we find the women telling us that in this day 
and age they are continually being faced with new problems. They 
work with them on all phases of home problems, as Director Davis 
outlined to you. We find that the recent new demands for help 
center around health and recreation and buymanship. They want to 
know how to be better buyers, how to live against this high price of 
living that we are all experiencing. They ask for help on community 
and civic affairs in the present day. 

I would like to speak briefly of one or two of the chief interests of 
the women. They asked for a great deal of help on food and nutri- 
tion. That was always been an interest in the home demonstration 
club. It was, in the beginning. We called it just food then; it is 
now, and we are finding that in this day of defense, this day of emer- 
gency, or whatever we call this difficult period that we are living in, 
that the women want to know more about food, food production, 
food conservation, food utilization, food buying, all of the phases of 
food, because they realize that food is basic to good health. We think 
of good physical health, and now the women are beginning to think 
more about mental health, and realizing that today, mental balance 
and mental health helps us to feel more secure, to keep from being 
afraid and going to pieces in this kind of world that we are living in. 

Another thing that Director Davis spoke of is the consumer educa- 
tion. We find many demands along that line from the suburban 
people and the city people, but also from the strictly rural people, 
because though they have a little more money than they have been 
accustomed to having, it goes very, very fast, and so they want to 
know how to buy wisely, how to keep down inflation as much as pos- 
sible, and then in these recent years, the homemakers have been getting 
new equipment with the advance of rural electrification. They want 
to know more about the care and the use of that equipment. 

Director Davis referred to this defense period, when manpower is 
getting to be such an important thing, and we find men being called 
from the farm and being called into service. We find, always, when 
we go into a defense period or a war period, that a good many men 
are called away from the farm, and we know that when the men are 
called away from the farm, that the women take over and try to do the 
work outside of the home which ordinarily the men would do. We 
find, too, in Virginia, that the women are going into defense plants, 
and that it takes them away from the home. So this manpower and 
womanpower problem is affecting the extension program. The 
women are asking for help in better utilization of their time—how to 
use work simplification methods, how to do the work outside the home 
and yet not make the family suffer for it. 

We feel that this committee has always been very much interested 
in home demonstration work as a part of the extension program. We 
appreciate it and we hope you will continue to be interested. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I might say, for the record, that you are speaking 
to some men who have shown their interest in very tangible form; in 
fact, 3 or 4 years ago, this subcommittee started the action which 
increased the payment under the Bankhead-Jones Act, title 2, up to 
the $12 million figure, eventually, and we had quite a fight in doing 
so; but we do appreciate and have appreciated the part that home 
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demonstration agents, county agents, and 4—H Club leaders play in 
the farm life of the Nation, and I don’t think that you need feel that 
we need any convincing. 

Mrs. Watuace. You think I am carrying coals to Newcastle; is 
that it? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In this particular case. 

Mrs. Watuace. I will agree with you; I think you have been 
interested. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We do need refresher courses.? 

Mrs. WALLACE. Yes; sometimes we like to be reminded of what 
has been going on in the last year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. | certainly appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Wat.ace. It is an opportunity to have to speak to you. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Stiegter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, too, that this committee 
has been very, very fine over the years. Let me say a word off the 
record. 

Mr. Sticuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Chairman, we are very fond, in extension 
work, of our 4—H Clubs. We have a man here who is the State leader 
for 4-H Club work in the State of Georgia, with the Georgia Extension 
Service, Mr. W. A. Sutton, and he will make a statement on that 
phase, which is, of course, the junior division of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics in this country. Mr. Sutton. 


4-H Cius Work 


WITNESS 


W. A. SUTTON, STATE LEADER, GEORGIA EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA. 


Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
certainly feel honored to have the opportunity to talk with you for a 
few moments about the 4-H Club work of this Nation. I realize, too, 
that we could not have the type 4-H Club work we have had in the 
Extension Service if the Members of Congress had not given active 
support in the past. I feel like I will say some things you already 
know, as well as anyone, about 4-H Club work. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. At that point, what I was disturbed at a few years 
ago was the fact that we were unable to pay the kind of salaries to 
county agents, 4-H Club leaders, and home-demonstration workers, 
which was prevalent in other lines, and consequently a lot of the best 
people were leaving the service. That was my main reason for getting 
up on the floor of the House a few years back and fighting through 
the initial amendment for an additional $2 million, and later on the 
Senate followed suit. Since then, we have had this $12 million figure 
in the bill. 

Mr. Davis. Congressman Anderson, that is true, still, in a good 
many cases. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I was going to ask you, as to the present situation, 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Do you want to do that now? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you permit me, Mr. Chairman? 





Mr. Sriguer. Yes; it is agreeable. 

Mr. Davis. It is. Now, I don’t have the latest figures across the 
board, but I get it from different States that salaries in extension 
work are not in line with salaries in other fields of agricultural work. 
I don’t have the exact figures, and so I wouldn’t go into that. I do 
have some here, but I am afraid I might be misleading, and I prefer 
just to make that on a general statement. If you would like, I will 
get up the best figures that we can, and present them to you. It will 
take a little time to do that. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Perhaps I might suggest you can make a study of 
that for next year, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. That is a good idea. We will do that, and have it 
ready before then, if the committee requests it. 

Mrs. Wauuace. Mr. Davis, we could say, though, that they have 
improved. Since we had that additional money, they have certainly 
improved. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes, improved substantially, but not adequately. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Do we have further contributions or an increase in 
contributions from the States and the counties as a result of the Fed- 
eral grant being larger? 

Mr. Davis. We do, in Alabama. I know, of course, most about 
Alabama; that is my home State, and I understand the same thing is 
true in practically all States. 

Mrs. Wauuacre. We have, in Virginia. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. It has increased more than by the ratio which we 
increased it? Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. Stricter. You may proceed, Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Surron. The organization of 4-H Club work is unique. It is 
a volunteer program for young people between the ages of 10 to 21. 
Of course, it is designed to give training that will enable its members 
to develop irto the best possible citizens. This work is conducted in 
the counties under the supervision of the county agent, county home 
demonstration agent, and in some States, the county 4—H Club agent. 
It is a program that has reached more than 14 million boys and girls 
since its beginning. It was founded on the basis of work, which to 
me is an important word in dealing with young people. 

The project or the special piece of farm work they undertake during 
the year, such as growing crops, feeding out livestock, sewing, canning, 
the various projects—is the only price of membership in 4—H Club 
work—each member selects their project and actually learns by doing 
while working with the project. The project is an important phase 
of the work; but, the most important thing in 4—H Club work is what 
the project does to the boy or girl in their all-around development. 
As the director of extension in my State has often said, it is not so 
important what the boy does to the pig, in the 4-H project, but it is 
important what the pig does to the boy. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In other words, it inculcates into the boy and the 
girl the desire to make the very best sort of a life out of farm life. It 
shows them that there are possibilities in farm life. 

Mr. Surron. The 4-H Club program has grown from a few thou- 
sand in the beginning until, in 1950, when we had more than 1,886,000 
members in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, they 
were organized into more than 84,000 community clubs and came from 
1,400,000 homes. In 1950, the county extension agents also had the 
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help of 251,550 volunteer local leaders, the leading men and women 
of the community, who gave up their time without pay to attend com- 
munity club meetings and assist the 4-H members with their farm 
and home projects, with citizenship, recreation, and character devel- 
opment programs. It would be hard to evaluate the outstanding 
service these volunteer leaders have rendered to the Nation through 
their work with the 4-H Club members. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You might say it is impossible to evaluate the 
benefits which they have given. 

Mr. Surron. Yes; it is impossible. 

The 4—H Club members are organized into community clubs, and 
they hold regular monthly meetings. I think of them as little democ- 
racy clubs in action. ‘The county extension agents have the responsi- 
bility of organizing and supervising the work, and let me say, that 
is a big responsibility. I was county agent in the State of Georgia 
for 10 years. I worked with a large number of 4-H Club members, 
along with the home demonstration agent, and in addition to keeping 
faith with those boys and girls, and working with the local leaders, I 
also worked with practically all of the people in the county, and it 
kept me plenty busy. There was small pay for doing that, but lots 
of joy and satisfaction. 

4—H Club work has grown. Today, it is much broader than it was 
when I was county agent. Each year thousands of 4-H members 
develop a deeper appreciation of our American way of life by demon- 
strating democracy at home, in their club, and in their community. 
This year, for instance, the theme for all 4-H Club members in Amer- 
ica is, working together for world understanding. Even though they 
are young, they have been doing a wonderful job in helping to bring 
about better world understanding. I mention the International 
Farm Youth Exchange project, of which 4-H Club members partici- 
pate in. I know from my own State this year, the young lady that 
went from my State as an exchange 4—H delegate to Belgium and 
Luxemburg came back and said, in addition to her dad and mother in 
Georgia, she had now 11 parents over in Europe, in Belgium, and Lux- 
emburg. It seems to me, when young people from our country go 
into other countries and youth from foreign countries come to ours, 
it is helping to bring about better world understanding. Never in the 
history of our country was it more important to have sufficient cap- 
able, well-trained professional extension workers than it is today, 
with the world crisis we are facing. 4-H Club members throughout 
the Nation are mobilizing for defense. Let us give their pledge for 
defense: 

As a 4-H Club member and an alert citizen of our great Nation, I will earnestly 
work to preserve our deeply rooted spiritual heritage, our time-proven democratic 
Government for freemen, and our vast wealth in manifold human and natural 
resources. 

We realize more than ever, 4-H Club members will have to replace 
young men and women leaving the farm for the Armed Forces and for 
defense plants, and that like during World War II, these young people 
will certainly do their part in helping to keep our country the great 
country that it is. 

During the first half of this century, America developed in its 
4—H Clubs one of the outstanding youth organizations of the world. 
Many of the 14,000,000 4—H alumni have said, ‘‘4—H helped me to be a 
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better citizen, a better farmer, homemaker, a better banker, or a 
better Government official.”” During the next half of this century, 
4—H should expand and improve. I think we should enroll and work 
with all of the eligible boys and girls, instead of only a portion of them. 
4—H can and should be used more to maintain our American way of 
life. It must be used more to help bring about better understanding 
between our country and the countries of the world. 

I think 4—H is one of our greatest hopes for building a peaceful 
world, a world where people of all nations will understand and respect 
each other. 4-H members make up the great part of our future 
citizens of America. Personally, I think all we can do to give them 
the proper training and bring them up as upstanding men and women, 
well-balanced to take their place in the leadership of this Nation, and 
of the world, is deserving of all of our efforts and attention. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you, Mr. Sutton. 

Any questions, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. AnpersEN. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


PosstBILIty OF REORGANIZING Errorts oF AGRICULTURAL FoRCES 
AT County LEVEL 


Mr. Horan. Before these folks get away from here, I would like 
to get their reaction to the possibility of actually reorganizing the 
efforts of all agricultural forces in the United States at the county 
level. We have an opportunity to observe that, because the Secretary 
has just announced his plan to reorganize soil-conservation work at 
the county level, and part of that plan is to invite county agents and 
presidents of land-grant colleges to sit in. It seems to me that 
whenever our roof leaks, all we do is just throw on another shingle, 
and the rafters are going to give way one of these days. Now, I am 
not trying to scare anybody; everybody knows it, and they are looking 
to us here in Congress, and especially on this committee to do some- 
thing about it. 

I think, since Knapp initiated the extension or county agent work 
in 1914, nobody can argue as to the amount of good that it has done. 
We are not trying to do that here. But with Federal taxes rising, 
taxes at the State and county levels are certainly rising, at least, in 
my State they are rising. We are going to have to take a look at our 
hole card one of these days, I think, and we are going to have to 
say, ‘“‘Haven’t we got too many people working at the same job?” 
And we are going to have to get ready to do something about it; but 
the minute we raise our voice in that direction, we get just about 
every criticism possible and every petty jealousy in our Lanal com- 
munities rises to the top. Now, what can you folks do to help those 
who might want to simplify this matter and perhaps get the same 
amount of good out of the taxpayer’s dollar with a jot less waste of 
funds, because we are wasting them. There can be no question 
about it; and the programs that are going to suffer in the end will be 
all of them, including the good ones. 

Mr. Davis. Would you like me to answer that? 

Mr. Horan. I certainly would, and on the record, if you don’t 
mind. I would like to have Dr. Lambert’s reaction to it, too, because 
he has had a lot of experience and he knows exactly what we are 
talking about. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I would, of course, have to be general, 
not as explicit as perhaps you would like. You, of course, realize the 
spot we are.in. 

Mr. Horan. I very definitely do; but we are all in the same spot. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. My suggestion would be that an 
objective study be made of the be, «tt that you have. 

r. Horan. It has been. 

Mr. Davis. Then the next thing would be to approach the solution 
in terms of the farm people rather than in terms of an agency of 
government. Now the point is this: That you can’t have a program 
that is based upon Government agencies rather than upon the need 
of the farm people; and I think, if we can ever get that approach and 
deal with it in that direction, we will find the answer. A lot of 
people could help on it, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
and I think that you are striking at something there that is worthy of 
most serious consideration. It will take some courageous action to 
do it. 

Mr. Horan. I am glad the Secretary of Agriculture raised the 
question by proposing a reorganization at the county level work in 
soil conservation and resource conservation; but, having raised the 
question, we might just as well look at the whole program, because to 
me, if we waste public funds, we are going to in the end hurt all of 
those that participate now. We don’t even know how much we spend 
for school lunches in the United States. We are attempting to find 
out. I think the total Federal, local, and State contribution will 
exceed half a billion, in my estimation; and yet we find people con- 
tinuously coming to this subcommittee, wanting to raise one small 
facet of that total program. I raise that, because to me it is a clear 
indication of how ignorant we are of just what is withdrawn from the 
common purse for any given good objective. I believe in these pro- 
grams that are before us today, but | am completely disappointed, Dr. 
Lambert will understand when I say, that rather than approach the 
Research Administration problem from the standpoint of actually 
mobilizing our research talent in the United States, we approach it 
from the standpoint of getting our hands on the Treasury of the 
United States and getting more money first. 

Now, under the able leadership of Dr. Vincent Carden, we are trying 
to recover the proper objective. J give this committee quite a lot of 
credit for what it has done formerly under Senator Dirksen and 
more recently, under Representative Jamie Whitten. We have been 
critical of that initial approach, and I think we are getting to the place 
now where we might make some sense out of it. 1am speaking frankly 
with you, because I am not going to be happy until we have made some 
headway in the direction of simplification of our service to the Ameri- 
can farmer and, if possible, the saving of some funds. I wish Dr. 
Lambert, if he would, would tell us, or President Chandler will tell us, 
what can be done to get some sense into this thing with respect to 
starting in at the State level. We are using Secretary Brannan’s 
proposal as a springboard. 

Dr. Lampert. If I may comment, Mr. Chairman and members, 
you have raised an exceedingly difficult problem. We all recognize 
that it is a difficult one. 

Mr. Horan. But it is a problem, isn’t it? 
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Dr. Lambert. It is a tremendous problem. I would agree with 
what Mr. Davis has said, and I want to say, first, that this order is 
very recent. None of us have had a chance to discuss it. I don’t 
really understand it, in the first place, frankly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Frankly, I am not sure of all of it, myself. 

Mr. Horan. As long as we are confessing, why, I want to make my 
own admission also. ; 

Mr. Stricter. We at least know what he is driving at, though. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

Mr. ANprERsEN. As long as I have made some statement on this, I 
do want to say that Mr. Horan is speaking to you as one of the best 
friends of these various programs that we eine in Congress. 

Mr. Horan. That is not the question. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, it is a fact, you are speaking from a construc- 
tive viewpoint, 

Mr. Horan. That is the attitude of everybody in this room. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We are trying to make it better from a constructive 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Sriever. [ think Mr. Horan is disturbed, like all of us are, 
because, if we keep on going in the direction we are going, the program 
is going to be destroyed and the farmers are going to be the ones who 
will suffer. I have told my soil-conservation people, in the last 2 or 3 
years, ‘If you don’t get together, the program is going to be destroyed.’’ 

Dr. Lampert. I agree with Mr. Davis, that it seems to me that we 
are going to have to start down and look at this thing from the basis 
of what can be done in the problem of serving the farmer, not from the 
agencies that are engaged in that job. I do want to say that the 
land-grant college executive committee, which includes the president 
and several others, has asked the research and extension committees 
to make a study of this problem and report to them. Until that time, 
of course, there will not be any stand taken by the Land Grant College 
Association. I feel that, personally, now—I can only speak personally, 
that as educational institutions and research institutions, our job is 
to do research and to carry facts to farm people. In other words, we 
ought to do the educational job and the research job. I don’t think 
we ought to get into the action program in the educational institutions. 

Mr. Horan. How can a county agent avoid an action program? 

Dr. Lampert. He may have to get into it to some extent, but I 
don’t believe he ought to be in the business of passing out funds, 
making payments, and that sort of thing. Now I realize that there 
are problems, Mr. Horan. I don’t know where the end is, but it is 
going to take a very careful objective study. 

Mr. Horan. Well, as one who has never accepted a PMA payment 
of any kind, as a farmer, all I want to know is how to take care of my 
soil. If I take care of it it will take care of me. I don’t have to have 
any dole out of the Federal Treasury to teach me that I have got to 
take care of that soil, and the county agent exists to tell me what is 
wrong with my soil or my practices, and I am supposed to do the 
work. I do think that educating our farmers to take care of their 
soil is a pretty important thing. I say that, and my farmers agree 
with that approach. They want to know how to do these things. 
But when I talk to them about PMA payments, sometimes some of 
them get angry. They want to know how to keep their farms 
progressive. 
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Mr. Stieter. Dr. Chandler, would you care to comment? 

Dr. CHANDLER. Dean Lambert made the comment that I cared to 
make, 

Mr. Horan. Then may I ask, Mr. Chairman, how are we going to 
start at the grass roots rather than at the bureau office on this thing? 

Mr. Davis. Would you want me to answer that? I want to add to 
what the Congressman has said, and state it a little differently; that is, 
what you said about yourself. The greatness of this country comes 
from individual effort, individual thinking and effort. Now, that is 
what has made this country great; and if you destroy that, we are 
going to get into a lot of trouble in this country, and it can be de- 
stroyed. That is the basic thing, I think, we ought to think about. 

Mr. Horan. Well, it goes a little bit deeper than that, Mr. Dayis. 
I can see where, in the control of our top soil of the Nation, we have 
about three levels. We have the rich plateaus and valleys, which to a 
large extent are privately owned. I am not too worried about that, 
if we can educate ambitious and intelligent Americans to take care of 
that soil. Then we have the uplands, highlands, and the foothills, 
and a lot of them are State-owned. I, myself, believe very strongly 
in range revegetation, very strongly. That land belongs to no one, 
and yet work needs to be done there, and I understand that land-grant 
colleges are contributing to committee work now that it is studving 
the whole work of grasslands, and then we have a Federal obligation 
to take care of our forested lands and our watersheds high up in the 
mountains. 

Now, I am not worried about the privately owned lands that we are 
now putting all our attention to, because if properly approached and 
encouraged, the American farmer will take care of that himself, if his 
income is adequate; if it isn’t, I am for helping him with that income 
anyway, you see. I believe in the basic principle of price-supports. 

Mr. Davis. Keep the economy sound. 

Mr. Horan. That is all right. I think the farmer is entitled to his 
share of the national income. But I am disturbed about reorienting 
our thinking and getting out of the rut, and getting up on some of these 
watersheds, because a Tot of our troubles start there. Out our way 
we want to take care of those watersheds. Now, how are we going to 
reach that? 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that I could answer 
that. 

Mr. Horan. I may be asking questions that shouldn’t be asked, 
but I don’t think so. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is a good question. I would say, that so far 
as the individual farmer goes, if his production program is sound, he 
is improving his land each year and he will keep it sound, if the 
economy of agriculture is sound. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That is what there is to it. Land is unlike a machine. 
A machine wears out with use, but land, with wise use, is improved 
with use. We have many examples of that. Now, on your watershed 
protection, you are thinking about public lands, or what are you 
thinking about there? 

Mr. Horan. I am thinking about the total program that we should 
have in effect in America on soil conservation. I think we have re- 
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stricted our thinking to the very bottom of the valley and not the 
watershed. 

Mr. Davis. Up at the top. Well, I wouldn’t go into that too far, 
because I wouldn’t want to go beyond the individual: farmer. How- 
ever, I know what you said about the individual farmer is right. 
Keep agriculture sound, the economy of it, as far as prices go, and then 
put it up to the farmer to do his job in production, including the 
improvement of his land. There is no limit as to what can be done. 
This country can feed ten times as many people as it now has, with 
wise use of the land. 

Mr. Horan. I apologize if I have asked or pointed up anything 
embarrassing to you gentlemen and to you, Mrs. Wallace. 

May I make one observation here: Work needs to be done on other 
than private lands. It will require State or Federal funds. I think 
it-should be increased. 

Now, where are we going to get the money to do that, because that 
program ought to be increased, in my opinion; I just wanted to clear 
my thinking with you, because I do hope that within the next year or 
two that the thing that has been posed by the Secretary’s attemp! to 
reorganize and give the farmers one-stop service at the county level 
will bring forth some good fruit. I don’t know whether it will or not. 

Mr. Davis. May I add this, finally, that I think he has raised a 
very important question. Of course, we are part of the land-grant 
college organization and I would suggest, as further procedure, that 

ou discuss this matter with the proper officials of the association of 
and-grant colleges and universities, and I believe, also, that the farm 
organization people could be very helpful to you as a starting point 
there, because they do represent the farm people from the standpoint 
of laymen, and not as professional workers. 


Mr. Stiater. We thank you good people for coming before our 
committee. 


BureAv oF Human Noutrition AND Home Economics 
WITNESS 


MRS. MARGARET MANGER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN FOR THE 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Stricter. We have with us this afternoon Mrs. Margaret 
Manger of the American Home Economics Association. Mrs. 
Manger we will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mrs. Mancer. I am Margaret Manger, a home economist from 
Minneapolis, presently residing in Alexandria, Va., and the legislative 
chairman for the American Home Economics Association. Members 
of our association have always been very graciously received by this 
committee, and I want to thank you for the time and interest you 
have afforded us out of your strenuous schedule. 

I have come to you today to express the views of the American 
Home Economics Association in support of the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, as authorized 
by our legislative program and not as a technical person to tell you 
the needs of the Bureau. 

As you know, the American Home Economics Association is an 
organization of professionally trained home economists. Our mem- 
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bership, totaling 20,000, and, in fact, all the home-economics-trained 
people in the States, depend on the research and findings of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics for much of the 
source material used in their daily work as teachers in high schools 
and colleges, extension work, school-lunch and cafeteria management, 
magazine, and periodical writing, and so forth. 

Home economists are an important channel through which this 
research material is disseminated to the American family and home. 

As leading citizens in your respective States, you value the work 
of the Bureau for its assistance to your family and to your constit- 
uents. We, too, recognize that the Bureau in its contribution to the 
betterment of home and family life is one of the important and essen- 
tial agencies within our Government. We cannot commend too 
highly the work that they do, and the sincerity of purpose with which 
they serve the American family. 

Women all over our country have come to look for and to value the 
authentic information in the field of foods, textile, clothing, housing, 
household equipment, and family economics available through the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. In these times 
of high cost of living with stress and strain, when we are all conscious 
of our part in the defense program, more than ever there is need for 
readily available reliable information which is a major requirement 
for sound economics in the home. 

The factual material released on canning and freezing of foods 
contributes to better-fed individuals and to more efficient and eco- 
nomical use of agricultural products, and the homemaker’s time ard 
resources. The newer knowledge of equipment and textiles help 
homemakers meet changing current needs in a changing world. The 
Bureau’s timely contribution to the defense program is exemplified 
by its recent release, Table of Food Composition for the Armed 
Forces. This is a compilation of material from years of research 
done by the Bureau. 

In its relatively few years of existence, the Bureau has made great 
strides and has rendered an invaluable service, for which we are very 
appreciative to the Bureau and to those who make their funds possible. 
The effectiveness of the work of the Bureau is dependent on funds 
to carry on this technical research. 

Dr. William Dodd, in a recent talk, stated the value of food and 
health in the FAO program, and commended the work of home 
economists in the technical assistance program. These home econo- 
mists are better able to do effective work because of the research work 
provided by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
If food and health are an important factor in these overseas areas, it 
seems that food and health should receive equally great importance 
in our home front in America. 

We sincerely urge that you who know and value the work of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, give conscientious 
approval to the $1,482,500 requested by the Bureau and recommended 
by the Budget Bureau. We hope that Members of Congress, who are 
not now fully cognizant of the Bureau’s important contribution to 
better home and family living, will be influenced by your intelligent 
decision to favor the requested appropriation for the Bureau. 

The following organizations also endorse the work of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics and have asked to have their 
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names submitted for inclusion in the record in support of the appro- 
riation for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: 
ational Council Jewish Women, United Council Church Women, 
National Service Star Legion. 
Mrs. Opper, from the National Congress of PTA, would like to 
submit a statement. 
Mr. Sticter. We will be glad to have it. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


WITNESS 


MRS. CLARENCE OPPER, MEMBER, LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Oprer. I would like to file for the record—it is not bery 
long—a factual statement. We are expecting a more detailed state- 
ment from our legislative chairman who is in California and has been 
delayed, and I would like permission, if I may, to insert it in the 
record, if it arrives before your record is closed. 

Mr. Striater. It will be perfectly agreeable. 

(The statement submitted by Mrs. Opper is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


To the Members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture: 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers with a membership of 6,167,079 
in parent-teacher associations in the 48 States, Hawaii, and the District of Colum- 
bia desires that the Eighty-second Congress grant adequate appropriations for 
each of the afore-mentioned bureaus and divisions of the Department of Agriculture. 
Because the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is concerned about the 
welfare of the children and believe that each of these activities in our Federal 
Government is rendering indispensable services to our children, the monetary 
support needed to carry on should be continued. In these uncertain days when 
we necessarily place emphasis on defense measures, we must at the same time 
keep before us the need for self-preservation in terms of healthy well-nourished 
families, rural security, and maintenance of the best possible home life for our 
children, ' 

Our records show that at least 38 State Congresses of Parents and Teachers 
urged that adequate support be given to the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Ecqgnomics to carry on with its research and dissemination of information 
pertaining to foods, nutritions, and preparation, clothing, and other ways of 
helping more healthful family living. The Bureau’s work increases in importance 
in the present state of emergency. We, therefore, strongly urge the provision of 
appropriations adequate to permit extension of the Bureau’s work. 

he National Congress of Parents and Teachers believes the School Lunch Act 
can help to safeguard the health and well-being of our children by encouraging 
them to eat more nutritious food. Statistics can be produced which point up real 
improvement in the welfare of the children in many communities in our country. 
With high food costs, greater pressures in the family income, makes the school 
lunch even more important this year than previously. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teaiieons strongly urges the continued 
support of the school-lunch program. 

arent teachers associations have long supported agricultural extension work 
in home demonstration 4-H Clubs and agricultural extension work. We believe 
the importance of the program of this service increases in face of manpower short- 
age, the resultant stress on family life and the need for more of the kind of educa- 
tion this agency renders to our people. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urges your real consideration for continued support in this area and ap- 
propriations to enable a strong program by Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Mrs. Manaemr. Mr. Stigler, I would like at this time to add that the 
American Home Economic Association desires to go on record in 
support of the appropriations for school lunch and extension service as 
recommended by the Budget Bureau. 

Both of these, being considered by your committee, are closely 
allied with home economic services. The programs for school lunch 
and extension service, which are also essential for maintaining and 
strengthening our home front, rely on the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Tome Economics for much of their technical information. 

The representative of the national board of the YWCA asked me 
to say that a statement from them in support of the appropriations 
for school lunch is in the mail. They would appreciate it being 
included in the record. 

Mr. Striater. Thank you very much, Mrs. Manger. We are very 
glad to have you come before our committee. Are there any questions? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mrs. Manger, your organization, then, 1s not asking 
anything additional this year above what has been recommended by 
the Budget? 

Mrs. Maneaer. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, I think you are quite conservative in that 
request, because last year, as I have previously stated during the hear- 
ings, the Congress was rather severe with the Bureau in its appropria- 
tion, and as far as I am concerned, if we can keep the level of work 
about at that figure, I don’t think it is an excessive request. 

Mr. Manaer. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. I think everybody, all 
of us, as well as you gentlemen, are economy-minded, and we feel that 
if the amount recommended by the Budget Bureau can meet with 
your approval, we would be extremely happy. 

Mr. Srieter. Well, ladies, thank you very kindly. 


Rurau ELectTRIFICATION AND AGRICULTURAL R&eSEARCH PROGRAMS 


WITNESS 


CLYDE H. SEYBOLD, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Stiater. Our next witness is Mr. Clyde H. Seybold, vice presi- 
dent of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. Mr. 
Seybold we are mighty glad to have your statement at this time. 

r. Seysotp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Clyde H. Seybold. I run a 240-acre corn and hog farm 
in Indiana with my son George, and serve without compensation as 
president of Parke County Rural Electric Membership Corp., of Rock- 
ville, Ind. I also serve without compensation as vice president, and 
member of the national board of directors of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, the national service organization of 
REA-financed electric systems in the United States and Alaska. 
Eight hundred and forty two of these operating systems in 43 States 
are members of their association and provide central station electric 
service to approximately 3,000,000 farms and rural establishments. 

In appearing before you today, my purpose is to urge, on behalf of 
these rural people, that adequate funds for the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the Agricultural Research Administration be 
included in your budget recommendations. We feel that these funds 
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are almost as essential to the defense effort as is money you will 
appropriate for arms and ammunition. 

The American agriculture industry is again trying to meet its 
responsibility to produce food and other raw materials in the enormous 
quantities necessary to support a full-scale preparedness program and 
maintain a civilian living standard as high as feasible. We have faced 
the same responsibility before, and we are certain that the industry 
can achieve the goals that have been set for it. Our experience also 
indicates that the industry will require certain indispensable tools to 
achieve those goals. Right now our farmers are using twice as much 
gasoline and Diesel fuel as they did 10 years ago. We need many 
rubber tires and parts for our machinery; and we need rapidly in- 
creasing amounts of electrical energy. Farmers in general use eight 
times the electricity they did before Pearl Harbor, and electricity is 
the one tool that can replace the manpower being siphoned from our 
farms into the Armed Forces. Expanded use of electric energy is 
absolutely essential if we are to continue to produce food and fiber 
for nearly the entire world with only 20 percent of our population 
actually on the farms of the country. You can easily see why our 
people are concerned about the availability of ever-increasing supplies 
of electricity. It is the lifeblood of agriculture, and the rural electric 
cooperatives that supply it must have the means to continue expand- 
ing, and to build and integrate generation and transmission systems 
when other adequate sources of power are not available. 

I know that in my cooperative in Indiana, both the average energy 
consumption per farmer and the number of consumers served have 
doubled since 1945. This means we need four times as much energy 
to serve our loads. Our staff must be constantly on the alert to keep 
up with system expansion. 

To emphasize this problem, let me quote from a talk by United 
States Senator Charles W. Tobey, delivered to 4,000 representatives 
of rural electric systems at their recent annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


With a tremendous defense effort a very necessary part of our lives today, we 
need every single kilowatt of installed central station power capacity we can 
possibly achieve * * * 

Our people realize the seriousness of the situation outlined by 
Senator Tobey, and know that the rural electric systems must expand 
to keep pace with ever-increasing production. At our Cleveland 
meeting, the delegates devoted much time to the discussion of just 
how much money would be required during the coming year to.allow 
system expansion to meet stepped-up production schedules. After 
lengthy consideration, our members resolved to ask the Congress for 
an appropriation of $125,000,000 in loan funds for the rural electrifi- 
cation program. We feel that this amount in conjunction with ade- 
quate administrative funds is the minimum required. We think that 
sufficient quantities of construction materials can be obtained to make 
full use of these funds. 

Before leaving my discussion concerning the needs of the rural 
electrification program, I would like the committee to accept our 
thanks for their generous action of last year in appropriating the 
$150,000,000 contingency fund. This fund has contributed much 
toward increasing the flexibility of the program. 

I would like to say just a few words about the importance of the 
rural telephone program. I understand that, according to the United 
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States Census Bureau, the percentage of farms with telephones 
decreased from 38.7 percent in 1920 to 31.8 percent in 1945. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics figures indicate that this number had 
increased slightly to 37 percent in 1948. In other words, while rural 
electrification has increased nearly elevenfold, the percentage of 
farmers with telephones has actually decreased during the same 
period. This is only part of the story. Figures from a survey of 
independent rural telephone companies conducted by our national 
office in 1949 indicate that nearly half of the service now rendered is 
completely inadequate. Old type magneto instruments, lack of 
dependable switchboard service, and dilapidated lines of small 
economically unsound systems often provide little better than no 
service at all, and many systems are frequently out of operation 
altogether during damp weather. 

Even in ordinary times, a telephone on the farm is much more than 
a pleasant convenience, and figures indicate that more than two-thirds 
of all farm calls are of a business nature. With truck and automobile 
production curtailed, and with cuts in steel for farm machinery and 
repair parts taking effect, the rural people must have more and better 
telephone facilities to maintain their businesses. For this reason and 
after giving careful consideration to the construction material situa- 
tion, our membership resolved at the Cleveland meeting to ask the 
Congress for a $75,000,000 appropriation to provide the minimum 
necessary loan funds for the REA rural telephone program. 

Finally, I would ask the committee to consider carefully the role of 
agricultural research in the over-all scheme of increased farm pro- 
duction. ‘We can increase agricultural production in either of two 
ways. We can maximize the application of the best techniques now 
at our command, and we can develop new techniques. New tech- 
niques and tools are constantly being developed by the Agricultural 
Research Administration of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, working in close cooperation with State agricultural experi- 
ment stations throughout the country. Good progress is being 
achieved in the development of new plant varieties and hybrid seeds, 
more effective insecticides and fertilizers, and, in the better breeding 
of livestock. Largely as a result of these efforts, farm output per 
man-hour has risen about 50 percent over 1939 levels. But we cannot 
afford to stop now. The Farm Electrification Division is currently 
working on electric hay drying, germicidal radiation to increase egg 
production, artificial illumination for insect traps, refrigeration, and 
load studies to determine electricity consumption trends in rural areas. 

I might give you some specific examples on that. In Illinois, they 
have in effect a grinding machine over there that grinds the feed, 
makes it systematically and every efficiently. ‘They also have a con- 
veyor feeder that works on the theory that it will run the feed trough. 
When the trough gets full, it stops; when the trough gets empty, it 
feeds. In other words, working on the saving of manpower. And, 
also, in the tobacco region—you gentlemen probably have hand-fired 
the furnace, then put in stokers, and noticed the difference in labor 
savings. They are putting in stokers in these tobacco barns, and 
we started several years ago in the Midwest, where I came from, a 
trap for corn moths, and they started that same trap, trying to trap 
the corn moths, which work on the back of tomatoes, but the moth 
of this worm is too large. So this past year they have investigated a 
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trap for this corn moth which is larger between grits. In Minnesota 
I understand, in the greater border district up there, they have trouble 
with dampness in the house, and if you are a chicken man, and you 
have dampness in your house, you have ammonia fumes which have 
been very detrimental to chickens. Of course, I am a hog farmer, and 
this big brooder has been in existence quite a few years, but they are 
still working on that. Several changes need to be made on that. 

Another thing that the Government, I think, will save a lot of 
money on, or should save a lot of money on—back in the Middle West, 
we have grain bins of stored Government grain, and I know, in one 
ease county, they lost quite a little grain that deteriorated 

ecause the weevil got in. They are using that, in killing that weevil 
in those grain bins. These are only a few of the current projects, the 
results of which mean new tools and techniques for the application of 
electricity to agriculture. 

Our membership is aware of this research and its far-reaching bene- 
fits, and has, by a resolution adopted at our recent annual meeting, 
petitioned the Congress to continue its support of rural electrification 
research projects. 

In conclusion, permit me to emphasize that our people are ready and 
anxious to fulfill their responsibility in connection with the prepared- 
ness program. The safety of our country is our first concren. But no 
job can be accomplished without tools. Electricity and telephone 
Service are as much the tools of the farmer as is the plow. On behalf 
of the 3,000,000 farmers served by our systems, I urge this subcom- 
mittee to make available what we have set forth as the minimum 
necessary funds for continuation of an adequate rural electrification 
and telephone program, and an adequate amount for a comprehensive 
research program by the Farm Electrification Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you, Mr. Seybold. Are there any questions? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No, except I will make this comment, Mr. Stigler, 
that I was very much interested in the various projects Mr. Seybold 
has described that Illinois is working upon in the line of experimental 
research and electrification uses. We have had considerable discussion 
for the past 6 or 8 years right in this subcommittee on those various 
projects, and it does appear to be an endless field. 

Mr. Seyspoup. Yes. There is another thing we have; I didn’t 
mention it, but we have barn cleaners and numerous things that can 
be labor-saving devices, which I didn’t enumerate here. It is a 
continuous operation. 

Mr. SticLer. We also have with us Mr. Clyde Ellis of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. Mr. Ellis, we will be glad 
to hear from you at this time. 


Ruraut EvectriFicATion ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 


CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Exuis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. It is really a pleasure to come before a committee whose 
members are from agricultural areas; I believe all of you are. You 
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are intimately familiar with farm problems. I believe you all have 
rural electric systems in your districts. I want to emphasize the 
appreciation of our people of the understanding of this committee in 
appropriating more funds for rural electrification loans for these last 
few years than the Bureau of the Budget and than the systems them- 
selves requested. We appreciate your confidence in doing that, for I 
think you know that our farm people are not going to borrow any 
money they don’t need. They don’t want to, because they expect 
to pay it back. But they do like to have ample funds so that there will 
be enough flexibility in the program that it wouldn’t have to be 
cramped in any respect. 

Last year, as you know, and the year before, you appropriated 
$500 million, part of which was contingent, and in the year before 
that, you appropriated, I believe it was, $400 million or $450 million, 
all of which were, indeed, very substantial amounts. 

I should like to review with you very briefly what the picture looks 
like to us at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Before you do that, Mr. Ellis, you are probably 
aware of the part that this subcommittee does not look upon those 
amounts as appropriations. We feel that the schedule of repayments 
have been so well established that they are in every sense loans, and 
consequently, upon that basis, we feel that we can afford to be generous 
in connection with the loan authorizations. 

Mr. Exuis. I appreciate your observation there, Mr. Andersen. 
We appreciate the fact that you do look at it that way. 

Mr. AnprerseN. We do. After all, we have to watch out for the 
interests of the people of America. That is our position here, as you 
well know from your term of service in Congress, but, at the same time, 
we have to take into consideration the fact that such organizations 
as REA, which pay back with interest the amount of money given to 
them by the Congress, are somewhat different than outlays of money 
.to other departments which are actually expenditures. Sometimes 
I think that the Congress does not take that fully into their under- 
standing. 

Mr. Eturs. We thought that, too, sir, and we appreciate that. We 
think that every dollar that goes into the Rural Electrification . 
Service increases the productive capacity of the Nation, increases the 
wealth and the taxpaying ability of the Nation. 

Here is the picture as we see it at the moment. As we have told 
you in prior years, we make a survey of the systems as of January 1 
each year to determine what the picture is. These surveys are not 
polls in the ordinary sense, because we get back a substantial majority 
of the questionnaires which are sent out to the systems. We average 
those replies and project them through all of the systems, and I believe 
you will agree that in prior years our estimates have been just about 
exact, and also conservative. 

REA had available as of January 1, this year, $404,457,000—no; 
they had available that much less $106 million which had been 
committed in this fiscal year, leaving a balance as of January 1 of $298 
million for this program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are you referring to the amount that was not on 
January 1 allocated? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 
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Qur systems report on that date they had filed with REA, or expected 
to file in the balance of this fiscal year, $253 million in applications. 
That would leave a carry-over, assuming that those were approved, 
and while it is true that not all of those will be approved, it is also 
true that there must be some carry-over. It is not inflexible the way 
the operation works with the formula that is in existing law applying. 
There will be a $45 million carry-over. 

Now our systems report that as of now—and they always under- 
estimate, that has been our experience—they think they will apply for 
$145,600,000 in new loans next year, that is, next fiscal year, through 
next fiscal year. Deduct the $45 million carry-over from the $145 
million, which our people say now that they will file for, that leaves 
it in the neighborhood of $100 million, which is what the Bureau of 
the Budget requested. 

Now we don’t think, however, that the $100,000,000 will be quite 
enough. For instance, there are some new generation applications 
coming along which are not as yet reported at all, don’t you see. 
Those are generation cooperatives in the process of being formed. 
There is one in Mr. Andersen’s district, going south, not reported in 
this total. So we think that is very conservative. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I might say that that particular action on the 
part of the budget really was the most surprising item to me of all of 
the agricultural budget, Mr. Ellis. I was really amazed to see that 
there was only $100,000,000 requested for REA alone. It is quite a 
severe cut. 


Mr. Exuis. We were even more surprised at the request of the 
smallness of it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Even in view of the fact, as I have stated previously 
here, they are loans and not appropriations 

Mr. Euuis. Yes. 

Our people meeting in their committees and then acting upon the 
committee’s recommendation at our national meeting some 3 weeks 
ago in Cleveland, made what we think is a very conservative request 
to the Congress. They are asking, they did ask in their resolution, 
for an appropriation of $125,000,000. Now that is assuming, how- 
ever, a waiver of the formula that is in the existing law. Our people 
feel that the purpose of that formula has been served. That was to 
get some equity in distribution among the States, but now the per- 
centage of electrification is so great throughout the country that the 
formula seems to us at least to have no purpose any longer. We 
think that with the formula as suggested by the Bureau of the 
Budget, we would need at least $220,000,000 appropriated. 

In the next year, a higher percentage of the funds than in the past 
are going to have to be used for three purposes, three different. pur- 
poses—first, for the generation of our own power, the generation and 
transmission of our own power. 

Our systems, as you know, generate a very small percent of the 
power. They use from 7 to 12 percent, depending on how it is figured. 
But we are going to have to generate a higher percent. There are 
going to be more generation transmission applications here. Also, for 
heavying up their systems they are going to need a higher percentage 
of funds than in the past. It is a simple mathematical fact that as 
our farmers double their loads, as they are doing every 3 to 5 years, 
our systems have to go back and build bigger lines to get the power 
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out, because a line of a given size will carry only a definite amount of 
power, not more. So we are having to heavy up these systems all 
around the country. Our loads are jumping up from 200, 300, even 
400 kilowatt-hours per farm per month use. Most of these systems 
were designed for around 100 kilowatt-hours per month. 

Then we are going to have to use more funds than in the past to 
build our own transmission lines to where the power companies 
sell their power. We still buy the majority of our power from the 
commercial power companies. We have to go after it, as a rule. 
We have to go to their lines to get it, and so we are having to build 
either new transmission lines to pick up that power or enlarge the 
ones that we have already built to go to their facilities and pick it up 

Our people are concerned about the preservation of their right to 
generate. They know it has been attacked before this committee 
and other committees of the Congress. They hope that that right 
will always exist. Their right to generate is worth a lot more to 
them than what they do generate, because it is that right to generate, 
that opportunity to generate their own power which they feel holds 
the rates from the commercial companies to a level that they can 
afford. The absolute proof of that is the fact that generally around 
the country—and we think this is because the electric co-ops are 
organized—they buy power from the commercial companies at rates 
that are considerably less than do the municipalities, even though the 
municipal loads are better loads for the companies than are the rural 
electric loads. 

We have attached to this statement a breakdown of power pur- 
chased by our systems in the country, which we think would be of 
some interest to the committee. I will not bother you with that at this 
time, but it is here in case you want to take a look at it. 

Now I would like to discuss the telephone budget. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Before you go into that, Mr. Ellis, I wish you would 
enlarge upon what you have to say about the need for eliminating the 
formula, so that it is understood in the record. First, so that this 
record is complete, if you will, give a definition of what that formula 
is, how it applies, and then the need for eliminating it. 

Mr. Exuis. The formula was designed to prevent any one State 
from obtaining more than a fair share, more than 10 percent of the 
fund appropriated in any one year. Fifty percent of the fund would 
have first to be allocated by the Rural Electrification Administration on 
the basis of the percent of farms unelectrified in a particular State, and 
REA is required to wait until the end of the year before it can use 
funds that are not used in that allocation anywhere else in the country. 
For instance, every year REA is required to allocate certain funds to 
the State of Massachusetts, but neither the power companies of 
Massachusetts nor the municipalities are borrowing any money from 
REA and there are no rural electric co-ops in Massachusetts. Of 
course, it is only a book transaction, we agree, but it is a complete 
waste of the appropriation that year to hold the funds for Massa- 
chusetts until the end of the year and then set them over for the general 
allocation. 

We think, therefore, that the formula has no purpose anymore. 
If in the early days vou had not had the formula, you might have had 
States that were rushing out ahead. Certainly in the days when we 
didn’t have enough money appropriated for the program, States that 
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were way out ahead in the rural electric work might have used up all 
of the available funds very quickly, maybe in the first 3 or 4 months 
of the year. Well, the formula prevented that and did serve a very 
good purpose, we think. It doesn’t seem to have any use, it seems 
to us, for existence. 

Mr. Horan. Why doesn’t Massachusetts have rural electrification? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, sir, they were never able to organize rural electric 
ae in Massachusetts under the Massachusetts law, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Why couldn’t we have language in here to ‘permit 
Massachusetts to release these funds at, say, a prior date to a full 


year? 

Mr. Etuis. Well, that is possible. 

Mr. Horan. I wouldn’t want to deny Massachusetts the right to 
participate, if they wanted to do so, but I do think that as long as the 
responsibility to release the funds was made clear and left with them, 
that something might be done, because, obviously, there is no point 
to this. I don’t know that that may be done. 

Mr. Exus. We just think it will enable you to make a smaller 
appropriation and get the same effect out of it if you didn’t have the 
formula. Mr. Andersen, have I answered you? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, you have. I wanted it in the record and not 
for my own information. 

Mr. Sticier. Before proceeding, Mr. Ellis, I note here on page 2 
of your prepared statement next to the last paragraph in forecasting 
your loan requirement for fiscal ’52, you state that the rural electric 
system will file loan applications for $145,600,000. Now the budget 
request for 1952 is $100,000,000. The carry-over from 1951 will be 
$123,531,474, making a total available of $223,531,474, less the carry- 
over into fiscal year 1953 of $3,531,474, which would make available 
for loans in ’52 of $222,000,000. This amount is above what you 
state will be required next year to meet applications. 

Mr. Euuis. Yes, Mr. Stigler, that is one way of figuring it, but 
actually, what I believe is happening there, REA’s figures are being 
used in one place and ours in another. 

Now it is true REA will have a larger carry-over than we indicate 
here, but they will also carry over substantial applications, you see. 
There is the difference. So, using our figures all the way through, we 
estimate, you see, that if you deducted at the end of the fiscal year the 
amount of money which REA has from the amount of applications 
that REA will have on hand, then the carry-over will be only 
$45,000,000. I don’t know if I am stating that properly. 

Mr. Srigier. I get your point. 

Mr. Etuis. So the way we figure it, it actually figures out the same 
way as if you figured a net or as if you figured so much cash carry-over. 
In that case, then, you would have to add the applications carried 
over to the applications which we say will come in in the next fiscal 
year. Either way you figure it, it appears that the $100,000,000 which 
the budget is requesting will be just slightly under the total amount of 
applications that will have come in during fiscal ’52. But we think, 
and we are trying to be strictly honest with you in this estimate, that 
the estimate we have here of $145,600,000 that will come in in ’52 is 
conservative. We are just trying to pass on to you what our folks 
say at this time, and we think that is conservative. Therefore, we 
even think that the $125,000,000 which our people requested at the 
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convention is possibly a little too conservative, too, but that is what 
our people estimated their needs to be, after spending 2 days studying 
the matter, and, therefore, that is the amount that we are coming 
to you requesting here today. 

= Sticier. Will you state again the amount left out to be carried 
over 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. We figure that as of June 30, there will be 
$45,000,000 in applications over and above what REA has funds to 
satisfy. In other words, there will be a net on the side of applications 
on June 30 in the amount of $45,000,000. In other words, we will 
have $45,000,000 in applications as of July 1, for which we will have 
no money except what you appropriate here. 

Mr. SticuEer. To be carried over to fiscal ’52? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

We were greatly disappointed in the requests for rural telephone 
loans. As you know, this program is just being launched. There was 
a considerable lag in the rural electrification program in the first 2 
years. There weren’t many applications approved for rural electri- 
fication in the first year and not very many, relatively, in the second 
year. Many States as yet do not have satisfactory legislation to 
porns telephone cooperatives. A great deal of the money that has 

een loaned up until now has gone to independent telephone comparies. 
We are happy to see that. I think that nowhere do the farmers 


want to build their own telephone systems if existing companies will 
serve them, but where those existing companies can’t do it or don’t 
do it, they want to develop their own systems. They are not going 
to have money enough to do it, apparently, if they get only $9,000,000. 
There are more than that amount of applications pending from several 


States, I believe. 

This is the picture, as we see it, on rural telephones. REA has 
available for this fiscal year $32,500,000 that was appropriated by 
this committee, plus $21,573,000 carry-over from the year before that, 
making a total of $54,000,000 available for the telephone program this 
year. As of January 1, REA had committed $15,500,000, leaving 
available for the rest of this fiscal year $38,500,000. But there are 
$60,000,000 in applications down there now, and here is the way the 
applications have been running. An application will come in for a 
fixed amount. REA makes the survey or REA studies the survey 
that is made and determines that the application was too small for 
one of two reasons—either the estimates of the applicant or his engi- 
neers were too conservative for the amount of materials that will be 
required or the application just isn’t going to provide for a system 
large enough that will be feasible. REA has determined that a tele- 
phone system, like rural electric system, has to be contemplated as of 
a certain size to be feasible. So they usually end up with a larger 
amount of loan than the application originally called for. So this 
$60,000,000 may well be more than $60,000,000 at the time the loans 
are made. 

Our people are very much interested in the telephone program, I 
should add at this time, because they have discovered that you 
cannot operate efficiently a rural electric system without telephones in 
the areas to report outages as quickly as possible. More and more 
the farmer, as you know, is becoming geared to electricity. You have 
big brooders, such as Mr. Seybold’s pig brooders, chicken brooders, 
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all kinds of refrigeration, many water pumps and other things, that 
have just got to operate if the manpower is not there. So, as we 
become {more and more geared to electricity, that electricity must 
be more and more dependable; to have dependable electric service, 
there have got to be telephones in the area. Of course, our farmers are 
interested beyond that. We would not take an interest in the tele- 
pean program if it were not for the fact of the better electric service, 
1owever, because we are not a general farm organization, we don’t 
want to be, but as long as we are mentioning that, I should mention— 
well, Mr. Seybold mentioned it, too—that as our farms become more 
highly mechanized, we also need better phone service, because that 
mechanism may break down at any time. 

As we get into an emergency here again, where gasoline and rubber 
tires are critical, we need telephones, because a lot of trips can be 
saved if there are telephones in the rural areas. Our telephone com- 
mittee and resolutions committee, working together, recommended 
and passed a resolution at our meeting in Cleveland requesting 
appropriations in the amount of $75 million for rural telephones. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Were they aware of what the budget had done at 
the time they made that recommendation? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes; they were, Mr. Andersen. That was only 3 
weeks ago, and I can tell vou, too, they were not feeling a bit good 
about the fact, as they understood it, that the Bureau of the Budget 
had originally cut out the telephone program completely. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. The convention then really placed more stress at 
this time on the extension proportionately of the telephones than 
they did of the REA itself, did they not? 

Mr. Exuis. Proportionately, I guess, I would say so. Of course, 
the fact that a relatively small percent of the farmers have telephones 
at all by comparison with the relatively high percent who have 
electricity no doubt entered into that. But they did place great 
stress on the fact that this telephone program should move ahead 
at this time. While they took no action on this point, I think it is 
not amiss to be aware of this possibility, too—that should we find 
ourselves, and of course we all pray that we wouldn’t, in an atomic 
war, there may be very strong reasons for having telephones in rural 
areas. 

Now I should like to say a few words about the administrative 
funds. We are not asking any more funds for REA administrative 
purposes than are requested by the Bureau of the Budget; we are on 
the Solicitor’s Office. On administrative funds, the request, as you 
know, is eight and a half million, broken down as $7,000,000 plus for 
electrification, $1,400,000 for telephones. We would point out that 
in 1942, when we had a $100 million lending program, and when the 
cumulative total of loans was $460 million, REA had 940 employees, 
which is a substantial percentage of the present number. Twenty- 
four percent of our people stated in their questionnaires that they need 
more assistance from REA in the field than they are now getting. 
Twenty-two percent stated that they need more assistance, and that 
is based on the service they get on loan applications, in Washington. 

Now the loan program has gone to better than $2 billion, and I 
believe that this request for administrative funds is conservative. 
The Solicitor’s office is a problem again. Some of the work in the 
Solicitor’s office is bogging down again. The request, as I under- 
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stand it, is for $690,000, or a reduction of slightly less than $2,000 com- 
pared with the fiscal 1951 funds. That calls for 96 positions in that 
part of the Solicitor’s office assigned to the legal work of REA and rural 
telephones. In 1946, when our program was far smaller than it is 
now, when there was a cumulative total of only $465 million in loans, 
there were 96 positions in the Solicitor’s office. We are not qualified 
to suggest a figure for such funds. We think you can get that much 
better from the Solicitor’s office or from someone in Agriculture, but 
we would urgently suggest your consideration of some increase in the 
Solicitor’s office. Our only interest, of course, is to get these loans and 
get the other work serviced. 

Over the past year, there have been a number of lawsuits filed to 
interfere with our program in some States. There are more and more 
commission battles that need attention from the Solicitor’s office. 

The rural telephone program, of course, is a great new undertaking 
in itself. Those fellows are pioneering a new field and it is pretty 
rugged in some States. 

I want to confirm Mr. Seybold’s request as indicating the feeling 
of our people for continuous farm electrification and research. This 
committee for 2 or 3 years has appropriated more funds than the 
Bureau of the Budget requested for farm electrification research. We 
think that we are on the threshhold of a completely new electric age 
in rural America. Recently a Mr. Moberg from Sweden was in our 
office. He is from the Department of Agriculture in Sweden. He 
visited some of our rural electric systems. He told us that in his 
opinion in Sweden where the standard of living is very comparable to 
that of rural America the average use of electricity is perhaps twice 
what it is on the average farm in this country. The Swedish people 
have had it longer, of course. They built their rural electric systems 
mostly beginning in World War I. When they couldn’t get fuels in 
Sweden from other countries, they harnessed their rivers. They have 
had it a lot longer and they use it a lot more. 

We think that is true in America, that we are just on the threshhold 
of great new developments in the use of electricity in rural America. 
We would like very much to see this farm electrification research 
continued. It is not done, as you know, by REA. It is done by the 
Farm Electrification Division of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istrztion. 

In conclusion, I would mention to the committee that not only 
are farmers throughout America using electricity to increase the 
production, the preservation and the processing of food and fiber so 
much needed in this emergency, but they are also serving several 
hundred small rural industries located throughout their systems. 
These may be alfalfa plants, alfalfa driers, canning factories, cotton 
gins, just about everything one can imagine that would naturally 
rrow up in rural areas, and they are also serving a number of Military 
{stablishments throughout the country, including radar stations 
across the northern tier of the country. 

I again want to thank this committee for its generous consideration 
of the rural electrification program in the past and again urge you 
to give consideration to the requests of the rural electric systems 
themselves, as stated by us as best we could here today. 

Mr. Stigter. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. Are there any questions? 

Mr. AnperseNn. I think we have had a good picture presented, 
Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 
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: Mr. Horan. What do you think of decentralizing the Administra- 
tion! 

Mr. Exuts. That is a pretty tough question for us, Mr. Horan, 
because our people in some sections, in your section of the Northwest, 
have advocated decentralized offices in some parts of the country. 
REA has a greater decentralization, perhaps, than many agencies. 
Sometime back we made a check on that. I would like to ask one of 
the gentlemen who is here with me or in our office—I think one of 
eng did the work—if he knows how many REA employees are in the 

eld. 

Mr. Grorce Goss (NRECA). We did make such a study, Mr. 
Ellis, but I don’t recall the findings right now. 

Mr. Ettts. I will be glad to put that in. 

Mr. Horan. That is all right. I am just seeking information, 
because while they are in the field, they don’t have the authority to 
act, and consequently, some of my people have to come back here, 
and it is a long distance, and, of course, it is REA money they have 
to spend—I don’t think they should have to spend it unless abso- 
lutely necessary. There is no point to a man coming here when 
somebody out there is perfectly capable of making decisions, and 
these people are responsible for it, if you give them the green light. 

How many REA’s have two-way telephone in their equipment? 

Mr. Exuis. Two-way radio communication? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuarues A. Ropinson (NRECA). I wouldn’t want to hazard 
a guess, but I will be glad to look it up and furnish you the information. 

Mr. Exuis. Would you say a third of them? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Robinson here is an engineer with our office who 
works with the communications people. 

Mr. Horan. I think they ought to have it. 

Mr. Extis. Yes, Mr. Horan, we think so, too. We had an example 
in a State commission hearing. The power company stated that they 
did not believe in the two-way communication, that it was just a 
waste of funds, that it was expensive and not justified. Our people, 
on the contrary, feel that the demands of their people for adequate, 
continuous service are so great, the needs are so great, that the two- 
way communication not only is a money-saver, but that it is absolutely 
necessary from a service standpoint. 

Now this thing happens: You have a storm. That is when your 
lines go out the most. You send a truck out maybe 50 miles, maybe 
100 miles, to fix that. The boys get in the truck and drive over there 
and then all the way back to the office, and, if they have no radio 
communication with the office, only to get back there and find that 
maybe within 15 miles of where they were is other damage. Some of 
our systems now are building these two-way communication systems. 
Our co-ops are building the two-way communication systems, not only 
for communication as between the truck and the office, but also as 
between truck and truck. 

Mr. Srysoup. I can verify that statement in my own project. I 
believe it is very profitable to have the two-way communication. It 
is just one of the necessary things we have got to have in an efficient 
electric system; there is no question about it. 

Mr. Horan. That is all the questions I have. 
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Mr. Stricter. Well, thank you again, Mr. Ellis, very much, and 


you, Mr. Seybold. We appreciate your coming before our committee 
very much. 


ScuooL Luncu PrRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


WALTER J. MASON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Sricuer. Our next witness is Mr. Walter J. Mason, member, 
national legislative committee, of the American Federation of Labor. 
We will be glad to hear your statement at this time, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. For a number of years, the American Federation of 
Labor has expressed its real interest in the educational, health, and 
welfare programs of our Nation’s children. 

The high rate of rejection for military service in the last war called 
our attention to the need of a national policy under which American 
children should not be permitted to grow up with physical or mental 
defects which could be prevented or corrected in childhood. There 
is no national asset worth more to us than the children of the Nation, 
and we cannot afford to continue the economic and social waste 
caused primarily because of poor nutrition, causing greater suscepti- 
bility to disease and consequent impairment of health. As a national 
security measure, it is our duty to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the Nation’s children by encouraging them to eat more nutritious 
food. 

In 1946, the American Federation of Labor strongly supported 
the enactment of the National School Lunch Act. Again, this year, 
we urge the necessity of an increase in the appropriation, financing 
the school-lunch program so that a larger percentage of our schoo 
children can benefit from the services available under this program. 

At its annual convention in 1948, in voicing its support of an 
increase in funds and expanded facilities for the program, the con- 
vention stated: 

The cooperative Federal-State-community lunch program, provided for under 
the National School Lunch Act of 1946, makes possible nutritious, hot food for 
all children so that no discrimination is attached. These lunches make all the 
difference in the world in physical and mental vigor of students who are victims 
of hunger due to low income. as well as of those who are normal, growing children. 
School lunches are just as necessary to child health and development as other 
services, such as transportation, schoolbooks, medical examinations, etc., in fact, 
without the school-lunch program other services cannot fulfill their full functions. 

With the $83,500,000 appropriated for this purpose last year, the 
Department of Agriculture was able to aid the States in providing 
lunches for 3 out of every 10 of the children enrolled in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States and its Territories. 
Seven million, eight hundred and forty thousand, two hundred and 
fifty children participated in the program, or 28.5 percent of the 
total enrollment. One indication of the expansion of the facilities 
of the program is revealed in the fact that in 1947 services were 
extended to 6,016,129 children and in 1944 to 3,762,096. It is to be 
hoped that a much higher percentage of school children can be brought 
under this program, and this can i brought about primarily by an 
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increase in the Federal funds made available to the States for their 
school-lunch programs. 

Another factor that must be considered in the goal to extend school- 
lunch facilities is the increase in population in the United States as 
recorded by the census of 1950. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion reported a total of 27,525,345 children enrolled in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States and its Territories in 1947— 
48. Estimates based on the new census figures placed enrollment fig- 
ures for the United States at about 32,000,000 in 1951—52 and 
37,000,000 for 1954-55. This estimated jump in enrollment figures of 
close to 10,000,000 makes it even more necessary that Federal funds 
be increased proportionately to extend school-lunch benefits to the 
new school children. 

The total Federal expenditure for fiscal 1950 for the school-lunch 
program came to $120,000,000, with the purchase of $36,200,000 
worth of surplus commodities by the Department of Agriculture 
under their farm price-support program. These surplus foods are 
distributed to the States for use in their school-lunch programs. 
However, because of the present national emergency, surplus com- 
modities are no longer available in such quantity. Higher food 
prices lowers the amount of foodstuffs which must be bought by 
Agriculture, and consequently increases the amount which must be 
bought directly from Federal and State lunch funds. 

England has a similar program of this kind and appropriates 
$300,000,000 a year to this project. In other words, England, with 
one-third the population of this country, has been appropriating four 
times the amount that lias been spent by this country for our program. 

In view of the fact that Congress has appropriated funds for the 


relief of practically every country in the world during the past 8 or 
10 years, there should be no sound reason why we should not appro- 
priate sufficient funds to extend this progream to all of our schools 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Stricter. We thank you, Mr. Mason, for coming before our 
committee. 


Fripay, Marcu 9, 1951. 


SaLe OF IRRIGATION EXPERIMENT SraTION AT Barp, Catip. 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sticter. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us our able colleague, Mr. Phillips, of California. 
We will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiuurps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will make this short, 
partly for your sake and partly because we are marking up about a 
dozen agencies in our subcommittee downstairs. 

In referring to the bill for fiscal 1949 and your report, there was in 
that report this sentence, which I now read you: 

The committee has included a provision authorizing the sale of the irrigation ex- 


periment station at Bard, Calif., and making available the proceeds of such sale for 
the establishment and equipment of a similar station at or near Brawley, Calif. 
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The members of the committee will remember that what happened 
was that a proposal was made, and I had a great deal of pleasure in 
helping work it up, that we should eliminate some of the experimental 
work done in that general area; that we should do away, too, with one 
station and one field, that is, one area which had no improvement and 
confine the work which the Department was intending to develop at 
other places, confine it to a station which would be devoted to irrigated 
agriculture, and I would like to say that the whole area is interested 
and very appreciative of what this committee has done to make a 
splendid station possible and a splendid program. 

Now, in the course of the negotiations for this, in which you will 
remember also that the farmers of the area raised something like 
$100,000 in cash to purchase the best possible land and give it to the 
Department of Agriculture, you put that in the appropriation bill and 
the Legislative Committee passed House Joint Resolution 354, which 
had with it Report No. 1579. 

The Legislative Committee resolution said, “The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed upon such terms as he may 
determine to sell the irrigation experiment station of the Department 
of Agriculture at Bard, Calif.’”’ I emphasize the fact that it says, 
“upon such conditions as he may determine.’’ Your report which was 
1579 also covers the point. 

There was no question in anybody’s mind, and today there is no 
real question in anybody’s mind of what was intended in the matter. 
It was sold to a private owner, that is to say, an individual farmer, and 
the money derived was used to buy the new land and good land for 
the experiment station, and in addition to that, the farmers bought 
additional land which they hold but the use of which is entirely con- 
trolled by the Department of Agriculture. 

1 thought it was a splendid idea, a splendid example of cooperation 
and might well serve as a precedent for some other parts of the country. 

Now, the matter having been put in escrow, it staved there about 
6 months while everybody was contacted to see if they had any 
limitations or any restrictions they wanted placed upon the land. The 
only people to say anything were the Department of the Interior and 
I think Agriculture, which laid upon it the customary restrictions for 
passage of pipelines or power lines or anything like that. It was about 
to be released from escrow. The title company had given a guaranty 
of title to the new owner. Everything was completed, when the 
Department of Interior came up with the request that this committee 
indicate by a resolution that it was the intention of Congress to author- 
ize the conveyance or transfer, and then describes it, with a paid-up 
water right; in other words, that the water went with the land. 

Now it is purely a technicality, because I think the attorneys will 
tell you that you couldn’t separate the water from the land, that it is 
just a question of this being not a piece of property in private owner- 
ship before, but having been in public ownership before and the De- 
partment of the Interior having built the ditches and put the water 
upon it—and I may say that the Interior Department is presently 
supplying water. They haven’t stopped any, because this is a tech- 
nicality. They haven’t stopped any water, and the owner is leveling 
his land and going ahead with his work. 

The attorneys for the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior were in my office this morning and they prepared 
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this resolution. Agriculture has already given a deed to the land. 
Interior says, “If you don’t pass this resolution, so we will know that 
the intent of the Congress was this, then sometime in the future some- 
body might say to the Interior Department, ‘Well, why didn’t you 
collect for whatever is on our books as against that land for the 
construction work.’”’ 

Remember, please, no private party owes this. If anybody owed it, 
it would be the Department of Agriculture owing it to the Department 
of the Interior, something like that. So it would be purely a book trans- 
action, purely an accounting work. This memorandum was written 
by the attorney for Interior, and this is the way it reads, and I quote: 

Be it resolved, That it was the intention of the Congress in authorizing the 
conveyance or transfer of the Bard Agricultural Experiment Station at Bard, 
Calif., under Public Law 712, Eightieth Congress, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was to make the conveyance or transfer with a paid-up water right and the Bureau 
of Reclamation was to be relieved of collecting any construction charges assessed 
against the Bard Station. 

Then it describes it as southwest quarter of section 4, township 16, 
south range 23, east of the San Bernardino meridian of California. 

Mr. Horan. John, is it your intention we should put a proviso in 
our bill or include it in the report? 

Mr. Purtures. I think that, first of all, your committee would, 
just by action here at this table, adopt this resolution, that that is 
enough, that then you would notify the attorney for Agriculture this 
afternoon by phone, or tomorrow, or whenever you want to do it, as 
quickly as possible, because this man is now out on his land getting 
ready to plant his crop, and he wants to know whether he has got a 
clouded title or not or has to go to court to clear it; then the attorney 
for Agriculture, who is very anxious for you to do this, will then 
notify the attorney for Interior; Interior will then notify the Yuma 
station or the Bureau of Reclamation, and it will be all over, but I 
think it could go further than that, if I may add, and this was what 
was in your mind, that if now we have this on the record in the hear- 
ings, if you would then make a note also in the hearings, perhaps, that 
you had adopted this, or that if you would in your report say that you 
had adopted a resolution saying that this was the intent of the bill—— 

Mr. Horan. The counsel made the sale of the Bard property? 

Mr. Puiturps. That is right—and then sometime in the future any- 
body wanting to look back on it has the citation in the record. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I think that is entirely in line with our 
intention with this property, and if you want to wait until Mr. 
Whitten comes back ) 

Mr. Putuurps. I can prove to you it was, because the appraisal was 
made by the FBI for the Departments, and they appraised it on the 
basis which very obviously intended the inclusion. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Wouldn’t it be better if we had the full subcom- 
mittee to act on the resolution? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Yes, but what I mean is the land is desert land unless 
you put water on it, and it has very little value, and when you make 
an appraisal of $40,000, why, you need the land with the water. 
There is about 140 acres involved. 

Mr. Horan. It was our intention that that property at Bard should 
be liquidated and the values that could be gotten that way be applied 
at the Brawley station. 
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Mr. Putuures. That is right, and they were. 

Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you, Congressman Phillips. As soon as we 
have a full committee, we will take some action on it. 


Forest ServicE ProGRaM 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Sticier. We are glad to welcome another one of our colleagues, 
Congressman John Wood, from the great State of Georgia. Mr. 
Wood, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

You will recall that the President in his Economic Report says— 
that total productivity of the Nation must be increased 25 percent in 5 years. 


To do this, he says— 


We have, despite some shortages, bountiful natural resources. 


Then— 


The handling of our natural resources is a vital aspect of the defense problem. 
Many projects must be canceled or deferred, but those necessary for defense and 
essential civilian needs must go forward. If we allow our agricultural and range 
lands and our forests to deteriorate, and if we misuse critical resources, we shall 
become weaker each year instead of stronger. 

As the President says, the strength of the Nation is measured in 
large part by the strength of its resources. I am fully aware that our 
financial resources are highly important and must be conserved. 
But so, too, must our natural resources. For that reason, I urge the 
committee to continue to give your strong support to selected forestry 
items in the appropriation bill. Specifically: 

The national forests contain, I understand, one-third of the re- 
maining standing saw timber in the United States. Some 10 million 
head of livestock graze on these areas. They include the headwaters 
of most of our important rivers and streams with their great value for 
power production and irrigation and their great possibilities for disaster 
in the form of floods. The extent of their other resources is also, as 
you know, tremendous. 

Receipts to the Treasury from national forest timber sales and other 
uses will apparently exceed $50 million this year. The demand 
for lumber, pulpwood, and other forest products seems to be insatiable. 
The increase of $2,785,000 requested in the budget for national forest 
activities seems, therefore, to be fully justified. As you know, 
$1,000,000 of it is for fire protection and practically all of the balance 
is for increasing the timber sale business. The returns to the Treasury 
will be much greater than the appropriation. That seems like an 
excellent business deal, as well as adding to the strength of this 
wonderful natural resource. 

Also, because of the great need for additional lumber and pulp 
supplies, I urge you to prove the increased appropriation of $7,000,000 
in the regular budget, plus $5,000,000 in the recent supplemental 
budget, for forest development access roads. Great areas of national 
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forest timber are now standing idle. They are deteriorating because 
many of the trees are too old to withstand the constant storms and 
other hazards common to mountainous areas. Not only should that 
waste be prevented, but the timber should be made available for our 
urgent needs. Again, the appropriation would eventually be returned 
manyfold to the Treasury in the form of increased receipts. 

The budget includes small increases for research in forest-fire con- 
trol, $35,000; for experimental forest and ranges, $48,400; and for the 
forest survey, $50,000. Over the anen this committee has given 
strong support to forest research. do not believe, therefore, I need 
to tell you how strongly these ae increases are justified. In my 
judgment, since the strength of our resources depends in such large 
part on adequate research concerning them, a much larger increase for 
forest research should be provided. 

Forest fire cooperation with the States and cooperation with the 
States in forest management have been allowed no increases in the 
budget. As you know, around 70 million acres of privately owned 
lands, mostly in the South, are still without adequate forest fire pro- 
tection. The present day authorization made by Congress for this 
fire control work is $15 million. It seems elementary that further 
progress should be made in getting all our forest lands under some 
kind of protection. I hope, therefore, you will go beyond the budget 
in providing funds for this type of work. 

I appreciate what this committee is up against in trying to balance 
our financial budget. Please keep in mind, therefore, that the total 
of increases I have asked for here will be much more than offset by 
the increased receipts to the Treasury, plus the increased values of 
our resources which will result from needed additional fire protection. 

Mr. Strigter. Thank you very much, Congressman Wood. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You have made a very good statement. 

Mr. Woop. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
and I apprecite your courtesy. 


Forest CONSERVATION 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Stricter. Our next witness is our colleague, Congressman 
Talle, of lowa. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Tatue. Mr. Chairman, it has been my pleasure and privilege 
to appear before this distinguished committee a number of times in 
recent years in support of appropriations for forest conservation. 
That is my purpose again today. 

With respect to State and private forest cooperation, in the past 
two Congresses, I have cosponsored legislation that strengthened the 
cooperative Federal-State forestry programs. Iowa does not boast 
the extensive forested areas that some of the Southern and Western 
States enjoy, but we do have more than 2,000,000 acres of productive 
timberland, largely owned by farmers and other small landholders. 
And we in Iowa have become increasingly aware that proper manage- 
ment, selective tree planting, forestry education, and fire protection 
are essential in maintaining the productivity of our woodlands. 





We now have five farm foresters employed in my State. I have 
followed their progress closely, and I may report that they are render- 
ing a real service to the small woodland owners. I urge the com- 
mittee to give full consideration to the splendid work of the farm 
foresters. By increasing the flow of forest products, they are making 
a significant contribution to the defense effort. 

Because of the national emergency, Mr. Chairman, the protection 
of our timber resources against destruction by fire is especially im- 
portant. The Clarke-MeNary Act, as amended, contains a $15 
million authorization for the Federal-State cooperative fire program 
in the next fiscal year. In view of the steadily rising costs of fire- 
fighting equipment and materials, I believe the committee should give 
serious consideration to appropriating the full amount of the existing 
authorization. An adequately financed fire-control program will 
benefit the Nation as a whole, and certainly the State forestry depart- 
ments are cooperating wholeheartedly in the program. Last year, 
for example, the State of lowa spent $12,000 as compared to a Federal 
contribution of $9,800 in protecting State-owned and private forest 
lands against fire. 

With regard to national forest fire protection, of course, fire control 
is just as important in our national forests as on State and private 
lands. Consequently, I strongly recommend an adequate appro- 
priation to protect our national forests, and I want to direct the 
committee’s attention to the fact that forest fire protection is espe- 
cially important in time of war because of the very serious threat of 
sabotage. Every time we save an acre of public timber from de- 
struction by fire, we are saving a resource that not only contributes 
to the defense effort but is a source of income to the Federal Treasury. 

Now, a word about national forest timber use. In this connection, I 
should like to point out that the Federal Treasury is already benefiting 
to the extent. of some $40 million annually by the sale of timber from 
our national forests. And bearing in mind the urgent need for a steady 
flow of forest products in defense industries, it is my considered judg- 
ment that timber sales from our national forests should be maintained 
at the highest possible level consistent with good forest management. 

Now, a word about forest development roads and trails. As a 
matter of fact, lumber experts have informed me that the yearly 
income to the Federal Treasury from sales of public timber could be 
increased by $20 million if roads were constructed into national forest 
areas now inaccessible. The committee would do well to explore the 
feasibility of providing funds for building such access roads. Money 
so appropriated would be an investment in America’s future, and a 
profitable investment at that from the standpoint of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, on other occasions I have come before the committee 
in support of various forestry programs. This year, in particular, I 
urge special attention to the budget items for farm forestry, fire control, 
and access roads. These are vital conservation programs, in my 
opinion, and the wise conservation of our natural resources was never 
of more urgent importance to the welfare of the Nation. 

Thank you for this opportunity of appearing before your committee. 

Mr. Sticgter. Thank you, Mr. Talle. That is an excellent state- 
ment. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Congressman, you always make worth-while 
statements when you appear before this subcommittee. 
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Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Andersen; it is a mighty fine committee 
to appear before. 


r. Stricter. We only wish we could give you everything you ask 


for. 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Talle, you have used the figure of a $20 million 
increase in timber sales. That is based upon the expected impli- 
mentation of the authorized program that Congress passed and the 
presumed increasing of the over-all cut from around 4 to around 
6 billion board feet a year? , 

Mr. Taue. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Which would yield, roughly, about $20 million, at an 
average of $10 a thousand stumpage? 

Mr. Taiz. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. That will be, I imagine, gone into quite fully by the 
Department when this access roads supplemental request is before us. 

Mr. Tate. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. While there has been some discussion about the 
forestry items in this committee, I am sure that we will give it very 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Tautize. Thank you. I wouldn’t advocate overcutting, but I 
don't think we should do less than we can do profitably under con- 
ditions of good management. 

Mr. Horan. The whole merit to any case for access roads is to 
open up the forests in the remoter areas not now being logged in order 
to enable the selective cutting or other wise forestry. Sometimes it is 
wise to have block cutting and to require reforestation. In that way, 
we do salvage the national forests. We do more than that. We 
oper it up to recreation and also the presence of road crews which, we 
have found in the national forests, provides about the only available 
fire-fighting crews that you can get during the summer months, when 
the danger of forest fires is imminent. In addition to that, the 
presence of pouty of access roads makes the fighting of forest fires 


much easier by presenting a pattern of accessibility to all the national 
forests. 


Mr. Tauue. Very definitely. 

Mr. AnpEersEN. Mr. Horan, I believe you have figures as to the 
total in access roads necessary annually to get the maximum out of 
the forests? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, I have. It is a matter of record that when we 
abandoned the passing on the forest highways and turned it over to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, as has appeared already in the record, 
the amount spent on forest highways has jumped considerably. How- 
ever, I am not recommending that this committee lose its jurisdiction 
over this item. 

Mr. Stieter. Thank you very much. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM FOR BuRLEY ToBacco GROWERS 


WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Stricter. Our next witness is our colleague, Congressman 
Underwood, of Kentucky. We are pleased to have you with us. 
Mr. Unprerwoop. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Berry here is the vice president and general counsel of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association of Kentucky. 

I think it is known as one of the big agricultural cooperativs, with 
some 250,000 members in five to eight States. 

Mr. Berry has been with the organization since 1933, when it was 
first organized. I know he is the editor of a newspaper in the center 
of an > ape section where the farm program has worked mag- 
nificently in regard to tobacco. 

I do not know what Mr. Berry’s other shortcomings may be, and 
some of the other things no doubt have been very successful also. 

But it has worked all right. It is well managed. I would not say 
it has made a profit to the Government, but they returned money to 
ie everernet, They never lost money. Everybody is satisfied 
with it. 

The threat to the program, it is an essential part of the entire 
activities of the farm program as it relates to tobacco. That is what 
we are very much concerned about now. 

I do not know whether or not the steps that have been taken or 
proposed would be harmful to that. 

Mr. Berry could tell from the language of it better than I could. 
I know one thing, however, that if we get any one of these Government 
programs properly, we had better let it alone and not go to tinkering 
with it, particularly when it is making money. We have very few of 
them that have been managed as ably as this one has been. 


Forest Service PRoGRAMS 


WITNESS 


PERRY H. MERRILL, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. Sticiter. Our next witness is Mr. Merrill, president of the 
Association of State Foresters. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are representing the respective States and their interests. 

From our deliberations held last fall at our meeting in Utah and 
studies which we have made since then, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that there are certain funds that are needed to do the job that is 
ahead of us, not only in forest-fire prevention, but in the cooperative 
management of our private forests which includes, of course, the pro- 
duction of nursery stock to replenish these waste areas. 

The figure that we have arrived at, figuring on the 25 to 30 percent 
increase Over a year ago, is about $13 million which we feel needed 
from the Federal standpoint for forest-fire cooperation, and in the 
field of forest management, about a million dollars, and about $500,000 
in the production of nursery stock. Mr. Kaylor, who will follow me, 
will touch in more detail on the subject of forest-fire prevention. In 
the next few minutes, I want to speak a little bit about the conserva- 
tion and management of our forests. 

As you probably well appreciate, most all wealth springs from the 
soil, whether it be grasses or another type of fiber, from wood, and at 
the present time the amount of lumber that is on sticks around is 
much less than it was at the outbreak of World War II, and the use 
of it is increasing much more rapidly, though there is a decrease in 
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housing, and there is a greater need and a greater demand from the 
landowners for the type of assistance that is given to them in making 
and marketing their product and assisting the small mills in the 
the problems that they have. If something isn’t continued and done 
when it should be done, why, the result is a very definite loss to our 
economic stability. If we are going to have wood, which everyone 
concedes is quite necessary, as was shown in World War II, where 
we used much more of it than we did in World War I, we have got to 
step forward a little bit faster than we have in the past in order to 
have a supply of these materials. 

Now the States themselves in this cooperative plan will be putting 
up this year about $1,000,000 in this project and in another year the 
indications are that the amount the States will be spending will be a 
little bit more, because of the demands that are being made for this 
tvpe of service. 

I realize that you have just so much cloth to make suits out of, and 
it is up to this Congress to determine who is going to wear the suits 
and where, but I think in your deliberations that you will feel that 
if we are going to have cellulose to use in this war effort which we are 
in, and which appears to some of us and probably to you, too, to be 
way beyond perhaps what we have had before, we have got to conserve 
these natural resources or that it may be the end rather than a shortage 
of something else. The Europeans, even Russia, are making great 
strides in this field of conservation, along with their other war efforts, 
in reforestation, because they realize this same thing, that this basic 
resource of ours must be protected and developed. 

I do not know as I want to go into any details on all of this. You 
may have some questions on it when Mr. Kaylor is done or when I 
am concluded here. 

Mr. Stricter. Are there any questions? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No. 

Mr. Stricter. Thank you very much, Mr. Merrill. 

At this time, we will be glad to hear from Mr. Kaylor. 


Forrest Service ProGRAM 


WITNESS 


JOSEPH KAYLOR, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. Kaytor. Gentlemen, we are faced with a very difficult situation 
in the 44 States where we have forest-fire problems. For a number of 
years, we have been educating folks on the danger of fire. We carry 
on, we believe, a very successful forest-fire prevention campaign, work- 
ing with both Federal and State agencies. The people have cooper- 
ated remarkably well in stopping a very serious loss to our resources, 
but today we are threatened with a new resource hazard and it hinges 
on the use of these exhibits that I have here, which are not only a 
threat to our forest resource, but a threat to life and property. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am to continue for the next few minutes, I would 
like to have this off the record. 

Mr. Stricter. Very well, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Kaytor. We are concerned about holding the line just as much 
as any taxpayer and just as much as any other public servant. We 
are concerned with the cost of doing the job of intensification, of 
meeting the increased demands on our personnel through spending 
more time and more effort on the job. Instead of it being an 8-hour-a- 
day job, we say to our men this is going to be a 24-hour-a-day job, and 
in order to do that, we have got to compensate them for it or we have 
to give them more mechanization to do the job, and that mechaniza- 
tion, gentlemen, is what costs money. Ofttimes that machine that we 
use may do the work of 50 men. We have converted small tractors. 
Take the airborne tractors that were used during World War II. 
Put a plow in front and that machine will do the work of 50 men in 
fighting a fire, and do it very effectively. That is what I am speaking 
for here today. 

We are in the midst of this job of trying to protect a valuable re- 
source that is much needed, and it is disappearing to the point where 
we have knowledge that unless we protect this resource, it is going to 
affect our industrial water supply, our surface water supply, and I 
believe you men are familiar with that set-up. A great many of our 
cities are dependent upon adequate watersheds. The stream that is 
back in the hills; it is wooded, heavily wooded, and we have got to 
give that intensive protection or else end up in the summertime with 
a shortage of water, and that applies to every section of this country. 

Now as to the cost of this forest-fire-control program, we feel that 
we are faced with not just a 10 percent, which you might say was the 
difference between the 1950 and the 1951 costs, but we are faced with 
a 25 to 30 percent greater cost, which is reflected in wages and in the 
cost of equipment. Thank you. 

Mr. Stricter. You made a very excellent statement, Mr. Kaylor, 
and I thank you very much for your appearance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It has been a very interesting exhibition, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Horan. With regard to civilian defense, that is primarily 
directed to the protection of civilians rather than properties in the 
public lands or in the national forests. 

Mr. Kaytor. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. It is directed to residential areas particularly. 

Mr. Kaytor. In part, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. And defense plants. 

Mr. Kaytor. Well, under the present program of civilian defense, 
it is along the lines of protection of areas surrounding cities and 
towns, so that when we get into the protection of forests or wild 
lands, there is really only one agency responsible for that and that 
is the Forestry Agency, whether it is the Federal or State. We are 
working very closely with the United States Forest Service in co- 
ordinating all of our activities. We have standardization of equip- 
ment in order that we will avoid having another fire like in Maine, 
where we get there on the firing line and we find that the hose 
couplings wouldn’t fit. We have had that worked out. 

Mr. Merrill represents the New England Forest Fire Protection 
Compact, where the States have gotten together, Mr. Stigler. They 
have agreed that the States will help each other in fire emergencies 
too big for one State to handle alone. 

Mr. Stricter. That is very commendable. 
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Mr. Merrit. I am meeting with the Premier of New Brunswick 
and also in Quebec to discuss this Northeastern Forest Fire Compact, 
through which the Federal Government gave us authority to get adjac- 
ent Canadian provinces into this cooperative picture. There are many 
fires near the border and we can’t legally go over the border line and 
stop some fires just across the line, say, in Quebec that are coming into 
Vermont or New Hampshire or from New Brunswick. So, as Mr. 
Kaylor said, this entire Northeastern Fire Compact is laid out for 
really efficient detection and suppression of forest fires. We are going 
to extra costs right now on that, so that we can send a group of men, 
say, from Vermont into Maine in case they get a conflagration or from 
New York into Connecticut. And as you mentioned, it is the same 
with the equipment, which can be interchanged, and we have one man 
heading that up jointly. We are working with air patrol for the detec- 
tion of fires. So I think we are getting quite efficient use of equipment. 

Another point I want to mention is this forest-management assist- 
ance work. During the last war, it was necessary for Congress to set 
up a separate organization called—I forget what the full words are 
when you begin to speak of alphabets—but today in many of our 
States under the Cooperative Forest Management Act, we have a 
force of men already available working in the States on this coopera- 
tive project of forest management who can, if the need arises, get more 
timber put out and assist small-mill owners. You have here an or- 
ganization that is allset up. IJ am just leaving that — with you, 


if that discussion comes up, that there is that possibility, without 


duplicating effort, to use an organization that already is in existence. 
Mr. Stricter. How long does it take to train men? 
Mr. Merriu. To train a man just to fight fire? 


Mr. Srieuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merritt. Well, with us, we have used national guard com- 
panies in lots of places where there is a sparse population, maybe in 
some of these wooded towns, there aren’t over 20 able-bodied men, 
and the only help you can get is a guard company. Of course, many 
of our guard companies are gone, now. We can teach those fellows in 
about three different times, three evenings, we’ll say, for the proper 
use of tools, and with this money that we set up cooperatively, we 
furnish fire tools to these guard companies. So that, to answer it 
directly, about three evenings or 2 or 3 hours each, we can get a fellow 
so that he can do a good job on the fire line. He knows his fire tool, 
how to use it; he knows his position on the line in the fire. Then we 
are going further in this training. If you have got a big fire going, 
you have got to have a boss over that fire, and our training is identical 
in all of our northeastern States, so that we can lend crew leaders to 
the other States. We will have quite a supply of those men. They 
are costing us now nothing other than the little time or expense of 
their attending these meetings, training for the work. Now we' are 
starting in to train these men, and all down through the line, that is 
what we are doing in the northeast, very intensive training, and I 
think it will show a reflection in loss by forest fires. 

Mr. Sticier. Well, thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, could I make one addition to that? 

Mr. Stiauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaytor. We are more gravely concerned about training the 
leaders. We have to spend years in training the top leaders, and say, 
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on a county basis, our assistant leaders. So what we are doing now is 
Fer 6 months to a year in preparing men for leadership and that 
is what I was trying to answer in Mr. Andersen’s question. We have 
- to foresee this job, Sesuais we are not going to be complacent and sit 
back without having trained leadership in a local community. Unless 
we do that we can’t call those guardsmen or local people into action 
in case of necessity. But our big plea here today is that we have to 
equip those fellows. We have got to have pumps and rakes and other 
hand tools, which we do not have now and which cost 100 percent over 
the original cost that we used to plan on. Where we had a hand fire 
pump that cost us $6.50 to $7.50 each, it now costs us $13.50 to $15 
apiece, and that increase has come just in the last couple of years. 
So we are trying to put this organization on its feet, ready for any 
action it may be called upon to do, but still we would be the coordinat- 
ing agency and working with all other State and national organiza- 
tions. We would be able to meet the challenge and be ready for it. 

Mr. Stieuter. All right, gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Mr. Merriuu. We thank you. 

Mr. Stricter. Our next witness is Mr. Allan B. Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Kline, we will be very glad to hear from you at this time. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


WITNESS 


ALLAN B. ELINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION 


Mr. Kune. First, I believe we can save time if I don’t read this 
prepared statement verbatim. You know who we are. We are the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. We have approximately 1,500,- 
000 farm-family members who have paid dues last year, and we cer- 
tainly are the representative farm organization in this country. 

Mr. Stieuer. For the record, you are president of the organization, 
aren’t you, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kune. I am president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Stigter. You may proceed any way you wish, Mr. Kline. 
We are mighty glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Kune. We have taken a little time to lay some of the back- 
ground for some of the things which we suggest, and I may as well 
state it orally rather than to read it; it will take less time. 

Many of the things we propose we regret it necessary to propose; 
but we are convinced that this has to be a time when we will pay the 
bill through pay-as-we-go taxes. Job 1 is getting the job down to 
where we can do it and get the bill down to where we can pay it; 
the other is over in the Ways and Means Committee, where we try to 
dig up the money. We are taxpayers, on the one hand; we are 
farmers on tne other, interested in these programs. 

We have included in the formal statement, which we wish to file 
and make a part of the record, a statement with regard to Govern- 
ment economy. We make the point not only that we have to really 
scrutinize carefully expenditures of every sort—including the necessity 
for expenditures and their timeliness—in other words the absolute 





essential nature of the expenditures in civilian activities of govern- 
ment. There isn’t any doubt in my mind but that in this period 
when we are trying to set up an enduring defense proposition with 
which we can outlast the opposition, we have to be careful about 
efficiency in defense, too. We just can’t afford to do some of the things 
which we might do if we were joined in a third world war and it 
was all encompassing. 

With regard to the question of whether there is something that can 
be done with regard to efficiency, we note the fact that many respon- 
sible Members of the Congress are of that-opinion, and we state it as 
our opinion, too. 

I should like to state the things which seem to us essential to con- 
trolling inflation, such as increased production, restraint of credit, 
encouragement of private savings, and every effort to induce the 
citizens to refrain from spending in a time of this sort, responsibility 
of the Federal Reserve in the matter of controlling money and credit 
in such a way that it is appropriate to the circumstances and to the 
controlling of inflation, and the fact that we have to pay the expenses 
and to get the bill down to where we can pay it. 

We come now to specific recommendations. It is on page 3, at 
the bottom of the page. We urge that Congress make a 20-percent 
reduction in the administrative expenses of the activities of govern- 
ment, including those in the Department of Agriculture, not directly 
connected with the national defense. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. On that point, Mr. Kline, practically every group 
that comes in before us hooks up or attempts to hook up with its 
request for funds the fact that they are an essential part of national 
defense. 

Mr. Kune. Our board of directors spent a whole day on this phase 
of the problem. As you know, in 1 day, you can’t get down to the 
details, but we have noted this point. There is a way in which you 
could twist almost any expenditure and say now this is a part of 
defense because, in the last anzlysis, you can say it affects the morale of 
the people who might get this appropriation. We mean real defense 
here, and we know that it requires a lot of discretion and that it is 
going to take a lot of courage on the part of this committee if the job 
is done so that it is effective. We intend to support an effective job. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I think you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Kuine. Now we make comments here with regard to some 
parts of the Federal budget which are included herein and which 
answers the point you have just suggested. The close of the first 
paragraph on page 4 is very significant to the attitude, wherein in 
every field of expenditure, national defense, foreign aid, veterans’ 
benefits, social security, health and welfare, natural resources, and 
so on, including agriculture, the possibility for economy through 
careful scrutiny by the Appropriations Committee is large. 

I will say again, we know that this will raise opposition at every 
point where the cuts are made, and we are prepared to support the 
committee in doing the job we think has to be done. 

We are not only farmers who benefit from farm programs, but we 
are taxpayers, and this time one of the major jobs is to get this bill 
down to where we can pay it, because we think we have to pay it. 
We make a point at the bottom of page 4 that we believe that, with 
the shortage of manpower which exists, we should give real consid- 
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eration to the reduction of pay-roll costs by reducing annual leave 
given Federal employees and by tightening up Federal sick leave 
privileges. From what we find out about what the actual practices 
are, it would seem that we almost make a special privilege of people 
who work for Government in the matter of the time allowed during 
the year when they just aren’t on the job. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There is no question about that, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Krirnz. I don’t know of any other line of industry or endeavor 
where people can accumulate or have the vacations, sick-leave time, 
as they can while in the employment of the Federal Government. One 
thing we do know is that farmers can’t do it and we don’t see any 
reason why we shouldn’t all be in this thing together and all work 
on the same basis, because all of us are challenged and we all are 
going to sink or swim together. 

Now on page 5, under the heading Agricultural Conservation and 
Use Program—lI may as well read the first paragraph: 

As an indication of the earnestness with which we approach the problem of 
reducing Government expenditures, we are recommending that the authorization 
for the 1952 agricultural conservation program be reduced from the budget 
recommendation of $285,000,000 to $150,000,000. Because of the advanced stages 
of development of the 1951 program, we do not. feel that commitments made 
should be interfered with. We call attention to the fact that our reecommenda- 
tion to the Congress for 1951 was for a $250,000,000 program as against the 
$285,000,000 appropriated. 

With respect to our recommendation of $150,000,000 for the 1952 
program, we reiterate our previous position that these funds be appor- 
tioned on the basis of need. 

This paragraph, if it is followed, will do quite a good deal to alleviate 
the impact on some of the more needy areas of cutting this appropria- 
tion from the recommended $285,000,000 to the $150,000,000. It is 
worthy of note that some of our States have suggested cutting it 
out as a means of trying to balance the budget. We also note that 
many of the better farming practices which have been fostered 
through this means are now recognized as good business. Farmers 
will follow them on their own. We look forward to a good, firm de- 
mand for high-quality agricultural produce. ‘This is the time to get 
off a subsidy basis wherever we can on this kind of a proposition and 
build it on a long-term basis. 

I state again that in making this cut, we think careful consideration 
must be given to using the money which is appropriated on the basis 
of need, putting it in the areas where the greatest need is. 

We are certain that the committee will be interested in our resolu- 
tion on adjustment programs in light of today’s situation as follows. 
This is, from our standpoint, a very significant statement of the atti- 
tude with regard to these programs during the emergency in which we 
find ourselves: 

Over the years the American Farm Bureau Federation has developed a long- 
range program to assure American agriculture of its proper place in the national 
and world economies. 

Among many other features, this program provides for the use of price-support 
and production-adjustment measures when necessary to prevent the collapse of 
agricultural prices. Details of our policy on these measures are set forth in our 
1949 resolution on “adjustment programs,’’ which we hereby reaffirm 

The main elements of our policy on price supports and production adjustments 
are embodied in existing law. This legislation has been wisely designed so that 
large portions of it become inoperative as the need for action under such provisions 
disappears. 
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In the year ahead (this is a resolution adopted last December for this year) the 
emphasis will be on increased production pom farm prices will be supported by the 
firm demand of a m»bilizing economy. Under such conditions, the need for price 
supports, acreage »llotments, and marketing quotas on certain commodities is 
greatly reduced. We believe that such programs should be suspended, as the 
law provides, and as conditions permit, but will insist that they be reactivated 
whenever the need for this type of program reappears. 

With regard to administrative expenses for acreage allotment and 
marketing quotas, we note simply that since these programs should 
be less in demand, there should be the possibility of cutting admin- 
istrative expenses with regard to them. I will make the formal 
statement part of the record and you will be free to study it. I 
think I need not go further into the details. 

Now the same sort of statement with regard to the administrative 
expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation should be made. It 
is a little uncertain how much they may have to do that is connected 
with the war effort more directly, with supplies which are considered 
part of strategic reserves and with their use and dispensation. We 
recommend, however, that the funds for their administration be held 
at not to exceed the $16,350,000 authorized for 1951. We note, 
however, the difficulty of being certain about this and do want the 
amount of money required to be available. We think, however, it 
might be done in a supplemental appropriation if the recommended 
figure isn’t adequate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is very difficult to conceive of a picture, Mr. 
Kline, as far as Commodity Credit Corporation is concerned today, 
where they will have, or should have, the work in fiscal 1952 that they 
have had in fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Kune. That would seem to us to be true. On the other hand, 
I understand that this amount was appropriated and they came in 
for a supplemental appropriation, I think, of about $4 million. We 
think you ought not to appropriate the whole amount for 1952. We 
said “not to exceed $16,350,000” for administrative expenses. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to give them all the money they need but 
no more, and with the picture as far as the price-support programs 
being practically nil in the coming year, I can’t see where they need 
the administrative funds that they have had in the past. As you 
say, if they do need more and can put up a good case for it, and ask 
for a little supplemental, Congress is always willing to do what is 
right by them. 

Mr. Kune. We have made it perfectly clear all the way through 
this statement that we want the minimum amount that will give 
efficient administration. 

Now there are considerable quantities of materials and reserves 
that are essential in the hands of Commodity Credit. The big expense 
is certainly in the accumulation of these reserves. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Take butter storage, for example. That problem 
is pretty near out of the window. 

Mr. Kune. Again, I believe, we understand each other and there 
is no difference of opinion in regard to the approach to this. 

Mr. Stricter. May I say here, commenting on your statement of 
“pay-as-you-go basis,” that strikes a very sympathetic cord in my 
heart. If there ever was a time when we need to do just that, I think 
it is now, if we are going to have a sound economy. 

Mr. Kune. Well, we are certainly convinced of it, and as tax- 
payers, we don’t like taxes any better than anybody else, but this 
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bill is going to be paid anyway. If we can get the bill down to where 
we can pay it, and pay it with taxes, then we avoid the inflation, and 
we are more afraid of inflation at this point than we are really of an 
olen gomecpbent and the necessary money out of our pockets to 
pay for it. 

To recapitulate, the reduction in funds for the agricultural conserva- 
tion and land resources program, administrative expenses and acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, and for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration price-support program afford opportunity for reductions in 
the Department of Agriculture well in excess of $150 million—$135 
million ACP reduction plus in excess of $15 million reduction in 
administrative expenses. 

We suggest in the last paragraph there that a study of these items, 
among others, caused the board of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to conclude that a saving of $30 million in the 
administrative expense of the Department of Agriculture should be 
the minimum goal in this economy effort. 

With regard to Federal Crop Insurance, we have had a resolution 
on the books for several years now suggesting that we ought to make 
a real effort to divide the experimental work as it relates to crop 
insurance from crop insurance as a long-range program. Any time 
we get into crop insurance as a long-range program, we should pay 
the administrative expenses out of the receipts of premiums on the 
crop insurance. So far, the administrative expenses have been paid 
by appropriation. 

Now what we say here is that within a 2-year period, that first the 
effort ought to be made now to get an actuarial basis on the record, or 
based on the record, in which we figure out the administrative costs 
and we begin a long-term sound sort of program. Second, that within 
2 years, we think the job ought to be accomplished, and that it is 
obvious that if it is accomplished, it will reduce appropriations, be- 
cause when we have a long-range insurance program, like any other 
insurance program, it will pay its own cost. 

We comment with regard to section 32 funds that they were pri- 
marily for the purpose as set up of being devoted principally to per- 
ishable and agricultural commodities and their products, and the law 
now provides that the funds shall continue to remain available until 
expended up to the amount of $300 million. 

We have also suggested that with regard to the cost of administering 
the International Damunaditey Agreement on Wheat, we believe that 
it ought to be set up where we can see it. A new wheat agreement will 
be along one of these days. We believe it would be sound to appro- 
priate for the wheat agreement what was required and leave section 
32 for the purposes for which it was set up. 

Now the only increase in appropriation we are recommending is in 
the next paragraph, rural telephone appropriation. Very briefly, we 
say that the improved rural telephone service is important to efficient 
farm and ranch operation. We recommend that the borrowing 
authorization in the 1952 budget for rural telephones be increased 
from $9 million to $19 million. This will still be subject, of course, to 
the matter of allocation of materials. There are involved strategic 
materials; we are fully aware of it. This was in the discussion, but if 
the allocations can be made, we think there is considerable efficiency 
which we lack, and living conditions which are much less desirable 
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than they ought to be, which we could have greatly improved by an 
extension of the rural telephone program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Kline, what has disturbed me in connection 
with the President’s budget on the agricultural chapter is that it 
seems that the picture has been made to look as low as possible 
through reduction in what we call loan funds, especially in regard to 
REA and telephones, and if we were to separate those entirely from 
the picture, we would probably find that there is additional personnel, 
administrative personnel, scattered throughout the organization. 
Now I have personally requested an absolute breskdown as to per- 
sonal services as to all such items all the way through the Department 
of Agriculture bill, so that we will really know what we are talking 
about when we come on to the floor of the House, but personally, | 
was shocked when I see the big bulk of the so-called decrease in the 
budget, as far as Agriculture is concerned, coming directly out of 
things which really are not appropriations, and I refer to the REA 
loan authorization as one of the telephone loans. Don’t you agree 
with me that the picture resembles that somewhat? ‘ 

Mr. Kune. I would like to comment on what you have said and 
that is that certainly if you are able to carry out the recommendation 
we make here of a 20 percent reduction in administrative expenses, then 
you are going to have to get down to brass tacks on the proposition 
you are talking about, that is, finding out where those are and what 
part of it is absolutely essential. However, efficiency can be put into 
the Department, which is essential; otherwise, we could damage 
ourselves quite unnecessarily by doing the sort of thing that we are 
recommending. 

We have another item on research and disease control affecting 
production. We have to give attention to diseases of plants and 
animals and especially those currently reducing production. There 
has been very serious damage by screw worms brought to our attention. 
We recommend the necessary funds for a research program for effective 
control. 

With regard to the tuberculosis control in animals, this program, 
as you know, is very well ahead in this country as compared to a great 
many other countries. We are suggesting that condemnation for 
slaughter allow a payment of an increase from the $25 per head for 
grade animals and $50 per head for purebred animals to $50 per head 
for grade animals and $75 per head for purebred animals. Condem- 
nations are getting very much less, but these are the old figures, based 
on prices a good many years ago. It is believed also that this increase 
in indemnity may reduce somewhat the expense incurred in tracing 
such disease to cattle, inasmuch as we understand that the incidence 
of tuberculosis among cattle has been very greatly reduced as a result 
of the eradication program. 

This concludes our statement. As I say, I have not read all of it, 
by any means, but it is all before you and available for your study. 
I would be happy to have any questions you would care to ask. 

Mr. Sricier. I notice in your prepared statement, Mr. Kline, you 
don’t advocate any reduction of funds in the Extension Service. 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Kune. If I had to pick out the one thing that in my 50 years 
of experience with agriculture, and I have been in actual work in 
agriculture, I had to pick out the one thing more responsible for our 
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progress in agriculture than any other one thing, and I was only given 
one choice, I would pick out agricultural education; and if again I had 
to pick out one phase of education and to leave out every other one, 
I would pick out the land-grant-college system; and if then I had to 
o down in the land-grant-college system and say what is it in the 
ast 25 years that has made this thing work so that the average farmer 
out here actually got hold of the best methods most quickly, I would 
piek out extension. While I am perfectly aware of the fact that some 
people say there is some kind of collusion between extension and the 
Farm Bureau, I am also prepared to defend the proposition that there 
is nothing such. It is merely that we believe this is the time when 
we shouldn’t cut the Extension Service—educational service to the 
farmers, because it is extraordinarily necessary. We need new methods. 
This is a good time to capitalize on what we know by applying all the 
research which has been done with regard to animal husbandry, soil 
management, new seeds, etc. Fertilizers are going to be scarce. We 
have got to use them efficiently. It doesn’t seem to me to make sense 
at all to cut the funds for education. They are relatively modest. 
w If you will go into the Department and look at these expenditures, 
you will find a lot of relatively new agencies that have come along, 
rendering various services clear down to the individual farmer, vastly 
expanded compared with the educational service. There are other 
advantages in educational things: which are truly significant as 
Government gets bigger, such as self-government, the individual 
responsibility as a citizen at the local level. This thing requires 
decentralization. We have a pattern in extension. It is decen- 
tralized. We make appropriations at the Federal level. We send 
grants-in-aid to the States. They are considerable. We add to them 
tax money at the State level, which is very considerable, and we have 
the program control and the personnel control in the hands of the 
people at the State and local level. This is a pattern which I think 
we can follow not only with safety but with very great profit, as we 
try to figure out how to operate big Government and continue self- 
government. 

Mr. Stiauer. I assume that you are familiar with the ‘Production 
guides program”’ that is proposed by PMA. They are asking for 
$20 million, which covers allotments on tobacco and peanuts, a small 
amount to liquidate cotton allotments, $10;800,000 for “Production 
guides,” and $4,000,000 for assistance to farmers. Would you care 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Kure. This “production guide” is a matter of efficient use of 
outlook material, breaking the national production down and getting 
them into the hands of individual farmers and trying to relate them 
to his production enterprises. I take it that is what you are talking 
about. 

Again, the Extension Service has had prepared outlook material for 
very many years; has conducted outlook schools. They take a look 
at the prospective demand situation, then at the prospective supply 
of various farm supplies, breeding stock and feed, in the case of live- 
stock products, or acreage available for planting in the case of cotton, 
and things of that sort. This material then goes out to the land- 

ant colleges, and they have held State meetings in the various 
States where they went over it with the leaders. They have then 
gone out to the county level, and the county agent has had outlook 
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meetings in local communities throughout the county. It is a thor- 
oughly effective thing. and a very good one. There is another ap- 
proach—that is to have this taken over and handled through the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. This more or less completely 
goes in the direction of supplanting the educational approach, where 
you get this thing in the farmer’s mind, and over on this other side 
you try to get it in his mind, but there has also been from time to time 
in the minds of some people the idea that you would finally tell him 
what to do, too, including analyzing his resources and dictating his 
procedures. 

As between these two approaches, | make up my mind rather 
easily. 1 think the first one is the better approach. We have never 
put the kind of money into advancing this thing through a strictly 
educational program that we have put into the other agencies in the 
last several years. 

Now, I haven’t studied the reorganization steps recently taken in as 
much detail as Mr. Hall has, and I would be happy to have him com- 
ment further, especially with regard to the details you asked on specific 
crops. 

Mr. Stricter. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hall. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


WITNESS 
H. F. HALL, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Stiaiter. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hauu. Our understanding is there will be acreage allotments 
and quotas on peanuts and. tobacco. Previously we asked that there 
be a measurement of cotton acreage this year, which, of course, will 
require some funds. We think, however, that that measurement will 
take place out of the 1951 funds; that is, those now currently avail- 
able. If that is true, then it would seem for 1952, on the premise we 
have been discussing there wouldn’t be anything but tobacco and pos- 
sibly peanuts that will require acreage allotments. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When Mr. Trigg came before this subcommittee, 
his main line of argument was they needed these additional funds to 
persuade the farmers to increase their production. I questioned Mr. 
Trigg rather thoroughly at that point. I asked him just how did he 
intend to help me as a farmer back in Minnesota if I had problems, as 
I do this spring, for example, in obtaining labor. What good was this 
expenditure going to do for me in increasing production? 

Mr. Kune. The American Farm Bureau Federation has been for 
months telling farmers all over the country that this is the time to 
get busy and produce. The demand situation is good. We like a 
free-choice sort of system, like we have in America, where you have 
to judge demand. If you were going to farm 30 years, then, as far 
as the outlook can be gaged, it is good. The thing to do is to produce 
the best you know how. Now, take a look at the outlook material— 
that is what we tell farmers—and try to get the maximum production 
of the things for which we have a maximum need. 

We believe sincerely that this outlook material in the Department 
is good, but that the very best way to use it is to get it out through 
the old land-grant colleges and the informational services involved 
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there. On the basis that it has been used for years and years and 
years, and the farmers have complete confidence in it, we think very 
much can be done with it. 

Now, with regard to an approach where you spend a great deal of 
money and you try to get out at this late date—say, the Government 
agency gets right out to this man’s farm and suggests how many 
acres of soybeans he should plant, I don’t think that is the way to 
do it. I don’t think it is a very efficient way to do the job. What 
we have been doing is much more effective; that is to point out 
prospective high demand and that it is a good time to produce. 

Mr. Striguer. Ordinarily, the farmer is going to plant what he will 
produce the best and get the most for. 

Mr. Kune. Well, and he is also going to try to judge which one 
is the better price and whether to put it into corn or beans; and whether 
to feed the corn to pigs or sell the corn or what to do. 

Mr. Sricuer. All these elements enter into the decision. 

Mr. Kune. It is a part of the American way. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I suggested to Mr. Trigg, if there is any particular 
crop that we are vitally short of, whether it be corn, wheat, flax, soy- 
beans, or what, that the Department of Agriculture should make up 
its mind relative to that and proclaim a 100-percent-parity-price 
export on that particular crop for the purpose of securing the needed 
production. I am not satisfied that we have any perilous shortage 
of any crop today, because of the testimony before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee just the other day that there was ample wheat in 
this country available so that they could ship thousands of tons to 
India, up around 50 million bushels or more. If that is the case, I 
can’t see that we are in danger of a severe shortage at this time, if 
we are in position to give such a quantity of wheat away now. 

Mr. Hatu. May I say a word? 

Mr. Sticuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haut. It is my recollection that the Extension Service grew 
out of the needs for increased production in World War [. It has 
continued during all of these years to be of great help to farmers in 
increasing production, and it seems like pyramiding on to that agency 
another agency to promote production if the funds you suggest are 
now being asked are used for that purpose. The facilities are there 
already for that purpose. 

Mr. Stiauer. In other words, you think it is duplication? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I notice you recommend a reduction of the “Agricul- 
tural conservation program” from $285 million to $150 million. Have 
you discussed that? 

Mr. Sticuer. Yes; he has. 

Mr. Kune. I would be happy to answer any questions you have 
with regard to it. 

Mr. Horan. Would you care to discuss that, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kune. The reasons for it and the background of it are stated 
in the formal presentation which you have before you. We know that 
if we are going to pay this bill—and we are sure we have to pay it; 
otherwise, we are going to have a serious inflation—we have got to 
get the bill where we can pay it. 

Now, as a national farm organization, we are saying to other groups 
that this has got to be done. We are saying to the other agencies, 
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“You are serving other people through Government; we have got to 
get efficiency in Government, and we have got to cut out unnecessary 
expenditures.” Then we come back and say, “If we want to prove 
our sincerity, we have to do the same thing in agriculture.” Well, 
here is a very big appropriation. It goes directly to farmers. There 
is a proposal here to plan a program for next year of $285 million. 
We say we think we can get along with $150 million. Then we say 
this: Much of the demonstrational-informational work is done; ACP 
payments are for the purpose of getting the farmer to adopt new 
practices, use better soil management, use fertilizers where they are 
needed, and things of that sort. Various conservation practices are 
implied. In a great many areas, these practices have become part of 
good business in the county, and the farmers are fully aware of it, and 
the farmers will carry it on as a good business practice without the 
small payment he might get through the ACP. We have therefore 
suggested that the ACP be cut to $150 million and that real considera- 
tion be given to some method of distributing on the basis of need the 
$150 million. This is the basic background of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s position with regard to the cut in this appro- 
priation. ; 

Mr. Bares. You mean with reference to needy crops. 

Mr. Kunz. The need would have to be on the basis of soils, man- 
agement practices. After all, the ACP payments are not made on 
the basis of income payments to farmers. 

Mr. Bates. I am speaking of your idea, though. You spoke of a 
basis of distributing $150 million. 

Mr. Kune. Say here is an area, a district in some State in which 
the soil erosion is very bad, in which the cropping practices are not as 
good as they are on the average in the United States. Obviously, 
this is a community where we ought to try to continue to make the 
ACP payments and make them available so that they will improve 
the practices in this area. This is the kind of thing we mean. 

Mr. Horan. Do you happen to know of the attitude of any of the 
other farm groups regarding these ACP payments? 

Mr. Kune. I do not. 

Mr. Horan. I, personally, am glad’ to hear you say that this is not 
a matter of augmenting the income of the American farmer. It is 
less than 1 percent of what his total income should be on that basis. 
I recognize we are in the very same position of our chairman, Mr. 
Whitten, who has expressed himself as in favor of these payments 
on the basis that they provide an incentive for men to follow better 
practices, and therefore, as a matter of security for the Nation, 
because it does provide an incentive. Of course, we feel we are going 
to have to cut wherever we can. On the other hand, those who 
oppose that position say that in the period when we are calling for 
more and more production the wear and tear to soils of the Nation is 
such that we should maintain this program in full flower. 

With regard to that last statement—when we are asking for more 
production from our American farmers—do you feel under those 
circumstances that it is wise to cut down on the ACP payments; and, 
if not, why? 

Mr. Kune. Well, we think that it is wise to cut down the ACP 
payments. We have made that clear. We certainly do not think 
that this is any time to reduce our efforts at good soil management or 
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sound conservation practices or good soil use or the best animal 
husbandry—the proper use of fertilizers, all these things. We think 
this is an opportunity to improve our practices in this regard. 

Mr. Horan. Might I interject there just one point which I think 
is important. This committee has always gone along in an attempt 
to implement soil-conservation districts. We probably have bent 
over backward. We have tried to anticipate the number that would 
be developed in the coming year. We know that there are many dis- 
tricts that have been formed that are not under full headway yet, and 
our chairman has, I think, provided yoeman service in insisting that 
efficiency be there and that they get busy and complete the work in 
their districts, but I do think that it is important for us to consider 
this fact budgetwise now, that if we did those things in Soil Conserva- 
tion Service that ought to be done, that we may have to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations later on to take care of those districts that 
are really doing the things they are supposed to be set up to do, and 
that again means that we are going over the budget again, unless we 
can make reductions intelligently at this time, because there are things 
in the offing that we can’t see that will probably be attributed to agri- 
culture. One of them may come out of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee now with regard to the recruiting and distribution of farm labor 
from outside the United States. That is going to take money. 

Mr. Kune. I would like to continue the statement that I was 
making with regard to this cut in payments. 

We certainly have no intention of reducing incentives. We merely 
point out that a lot of the incentives are here. Where you have done 
a good job and where people do appreciate these practices in many 
areas, they would carry on with these practices without the ACP 
payment. We think this is a good time to do it. 

ye also said the $150 million ought to be distributed on the basis of 
need. What we mean there is thoroughly consistent with what you 
say about not reducing the incentives in areas where there is a real 
deterioration and where this demonstrational, informational work does 
need to be advanced. 

There we insist that the program should go ahead. After all, 
$150 million is a considerable amount of money. 

I might comment further on this matter of the soil-conservation 
activities carried on by the Federal Government. 

I am certain in my own mind that we in the Farm Bureau are 
convinced that this thing needs a resurvey, that there is duplication 
in many of the activities which are directed toward the individual 
farm . There is only one farm there and one farmer and one area of 
land, and land resources. 

But I would like to reemphasize the point I made before you came 
in, Mr. Horan. It is that as we resurvey the activities of these various 
agencies, we need to give further attention to this business of local 
responsibility. I mean this business of getting into the minds of the 
farmers in the community, the things that ought to be done, the 
sound practices of soil management, animal husbandry, farm manage- 
ment. The farmer has to make a living out there and the next 
farmer has to make a living. 

I think that we need to give real emphasis to decentralization of 
administration of these Federal functions. I am not convinced that 
they should just always continue to grow. But they are large and 
there is every evidence they are going to continue to be large. 


a 
~ 
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We believe in self-government in this country and in the intelligence 
and responsibility of the citizens in the local communities. I think 
decentralization is the key to this thing. I sincerely hope the Congress 
will give real study to it. 

Mr. Horan. Have you studied the Secretary’s suggestion for 
reorganizing the work at the county level in soil conservation? 

Mr. Kune. Do you mean this recent reorganization, the three-part 
program? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Kune. I have read it. It is not very detailed. It is a little 
difficult to tell exactly what the implications are. 

Mr. Horan. It was given to you before it was presented to us, I 
understand. 

Mr. Kunz. A couple of daye before. 

Mr. Horan. Do you not care to comment on it pro or con? 

Mr. Kune. I have no comment with regard to it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I find it difficult, Mr. Kline, to understand, with 
as little data available on it as we have. 

Mr. Kune. I will make an off-the-record statement on it. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. I hear from some sources that if the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service should assume the responsibility given it under that re- 
organization plan, they would have to ask the Congress for a con- 
siderable sum above the budget for so doing. 

Mr. Horan. Do you mean for the reorganization? 

Mr. AnperRsEN. To take care of that work handed over to them 
under that plan. 

If that is the case, I question whether that reorganization has been 
studied very carefully in all of its very phases. Certainly we would 
expect economy from such. 

Mr. Horan. In the matter of reorganization of the services to the 
departments, what do you think can be done toward development of 
an orderly approach through the use of our land-grant colleges and 
their facilities? 

Mr. Kune. I think that it is clear that we have, in this period of 
extraordinary expansion of services to farmers through the develop- 
ment of various agencies, tended to peel off educational functions 
from the decentralized land-grant-college system and to make them 
informational services instead of straight-line, centralized agencies. 

I think we would be well advised to remember that the land-grant 
colleges have been here a long time; that they have rendered extraor- 
dinary service; that every other country in the world is trying to 
find out how the informational service in the United States operates 
as well as it does, and to emphasize the role of the land-grant colleges 
in things that are educational. 

I am against putting over into the land-grant colleges adminis- 
trative functions. Those should be separate from educational 
institutions. 

* But I am also opposed to the idea of taking informational services, 
educational and demonstrational work, and that kind of thing, and set- 
ting them up in what I call straight-line Federal agencies, where the em- 
ployee is an employee in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
a where his tenure and term of office and so forth are decided at the 
Federal level, and by so doing taking it away from an institution here, 
which we have had for a long time, which has demonstrated its capac- 
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ity in the experimental, demonstration, educational field on a de- 
centralized basis. 

In the educational field, I think we ought to stick with the colleges 
and put the emphasis on the colleges, because this is their field, this 
they understand. They are already decentralized. 

We escape many of the difficulties arising from overcentralization 
that way. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, Mr. Kline. And they are down at the grass 
roots. 

Mr. Kune. They just have to be. 

Mr. Horan. I can appreciate what you say, but our job is to review 
the work of the Federal Government. We have tried to do that. We 
know that at the county level there is duplication of services. There 
are petty jealousies that have arisen. 

Any attempt to reorganize the services of the Federal Government, 
or even to apportion out the influence or the field of service for your 
land-grant college at the county level always arouses reaction if you 
attempt to achieve anything in that direction. 

Misstatements are made in support of any agency that you might 
wish to reduce or to put back in its own traces, and we run into a 
stalemate there. 

We are not administrators, as Members of the Congress. We are 
legislators. As members of this subcommittee, we are probably, in a 
sense, critics of the departments for whom we appropriate. If we 
mean what we say, somewhere we are going to have to develop an 
approach that will hold water and set about correcting things when we 
see things that need to be corrected. 

Mr. Kune. I would like to make a very brief comment on these 
United States Department of Agriculture reorganization steps you 
asked me to comment on. I am not sure enough of its intent and 
meaning. It is not very detailed. It isa very complicated proposition. 

The comment is this: With an emergency like ours, there is a very 
great increase in the Federal budget, which the emergency brings 
about. The tendency for centralization is natural. It is a natural 
for those who wish to centralize, for those who do not really believe 
in local self-government in these things, but are of the opinion that a 
very much greater proportion of these activities ought to be in 
straight-line Federal agencies that are taxed for, paid for, and operated 
from the Federal level. 

The committee, therefore, is going to have to have in mind, if they 
want to protect this local self-government, this natural tendency to 
centralize, to unify presumably for what is the perfectly plausible 
aim of defense. 

I think that one of the best defenses that America can have is to 
make the American way work well, and the American way certainly 
involves an extraordinary area of individual citizens’ decision, and 
individual communities’ decisions, and self-restraint, self-discipline, 
and self-responsibility, at the State and local levels. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Kline an additional 
question? 

Mr. Sricuer. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The farm groups do work closely together, Mr. Kline, 
do they not? : a 

Mr. Kune. On a good many things. They sometimes have differ- 
ences of opinion. 
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Mr. Horan. That is all right. We expect that. It is healthy; it is 
constructive. 
Mr. Kune. Yes. 


Mr. Horan. You do hold meetings occasionally and discuss mutual 
policies; is not that right? 

Mr. Kune. That is right. We have meetings every once in a while 
in regard to some particular item. 

The National Grange, the Cooperative Council, and the American 
Farmers Bureau Federation get together. 

Mr. Horan. Have you had any meetings lately? 

Mr. Kune. There have been some meetings going on in Washington: 
here on particular propositions. Some of them I cows not attended. 
There have been some. As far as I know,-this matter has not been 
discussed. 


Mr. Horan. Have you had any meetings since the operations in 


Korea, where the topic discussed might be helpful to this sub- 
committee? 

Mr. Kune. I do not think these meetings that we have had here 
lately in Washington are really directly concerned with appropriations 
so much. It is more general policy that we have been discussing. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that my 
full statement be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Stieter. We will be glad to have it inserted at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF ALLAN B. KLINE, PrREsIDENT, AMERICAN Farm Bureau 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you to present, the views of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Our organization is now composed of more than 1,449,000 farm families in 
45 States and Puerto Rico. 

The task of working out the spending program of the Federal agencies is one of 
the most important problems facing the Congress. The work of this committee— 
speaking with reference to the entire range of appropriations—constitutes the 
foundation upon which many other issues have their origin. 

We refer to the vast expenditures which flow from the funds appropriated, the 
impact they have on the tax burden, the management of the public debt which 
they help create, the problems of monetary policy, interest rates, even price and 
wage controls, that make up the larger issues of the day. These we now describe 
in the larger phrase “inflation control.” 

The decisions on how we meet these issues may well determine whether or not 
we can preserve our free-choice system or what we have come to call our American 
way of life. Thus, the situation calls for decisive action on many phases of 
public policy now before the Congress and the executive departments. These 
include monetary and public debt policies and actions which will meet the increase 
in money supply in relation to the supplies of goods and services available; pro- 
motion of the most effective combination of the working force and the productive 
plant of America. “Strict Government economy is a ‘must.’ Nonessential 
Government expenditures must be eliminated.” Increased taxation must be 
accepted. The delegates to our annual convention last December had these 
clearly in mind, as shown by the following resolution: 

Government economy.—The expanded defense program made necessary by the 
current international situation is adding many billions to our Federal budget. As 
a fundamental step to prevent this program from touching off a run-away inflation, 
we insist that the legislative and executive branches of the Government take the 
necessary action to place Federal spending on a pay-as-we-go basis. Neither 
Government inefficiency nor the waste of manpower or material can be tolerated. 
Economy and efficiency must be achieved to minimize the additions which a 
pay-as-we-go program will make necessary in our already heavy tax burden. We 
insist that all nonessential Federal expenditures be eliminated; and that all 
expenditures be reduced to the minimum necessary for the national interest, 





essential world aid, and adequate national defense. No Government expenditure 
should be exempt from scrutiny by both Congress and the administration to 
determine whether it can be reduced or eliminated without impairing an essential 
governmental function. While the nature of military operations makes some 
waste inevitable, it is nonetheless urgent that every effort be made to get the most 
out of the money appropriated for defense. 

Costly new programs should be deferred except where immediate action is 
essential for the national defense. Now, during a period of high employment and 
searcities of many essential materials, is not the time to add new services or con- 
struct works which can be deferred. 

Paying for defense.—Strict economy will reduce the total amount that must be 
raised by taxes, but increased taxes will still be necessary to balance the Federal 
budget. We stand ready to support necessary increases. We will insist, how- 
ever, that the new taxes be levied on a fair and equitable basis and that they be 
consistent with the objective of preventing inflation * * *, 

Federal expenditures are clearly an important part of this over-all problem. 
We have used the phrase “‘pay-as-we-go.”” This phrase really expresses a two- 
edged proposition. We are advocating ‘‘pay-as-we-go”’ taxation and ‘‘pay-as-we- 
go” spending. In appearing before the Ways and Means Committee recently, 
we urged increased taxation. We urge the Appropriations Committee, of which 
this subcommittee is an important part, to develop a ‘“‘pay-as-we-go” budget. 
This committee has the responsibility for paring nonessential expenditures and 
insisting on maximum efficiency in spending all public funds. It is indeed a 
‘“‘must”’ for the Congress to join these two important functions in order to accom- 
plish “pay-as-we-go” spending and taxation. This offers real possibilities in 
meeting the issue of inflation control. 

I wish to stress the awareness of our membership of the importance of this 
question, and particularly that language from the resolution reading: ‘“‘We insist 
that all nonessential Federal expenditures be eliminated; and that all expenditures 
be reduced to the minimum necessary for the national interest, essential world 
aid, and adequate national defense.”’ 

The imposition of wage and price controls does not diminish the need for an 
aggressive attack on the real causes of rising prices. The fact is, fearful though 
it be, that such controls actually conceal from the people that their money is 
becoming less valuable. Real control of inflation actually requires that a number 
of things be done. 

1. Increased demand must be met with increased production, wherever possible. 

2. Measures to restrain demand through credit must be effectively utilized. 

3. Private saving must be encouraged. 

4. Strong appeals need to be made to encourage all citizens toward restraint 
in buying, especially beyond immediate needs. 

5. The Federal Reserve System must exercise its full responsibility concerning 
the needs of the Nation for money and credit—even though it be at increase in 
interest costs to the Government, as well as to private borrowers. 

6. Under present circumstances we must pay the bill with taxes. 

7. Government expenditures must be reduced to the minimum necessary for 
the national interests, essential world aid, and an adequate national defense. 

We now come to our recommendations on appropriations applicable throughout 
all agencies of the Government. 

1. We urge that Congress make a 20 percent reduction in the administrative 
expenses of the activities of Government, including those in the Department of 
Agriculture, not directly connected with the national defense. 

In the present situation, we not only must cut administrative expenses, but we 
must also cut unnecessary expenditures throughout the Federal budget. We 
emphasize the need for the same careful scrutiny by the Congress of the expendi- 
tures for national defense that is given to the nondefense items. 

We are aware that a part of the Federal budget, such as interest on the public 
debt (amounting to about 8 percent of the total budget), is fixed, and even likely 
to increase, if sound monetary and fiscal policies are pursued. There are also 
appropriations, such as some veterans’ services, old-age assistance, and others, 
on which the rate of expenditures is determined by basic laws, which are not 
directly subject to control by the Appropriations Committee. The expenses for 
military services and national defense, estimated to be about 58 percent of the 
proposed budget, are essential. The fact is, however that in every field of expen- 
diture—national defense, foreign aid, veterans’ benefits, social security, health 
and welfare, natural resources, and so on, including agriculture—the possibility 
for economy through careful scrutiny by the Appropriations Committee is large. 
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There have been a number of estimates of budget reductions believed possible of 
attainment. Responsible leaders in the Congress have made estimates of potential 
savings ranging from $4 billion to $9 billion. The American people want sub- 
stantial cuts made. Although we don’t have the means of determining precisely 
where these cuts should be made we are certain that substantial savings can be 
made in the Department of Agriculture, and are convinced that large savings are 
possible throughout the Federal Government without impairing our mobilization 
effort. We therefore urge the Congress to make a critical appraisal of all expendi- 
tures. The American Farm Bureau Federation will support the Congress in their 
efforts to make substantial savings in all Federal expenditures. 

2. In this time of manpower shortage and the need for the full application of the 
human resources of the Nation, consideration should be given to reduction of 
Federal payroll costs by reducing the annual leave given Federal employees, and 
also by tightening up on Federal sick leave privileges. 

We have briefly pointed out the importance placed by our members on a 
balanced Federal budget. We now wish to apply this principle to the expenditures 
made by the agency which most directly affects farmers, the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Je believe sizable reductions in the appropriations for the United States 
Department of Agriculture can be made without seriously reducing essential services 
of the various divisions. The remainder of our statement will relate to those 
activities in which we feel that sizable reductions may be accomplished, or with 
regard to which we have specific recommendations for budget change. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION AND USE PROGRAM 


As an indication of the earnestness with which we approach the problem of 
reducing Government expenditures, we are recommending that the authorization 
for the 1952 agricultural conservation program be reduced from the budget recom- 
mendation of $285 million to $150 million. Because of the advanced stages of 
development of the 1951 program, we do not feel that commitments made should 
be interfered with. We call attention to the fact that our recommendations to 
the Congress for 1951 was for a $250 million program as against the $285 million 
appropriated. 

With respect to our recommendation of $150 million for the 1952 program, we 
— our previous position that these funds be apportioned on the basis of 
need. 

The encouragement of better farming practices which this program has fostered 
has been a sound public investment. Many of these practices have become 
interwoven into farming operations to the extent that many farmers will follow 
them because they are good business. In other words, the educational and 
demonstrational aspects of the program have served their purpose. The exist- 
ence of a firm demand for the greatest production of grain, fiber, and livestock 
products which can be turned out is an added reason for reducing these funds. 

We are certain that the committee will be interested in our resolution on 
adjustment programs in the light of today’s situation. It is as follows: 

“Over the years the American Farm Bureau Federation has developed a long- 
range program to assure American agriculture of its proper place in the national 
and world economies. 

‘Among many other features, this program provides for the use of price-support 
and production-adjustment measures when necessary to prevent the collapse of 
agricultural prices. Details of our policy on these measures are set forth in our 
1949 resolution on adjustment programs, which we hereby reaffirm. 

“The main elements of our policy on price supports and production adjustments 
are embodied in existing law. This legislation has been wisely designed so that 
large portions of it become inoperative as the need for action under such provisions 
disappears. 

“In the year ahead, the emphasis will be on increased production, and farm 
prices will be supported by the firm demand of a mobilizing economy. Under such 
conditions, the need for price supports, acreage allotments, and marketing quotas 
on certain commodities is greatly reduced. We believe that such programs should 
be suspended, as the law provides, and as conditions permit, but will insist that 
they be reactivated whenever the need for this type of program reappears.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


With the firm demand for agricultural commodities, which is referred to in the 
resolution, this expense can be substantially reduced. At the present time, tobacco 
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and peanuts are the only crops where acreage allotments and quotas are involved. 
A substantial saving of expenditures out of this fund should be eftected this year 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. We have indicated previously our support for 
the measuring of cotton acreage planted in 1951. From the standpoint of avoiding 
difficulties in the future, we believe this expenditure is justified. 

The appropriation for 1952 should be substantially reduced. It is our recom- 
mendation that only such funds as are necessary to handle existing programs be 
appropriated with the understanding that, if necessary, additional funds will be 
provided later by a supplemental appropriation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The administrative expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation stand on 
substantially the same footing as do the administrative expenses for acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. The firm demand that is expected should substan- 
tially reduce the need for price-support programs. We recommend, therefore, 
that the funds for administration be held at not to exceed the $16,350,000 author- 
ized for 1951. Here, again, the difficulty of anticipating the future needs requires 
that, should this sum prove inadequate, the additional requirement can be covered 
subsequently by a supplemental appropriation. 

To recapitulate, the reduction in funds for the agricultural conservation and 
land resources program, administrative expenses and acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, and for the Commodity Credit Corporation price-support program 
afford opportunity for reductions in the Department of Agriculture well in excess 
of $150 million. All of this reduction stands on substantially the same reasoning. 
The administrative expenses asked for in these three programs are respectively 
$25,250,000 for the so-called ACP program; $24,000,000 for the allotments and 
quotas administrative expense; and $20,200,000 for CCC administrative ex- 
penses—a total of $69,450,000. 

A study of these items, among others, caused the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to conclude that a saving of $30,000,000 in the 
administrative expenses of the Department of Agriculture should be the minimum 
goal in this economy effort. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


We took another look this year at the Federal crop insurance program. It has 
been our position that— 

“We favor a gradual expansion of this program as accumulated experience 
makes such an expansion possible on a sound actuarial basis, with regional adjust- 
ments. We recommend that the premiums charged under the program include 
an appropriate allowance for administrative costs other than those which are 
properly chargeable to research and experimentation.” 

We now recommend to your committee that this program be continued and 
that administrative costs (on the basis of past years’ experience) be included in 
determining a sound actuarial basis, and that this transition be accomplished 
during the next 2-year period. Obviously, a substantial reduction in this appro- 
priation will result. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS-—-CHARGING INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT LOSSES 


We deem it unsound and unwise to charge the entire amount of the International 
Wheat Agreement losses to section 32 funds. Section 32 carries limitations with 
respect to the use of the funds accumulated in this account. It provides that— 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, the amount that may be 
devoted, during any fiscal year after June 30, 1939, to any one agricultural com- 
modity or the products thereof in such fiscal year, shall not exceed 25 per centum 
of the funds available under this section for such fiscal year.” 

The statute also provides that the fund shall be devoted principally to perishable 
nonbasie agricultural commodities and their products; and that the fund shall 
continue to remain available until expended up to the amount of $300 million. 
Since this fund has been used largely for the purposes indicated, we are opposed 
to departing from the limitation of the use of these funds as presently established. 
Therefore, not to exceed a sum equal to 25 percent of the fund available under the 
section for the fiscal year should be used for covering the loss incurred under the 
International Wheat Agreement. Even though this will require an additional 
appropriation to carry out the United States commitment under the Wheat 
Agreement, we recommend that this principle be followed in connection with 
this fund. 
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RURAL TELEPHONE APPROPRIATIONS 


Improved rural telephone service is important to efficient farm and ranch 
operation.’ We recommend that the borrowing authorization in the 1952 budget 
for rural telephones be increased from $9 million to $19 million. 


RESEARCH AND DISEASE CONTROL AFFECTING PRODUCTION 


In these times attention must be given to diseases of plants and animals, 
Special attention must be paid to those which are currently reducing production. 
Our attention has been called to the severe damages coneed by screw worm in the 
Southeastern States. We recommend a research program for their effective 
control. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL IN ANIMALS 


The appropriation made to the Bureau of Animal Industry with respect to 
animal disease control and eradication carries a proviso that no payment made 
as compensation for cattle condemnation for slaughter because of tuberculosis 
may be greater than $25 for any grade animal or $50 for any purebred animal. 

The board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation has recom- 
mended ‘“‘an increase in the appropriation for tuberculosis indemnities that will 
make it possible to increase the indemnity from the present $25 per head for 
grade animals and $50 per head for purebred animals, to $50 per head for grade 
animals and $75 per ad for purebred animals.” This request was made 
because of the greatly increased value of such animals. It is believed also that the 
increase in the indemnity may reduce somewhat the expense incurred in tracing 
such disease to cattle, inasmuch as we understand that the incidence of tubercu- 
losis among cattle has been very greatly reduced as a result of the eradication 
program. 


NaTIONAL Scuoot Luncw PRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


MARGARET E. BRENNAN, DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
CHARGE OF CAFETERIAS, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEWARE, N. J. 


Mr. Sticier. Our next witness is Miss Margaret A. Brennan, who 
is director of home economics in charge of cafeterias for the Board of 
Education, of Newark, N. J. 

Miss Brennan, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Miss BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, 
Margaret A. Brennan, am the director of home economics in charge 
of cafeterias for the Board of Education, of Newark, N. J. I also 
represent. the New Jersey School Food Service Association, and I 
have been asked to speak as a member of the legislative committee 
of the National School Food Service Association. 

I am appearing before you to ask that you consider the food require- 
ments of all school children and increase the appropriation for the 
national school-lunch program. 

In the light of what is happening in our city, our State, and the 
Nation as a whole, we feel that you should not limit your approval to 
the present inadequate request for an $83,500,000 appropriation and 
call your attention to the following facts: 

1. The number of free school lunches served in Newark has neces- 
sarily increased over 15 percent during the last 5 years, and similarly 
increased across the Nation. 

2. New Jersey, like several other States, has been unable to pay 
the maximum school-lunch subsidy because of the greater number of 
children participating in the program. More schools with added 
enrollments are presently requesting the national school-lunch pro- 
gram, for many Newark and other New Jersey children must travel 
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on busses to school and hence eat lunch at school. This situation 
has been brought about by: 

(a) The general educational trend of building consolidated schools 
rather than many small schools. 

(b) The normal growth in school enrollments caused by the in- 
creased marriage rate also accounts for more children in the school- 
lunch program. 

(c) The private building program has expanded far in excess of the 
school-building program because many communities cannot get the 
funds necessary to build schools to keep pace with the building of 
dwelling houses. 

3. With our inflationary economy, more Newark children are obliged 
to eat lunch in school because both parents must work outside the home 
to maintain at least a minimum living standard. 

This is true in Newark and other communities. Constant news- 
paper advertisements indicate the need for women workers in indus- 
trial areas. As our defense program grows and the labor supply 
dwindles, still more of our married women will be required to work 
on a part-time basis in industry to replace men who are called to 
military service. 

4. The largest age group to whom we serve school lunches are the 
6- to 9-year-old children who depend on the national school-lunch sub- 
sidy to help give them a feeling of health, well being, emotional stabil- 
ity, and security so necessary to young children. 

With the present low purchasing power of our dollar, schools, boards 
of education, and States, are harassed to find additional funds to en- 
able them to continue the national school-lunch program with its 
essential nutritional pattern. According to the policy of the National 
School Lunch Act: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress as a measure of national 
security to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children. 

5. The costs of food, supplies, and salaries have skyrocketed out 
of proportion to school-lunch income, and there is a genuine limit as to 
what most school children can spend for lunch. 

Based on our experience, an additional penny or nickel added to 
the selling price of a school lunch immediately causes a-marked de- 
crease in participation, especially for those children who need proper 
nourishment the most and are the least able to pay. 

6. Newark’s school cafeteria employees’ salaries are necessarily 
high since they must reflect the prevailing rates of our area. Therefore, 
our over-all costs are correspondingly higher. 

7. In order that the schools of this country may maintain this 
nutritional and much needed school-lunch program, we urge you to 
give us additional financial help. 

The schools of today are preparing the youth of tomorrow for the 
armed services. Do let’s be realistic on this point. 

Past records show that malnutrition is indeed a poor preparation 
for life. The health and welfare of our Nation’s most valuable 
asset, our school children, must be safeguarded. Our first line of 
defense is a healthy citizenry. Our school children are our citizens of 
tomorrow. 

It is your responsibility to provide an appropriation for the national 
school-lunch program which is adequate and commensurate with 
rising costs and increasing enrollments. 
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We, therefore, ask you to help us develop a strong nation through 
well-nourished children. Please increase the national school-lunch 
appropriation. 

Mr. Sricter. Thank you very much, Miss Brennan. We are very 
glad to have you before our committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Miss Brennan, you state in your subheading No. 4: 
with the present low purchasing power of our dollar, schools, boards of education, 


and States are harassed to find additional funds to enable them to continue the 
national school-lunch program with its essential nutritional pattern. 


That is exactly the thing that we here in Congress are faced with 
in the matter of national defense needs coming up. To me, it is 
really quite an endorsement of the school-lunch program if this sub- 
committee leaves the request where it is, because there are very few 
items in this bill that we are not going to reduce in my opinion to 
some degree. 

I am merely stating that to you people to show you that this sub- 
committee does consider school lunches very essential. I might as 
well be frank with you, however, and say that. I do not think 
there is a bit of chance to increase this request in the budget. We 
are up against a very serious proposition, as far as funds are con- 
cerned, and must, generally speaking, save wherever we can. 

But we certainly do not want to save at the expense of children. 

Miss Brennan. That is true. But with more children coming 
along, as I pointed out, we are on the firing line, so to speak, on the 
home front, and how are we going to take care of the children? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is up to the various States to contribute more 
money to this program, because every State has their responsibility 
and are far better off financially than is the Federal Government. 

Miss BRENNAN. Suppose I let Mr. Tate answer that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I will ask a question of Mr. Horan, who has made a 
detailed study of this program. 

Is it not a fact, Mr. Horan, that the total moneys throughout 
America, Federal, State, and county, put into the school-lunch 
program today amount to almost a half billion dollars? 

Mr. Horan. Wethinkso. The amount of the participating schools 
is $237 million, but only about one-fourth of the school children 
participate in the Federal-State program. 

Counting your parochial schools, and others, the estimate that comes 
to my mind would be around $500 million. 

Of course, that comes out of the same common purse out of which 
taxes and living costs and other things come. Our responsibility 
requires us to look at all of those features if we are going to do anything 
about inflation. 

We are attempting to get from the Bureau of the Census a complete 
picture and we are urging all of these parent groups who come here, 
to help us with this spaldade. because people who are working, espe- 


cially if the man and wife are both working, push off their responsibili- 
ties on to the schools. 

Some discipline should exist some place to require that they take 
care of the meals for the children when they push off onto the schools 
to almost run a nursery and boarding house for them. There is a 
responsibility there that this subcommittee cannot reach. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I appreciate your answer, Mr. Horan. 
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Miss Brennan. Congressman, just to implement what I have 
already said, I do think we are already putting things backward. 
It is all right to say the State has to do this and the State has to do 
that, and that we have to do this and we have to do that. The money 
has to come from some place. There are more children coming along. 
We are just straining at the bit right now. I think Mr. Tate will 
tell you that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I wish, Miss Brennan, that you folks could sit 
where this subcommittee sits, for a few days, and see how the same 
arguments are made by group after group. Each one thinks his 
project is 100 percent essential, otherwise the Nation cannot survive. 

As I said before, the probability is that this subcommittee will 
probably leave the school-lunch appropriation where the budget set 
it. That in itself is an indication as to how we feel. We feel just as 
deeply as you folks do on the matter, because there are going to be 
very few items in the entire budget, as far as I am concerned, that 
are not going to be reduced in some degree. But school lunch is not. 

Miss Brennan. Thank you, Congressman. We will let Mr. Tate 
contribute his remarks. 

Mr. Sticter. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. No questions. 


ScHooLt Luncu PrRoGRAM 
WITNESS 


HERBERT H. TATE, MEMBER, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEWARK, 
N. J. 


Mr. Srigter. Our next witness is Mr. Herbert H. Tate, member 
of the Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Tate, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Tare. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to thank you for having given me this opportunity to appear here 
this afternoon. 

I am Herbert H. Tate, member of the Board of Education, Newark, 
N. J. As chairman of the cafeteria committee, I have come in the 
interest of our school children to -ask for an increase in the national 
school-lunch appropriation. 

From time to time, questions arise as to how much program sponsors 
contribute to this program and I wish to bring a few simple facts to 
substantiate our request for an increase in the appropriation. 

During the last 5 years, Newark’s school lunches have increased 
from 715,000 to 1,015,000. Of these numbers, the percentage of free 
lunches has increased from 4.1 to 15.4 percent. With this increase 
in participation, the net loss to the Newark Board of Education has 
become greater each year. 

In 1949-50 the Newark Board of Education contributed $222,275.09 
to the school-lunch program. Our summary of costs show that our 
board spent $581,760.16 for food, labor, and supplies, and $60,777.03 
for overhead. Our overhead expenses include the following items: 
Furniture and equipment, repairs and replacements, kitchen and serv- 
ice utensils, miscellaneous expenses as gas, electricity, water, and 
insurance, clerical, chauffeur, and cafeteria supervisors’ salaries and 
cafeteria office expense. 
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Therefore, the total cost of overhead expense, and food, labor, and 
supplies, was $642,537.19. The total income received from children’s 
contributions and national school-lunch subsidy was $420,262.10. 
This left a deficit of $222,275.09, which our Newark Board of Edu- 
cation contributed last year to maintain our school-lunch program. 

Our loss was due to the great number of free meals, the increased 
cost of food, salaries, supplies, and overhead expenditures, yet our 
board made a great effort to compensate this loss. Last year the 
city of Newark floated a bond issue for our board of education for 
$771,000, for the installation of eight new school cafeterias now under 
construction. Within a 9-year period, our Newark Board of Educa- 
tion has seen the necessity for serving school lunches to children in 
43 schools. 

It is an understood fact that all our children could be helped if a 
school-lunch program were possible in each of our 68 schools. Because 
so many mothers are obliged to work outside the home, the need for 
school lunches has become increasingly great. However, without 
more financial help from the national eastianals program, our board 
of education is definitely stymied from administering a full feeding 
program in the future. 

Since the Newark Board of Education has carried its share of the 
responsibility in good faith for this program, and since we match the 
Federal contribution of more than 3 to 1, it is vital to us that you 
make a more substantial appropriation, sufficient to supplement the 
contributions of sponsors. 

We sincerely urge that you increase the appropriation of the na- 
tional school-lunch program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What does your average school lunch cost? 

Mr. Tare. Around 45 cents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What do you charge the children whose parents 
are able to pay it? 

Mr. Tate. Twenty-five cents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, you take a loss on each lunch 


served to these children, whose parents are able to pay it; is that 
correct? 


Mr. Tate. That is right. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Then, that, of course, is the cause of your deficit. 
Mr. Tate. Yes. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. How much do you receive from the State or 
county? 
Miss BRENNAN. Eight cents on the lunch and a penny on milk. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the total that Newark receives from the 
Federal Government? 


Miss BRENNAN. $103,000. 

Mr. Tate. The children’s contributions range about four to one. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Sticuer. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to say that was a very good statement. 

Mr. Sticuter. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. No questions. 

Mr. Stricter. Thank you, Miss Brennan and Mr. Tate. We 
appreciate your appearing before us. 
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Scuoot-LuncH PRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


GRACE MILLER CHATFIELD, ACTING SUPERVISOR OF HIGH AND 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCHES, BOARD OF EDUCATION, CITY 
OF NEW YORE 


We are pleased to have with us this afternoon Mrs. Grace Miller 
Chatfield, of the Board of Education of New York City. 

Mrs. CuarrieLp. The superintendent of schools of New York City 
asked me to come before your committee to give you the facts. 

The Board of Education of New York, as a sponsor, contributed 
to the school-lunch program during the last fiscal year $170,369.65. 

Mr. Dewey has been rather generous in the last 4 years. He has 
given New York State this year $3,300,000, as compared with expendi- 
tures of $2,650,000 last year. This is an increase of over 24 percent. 

All food costs have gone up. This fact has been emphasized by 
radio commentators, labor leaders, and in the public press. 

We read of the boom times and the rise in the stock market. The 
motor industry has had its biggest year in history, but in New York 
City the demand and need for free lunches has increased 50 percent. 
Last year the New York City Department of Welfare paid to the board 
of education a total of $2,290,395.40 for free lunches. 

The school population in the Nation is increasing at the rate of 
1,000,000 a year. In New York City the increase this year is 13,000. 

This year school-lunch food costs have increased 30 percent. In 
New York City the type A lunch cost is now 42.1 cents. From the 
child and the subsidy we receive 32.2 cents. Therefore, the type A 
lunch is sold in New York City at a loss of 9.9 cents. 

The increase in pupil participation in the school-lunch program will 
total a million this year. Schools are being consolidated due to 
shortage of buildings, which means pupils must travel greater distances 
and need to have lunch in school. Mothers are going into the defense 
program, disrupting the homes. 

Our inflation spiral that has hit everyone in the home, especially 
those of low-income groups, also has hit the school-lunch program. 
We are reaching the law of diminishing returns because prices of 
lunches have been raised beyond the ability of the family to buy 
children’s lunches. If you had four children in school, could you give 
them each 40 cents a day for carfare and lunch? Think it over and 
help reduce the daily cost of the lunch by giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture a substantially increased appropriation for the school- 
lunch program. 

It is realized that Government spending is at an all-time high; 
but if for diplomatic reasons India must have free wheat, never- 
theless our home spending for the children of our Nation must be 
materially increased so that none of our children will be hungry as 
they will be the army of tommorrow in the defense program of the 
United States. 

It is really necessary for the school to provide one-half the daily 
nutritional requirements instead of one-third, as heretofore. 

It is my understanding that the price-support program for potatoes 
will terminate this year and that other surplus commodities will be 
scarce. Could we also keep the appropriation for the nonfood 
assistance as provided in the National School Lunch Act? 

79808—51—pt. 2——42 
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Last year New York City received a value in surplus foods of 
$771,662.07. With the current loss per lunch and the distribution of 
greatly reduced surplus foods New York will need a greater cash 
subsidy from the Federal Government. 

Could I ask a couple of questions? 

Mr. Stricter. Yes ma’am. Whether we can answer them, or not, 
I do not know. 

Mrs. Cuarrietp. Mr. Whitten, the last time I was here, I talked 
about $22 million, as being available for surplus commodities. The 
best information I can get is that if we do not have these surplus 
commodities we ought to have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$20 million, or $22 million of additional cash funds. did not put 
any figures in my report because I know how you people are pressed 
and in addition you have the defense program, to consider. 

But what will the surplus commodities be that will be available for 
the school lunch? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, that is a very difficult question to 
answer. 

It will depevd upon conditions unforeseeable in the future. 

Mr. Si1icter. That is what I was just going to remark. We do 
not know to what extent surplus commodities will be available right 
now. 

Mrs. CuatrreLp. You have tied the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture, as I understand it, in that the Secretary can only put in 
his budget the amount the Director of the Budget says will be allowed. 

Mr. Stricter. That is correct. 

Mrs. CuatrieLp. Then you probably get testimony from them; 

that right? 

Mr. Stricter. That is right. 

Mrs. CHATFIELD. I was just wondering whether or not my thinking 
was correct. 

Mr. Stricter. It is. Of course, this committee is not bound by 
what the Budget recommends. 

Mrs. CHATFIELD. I realize that you people have a difficult job on 
your hands; but, at the same time, we have to think about our own 
children before we think about all the peoples of other countries. 

You do not know what you will get in surplus food? 

Mr. Sricurr. No, ma’am. It is just too difficult to determine 
right now. 

We want to thank you for your appearance, Mrs. Chatfield. 

Mrs. CuatFreLp. May I say that New York is probably in a better 
situation than most of the communities in the country. 

Mr. Stricter. New York is certainly to be commended for making 
the large appropriation it does for this particular purpose. 


Price Support ror BurLteyY Tospacco 


WITNESS 


M. BERRY, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, BURLEY 
TOBACCO GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Stricter. You may proceed, Mr. Berry, with your statement. 
Mr. Berry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 
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As Mr. Underwood has indicated to you, I am vice president and 
general counsel for the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, of Lexington, Ky. This cooperative has had a long and very 
successful and very creditable history. 

Presently, it is engaged under contract with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the administration of the price-support program for 
burley tobacco. It serves a membership of from 225,000 to 250,000 
members in the States of Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri. 

There are other, similar cooperatives, conducting an identical 
operation in the burley territory. The Burley Association of Ten- 
nessee administers a similar program for that State, and there are two 
other corporate organizations that administer the program for the 
burley growers in Virginia and western North Carolina. 

But our operation is the largest of them all. With some degree of 
modesty I may say it has enjoyed probably the most success, because 
of the size of its operation. Our costs necessarily have been low and 
that has been the principal item of credit in the successful management 
of our affairs, and particularly the price-support programs in the 
States that 1 mentioned. 

I am appearing here without any previous or formal preparation 
and without much thought. I came to appear before the Ways and 
Means Committee on a highly controversial tax question affecting 
tobacco growers and learned that it would be perhaps of some benefit 
to the members of the committee if I might come over here and repre- 
sent the views of the burley tobacco grower with respect to the money 
available and money to be made available for the agricultural pro- 
gram as it applies to burley tobacco, and particularly with respect to 
the classing or grading of agricultural commodities. 

I could at length give you a description of the administration of the 
price-support program for burley tobacco and incidentally describe to 
you something of the culture and methods of culture of burley tobacco. 

But suffice it to say that burley tobacco in the five States that I 
mentioned, in which we conduct an operation, and the three other 
States in which the other similar organizations conduct a similar opera- 
tion, is, of course, the bedrock of the agricultural economy, as well as 
the whole economy in those agricultural areas. 

Burley tobacco, as I recall, in Kentucky provides between 60 and 
70 percent of the farm income. 

It doubtless provides 90 percent of the farm income of those people 
who produce it and who depend upon it for a livelihood. 

Most of the producers of burley tobacco are small farmers, though 
we have in Kentucky some of the largest tobacco farms. Until 
control programs were provided by the Congress, the recurring de- 
pressed conditions that obtained throughout my lifetime were cer- 
tainly the most dreaded conditions that farmers had to experience. 
They had no control over the marketing of their product. 

In the market place they were at the mercy of the manufacturers 
who, of course, were skillful and good and well-organized businessmen. 

The condition that occasioned the organization of this cooperative 
that I represent was a dreadfully and a distressingly depressed con- 
dition for the producer or for the market of burley tobacco. 

The growers, after almost violent revolt, decided to take a more 
deliberate and a more sensible course, and they organized this cooper- 
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ative, and they operated as a “tight pool,” which is the way I think 
they referred to it in the beginning, that is, an organization by which 
its members were obligated to the association by a written contract, 
to deliver their entire products for a period of time. It might be 
processed and stored and sold collectively. 

After the expiration of that contract period there was not a resign- 
ing of that contract, and we were dominant until 1941, when a distress 
condition developed again. 

We came here to Washington and applied, in the name of this 
’ organization, for commodity loans on burley tobacco. 

Since that time we have been operating under contract with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Now, while we are primarily concerned with the administration 
of the loan program, we, of course, are interested in the control pro- 
gram of burley tobacco. For we know that surpluses simply mean 
disaster for the burley tobacco growers. We watch the whole program 
in all of its aspects, and we know that the one indispensable feature 
of the program, insofar as burley tobacco is concerned, is the proper 
and pot a and careful grading of it, because it is upon the grading, 
the evaluation of it, that we for our commodity make the 90 percent 
parity loans to the producer. 

Our experience over the years bearing upon the matter of grading 
has been this: We have had instances where it was inaccurately or im- 
properly graded with the result that when we had processed and stored 
the tobacco and then, finally in the course of time, offered it for sale, 
and it was reinspected by a Government inspector and then by the 
prospective purchaser or even a purchaser who had committed him- 
self to take a certain lot of tobacco, upon the condition that it would 
stand up to grade, we have found that because of inadequate personnel 
or incompetent personnel in the employ of the Government, of the civil 
service, now, mind you, the tobacco was degraded or lowered, and with 
the result that our organization representing its grower membership 
had in some way to bear that loss. In other words, there remains a 
very narrow margin after we make the advance of a nonrecourse loan 
in which we operate to try to make a nominal profit, pay the cost, and 
a small distribution or a very small distribution to our grower member- 
ship. Thus far we have been able to show a profit on each crop. 
How long we shall be able to do that, I don’t know. But we know this: 
If we take losses on tobacco that is improperly graded, it is conceivable 
if we have 100,000,000 pounds of tobacco that we could take such a loss 
on that account alone, that we could not show a profit, and certainly 
not any distribution to our membership. 

We have never cost the Government a dime. Our organization 
alone on commodity loans has paid to the United States Treasury 
$3,816,498.03. It is estimated that the Government has derived 
from penalties under the program as much as $15,000,000. So the 
tobacco program, to say nothing as to the benefits to the grower at 
the time of delivery and at the time of our small distribution to him, 
has made the Government of the United States about $20,000,000. 
It has never cost anybody anything. 

Now, we think it is good business for us and that it is better business 
for the Government for tobacco to be carefully and skillfully and 
capably graded. People to do that cannot be provided except 
there is money available to do it. 
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Now, what is the practical situation? There is one grader per one 
set of buyers on each market. There are no apprentices, there are 
no assistants. He goes down the row of tobacco on the warehouse 
floor, he is required to pull it or to draw the sample, as you better 
understand it, to inspect it, to appraise its value, to mark the ticket 
and place on the ticket the classification which in his opinion it be- 


ag in. 

Now, I do not know if you have ever seen an auction market, but 
it is a very fascinating thing. That is, an auction market for burley 
tobacco or any tobacco. You have heard of it, and you have heard the 
auctioneer on the radio. It is a rapid thing. It is a place where 
men’s judgment and men’s minds must be keen and acute, they must 
know their business, and they must be able to apply their knowledge 
instantly. There is not a grader of tobacco on the market anywhere 
but what he really should have an assistant assisting him, an appren- 
tice who will ultimately move into the full classification as a grader. 

Mr. Bates. Do they not have that now? 

Mr. Berry. No, sir; they do not. I understand that for 6 years 
there has not been an increase in salary to the graders or the people 
working for the inspection service as graders on the floor. They have 
been denied the increase in salaries notwithstanding the inordinate 
rise in the cost of living. Well, you know what the result of that situa- 
tion inevitably will be. It simply is that those men who are trained 
in the grading and classification of tobacco are valuable people, valua- 
ble to us, valuable to the Government, but they are more valuable, 
unfortunately, to the trade. And they serve a time, and after the 
schooling that the Government provides them they are picked on by 
American, and Liggett, and Reynolds, and the other buying interests 
who are ever in quest of their talents. And the farmer who relies on 
him and his organization who relies upon the careful and skillful grad- 
ing of that tobacco must suffer because the talent that moves in to 
take the place of the man who has moved on and up is not the experi- 
enced help, is not many times the qualified person that you would 
like to have. 

Now, I understand that there is some indisposition—where I do not 
know—but that is a fact, there is some indisposition to make available 
for the classing and grading of agricultural commodities that are not 
classed and graded at the expense of the farmer, money that is in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. I take it it is something 
in the way of what we call down in Kentucky the Governor’s emer- 
gency fund. It is a fund that Commodity Credit has control over 
which it can, at the direction and instance of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transfer and make available to the branch that has to do with 
the grading and classing of agricultural commodities. And I think 
the people who see this matter as the growers see it and as their 
representatives see it are hopeful that this committee will recommend 
to the Congress that there be an added more or less directive to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that there be made available out of these 
unallocated or unearmarked funds money sufficient to cover the cost 
of grading and classing the tobacco, or such amount as is in excess of 
the amount made available for such grading or classing out of appro- 
priations. 

I do not know if this disposition to take away from the Production 
and Marketing Administration the estimated $200,000, as I am told, 
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wi affect the administration of the program, but I imagine that it 

The second indispensable, or the one, rather, indispensable feature 
of the program to the entire agricultural program insofar as the defense 
of mek a, tobacco is concerned, is the measurement of acreage under 
quotas in tobacco on the farm. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I hope they are very strict on that. 

Mr. Berry. We hope they are, too, because it relates itself to 
surpluses. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have always held that any controlled program 
falls of its own weight unless you check it very carefully. 

Mr. Berry. That is right. And unless we can have strict com- 
pliance under quotas we cannot have quotas ard we cannot have a 
successful tobacco program and a successful loan program on tobacco 
unless we do have quotas. 

Gentlemen, I think that concludes what I have to say. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the sum of money you have in mind that 
is needed above what the budget is giving? 

Mr. Berry. I understand about $200,000. 

Mr. Bates. I do not think that there is really any request for any 
additional funds. But, as I understand it, last year they were per- 
mitted to use these commodity credit funds which I understand is 
being requested by the Solicitor here this year. 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. They are perfectly happy if they can get what they had 
last year. But they did not get it, they are not going to get it if the 
Solicitor has his way about it, and if I understand it; is that right? 

Mr. Berry. That is what I understand. That is what I referred 
to when I said there is indisposition to make available this money. 
I feel that I can say with absolute confidence and certainty, gentle- 
men, that if we may continue to have quotas and nonrecourse support 
loans for burley tobacco, we in Kentucky will continue to show a profit 
to the Government from that program, and tobacco will continue to 
pay its way. In fact, tobacco has an enviable record, and it is the 
envy of, I think, many other agricultural commodities in the country. 
We have no potato piles, we have no burdensome or troublesome stock- 
piles, we are doing a magnificent business, and we think we have a 
magnificent program. 

Mr. Stricter. Is there any question in your mind but what there 
will not be a continuation of the acreage allotments and controls? 

Mr. Berry. I think definitely we will have a continuation of quotas, 
but I think the effect of quotas can very definitely be neutralized by 
an inadequate inspection and surveying of the land in tobacco. Spot 
checking is not satisfactory, it has to be checked much more extensively 
than that. 

Mr. Sticier. The justification shows that they are asking for the 
same amount as last year, $1,527,200, for imspection and grading of 
tobacco. 

Mr. Berry. I thought they had that appropriation of $1,660,000, 
and they transferred from the funds referred to a moment ago some 
$200,000 or $223,000, I believe, is the correct figure. And, fearing 
that that additional money will not be made available to supplement 
the appropriation of one-million-six-hundred-thousand-odd dollars 
they are asking that there be written into the law a directive that it 
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be made available that this program may not suffer, and that we may 
not run the risk of showing a loss ultimately to ourselves and to the 
Government. 
Mr. Stricter. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Andersen? 
Mr. ANpDERSEN. I think we understand the problem pretty well. 
Ey STiGLER. You have made a very excellent statement, Mr. 
erry. 
Mr. Berry. I thank you so much and I appreciate the opportunity 
always of coming before the committee. 


Sor ConsERVATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE M. HEIDRICH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS 

WILLIAM R. POWEL, ELLICOTT CITY, MD., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Sticuer. We are pleased to have with us as the next witness, 
Mr. George M. Heidrich from the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. You may proceed, Mr. Heidrich. 

Mr. Herpricu. Mr. Chairman, the reason we wanted to come in to 
see you is in regard to the SCS appropriation in light of this new 
memorandum put out by the Secretary to coordinate the conservation 
activities. There have been additional burdens put on SCS and it 
means more technical help to them. I know how it is now with your 
budget arrangements, and we have tried to work out some way that 
help could be available and still not raise the over-all budget for the 
Department. 

I would just as soon have you break in and ask questions if I touch 
upon something that would be of interest to you. 

Regarding this problem, I have talked to most of the top fellows 
over at SCS, and I have gone over to the ACP fellows, and talked to 
them, Mr. Joyce and Clarence McCormack, and I have talked to 
Secretary Brannan. But what our association is going to suggest is 
in no way connected with them, we are just speaking for ourselves on 
this, but we have talked to everyone, and I do not think what we have 
to offer is too much out of line with any of their thinking. 

Now, this memorandum is going to require the Soil Conservation 
Service to furnish technical help where it never did before. In other 
words, a lot of this ACP work, compliance checking, was done by 
technicians that were paid with ACP money, and that is no longer 
being done. That will have to be done by the Soil Conservation 
Service, according to this new memorandum. 

We think that the memorandum is very sound. Our group worked 
with the Department on it from the very beginning. I will not say it is 
exactly what we would like entirely, but it certainly is to our notion a 
very fine workable agreement, and I think the taxpayer is going to get 
more for his dollar now and is going to be better off, and you are going 
to have a good sight better cooperation between the agencies. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There is a question that enters my mind: We have 
gone into this quite a bit. You people who are speaking of the Soil 
Conservation Service have been given additional duties under those 
three memorandums. Now, if that is the case, and if you need more 
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personnel and more funds in order to do work that formerly you did not 
do, you will either have to secure these funds from PMA or ask for 
additional money above the budget. 

Mr. Herpricu. That was the trend of our conversation over there. 
That would be the meat of this whole thing. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would seem to me otherwise there is little of 
value in the reorganization if we have to put out considerably more 
money for it. We had better stay where we are. 

Mr. Herpricu. That is right. As for as the reorganization is con- 
— and as far as our thinking goes, there is not one additional 
nickel. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You have got more work to do than was formerly 
done by PMA? 

Mr. Herpricu. That is correct. 

Mr. Stricter. There is no way to determine that now, is there? 

Mr. Herpricn. Not hardly, sir. According to the ACP they spent 
a little over $2 million for technical help, but say that some of that 
was not for actually what today they wouldn’t consider technical 
help, and also a lot of technical help was paid for out of administrative 
money at the county level, and so forth. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. Or of the amount that was under limitation for 
administrative expenditures. 

Mr. Herpricu. That is right. In other words, they cannot arrive 
at a figure on that. 

Incidentally, we are not SCS, we are the District Supervisors 
Association, but naturally we are much concerned with SCS. 

Mr. Powet. We are already shorthanded. In our own district 
we have to use part of the State money, funds appropriated for other 
purposes, to hire temporary employees to do the work the Soil Con- 
servation Service is supposed to do for us. 

Mr. Stricter. At the present time there is authority to transfer 5 
percent of PMA funds for technical service to Soil Conservation 
Service. Don’t you think that would be sufficient to meet the needs? 

Mr. Herpricu. I doubt it, sir. Regarding that 5 percent, I think 
the idea of that was very sound. It is just a pity that the circum- 
stances made it so it could not have been used more than it was. 
It wasn’t given a fair trial. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It was voluntary and not compulsory. 

Mr. Herpricn. And it was misunderstood. Don’t forget that up 
to now, to put it mildly, in some cases, there was not much cooperation 
at the county level. 

Mr. Sricier. There was a certain amount of resistance all over the 
country. 

Mr. Herpricu. That is right. That 5 percent was granted and it 
is just a pity it could not have been more useful. 

Incidentally, in that respect I will say that it turned out that it 
costs so much to satisfy the Budget Bureau with paper work that it was 
hardly worth it. I have done a lot of thinking on that. Here is a 
bunch of papers here that had to accompany one county’s figures on 
that. You can figure that 20 percent of that money was just spent 
for this kind of paper work. 

Mr. Sriauer. I dare say that in view of the recent order of the 
“siding that the 5 percent will be used more than it ever has been 

efore. 
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Mr. Powet. It ought to be arranged so that that 5 percent can be 
transferred at the national level instead of the county level because 
20 percent of it is being used up in paper work now. 

Mr. Stricter. Of course the State committee has authority to 
transfer that. 

Mr. Herpricu. At State level? 

Mr. Stiauer. Yes. The provision reads: 

Provided further, That not to exceed 5 percent of the allocation for the agricul- 
tural conservation program for any county may be allotted with the approval of 
the State committee to the Soil Conservation Service for services of its technicians 
in formulating and carrying out the agricultural conservation program, and the 
funds so allotted shall not be utilized by the Soil Conservation Service for any 
purpose other than technical and other assistance in such county. 

Mr. Herpricu. That 5 percent would be around $14 million. 

Mr. Sticuer. I think that is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We have just had before this committee the 
American Farm Bureau Federation who suggests very strongly that the 
$280 million figure be cut down to $150 million in view of the extreme 
circumstances and the emergency today facing the Nation. 

What would be your viewpoint on that suggestion, gentlemen? 

Mr. Herpricu. That ACP money sometimes is not judged fairly, 
that is the effect of it, and there has been a tremendous lot of soil- 
conservation work performed or gotten on the land that maybe would 
not have gotten there without it. Whether that money was efficiently 
spent on that, I cannot tell you, I think that is where most of the 
question may be raised. As far as the sum required is concerned, 
whether it is $285 million or not, I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They do advocate, however, in relation to that 
proposed cut, gentlemen, that the $150,000,000 shall be allocated on 
the basis of conservation needs of particular areas. 

Mr. Herpricu. Well, is it not now allocated on conservation 
needs, and has it not been for the last several years? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Herpricu. As far as the amount of that money is concerned 

and what our association recommends, let me just read what we 
passed last week at Oklahoma City. This is our resolution agreed 
to by our association on that subject. But before I read it, I want 
to say it is not by any means unanimous. There are plenty of 
people, farmers, who have a different view. Some of them think it 
should be cut out entirely. But I will say that they are in the 
minority by far. [Reading:] 
So that there are no preventable economic reasons causing the misuse of land, 
we recommend strengthening the programs of economic assistance to agriculture 
through the Production and Marketing Administration, providing appropriations 
directly for the administration of such programs, including any necessary services 
of State, county, and community committees of that Administration; but at the 
same time clarifying the intent of such legislation so that there will be no conflict 
with the recommendations of the National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts regarding the permanent land policy of the United States and establish- 
ment of and function of a single soil-conservation agency. 

Now, we are far from recommending that it be cut out. 

Mr. Stigter. The budget has approved for 1952 an item of $285 
million; $25 million of that is to be used for administrative purposes. 
That would leave $260 million. Under this formula, 5 percent would 
make $13 million that the Soil Conservation Service could use for 
technical service. 
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Mr. Herprica. Well, if they could use that on other county or 
community basis that would go a long way toward helping the 
situation. 

Now, our recommendation, that is, our national association’s 
recommendation, would be that that be done at the Washington level 
and as an alternative not too acceptable to us, at the State level. 
The reasons for that are purely administrative. The need for that 
money varies State by State. If you are going to take 5 percent for 
one State, it might be that that State would only require 3 percent. 
In other words, two-thirds of it or so may be all that is necessary to 
fulfill the SCS responsibilities there where in another State it might 
be better served by taking 6 or 7 percent. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Stigter. You would make 5 percent the maximum, but 
mag gg from 1 to 5 percent could be used. Is that correct? 

1r. Herpricn. No; I would not put it that way. I would put it 
this way, and this is our view and not the view of ACP. They 
would, I will admit, rather have it on a State basis. We have talked 
it over with them and they are perfectly agreeable to have it on a 
State basis. They see difficulties in doing it on the Washington level. 

Our recommendation would be at the Washington level for admin- 
istrative reasons so that it could be distributed where technical help 
is actually needed, no matter where. You see, there are some States 
that are covered with districts. My State, West Virginia, is covered, 
and another State is only half covered. They may need more of 
this additional type of help in their counties. There are 400 counties 
that will require technical service where there are now no districts. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Minnesota has quite a few of those counties. 

Mr. Herpricu. That brings up something else again. Speaking of 
the budget in general, SCS has estimated that next year we would 
have 150 more new districts around the country. They have had to 
revise that because of this new memorandum. They say it is going 
to be nearer 300 and possibly over 300, which brings up another tech- 
nical help problem to us district men. If we get that, that will mean 
that the district money will have to be upped, it you are going to serve 
it properly, by possibly $6,000,000 which cannot be covered out of this 
transfer. I suppose you could fix it so the money could be transferred, 
but there is $6,000,000 just to take care of these new things that we do 
not have to take care of now, unless you are going to cut down the 
technical help in the other districts, and they are pretty short right 
now. 

Mr. Sricuier. It is your thought, then, to have instead of the words 
“with the approval of the State committee” to insert in lieu thereof 
“with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture’’? 

Mr. Herpricn. If that would put it on the Washington level, yes, sir. 

Now, there is another thing. There are other provisions in here, 
I believe, and I do not want to point them out right now as it will 
take a lot of time, and I do not want to do that. There are provisions 
where the Secretary can exchange funds right now from ACP to SCS, 
but not the other way around. There is nothing specifically saying 
he may transfer up to $20,000,000. 

I believe that would be a great help to him, say, to use for the 
proper working of the arrangement, if there were such a, what shall 
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we say, more direct authority given him than to just say he can 
transfer some fund. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Perhaps the declaration should be in the bill that 
he shall transfer a certain amount for this purpose. 

~ Mr. Sticuer. I think it should, if there is more work that is going 
to fall on Soil Conservation technicians and less on PMA. 

Mr. Herricu. I do not think there should be a definite sum, I 
think this is going to be very gradual, this transfer of technical help. 

While we are on the ACP and SCS subject again, I want to state 
once more that we supervisors have got to look at ACP and SCS both, 
not just SCS any longer. This thing is so combined now that I think 
we are going to have to take a great interest in this ACP business. 
We are going to do our best, and I know they are, too, by the way 
they talk, to make this thing work and work efficiently. I do not 
think there is any doubt about that. 

Now, your budget allotment to the Soil Conservation Service is 
$54,278,000; is that about correct? 

Mr. Sticuer. I think that is right. That is in cooperation, of 
course. 

Mr. Herpricu. Yes. Well, their estimates on top of that sum for 
these 300 new districts, figuring what they have spent on districts 
now, would be an additional $6,675,000. To take care of this transfer 
of technical responsibility from ACP it would be $18,600,000. 

Then these in-grade promotions that they have to somehow take 
care of is $1,200,000. 

They are the Soil Conservation Service’s figures on what they 
have required. Do you want the figures on the technical help, the 
numbers, and so forth? 

Mr. Stricter. Yes; you might put it in the record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. According to that, then, it would take about $80 
million for the SCS to do the job, including the new districts and the 
new work thrown onto it? 

Mr. Herpricna. If you figure the flood-control moneys and all of 
that in there, yes, it will take that, it will take more than that. 

Now, to take care of the ACP technical requirements being trans- 
ferred to the Soil Conservation Service, they are going to have to add 
2,000 technicians. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And where are you going to be able to get these 
people in these times? 

Mr. Herpricu. Possibly some from ACP. They have some that 
would be qualified to fill the jobs, but I do anticipate there will be a 
tough job right now to get qualified ones. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are you talking about 2,000 additional or do you 
mean when you are in full swing? 

Mr. Poweu. At the beginning when this work is transferred, it will 
require one additional employee for each district. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is naturally going to be quite slow about the 
transition, is it not? 

Mr. Herpricn. According to this, yes; but according to this 
directive, this is in effect right now. It will be slow, however. Those 
2,000 are for places we already have districts. Where you have 
counties without districts you require 400 more, so that is 2,400 to 
take care of this new responsibility. 
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I believe those are all the figures you would require on that. 

Mr. AnpERsSEN. Of course, that amount additional then that you 
say is necessary is a larger amount, or practically as large as the total 
limitation that we have previously ik under PMA; is it not? 

Mr. Herpricu. I did not get your question, sir. Total limitation 
what? Moneys? 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. I am speaking of the limitation which accompanies, 
for example, the $285 million figure in this year’s budget. Of that, 
$25 million is permitted to be expended for administration, county 
and State level. 

Mr. Herpricu. No, this comes to $18,600,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, but I am just gaging the job. Here under this 
reorganization we are asked to give you, or at least you people think 
you should have, an amount almost equivalent to the total amount 
that it previously took to operate PMA; are you not? 

Mr. Herpricu. Pretty near. 

_ ANDERSEN. That is if you are going to do what they tell you 
to do. 

Mr. Herpricu. Pretty near. 

Mr. Powe. They were administrative employees, and these are 
technical employees. I think there is a difference there. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You can see the point I am driving at, gentlemen. 
There certainly does not appear to be any economy in this order put 
out by the Secretary in this picture. 

Mr. Herpricu. The economy certainly is not in the budget figure, 
it is what you get for that money. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I agree that that must be the case. 

Mr. Herpricu. I will admit that the budget figures mean a lot, but 
I do think this: That this combination of the three, the district super- 
visors, ACP, and Soil Conservation Service, is going to give you a 
whale of a lot more for each dollar spent than they ever got before. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, but it has been urged upon us continuously 
from the viewpoint of saving money. What is our answer when we 
come to the floor of the House for still more money for administrative 
purposes? 

Mr. Herprica. Well, it might be that with better administration 
and more efficiency the total over-all figures of the SCS-ACP com- 
bination could be cut, and maybe considerably. 

Mr. Stiegter. Any further questions? Have you concluded your 
statement? 

Mr. Herpricn. Yes, sir; I think that covers it unless you have any 
further questions. 

Mr. Sticuer. I want to thank you very much for coming before us 
and giving us the benefit of your views on this very important matter. 

Mr. Herpricu. I shall be perfectly happy, Mr. Chairman, to come 
in any time it is convenient and go over anything of this nature with 
you, or send you anything you want on it. 

Mr. Stiauer. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Herpricu. It has been our pleasure. 
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ConstTRUCTION OF TrmBER Access Roaps WiTHIN FEDERAL Forests 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE M. FULLER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

R. A. COLGAN, JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LUM- 
BER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION « 


Mr. Stricter. The committee will next hear from Mr. George M. 
Fuller of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Futur. We are happy to have this opportunity to appear 
before you, Mr. Chairman, and state our views. Mr. Colgan, our 
executive vice president, will testify. 

Mr. Stricter. Very well, sir; Mr. Colgan, we are mighty happy to 
have you with us this afternoon. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Cotaan. My name is R. A. Colgan, Jr. I am executive vice 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, which 
is a federation of 16 regional, specie, and product associations, repre- 
sentative of the lumber manufacturing industry throughout the entire 
United States. 

I am appearing today to talk about appropriations proposed for the 
construction of timber access roads within the Federal forests. 

From 1942 until 1945, during a period when lumber was a critical 
commodity and greatly needed in our war effort, the national forests 
supplied approximately 7 percent of the raw material necessary to 
produce the lumber needed to sustain the war economy. The national 
forests have within their boundaries one-third of the standing, mer- 
chantable timber of the United States. 

In the far West, from which we obtain half of our total lumber 
production, Federal forests constitute 63 percent of the total mer- 
chantable saw-timber stand. These forests are the ones urgently in 
need of timber access roads if they are to contribute their maximum 
to the national economy and defense under sound forestry manage- 
ment. 

Industry, during the years mentioned above, felt, and it still feels, 
that a larger share of the lumber supply burden should be placed upon 
the Federal timberlands. 

Within the past few weeks, various bills by Representative Clair 
Engle, of California, and others have been introduced to provide 
for the orderly construction of timber access roads into the back 
country of the Federal forests. This legislation, if passed, will 
authorize $25 million annually for timber access roads in the national 
forests, and $5 million for forests under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. However, this money cannot become 
available until fiscal year 1953. 

We believe that before the legislation now pending can become 
effective a start should be made toward opening greater areas of 
national forest commercial timberlands. 

We therefore recommend that this committee make available the 
requested $17,500,000 of which $7,730,000 is to be used for the con- 
struction and betterment of, and essential bridge replacement on 
timber access roads during the fiscal year 1952. We also recommend 
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that the committee approve the supplementary appropriation of $5 
million, which is in effect an emergency appropriation, to be used 
entirely for access road construction during the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1951. These two expenditures, we understand, will make 
available annually from the national forests 287 million board feet 
of timber. 

Mr. Stricter. Would you mind telling us where we are going to 
get the money? That is our particular problem? 

Mr. Couean. I know that, Mr. Congressman, and I know it is 
quite a burden. I am not able to tell you where you could get it, 
but I think it might be well to try to get it from some other appro- 
priations in the Forest Service. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Is it not possible for the Federal Government to 
make contracts with big lumbering outfits relative to a particular 
region and say to them, ‘‘Well, you go in and take out the timber and 
you yourself build the access roads and give us a certain amount for 
the stumpage’’? In other words, could not the Government have 
the access roads built through those means and let the companies 
operating it do that? 

Furthermore, I have one more question in line with that: I am a 
little bit suspicious, having paid the price for lumber for a couple of 
buildings I have put up on my farm back in Minnesota recently, that 
the Federal Government is not getting enough out of its stumpage. 
It has not shown the increase in its stumpage that the price of retail 
Jumber has shown in my local lumber yard over the past 2 years. 

Mr. Couean. I will answer the last one first, Mr. Congressman. 

I was the operator of a sawmill for 25 or 30 years in California before 
I came back on this job. We bought some national forest stumpage 
quite often during our operations. We used to buy pine for $2.50 a 
thousand and white fir for any nominal sum. They put 50 cents or a 
dollar on it, whichever they thought. 

The white fir which was nominal at 50 cents is now selling from $10 
to $11 a thousand, and pine that sold for $2.50 is selling for $25 to $35 
athousand. It has increased that much. 

At that time we used to feel if we could gross an average of $25 a 
thousand for our lumber we would just about get by. Now, I believe 
that they expect $60 and $70 a thousand to get by and it is ranging 
from an average of $60 to $75. In other words, I feel that the lumber 
has gone up in cost at the mill about 3 times while stumpage has 
gone from 6 to 10 times. And I am not speaking only of national 
forests in that. That is all stumpage. 

In relation to the question of access roads and of ability to get it out 
other ways, I have been wrestling with the access roads since the war 
was over and the housing program started and they started talking 
about access roads. Prior to that time there had been a feeling that 
if you opened up these back countries it would be done by railroads, 
and there was very little thought of publicly owned roads. The 
railroads were considered, and it would be a company or a merger of 
companies building a standard or narrow gage railroad into the back 
country and opening up this timber. 

It was our policy and still is our national association’s policy that 
so far as possible we believe that these back countries and Federal 
timbers should be opened up by the companies buying the timber or 
by a merger of companies buying the timber. We have expressed that 
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and tried to hold to that principle. But in 5 years of struggling with 
it we find that the Forest Service wants to build and own the roads, so 
in order to get the roads, we have made that concession, and we think 
if they will not do it our way, then you can do it this way. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Is that pride of ownership on the part of the Forest 
Service or what? 

Mr. Coutaan. They have some good sound fundamental reasons for 
it in some cases where they think they would get more competitive 
bidding for the timber. In other cases, they think it would be well for 
them to have more control over who buys the timber and who bids on 
it. I think it could be controlled. There are some areas where I 
believe this method is the best. But in many, many areas I think it 
would be sound financially both for the Government and the operating 
ompanies to handle it while the operating companies built and main- 
tained and owned the roads. é 

Mr. Stricter. Thank you very much, Mr. Colgan and Mr. Fuller. 
We appreciate your help very much. 

Mr. Fuuuier. We also have this other information available. 

Mr. Couean. I would like to give this data to the Congressmen, 
and in the meantime when they want to they might read this. It 
has some of our ideas as to what action should be taken. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why not put this in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sticier. That is agreeable to me. We are looking for help 
in every way possible, and if you have some good suggestions I think 
the public is entitled to have them as well as Members of Congress. 

Mr. Couean. We shall be happy to submit it for you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


IMMEDIATE STEPS NEEDED To INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF FEDERAL AND 
PrivaTE Forestry CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEFENSE 


FOREWORD 


During World War II, private forest lands contributed over 90 percent—the 
Federal forests less than 10 percent—of the annual timber cut to meet the war 
needs. The private forests contain 57 percent of the total saw-timber stand; the 
Federal forest 39 percent. Private owners should not again be expected to 
supply 90 percent or more of the annual timber cut. To require this would be to 
force overcutting upon private forest lands in many areas, which would seriously 
impede the practice of sustained forest management on these lands. The pres- 
sure of war requirements should be equitably distributed on private and public 
lands alike. 

All Federal forestry agencies should now place the commercial timberlands 
within their jurisdiction under the most effective management for maximum 
participation in the war effort. 

Federal forests, already burdened with many areas of stagnant old-growth 
saw timber in the West, can make a far greater contribution than they have in the 
past. In the States west of the plains, almost 64,000,000 acres of commercial 
forest lands are federally owned or managed. These Federal lands are estimated 
to contain close to 600 billion board feet of sawtimber, or 57 percent of the total 
western supply. Yet these Federal lands of the West contributed during World 
War II less than 25 percent of the total cut of western timber. 

Those who point with pride to vast Federal areas of virgin and old-growth 
timber that have been safeguarded from cutting, and then contrast this situation 
with heavily cut-over private lands, often fail to realize that in substantial degree 
such cut-over private lands are a direct result of the failure of Federal forests to 
meet their equitable share of total lumber demand during World War II. In 
that war, some operators had to upset carefully worked out sustained-yield pro- 
grams to get out the maximum amount of lumber their mills were capable of 
producing, being denied access to adjoining stands of Federal timber. 
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During World War II the 152 national forests contributed not more than 314 
billion board feet in any 1 year. As C. M. Granger, Assistant Chief of the 
United States Forest Service, in charge of national forests, pointed out to the 
House Appropriations Committee on January 26, 1950, the timber harvest on 
national forests could be increased to 6 billion board feet a year if they were opened 
up and made accessible and, under intensive management and complete accessi- 
bility, the annual yield from the national forests could be raised to 10 billion feet 
a year. The present emergency demands that these forests be placed under 
more intensive management without delay, and that the efforts of the Forest 
Service be concentrated on this objective. 

During the present emergency, the cut on national forests should be heaviest 
in virgin and old-growth forests, many of which are deteriorating from the effects 
of insects, disease, and wind. Their removal under carefully considered plans 
which provide adequately for regeneration, will put idle land to work by making 
each acre cut-over productive with new growth. Proponents of the policy of 
reserving national forest timber to meet emergencies should now recognize that 
the most pressing emergency we may ever face may now be upon us. This 
approach should apply with equal force to other Federal commercial forest lands. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


To accomplish this maximum participation, the following steps are proposed. 
They are not listed in order of importance—they are all important and should 
be undertaken simultaneously: 


Step 1—Timber inventory 


Immediate steps should be taken by the Federal agencies to speed up the inven- 
tory of timber stands which are subject to early development. 

(a) The Forest Service should concentrate such activity in areas where there 
would be a minimum of delay in opening up stands and the need for timber is 
greatest. 

(6) The Bureau of Land Management should complete such inventories of the 
timber resources on the Oregon and California and public domain lands as are 
necessary for immediate development. 

(c) The Office of Indian Affairs should complete necessary inventories. 

(d) These Federal agencies should coordinate their timber inventory activities 
to effect economy and efficiency of operations and so that they will not be working 
at cross purposes. Sales areas chould be laid out cooperatively where lands are 
intermingled and adjacent. 

(e) The Forest Service should accelerate the inventory of timber in south- 
eastern Alaska for the purpose of developing plans to make some of this timber 
available as logs to sawmills to an extent economically feasible. Also considera- 
tion should be given to encouraging greater mill capacity throughout Alaska so 
as to provide greater lumber supplies for shipment to the States and for local use, 


Step 2—Access roads ; 


A well-planned, economical and complete timber access public road program is 
a major need and should be given high priority by Government agencies,, but: 

(a) Such roads should be built at lowest practicable cost to make timber 
accessible. Specifications for roads on public forest lands are frequently too high 
and should be reviewed for emergency construction. Overbuilding wastes time, 
manpower, materials and equipment. 

(b) They should be limited ordinarily to those main line roads which cannot be 
adequately or quickly financed by private efforts as part of the logging operation. 
Private logging road construction should be encouraged by the Federal agencies. 

(c) Unrealistic and unfair requirements as to the use by others of an operator’s 
road system as a condition to receiving a permit to cross Government land should 
be modified. This situation is especially serious on the Oregon and California 
lands and may greatly discourage private logging road construction. Forest Serv- 
ice requirements, in some cases, that a private logging road must be deeded to the 
Government in consideration for a permit to cross national forest land should be 
reviewed from the standpoint of the adverse effects such requirements may have 
on private road construction. In addition, procedures relating to the issuance of 
permits on Federal lands are too complicated. Public foresters on the ground are 
ordinarily acquainted with local circumstances and should be given more author- 
ity to issue permits instead of being required to prepare and submit elaborate 
reports, maps, etc. to their superiors. 
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(d) Roads should be built where timber resources on public lands are greatest 
and the need for timber is most urgent and continuing and not be empirically 
distributed among the various States. Priorities should be established now. 


Step 3—Timber sales procedures 


There is pressing need for simplification, coordination and liberalization of 
procedures. In particular: 

(a) Sales procedures should be streamlined and decentralized by delegation 
of greater responsibility to local forest officers. 

(b) The Forest Service should seriously consider selling greater volumes of 
timber on the basis of tree scale rather than log scale in all situations where this 
system is practical. Where this system is now used by the agencies greater 
care in its operation should be effected. Large savings in money, manpower and 
time would result, 

(c) The Forest Service and forestry agencies of the Interior Department should 
jointly review timber sale contract forms and stipulations so as to bring them in 
harmony. The operator who buys stumpage from the several Federal forestry 
agencies is now faced with a confusing array of forms and stipulations. Also 
frequent changes in contract forms and requirements have caused operating 
difficulties and waste of time, and should be avoided. 

(d) Timber sale restrictions and requirements should be liberalized in some 
cases. Unrealistic insistence in some contracts that dead, diseased, and deformed 
trees be cut to the exclusion of the better trees in what might be called a “‘salvage 
sanitation’”’ cutting, may greatly reduce the productive capacity of both men and 
machines. Often it is possible to include in the cut some of the sound overmature 
trees which have little capacity for future growth. Such an adjustment would 
maintain the high production of logging crews and often leave the forest in better 
‘ shape for future growth. Forest cutting practices on Federal lands often follow 
blanket rules which do not apply to local conditions and are not now keyed to 
utilization programs. Similarly, very low installment payment requirements 
under Government timber contracts may be generating unfair competition in 
some areas. An operator faced with dozens of cutting restrictions and other 
requirements under contract should be given reasonable help by Federal officers 
in meeting them, but he should not be plagued with oversupervision and unrealistic 
interpretations. 


Step 4—Curtailment of unessential activities 


All activities of the Federal forestry agencies which are not necessary to an 
early solution of the war emergency should be reduced or eliminated. This would 
mean postponing educational work, wildlife-management ‘activities, recreational 
developments, and any research program which will not contribute to the solution 
of the emergency, except in cases where serious losses would result from the cessa- 
tion of specific going programs. This would be in line with President Truman s 
statement to Congress on July 19, 1950, that he was “directing all executive 
agencies to conduct a detailed review of Government programs, for the purpose of 
modifving them wherever practicable to lessen the demand upon services, com- 
modities, raw materials, manpower, and facilities which are in competition with 
those needed for national defense. 

Step 5— Manpower 

Foresters and others engaged in the nonessential programs enumerated above 
and funds being spent on them should be transferred to the increased job of 
administering the Federal timber sales program. This would provide ample 
manpower for an accelerated timber sale and access road program as the Forest 
Service now employs about 2% overhead personnel to each full-time field man. 

During the last war many local Federal forestry officers were taken from their 
regular duties in protecting public forest lands and in selling Government stumpage 
and assigned to new work on projects such as rubber production, timber production 
war projects (which accomplished little of real value), price and production 
control, ete. Their transfer seriously reduced the protection forces and delayed 
processing of timber sale contracts. If similar projects develop in this emergency, 
foresters from research and other less essential or less urgent projects should be 
used. TPWP should not be reactivated. 

Before requests for additional appropriations with which to augment timber 
sale programs are approved, the agencies should clearly show that all less essential 
programs have been reduced to a minimum. Since Oregon and California and 
public domain lands are often intermingled with (or are adjacent to) national 
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forest lands, Forest Service personnel could be temporarily assigned to the Bureau 
of Land Management to speed up timber sales in some areas. 

Federal forestry agencies, and the Forest Service in particular, should not 
advance new projects or programs which divert personnel from Federal forest 
administration. An accelerated program of timber sales will require that all 
available manpower be concentrated on this program. 

Federal employees on fire prevention, detection, and other emergency work 
should be exempt from the 40-hour-week requirements of the Federal Pay Act of 
1946. This law does not recognize the unpredictable nature of forest fires. It has 
created exceedingly difficult administrative problems, it has reduced the protection 
force during emergencies, it has reduced the effectiveness of the highly important 
initial attack on forest fires, and it has greatly increased costs. 


Step 6—Working with industry 


The principal commercial product of the Federal forests is timber. The princi- 
pal market for this timber is the forest products industry. During this period of 
emergency the industry is faced on the one hand with greater, more urgent, and 
more exacting requirements for lumber and other forest products, and on the 
other hand with serious equipment, manpower, transportation, price, and alloca- 
tion problems. The Federal agencies, likewise, are faced with new and difficult 
problems of administration. Only the fullest cooperation between the Federal 
agencies and industry will suffice if defense requirements are to be satisfactorily 
met. It is as vital to industry as it is to the Federal agencies that the emergency 
be brought to a successful termination at the earliest possible moment. ‘Therefore, 
it is reeommended: 

(a) That the preceding proposals, in steps 1 through 5, be given careful con- 
sideration by the Federal agencies. 


(b) That industry be called upon to cooperate with the Federal agencies in 
carrying out such proposals. 

(c) That Federal agencies make their plans known to industry in advance of 
their adoption on all matters affecting the industry. 

(d) That industry representatives be called on for counsel on all important 
matters affecting the industry, particularly of a policy nature. 

(ec) That industry be encouraged to bring its problems to the Federal agencies 
with the assurance that they will be given sympathetic consideration. 

(f) That Government realize that industry and private forest-land owners 
generally are anxious to fully devote their energies and resources toward winning 
the war. This can best be accomplish 4 through cooperative efforts. 


Marcu 13, 1951. 
AGRICULT’RAL PROGRAM 


WI'"NESSES 


T. A. PREWITT, TILLAR, ARK. 
ART WARD, CARLISLE, ARK. 
M. G. YOUNG, CARLISLE, ARK. 


Mr. Wuirtten. Mr. Prewitt, we are mighty glad to have you, Mr. 
Ward, and Mr. Young with us today and appreciate the arrangements 
our colleague, Mr. Norrell, made for your appearance. We have had 
you with us in times past, and I might say that we are always interested 
in having witnesses from various sections of the country appear before 
us. We feel that the whole subject of agriculture is too broad for 
anyone to know all about it, and we are glad to be able to discuss 
these programs with you. 

Mr. Prewirr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are here at your 
suggestion. 

My memory goes back to the time when you asked me why I did 
not come when you began these programs. So, some 2 weeks ago I 
had occasion to write to my Congressman, Mr. Norrell, and in the 
letter I asked him how he was coming along with our appropriations 
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for our PMA work this year, and I immediately received an air-mail 
letter from him stating that he thought the committee hearings ceased 
last week on the 6th or 7th. He advised me to let him make an 
appointment with you for me to come up here. So, I immediately 
called him over the telephone and told him that I did not want to 
come. We have had quite a bit of snow and sleet across the river 
and are just getting to the point where we are begininng to plow, 
and we usually have to make our arrangements prior to March 1, 
and then after March 1 we are supposed to show some intention of 
making a crop. 

So, in my conversation with Mr. Norrell, I said that if they are 
not going to tamper with our appropriation in any way, and not 
becoming too economy-minded and do not feel like cutting it, we 
would not care to appear. 

We want to tell you in the beginning that we are satisfied with the 
appropriation as we had it. I think it was originally for $300,000,000, 
and it was scaled down to $262,000,000, and then a compromise was 
reached at $287,000,000. We feel as though we need the $300,000,000. 
We always have a very good excuse to come before you insamuch as 
our Secretary has asked us to go all-out and try to raise a 16,000,000- 
bale crop this year. We feel possibly as though we are in a defense 
program and we would not want to leave our soils any more depleted 
than we have to, even with the ACP program that is set up. So, we 
are here merely asking vou to keep the program as it is. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Prewitt, this committee has always supported 
soil-conservation programs. I do not know of any group that has 
worked any harder for soil conservation that has the group that 
constitutes this committee. We believe in the Production and 
Marketing Administration; we believe in the Soil Conservation 
Service, and we believe in the Extension Service, but the prime pur- 
pose of all of it is to benefit agriculture, and any way that the com- 
mittee can see to get more for the dollar spent, we think, it is our job 
to do that. The committee wants to cooperate fully to see that 
this money is appropriated and to see that it is used to bring about. 
the maximum in soil conservation and other work programs that 
benefit the Nation. 

Mr. Prewitt, would you like to continue your statement? 

Mr. Prewitt. My name is T. A. Prewitt, and I operate rice and 
cotton farms in Drew County, Ark. I am representing the farmers 
of southeast Arkansas. I appreciate this opportunity to appear here 
today in behalf of these farmers to discuss some very important 
phases of our Production and Marketing Administration programs. 

Recently we had a meeting of farmers in Pine Bluff, Ark. Those 
farmers, who represented a cross section of my part of the State, made 
a thorough study of the various phases of our farm program and made 
specific recommendations regarding their farm program. I want to 
discuss briefly their recommendations. Uppermost in their minds is 
the need of a well-established and permanent type of farmer-adminis- 
tered agricultural program. At present we have a very good agri- 
cultural conservation program, and these farmers have done an excel- 
lent job in administering same. Progress to date has been outstanding 
and with apparent ease farmers have produced food and feed needs 
for use at home and abroad. 
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Defense needs for the future may be just as great as for this year. 
Therefore, Drew County farmers want to do alf they can to produce 
the crops needed, but we must remember that ofttimes in an emergency 
there is a tendency to forget the success back of the entire production 
program: that of conservation of our soil and water. Consumers as 
well as producers are now beginning to see the value of their invest- 
ment in the agricultural conservation program. After reviewing the 
needs they unanimously agreed that a minimum appropriation of 
$300,000,000 is needed to continue this great and worth-while con- 
servation program. Farmers agreed that any worth-while program 
set up by our Congress will always succeed if the farmers themselves 
are given a voice in administering these programs. At the present 
time the administrative furids for use of community committeemen is 
not sufficient to give them the training that is necessary. If the 
program funds and the administrative funds are to be used most 
effectively, the assistance should be a consistent amount from year 
to year in order that farmer-elected committeemen can develop plans 
to get the maximum amount of conservation for each dollar spent. 
Such a program, with a permanent committeeman set-up, we feel will 
mean much to our national economy. In fact, we believe there is no 
part of our industry that can be geared into war or peace time economy 
any more than our farm industry. 

Even with this good agricultural conservation program there are 
other changes that should be seriously considered. Although the 
Extension Service takes care of the information work and educational 
material through the university, it is still necessary that county and 
community committeemen be given a full opportunity to carry their 
farm programs to the farmers. At present we do not have a full 
opportunity to do so. In practically every case it is necessary for the 
farmer to request the information before wide-scale information can 
be put out on the results of the programs or the provisions of the 
program. The farmers were greatly discouraged at such a provision 
that handicapped them in the administration of their program at the 
county level. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to express my sincere appreciation for 
having the opportunity to appear here and give you the grass-root 
support and to assure you that farmers in our State are eager to 
cooperate with you on your future action in these programs that mean 
so much to the small farmer and the large farmer alike. 

Mr. Wuitten. Mr. Ward, would you like to make some comment? 

Mr. Warp. I am Art Ward, a farmer from Lonoke County, Ark. 
I not only represent many farmers with whom I have had recent 
conferences but I represent the farmers in several counties. I would 
like to discuss with you certain provisions of the agricultural con- 
servation program as follows: The agricultural-conservation-program 
funds; administrative funds; information on the administration; a 
permanent committee system. We all like to eat, and we all must eat, 
but we want to charge the cost of keeping the food-producing industry 
up to the farmer. We want the farmer to keep up his land so it will 
continue to produce but don’t want to help him keep it so it will 
produce for us, the consumer. 

We are in an emergency, and often in times of emergency we forget 
economics and economy where war production is concerned. Food 
production is war production as much as arms and ammunition, and 
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the productive ability of the soil depends upon its fertility and the 
maintenance of its productive capacity. This productive capacity 
must be maintained for the present time and also for the future. 

We have seen in the last war the results of conservation work done 
by the farmers of the Nation on the productive lands of the Nation; 
The apparent ease with which farmers produced food and feed needs 
for us and our allies was due largely to the soil resources built up over 
the vears by the use of the agricultural conservation program (triple- 
A). 

I think we all agree that maintenance of soil resources is a public 
trust in which the public should share with the farmer in the cost of 
conservation. Loss of soil fertility will be felt by future generations 
more keenly than by the present farmer-owner of the land who is only 
a temporary custodian of the soil. 

Conservation work is a continuing need that varies little from year 
to year. ‘The minimum annual needs to give effective conservation 
assistance to farmers is at least $300,000,000. 

The annual appropriation should be not less than this amount along 
with sufficient administrative expenses so that a stable program of 
conservation assistance can be formulated to have an effective con- 
servation program. With sufficient funds for administrative expenses, 
a more effective job of conservation can be done because farmer 
committeemen can be better trained to administer the program in 
counties and communities. Present funds do not permit efficient 
training of committeemen and in informing farmers of the need for and 
possibilities of program assistance. 

A stabilized appropriation at sufficient level will increase participa- 
tion in and effectiveness of the program. If we don’t know from 1 year 
to the next what the assistance will be we can’t very well make our 
plans for our conservation program. It would be a big help to us as 
farmers to know what the assistance will be so we can make our plans 
for a more effective program. 

Another thing needed is permission to tell about the administration 
of the program. There is a prohibition in the appropriation which 
prohibits committeemen in administering the program to use any of 
the funds for information work. Information on the program is a 
necessary part of administration and committeemen should be per- 
mitted to carry on information activities so that farmers and others 
may know about what the program has to offer and some of the effec- 
tiveness of the work. This would in no way conflict with or interfere 
with the information work on the Extension Service which as the 
education arm of the department should provide educational material 
for farmers on subject matter and experiment station results of prac- 
tices. The lack of information work in connection with administra- 
tion of the program has seriously handicapped committeemen in their 
work. The elimination of this prohibition would greatly facilitate the 
work of committeemen in operating the program. 

I would like to stress another point in connection with the import- 
ance of committeemen. For the last 2 or 3 years the farmers in 
Lonoke County and surrounding areas has asked why is it neccssary 
to have to extend the law every year or 2 regarding the use of commit- 
teemen. We believe the committeemen system should be made 
permanent and we urge your committee to give serious consideration 
to a permanent farmer-elected committee set-up. In other words, 
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our farmers are always willing to rely on the administration of the 
program by their elected farmer-committeemen. 

armers of Arkansas appreciate the efforts of our representatives in 
the Congress in behalf of the PMA farmer-administered programs 
and we appreciate the work your committee is doing. We know that 
when you receive the correct information you will do what is right. 
We rely on your judgment. However, we feel that insufficient funds 
for a comprehensive program and reduced funds for administration 
will jeopardize a program and a farmer committee system of adminis- 
tration that is vitally needed at all times and especially now in our 
defense program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Young, would you like to say something? 

Mr. Youne. Iam M. G. Young, a rice and cotton farmer of Lonoke 
County, Ark. I represent the farmers of Lonoke County. I would 
like to discuss briefly with you as to what a reasonable appropriation 
of program funds and the proper amount of administrative funds will 
mean to our national economy. In Lonoke County the value of our 
increased agricultural production in 1950 over 1940 amounted to 
more than $10,000,000. In 1950 the value of our production 
amounted to more than $15,000,000. In 1951 it is expected that 
farmers will receive more than $20,000,000 for their commodities. 
This just did not happen. The effective agricultural conservation 
program administered by the farmers on a county level is a great 
contributing factor. It is the real basis for our economy today. 
The consumer as well as the producer now is aware of this great 
investment made in a farm program administered by farmers for 
farmers. We do not hesitate to ask for an annual appropriation of 
a minimum of $300,000,000 for program funds and certainly a reason- 
able amount for the administration of this program. In 1950 more 
than 1,920 farmers on more than 1,700 farms participated in our 
program. Congressmen, farm leaders, and others are to be com- 
mended for launching such a fine program. ‘The farmers in Lonoke 
County urge this committee to give serious consideration to the 
necessary funds for a permanent committee set-up. 

As an example of the fine work of the farmer-elected committee all of 
our production and marketing administration programs were very, 
very successfully administered in 1950. Surely we can’t afford to let 
down in our conservation program at a time when it is needed more 
than ever before. It is a continuous program with the most gain 
with a consistent appropriation with good planning. 

With these brief remarks I wish to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to appear before you in behalf of the individual farmer 
who also appreciates your efforts put forth for the necessary appropri- 
ation for our agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1951. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 
HON. STEPHEN PACE 


J. BANKS YOUNG, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Stricter. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us our former colleague, Mr. Steve 
Pace of Georgia who voluntarily retired from Congress last year. I 
consider hin one of our country’s outstanding authorities on agricul- 
ture. The farmers of our Nation suffered a great loss by his retire- 
ment. When I first came to Congress, I had the pleasure of serving 
with Mr. Pace on a special food committee. He was a great chair- 
man. I learned more about food that year than I ever learned going 
to school. It was quite an education and I shall always appreciate 
my association with him. 

Mr. Pace, we welcome you before our committee. 

Mr. Pace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I could dwell at great length on the satisfaction I had to serve with 
all the members on this subcommittee during my time in Congress. 
Like you, I recall with most pleasant recollections our work on the 
Special Food Committee with Clint Anderson, Ed Herter, and Hal 
Holmes. 

As a preliminary I would like to say after extensive cotton hearings 
we held in 1944, probably the most comprehensive hearings ever held 
in the District or the country, it became apparent that agriculture was 
not maintaining its stride with industry in research and it was of 
particular interest to cotton growers because one of our greatest com- 
petitors today is synthetic fibers as you know. 

After those hearings the National Cotton Council which represents 
every segment of the raw cotton industry from the grower to the mill 
along with the members of the Select Committee on Agriculture of 
which I was a member, collaborated for a long time in the preparation 
of a law to advance the cause of advancing the marketing and research 
in cotton. 

Throughout the remainder of my service in the Congress, I collab- 
orated with the National Cotton Council. I have come here this 
afternoon for myself, and on their behalf and on behalf of the cotton 
growers of the United States. I have with me Dr. Leonard Smith of 
the Cotton Council and Mr. Banks Young who was formerly with the 
Budget Office of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horan. Are you with the Cotton Council? 

Mr. Pacer. Yes, sir. Since the first of the year. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pacer. On the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Our testimony is limited primarily to a consideration of appropria- 
tions for agricultural research. Desirable as it is in so-called normal 
times, research is absolutely essential in this national emergency for 
two reasons: (1) Research is the key to greatly increased production; 
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(2) Research is our only hope of achieving quality improvements 
that are needed to meet the special requirements of this critical period. 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


The real source of America’s military might in two world wars 
has been its tremendous capacity to produce large quantities of 
weapons, foods, clothing, in fact every kind of industrial, and agri- 
cultural product. The prospect of a mounting defense program and 
an acute manpower shortage makes apparent the need for increased 
production efficiency both in industry and in agriculture. ° 

In cotton, the severe shortage of both fiber and textiles makes it 
necessary that we do everything possible to overcome the shortage 
of manpower that we expect in every aspect of fiber production, 
processing and textile manufacture. 

Research has made great strides toward higher efficiency in cotton 
production. Experience proves that man-hour requirements in the 
Mississippi Delta can be slashed from 138 to 31.5 hours when two-row 
tractor equipment and mechanical pickers are substituted for men 
and mules. Similar gains have been made in the coastal plains of the 
Carolinas, in California, and on the high plains of Texas. And this 
is only the beginning. We stand today on the very threshold of new 
and greater advances in productivity. To hamper the research effort 
at the very time we desperately need to increase our knowledge would 
be tragic. 

Rather do we need to accelerate our investigations and evaluations. 
We must apply all the know-how we have and seek all the new in- 
formation we can gain that would help us achieve a greater output. 
There is still much we need to know. The application of mechanized 
farming, including weed control, defoliation, and harvesting; the 
control of insects and plant diseases; the development of improved 
ginning machinery and techniques; the improvement of spinning and 
weaving efficiency in the textile mills; these and many more subjects 
require extensive study. 

At every stage, from farm to finished product, research has a con- 
tribution to make toward the end that we may meet our raw fiber 
and cotton textile requirements more effectively. 


RESEARCH AND QUALITY 


Improvements in quality assume new and greater importance in 
an emergency period, for in a time of scarcity, what we have must 
serve us well. 

Stronger, cleaner, more mature, more uniform cotton fibers are 
a necessary prerequisite to increased efficiency of textile manufacture, 
and to higher quality of textile products. Improvements have in the 
past amd will in the future, result from research in breeding, fertilizing, 
harvesting, ginning, processing, and finishing. 

For example, in one large cotton-farming area, the variety of cotton 
used today is 15 percent stronger than that used only 2 years ago. 
The strength increase has been accompanied by improved uniformity 
and a sharp decrease in the tendency to form neps. Because we 
have learned how to increase yields of superior varieties, longer, 
stronger cottons have replaced inferior types over large areas, so 
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that the average quality of upland cottons has improved markedly. 
This has provided cotton mills with better raw material and has, at 
the same time, substantially increased the incomes of cotton farmers. 

Meanwhile, even better varieties are now in the breeding blocks. 
Some of the new triple hybrid cottons give promise of yielding com- 
mercial cottons with as much as 50 percent greater strength in the 
next few seasons. 

These are achievements of no mean proportions. Stronger cotton 
will lighten the soldier’s burden by reducing the weight and the bulk 
of his pack, his cartridge belts, his tent, and his tarpaulins. It should 
make his clothing and equipage more durable, reducing the supply 
problem. But much more needs to be done. Improved service- 
ability under attack by sun and rain and mildew is a much sought 
objective in peacetime, and one that assumes critical importance in a 
military emergency. Development of improved resilience in cotton 
would do much to ease the shortage of wool fiber and to make our 
country more self-sufficient. These are but a few of the quality im- 
provements that are urgently needed and which are attainable objec- 
tives of research that is now in progress. 


KEEPING STRIDE WITH INDUSTRY 


Our great American industrial plant has proved that it knows how 
to meet its wartime production responsibilities. Our capacity to out- 
produce any other nation on earth rests squarely on a foundation of 
research accomplishment. Industry today is rapidly exapnding its 
research facilities. If agriculture is going to carry its fair share of the 
burden we face, it must in like manner expand its research capabilities. 

The history of research in industry is a story of steady progress 
through the years, of a steady increase in dollar expenditures and 
in number of persons employed. In the period from 1946 to 1950, six 
of the principal rayon manufacturers, who are the principal competitors 
of the cotton industry, expanded the number of their research workers 
from 1,227 to 1,653, an increase of 35 percent. This reflects the 
general trend in the chemical industry, where three of the best known 
and most progressive corporations expanded their research staffs 
during the same 4 years from 6,026 to 8,509 persons, an increase of 
40 percent. 

We are failing to reach the objective of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, that is “to assure agriculture a position in research equal 
to that of industry.” 

Let me read you from the act itself and I may say this act which 
I hold in my hand, Public Law 733 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate after being pre- 
sented, adopted, and considered and passed both bodies by a unani- 
mous vote—the Agricultural Research and Marketing Act. It was 
as a result of the hearings we held on cotton in 1944 that this sentence 
was written into it: 

It is the intent of Congress to assure agriculture a position in research equal to 
that of industry which will aid in maintaining an equitable balance in agriculture 
and other segments of our economy. 

That is the stated purpose of the act, which passed both Houses by 
a unanimous vote. It is clear that the industrially produced competi- 
tors of cotton will continue to improve their products, and at an 
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accelerated rate. The result will be that, when the emergency lessens 
and the military demands for cotton are reduced, our cotton farmers 
will be in a substantially weaker position. 

Thus far we have addressed ourselves to the question of the need 
for research and the extent to which research can help us meet our 
obligations. However, we recognize that, in a very large measure, the 
decision of Congress relative to agricultural research appropriations 
will be influenced by whether it has confidence that the money appro- 
priated will be used effectively. Let us consider this question briefly. 

Since the passage of the Research and Marketing Act, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has worked toward closer cooperation with private 
enterprise. I may say here you will find that in the act, as one of the 
requisites we put in there, that when Government put in a new process, 
and let it work with industry, then the whole world got the benefit of it. 

Dr. Cardon, Agricultural Research Administrator, has expanded 
the use of the commodity advisory committees and of the National 
Research Policy Advisory Committee, bringing the whole research 
effort of the Department within the scope of their advisory functions. 

I may stop there and say, Mr. Horan, you were out with us when 
we had meetings last year and this question came up as to whether 
the increased use of advisory committees was necessary. Dr. Cardon 
has followed those recommendations up. 

Moreover, the bureaus, in the full spirit of the intent of Congress 
to establish closer working relationships with agricultural producers 
and processors, have sought assistance in other ways. As a result, 
the research program has become progressively more realistic. We 
should like to cite one example as an illustration of what is being 
accomplished. 

The Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has established an extremely close liaison with the 
cotton industry. Last summer two of the top research scientists of 
the National Cotton Council staff were asked to serve as collaborators 
with the technical staff of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 
These men, with an extensive background of technical and market 
study on cotton research needs, spent more than 2 weeks in New 
Orleans studying the cotton lint research program. They conferred 
with the laboratory director, his division heads, section heads, project 
leaders, and technologists. Each project was examined in detail to 
evaluate its military importance, its economic importance, both to 
the Nation and to cotton farmers, the progress being made, the plan 
for additional work, and the proportionate effort being devoted to it. 
In the light of this cooperative study, and of further consultations 
with other technical advisers from the cotton industry, the laboratory 
has completely revised its research program, adapting it to the current 
national situation. 

The new program is sound and practical. A suitable share of the 
laboratory’s effort is being directed toward problems which give 
promise of early application in the industry. The fundamental re- 
search now being done is directly related to problems of immense 
practical importance. 

In addition to enlisting the aid of private organizations in program 
planning and execution, the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry has established a close liaison with the Quartermaster 
Corps and with other military agencies to maintain free exchange of 
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information on research needs and developments with the Military 
Establishment. 

This approach is not uniquely characteristic of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry and cotton. Similar coop- 
erative arrangements have been set up with respect to other com- 
modities and in other bureaus of the Department. 

The more acute the emergency, may I repeat that? The more 
acute the emergency, the more necessary it is to intensify our research. 
If we are to meet the challenge of this emergency, overcome the 
obstacles it creates in the way of meeting essential civilian needs and 
supplying the wants of our fighting forces, we must increase our 
productivity and improve the quality of our product. 

The need for research is greater than ever before. We, therefore, 
respectfully ask this committee to recommend adequate funds for an 
expanded program of agricultural research. Existing law authorizes 
the appropriation of many millions more for this purpose. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sticuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stieier. On the record. 

Mr. Pace, thank you very much for your most excellent statement. 
We always appreciate hearing from you because we know about your 
past services to agriculture. 

Mr. Bares. I have no questions, but I wish to compliment you on 
the statement. It is excellent and typical of you. 

Mr. Horan. I wish to say that also, Mr. Stigler. We hope to have 
him back at any time—particularly on this subcommittee. 

We are particularly anxious that work under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act should move under a total inventory and total mobiliza- 
tion of all the talent and all the research in the United States. With 
you, we have been a little bit concerned that in the administration of 
the act they have, perhaps, overaccentuated in the past the phrase 
“existing agencies’’ and have not used the contractual authority phase 
of the act. We think that is beginning to improve. 

Mr. Pace. Very greatly. 

Mr. Horan. It will be very much better. One of these days we 
may find it possible to keep a running catalog in any given field re- 
garding any particular commodity in the whole nation. When wedo 
we will have the picture where we will see very clearly what is going 
on and I think it will strengthen, not only the Federal Government 
which we think will add to mobilizing and supervising and also 
strengthening our land grant colleges that may be working in that 
field. 

Mr. Pacer. Splendid. Let me say a final word. The thing that 
disturbs me more than anything else in Washington—not at this 
table—but over in the defense agencies, is a feeling that it is not 
necessary to pay much attention to agriculture. It is not a defense 
activity. As I have often said, they look at it like the Mississippi— 
“She always has run and she always will.’”’ That feeling is around 
town and it is extremely difficult to get them to look upon agriculture 
as one of our most essential industries in war. As I have stated, time 
and time again, it takes more than shot and shell; more than guns 
and tanks; more than men and munitions to win a war. It takes 
food and fiber and I think there needs to be an awakening here and 
now and a proper appreciation of that. 
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Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srieuer. In the budget for research and marketing there is 
$1,057,300 for 1952 for expansion of outlets for farm products. Of 
course, some of that will be used overseas. I wonder if you would 
care to comment on the importance of that item with reference to 
its relation to the others? 

Mr. Youna. Mr. Chairman, we do not have access to detailed break- 
downs of that item. We do have some projects in the cotton field 
financed in that particular category. The Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee has a meeting scheduled in the near future and it is our under- 
standing that consideration will be given to a curtailment of some of 
the projects in the cotton field insofar as expansion of outlets during 
the time cotton is in short supply. 

So far as marketing is concerned across the board, there needs to be 
a very careful review of projects directed toward this shortage of 
agricultural commodities. I believe the Budget Bureau recognized 
that in submitting a cut of about half a million for the coming year. 
Just how that is to be distributed during the coming year we do not 
know. We recognize the situation and readily concur that during this 
period of shortage there could possibly be some adjustments in proj- 
ects, particularly in the commodities in such short supply. But we 
do not think it should be done in projects to hamper any program of 
long-term implications, to the extent that it could not be picked up 
readily after the emergency is over. 

Mr. Stricter. If our committee has to cut it, you say it would 
hurt the least here? 

Mr. Youna. I think that probably is so. We were speaking just of 
the marketing field. 

Mr. Sticter. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Younc. That would probably be the area where the least dam- 
age would be done, if cuts are necessary. I think if we reviewed the 
individual projects below that level it might prove beneficial in mak- 
ing a decision. I think you should look at some’ of the individual 
projects to see what is in there. 

Mr. Sticier. Well, thank you very much. 

Mr. Pace. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1951. 
Bureau or PLant Inpustry 


WITNESSES 


HERB GRAHAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL FLYING 
FARMERS FOUNDATION, STILLWATER, OKLA. 

DR. K. STARR CHESTER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, NATIONAL 
FLYING FARMERS FOUNDATION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

ARNOLD NICHOLSON, MANAGING EDITOR, COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Stiagter. We have with us at this time, Mr. Herb Graham, 
executive secretary, of the National Flying Farmers Foundation of 
Stillwater, Okla., and his associates. If you care to introduce your 
associates at this time you may, Mr. Graham. 
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Mr. Granam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. To my left is Mr. 
Arnold Nicholson, managing editor of the Country Gentleman, who 
is one of the directors of our foundation; and to my right, Dr. K. 
Starr Chester, agricultural supervisor, of the Battellee Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Stricter. You may proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Granam. If it meets with your pleasure we would like to 
present this statement. 

Mr. Strieter. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to preface 
my remarks by referring to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture support of development of agricultural airplane at Texas 
A. and M., known as the Texas project under the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

The foundation I represent is described it the attached brochure 
and the chairman of its board of directors and one of the directors 
are appearing here today with me. I also serve as executive secretary 
of the National Flying Farmers Association, which has 6,000 members 
in 37 States. 

The first order of business for the foundation, after it was estab- 
lished by the National Flying Farmers Foundation, was to endorse, 
encourage, and support the Texas project; and when the project was 
established with the Department of Agriculture, the Texas A. and M. 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority pooling resources, the foundation 
also was recognized as a sponsor. The foundation since then has 
served as the agency through which several manufacturers have con- 
tributed material for the specially designed agricultural plane, and 
more recently has been responsible for the gift of several thousand 
dollars of funds from private industry to the project. 

At the inception of the project, Mr. Fred Weick, engineer in charge, 
and his associates publicly stated that in their estimation, design of 
the plane was perhaps 40 percent of the job—in importance, not in 
money. The other 60 percent, they agreed, was the proper design 
of dispensing apparatus for the loads of chemicals, fertilizers, seeds, 
and so forth, that the plane has been designed to transport with 
safety and economy. It was also clearly set forth that, in view of the 
CAA having made the major contribution of funds for the design and 
building of the first plane, that the Department of Agriculture would 
undertake major support of the design and building of the dispensing 
units to bring the job to completion. 

The plane was completed and has been undergoing test flights since 
the first of this year. The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering requested funds to complete the job in the 
1952 Department of Agriculture budget, but it is or understanding 
that by the time the USDA budget reached your committee, the 
request for funds had been eliminated. We would also call your 
committee's attention to the resolution passed by Congress in 1949, 
endorsing this project as a whole. 

To give your committee an idea of the importance of agricultural 
aviation, we would like to point out that last year 5,000 airplanes 
owned by more than 2,000 individuals and firms, applied 350,000,000 
pounds of pesticides alone. Many million more pounds of fertilizer 
and seeds were likewise applied from the air. The airplanes used 
were all makeshift adaptations of light passenger planes, and surplus 
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war-training types. The dispensing equipment likewise to a large 
extent is not engineered—it is simply assembled, as best the fliers 
can to do a job. In many cases that job has not been efficient. 
Sometimes it has not been satisfactory, particularly to the farmers 
paying for the work. One estimate has been made that we are 
probably not yet treating more than 5 percent of the land that could 
be treated from the air. 

The foundation, and likewise the association, that I represent feel 
that the completion of the Texas project is of vital importance at 
this time, both for the food and fiber production, and also as an 
adjunct to demands of the military in case of biological warfare, 
where chemicals, and so forth, might have to be spread from the air. 

In this last connection, the proper dispensing apparatus to handle 
all sorts of chemic dry—would be vital. We urge the 
assistance of your committee to aid in the completion of this work 
through the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Stricter. What do you estimate the cost, for the record? 

Mr. Granam. Congressman Stigler, I think there has been various 
amounts put in on that from its inception and I do not know. Dr. 
Chester is probably better able to speak on that or Arnold Nicholson. 
It is a matter of getting anything. They haven’t had anything as it 
is, to date. But CAA with the outside contributions which, as you 
probably recall, at the last session merely diverted or reallocated 
$50,000 to build the aircraft on the assumption the Agriculture 
Department would come along with the dispensing equipment. They 
have not had the funds but have furnished some of the equipment as 
Mr. Irons and Mr. Steiner have indicated with CAA approval. But 
that is out now. The plane is flying and we have not got the appli- 
cating equipment for sprays. 

Mr. Cuester. It might help your thinking to know that the request 
for appropriation made by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
last June for completion of this work was $80,000. Another way of 
getting at the figure—it has been estimated by. the engineers in Texas 
that they have done about half the job by making the plane, and the 
other half, making and testing the dispensing equipment, remains to 
be done; and the half of the work that has been done cost about 
$75,000 or $80,000. That is the order of magnitude involved. 

Mr. Sricuier. I think myself most of us realize, particularly those 
of us on the committee, that as the work is now being carried on with 
reference to sprays, it is not entirely satisfactory. We have had 
testimony this year and previous years with reference to the cost, not 
only to the farmer, but to the Government in many instances. 

Mr. Granam. There just has not been any research. This in- 
dustry developed overnight almost and it is this independent operator 
out here who will get a piece of equipment together. Farm fliers, I 
think we would say and | know you would agree, represent the upper 
crust from the standpoint of economic farmers. They know what 
good equipment is and they hate to see equipment come on a neigh- 
bor’s place which will not do an efficient piece of work. Some of our 
stations have not been aggressive in getting behind it and doing a 
little more research. There has not been enough done so far as 
equipment is concerned up until this. 

Mr. Stricter. Has there been any effort on the part of your or gan- 
ization to pioneer in the field of research? 
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” Mr. Granam. Nothing other than to get behind organizations 
already in the field like Fred White who is reputed to be one of the 
outstanding aeronautical engineers in the business. He is working on 
the research in Texas A. and M. College, and that is why the develop- 
ment of the plane should go there. But it does not mean that he is 
the man to do the dispensing equipment. That comes back to the 
United States Department of Agriculture to men like Mr. Irons and 
other folks. 

Dr. Cuester. There is no reason why the dispensing equipment 
and testing of it should be done at any point. Texas has shown 
leadership. The university at Ohio and the experiment station have 
been doing very fine work with what limited funds they have had avail- 
able in the same field. Also the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
has a station at Toledo where Mr. Irons and another man are located. 
If it is possible to go on with this work, with the services in these 
various research organizations all being made available for doing the 
best job, we will get it worked out. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Graham mentioned the fact that, perhaps, 
we had not had too much basic work done in the various States. 
Maybe they have been a little remiss. I think that has been due to 
waiting for leadership. It is the feeling of all of us that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
which is set up to investigate sprays, could take that leadership. 
They have ground equipment facilities at Toledo. They now have 
through this new plane built in Texas a chance to get in the air. I 
am familiar with your position with respect to research activities of 
the various divisions of agriculture and in my opinion there are few 
projects in that department that need attention more than this one. 

Mr. Stricter. Supposing it would be possible to appropriate money 
for this particular project and research turned up a plane which would 
be practicable and acceptable to your views, do you think your group 
would be willing to buy their own equipment or what would they 
expect in that connection? 

Mr. Granam. I could only speak in general terms. First, I might 
say, the Flying Farmers themselves, are not applicators. They are a 
skilled profession of their own. What they had in mind in its original 
inception was that if they got the plane worked out there are plenty of 
the present aircraft manufacturers who would build a plane to sell to 
an individual or corporation which would do the work on a basis 
throughout the country where, as it stands to date, at least, manu- 
facturers have not felt they could go into these research fields. They 
have been making an effort, at least one, to build an aircraft but they 
have not had anything done on the applicators because they have not 
got the men to do that. 

I think there would be a market. 

Mr. Stricter. Even on a rental basis. 

Mr. Granam. A custom-type operation. Farmers look to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to check on the insecticides and all of that. 
But there is a situation right now—most of them are fearful to let 
a man come in with a piece of equipment. They cannot figure on 
getting an even distribution whether liquid or dust and so much 
work needs to be done that, as Mr. Arnold Nicholson said, they are 
established on ground equipment, but not in the air. The Department 
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of Agriculture is in a position to get information on wind tunnels 
and the like to work on this dispensing equipment when they get it. 

Our feeling is this, and I know you and the committee will appreciate 
this, there is nothing personal in it. It is for the industry. That this 
thing i is here whether we accept it or not, its early application and the 
time element is a big factor and has been all along. We have coped 
pretty well with green bugs and army worms but it comes back to 
that one piece of equipment—the airplane. Farmers over the country, 
and particularly the Midwest, have more or less accepted it as a piece 
of equipment to do a job. 

Mr. Sricguer. It is your thought that if an appropriation could be 
made it would go to Plant Industry. 

Mr. Grawam. They are the people with the personnel and were 
in on the original program with their engineers and technicians. All 
they are waiting for—— 

Mr. Stieter. Is leadership. 

Mr. Granam. It has been cut off. 

Dr. Cuester. We think with high confidence that if it is made 
available to them it will be well expended. 

Mr. Nicnoutson. They have the men equipped to work on this 
particular project. 

Mr. Stricter. At the present time. 

Mr. Nicuouson. They have the personnel to do this job. Yes. 

Mr. Stiater. Well, would there be any coordinating activity of all 
the various groups interested in this particular project? 

Mr. Granam. It really comes down now to one. They have the 
aircraft which CAA has financed and built. It is all set up, according 
to Mr. Hedda. For example, on their liquid spray pipes that run 
through the wing, I think it would be left in the hands of the technical 
engineering staff to work out. 

Dr. Cuester. I think the best answer to your question is the way 
it has worked in the construction of the plant, at Texas A. and M. 
CAA worked with Plant Industry and the Flying Farmers, all working 
together, very harmoniously and cooperatively so far as their resources 
permitted them to. I would expect the same sort of cooperation to 
continue throughout the remainder of the jeb. 

\ir. Horan. What are the spray-equipment companies themselves 
doing in this field, and the machine people? 

Mr. Geanam. Mr. Brown, who is in charge of the sales for the 
Niagara chemicals, ground equipment, is a me ‘mber of this board and 
they have offered their engineers or anything else they have in coopera- 
tion. They know this is coming and they are in the chemical business 
and want to see the distribution. I do not know whether that answers 
your question. They are very cooperative. 

Mr. Horan. In a field of this sort we are interested to know what 
these people are doing who stand to benefit, in addition to those ‘who 
might have groups to protect. That field would naturally be the 
farm-equipment manufacturers, the insecticide groups, and naturally 
we would like to know what everyone connected with it is contributing. 
We have some confusion as to who is doing what in other fields. CAA 
and the NACA who have done a lot of work not nec ‘essary in the 
applications field but in the field of basic design for both frames and 
motors have made a contribution, but I just wonder what work has 
been done in that connection. 
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What we are trying to avoid is putting too many shingles on the 
rafter. What we need to know is where the roof is really leaking. 
We have much of the powder-type spray being dispensed in my area. 
It is successful and there is much work done by the Bureau of Plant 
Quarantine and Entomology and there are funds that can be used in 
the budget for entomology. ° 

Mr. NicHoison. Perhaps the answer to vour question, Mr. Horan— 
did you wish to know who was in the business of making this equip- 
ment to go on airplanes now; was that part of your question? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnouson. It is largely done by the individual applicators. 
There are one or two small companies, mostly on the west coast who 
make compounds. One will be quite different from another and there 
is no set pattern existing today. That is why it seems essential to 
have some fundamental research on the proper type of equipment to 
attach to an airplane. We have a lot of work done with grain ma- 
chinery. In the air you get all sorts of air currents. There are no 
large companies in the business of making it. 

Mr. Horan. In Norfolk they had a lot of study on air currents. 

Mr. Granam. And drift is a big factor in your country and ours. 
Maybe we have overemphasized the applicating equipment. The 
basic research has not yet been accomplished on the methods and all 
of that falls in with it which | am assuming will be carried on when 
they get what they think is the proper dispensing equipment. 

Dr. Cursrer. The manufacturers, such as you have in mind, do 
make all vital components, the pump and nozzle and so on. It is a 
matter of combining with the tubes and measuring performance of 
that in an attempt to overcome the problem of putting too much of 
the material right below the plane and not enough on the side or 
putting it over on the neighbor’s farm and destroying his cotton. 

Mr. Stricter. You spoke a moment ago, Mr. Graham, of the 
contribution CAA had made. What new feature have they developed 
that is different from other smaller aircraft being utilized for this 
particular service? 

Mr. Granam. I wish I had a good black and white print. I did 
not even bring a magazine up here or a picture of the airplane itself. 
Here is Mr. Weick’s outline of some of the most noteworthy points. 
From the standpoint of safety and load factor, including visibility, 
you have aman sitting up here [indicating]. It is a low-wing aircraft. 
The way they went about this was surveying the industry, the appli- 
cators themselves, on the type of plane they thought would do the 
job and then, after crystallizing the thinking on that, they built the 
aircraft. The maximum load is 1,200 pounds, with a 205-horsepower 
engine. 

Dr. Cuesrer. Never before has there been built a plane specifically 
designed for agricultural purposes and having the requirements for 
such a plane—the position of the person in the plane; the slower the 
plane the better. You have to have very unusual maneuverability; 
a great deal of power to pull up at the end of the field over wires; the 
ability to see around turns so the pilot will not be wasting his time as 
he swings back; and the plane is quite original in appearance. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you have an idea of the approximate cost? 

Dr. Cuester. This first one was far more expensive than any future 
model would be. They were trying to work into a market of some- 
thing like $3,000 to $4,000. 
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Mr. Granam. They originally started with that in mind. I have 
seen one of the later estimates of about $7,000. They do not know 
until they get their jigs and equipment. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That shows the thick wing of the plane 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Granam. That is the problem, at least. I have not heard the 
answer. It is all approximates and estimates. They are hoping to 
have it down to where the professional applicator can afford to buy it. 

Mr. Stricter. From your experience in developing this plane, what 
are some of the basic problems in developing the equipment? 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Congressman, I am not a technician on this. 

Mr. Sticuer. I thought you might know in a general way. 

Mr. Nicwoitson. You mean airplane equipment. I am familiar 
with the fundamental problems, what Mr. Weick and his associates 
wanted with this plane. They wanted load-carrying capacity beyond 
that now available, safety for the operator, and good visibility for the 
operator which is not available in most planes used today. 

Mr. Granam. They are all high wings which they are using today. 

Mr. Nicnoutson. A fairly low cruising speed and ability to get on 
and off very small fields. And you will notice the operator of the 
plane sits very high in the air. He is protected from a crash and has 
good visibility over the nose. A thick wing carries tanks for liquid 
sprays, which is a very unusual factor. 

Mr. Stiauter. Does the spray come from both these wings? 

Mr. Grauwam. It is designed where they can by power-pump or 
gravity tie on to take it out of both wings. 

Mr. Sticier. Use both or one wing at a time? 

Dr. Cuester. There is a 27-cubic-foot hopper for this. Frequently, 
the pilot wants to turn over from dust to spray. Other specifications 
for this type of plane have to do with ease and simplicity of filling with 
the materials to be used; ability to clean out the tanks because you 
could not use caustic chemical and follow that with another without 
cleaning; the necessity for the tanks resistant to corrosion of any sort. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you have any further observations you care to 
make at this time? 

Mr. Granam. I do not. We would like the privilege of leaving you 
one of the brochures. This gives information and the personnel of 
the board. 

Mr. Sticter. We thank you very much for coming to our committee 
and giving us the benefit of your experience and observation. 

Mr. Grauam. We thank you for the opportunity to speak about 
something we all feel rather deeply about. 

Mr. Sticier. Our big problem here, as you know and well recog- 
nize, is where to get the money. 

Dr. Cuester. I realize that. 

Mr. Stricter. With all the demands being made on our committee 
for more money, it makes our problem all the more complex.. A lot 
of people seem to think we have an inexhaustible supply. 

Mr. Granam. It must be a problem. We would like to state, as 
far as the foundation is concerned, they handle none of the money. 
The foundation is a group of interested men. 

Mr. Sriauer. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Granam. It is a group of men interested in seeing a definite 
work accomplished. If we get these difficulties solved, industry will 
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doubtless pick up and go from there but to date they have not felt 
justified in doing it. 

Dr. Cuester. One more thought, Congressman. Undoubtedly in 
your thinking is the problem of how this ties in today with reference 
to the defense situation. I see many points in which the further 
development of the agricultural plane fits into a better defense pro- 
gram. One of those is that it saves men. One man in an airplane 
can do the work of many on the ground in protecting crops. The 
protecting of crops is a high need in times of emergency. By having 
a large number of men with such airplanes able to move around the 
United States at any time we are in a better position to protect our- 
selves against the unusual demands for crop protection that could 
very well lie before us. 

Mr. Stigter. Thank you, gentlemen. 





INDEX OF PROJECTS COVERED BY ITEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATION ACT FOR 1952 





Subject Appropriation item 





Abaca fiber investigations__...................-..- | Plant, soil, and agricultural qusincering research (Bu. 

Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Abortion of animals, contagious (Brucellosis or | 

Bang’s disease): 

Eradicating the disease 
Research _. ai 

Accelerated erosion 

Accounts, farm 

Acid-tolerant legumes 


Animal disease contro! and erad. (Bu. An, Ind.). 
| Animal research (Bu, An, Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Aconitic acid and derivatives. Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Acquisition of forest lands under Weeks and _ Acquis. of lands for nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Clarke-MeNary Acts. 
Acquisition of forest lands within: 
Angeles National Forest (Calif.).............| Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
reguiet limitation (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Cache National Forest (Utah) | 
Cleveland National Forest (San Diego Do. 
County, Calif.). 
Nevada and Taiyobe National Forests (Nev.) Do. 
San Bernardino and Cleveland National | Do, 
Forests (Riverside County, Calif.). 
Sequoia National Forest (Calif) Gusivchin tind Do. 
Superior National Forest, Minnesota Acquisition of forest land, Sup. Nat’l For. (For. Serv.). 
Uinta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah). Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
| receipt limitation (For. Serv.). 
Acquisition of lands, Title III, Bankhead-Jones | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Farm Tenant Act. | 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: | 
Corn.. a Ales Acreage ‘nee and mktg. quotas (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.) 
Cotton. ee : : | Do. 
Peanuts-_- - d . aoe Do. 
Rice... .- ie - Do. 
Tobacco. ---- nay oe Do. 
Wheat. Do. 
Adams Act, appropriations to State agricultural | Adams Act (O. E. §.). 
experiment stations. 


Adhesives, from cornstarch and soybean protein__| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 


Administration of grants and coordination of | Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8.). 


research with States. 

Adulterated-seed investigations 
Aerial: 

Control of forest fires. 

Photographic surveys 
Afforestation in scil control 
Agreements: 

International 

V heat 
Marketing _- 


Virus and serum 


Agricultural: 
Adjustment Act 


Chemical investigations_- 4 
Commodities (perishable) Act 


Conservation payments 


Engineering 


Finance........-..-.-------------<0--- -- 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Prot. and manage, nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 

Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


| Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Mktg. agreements, hog-cholera virus and serum (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 


Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund (Prod 
and Mktg. Admin.) 


| Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.), 


| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.), 
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Agricultural—Continued 

Products and residues: 
Biochemical investigations Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
Heating and deterioration, pharmacologi- Do. 

cal investigations. 

Industrial utilization_- eee Do. 
Marketing methods and practice. Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Standardization of grades Do. 


Research __ Title II (Research and Marketing Act of 1946). 
oo 


Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., 
Statistics Econ. inv., crop and livestock est. (Bu. ‘Agr. Eeon.). 
Strategic and critical agricultural materials._.| Strat. and Crit. Agri. Mats. Research. 
Wage and wage rates Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Eeon.). 
Agriculture: | 
And home economics, extension work in_.--- Oe. agr. ext. work; admin. and coor. of ext. work 
UXt. Serv.). 
Economie and statistical research Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Foreign Sal. and exp. (For. Agri. Relations). 
al Settlement under forest homestead act.......| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Irp. 
Preamble, sal. and exp.; insect and plant disease control; 
Authority to purchase and operate ___-_- contro] of emer. outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
Control of agricultural pests eases (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.) Preamble, control of 
Control of forest fires....-.-- a pests; prot. and manage. nat’l. forests (For. 
\ Serv.) 
Development work on spraying Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Disinsecting Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Equipment for application of: 
ERAS) SPRL ss ite rane wee po one | 
«SS RE STAR Rete re ee {( Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
EAST RIR Scent SOG ed Sawyer ere Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Séeding equipment. 
Akron (Colo.), dry-land agriculture station Do. 
Alaska: 
Appropriations for: 
Agricultural experiment stations: 
Bankhead-Jones Act Title I, sees. 3 and 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.) 
Experiment Station Acts._._._.__-- Alaska (O. E. 8.). 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946__| Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 8. 
Cooperative agricultural extension work: 
Extension of: | 
Smith-Lever Act | Alaska (Ext. Serv.). 
Capper-Ketcham Act Do. 
Bankhead-Jones Act, Title II, Do. 
Sections 21 and 2%. 
Enforeement of foreign plant quarantines.____.| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Farm heusing, extension work in Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 
Marketing, extension work in ‘— <¥ Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Ext. 
erv.). 
Research on agricultural problems | Research on agr. problems of Alaska. 
Albany (Calif.): 
Enzyme research laboratory-.--. _....-----| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Pharmacology laboratory Do. 
Western Regional Research Laboratory | Do. 
Albany (Ga. 
Pecan-culture station __- | Plant, soil, and 





agricultural engineering research 
(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Pecan-insects laboratory | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
shawnee (N. Mex.) headquarters, region 6...| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
cohol: 


| 
Fungal Amylase Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Motor fuels__ _- Do. 


Production from agricultural materials and Do. 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Breeding... .._-..- ; . Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 
(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 
‘Chemistry and utilization Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Diseases -.--._.-- Sa Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 
(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Estimates of production Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery ___- Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 


(Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Hay. (See Hay.) 
t: | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Preservation of nutritive values during proces- | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
sing. 
Precetis.............-. head , Plant, 


Seed: 


soil, and agricultural engineering research 
(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Coloring under Seed Importation Act...| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Alhambra (Calif.), truck-crop insect laboratory - - 
Aliens, authority to hire 
Alkali land, drainage 
Allergen(s): 
Investigations of the allergens of agricultural 
products 
Immunological and chemical investigations 
an allergens of johnin and tuberculin 
Almond culture and improvement 


Amarillo (Tex.), 
station. 
Ames (Iowa): 
Agricultural statistics research office 
Corn research and storage investigations - _. _- 


soil conservation experiment 


Hog-cholera research station -. Rabe ome 
Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory - 
Amino acids in foods and feeds 


Anam from starch: 
Fibers 


Anaplasmosis of cattle, research 

Angeles National Forest (Calif.), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 

‘ = grain moth (stored grain) 


Byproducts, hides, forage, etc., supervision 
of importation. 

Certification of pedigrees 

Contagious abortion (Brucellosis or Bang’s 
disease) : 


Eradicating the disease 
RI anon = 
y, investigations 
Disease: 


Eradication _- 


Investigations of the incidence of_____-.-_- 
Regional Animal Disease Laboratory 
Export, inspection and testing 
Fats and oils: 
Antitoxidants for use as stabilizers in-._-- 
Chemistry and utilization 
Fibers, investigation 
Foods, canned, wet 


Peshendensuth disease, control and eradica- 
on. 


Fur-resources investigations. 

Genetic research 

Husbandry investigations 

Import, inspection and quarantine- 

Insects affecting 

Inspection and quarantine 

Interstate shipment 

Management 

Nutrition research . 

Products, investigations. _- 

Ticks affecting 

Worm treatment. 
Ankeny (Iowa): 

European corn borer laboratory 
Antibiotic(s): 

From agricultural sources 

Hydroxystreptomycin...._.______. = 

Survey of microorganisms .___._...........-- 


(See also Livestock) - - - 


insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sec. 302 (General Provisions). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


al. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 
(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, ee eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr Eng. 

Animal too (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); Sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


}sa. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (For. Serv. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Do. 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu, An. Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Animal disease control and erad. 
(Bu. An. Ind.). 
——e research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
om exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
ts) 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
a. and cert. of canned wet animal foods (Bu. An. 


nd.). 
Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. — An. Ind.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Qua 
Animal! disease control and erad. (Be. An. Ind.). 








Do. 
Animal research (Bu, An. Ind.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quer. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


: | Do. 


free - inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Appropriation item 





Apple(s): 
Breeding and improvement 


Codling ae 
Culinary quality 
Diseases _- 


Estimates of production 
Flavor concentrate, preparation of 
Hormone spray 


Insect laboratory: 


Prembeetion of juice concentrate 
Preservation: 

By dehydration 

By freezing 


Resaletion of Vekoact under Export Apple | 


and Pear Act. 


Apricot (s) 
Cc siture and improvement 


 sernare of production 

Arboretum, National (Washington, 
maintenance and operation. 

Asheville (N. C.): 

Forest insect laboratory 

Southeastern forest and range experiment 

station. 

Assessments on acquired land 


D. C.), 


Assistance: 
Farm meneame. 
Food 


Atlanta (Ga.), PMA Commodity Office 
Auburn (Ala.): 
Farcs-tilieee machinery laboratory 


Regional Animal Disease Laboratory 
Automobiles: 

For purchase or hire in the field 

For purchase or hire in the District of Co- 

lumbia. 

Avian: 

Pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle disease) - 

Tuberculosis, eradication 

Leukosis complex Be Oe! 
Avocado: 

Culture and improvement 


Survey of : 
Bacterial fixation of nitrogen by legumes 


Bacteriology, soil investigations 
Bamboo: 
Diseases i 
PAGE TRIPOEIIIORS sik da iin dn i catietbden nnn 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
=“ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Sal. and cae. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.,). - 


v. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. ky a. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr.). 


ras 3 inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

0. 
Do. 
Do 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 
Do. 





Do. 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Aet Fund (Prod. 
and Mktg. Adm.). 
ae inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng). 
Do. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Nat’] Arboretum (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| 


Drainage district assessments on acquired lands (Farm- 
ers’ Home Admin.). 


Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Nat’l School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 


Nonfood | Nat’l School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
_ - (Ga.), Soil Conservation experiment sta- | 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Sec. 301 (General Provisions). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.) Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., 
ALR A. 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
; Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 





Sal. ond exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


0 
| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
} Do. 


Bang’s disease (Brucellosis or contagious abor- 


tion of animals): 
Eradicating the disease 
Research 
Bank: 


Erosion investigations................-.---... 


Projection 


| 
| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu: An. Ind.). 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 
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Bankhead-Jones Act: 
Extension work under 


Payments to States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
Barberry eradication 


Barley: 
Breeding 


Estimates of production 
Futures trading 
Malting laboratory 
Malts for alcohol 

Price support program 
Production 


Quality 
Basic commodities, price- monn program - 
Baskets, standards for 
—_ Rouge (La.): 

Bee laboratory 

Truck- -crop insect laboratory 
Bean(s 

Beetle, Mexican 

Blight 


eT ee, Pen ee i 


Domestic source of strategic oils_-_..-..- since 
Corn earworm 

Crop insurance 
EES 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery - -- 


Insect laboratory, Columbus, Ohio 
Insects, field experiments 
Leafhopper 

Lima: 


Market inspection--..._..._- 

Market news service _ . ‘ 
Marketing and standardization _- -__- 
Mite, 2-spotted 

Preservation by canning and by freezing 
Price-support program 

Production _______- Sedu 


Red spider 
Snap, disease 


Soy: 
Breeding-- 


Crop insurance 
Diseases 


Estimate of production 
Inspection, supervision 
Production 


Regional Soybean Laboratory 
Vitamin and mineral content - - 
Standards 
Velvet, production 


Warehousing 
Bed-load investigations 
Bedbugs 
Bee: 

Breeding z 

Diseases and poisoning 

Hives, estimates of numbers--.-.....-..-.-.-- 


| Sal. and exp. (B 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. 


Bankhead-Jones Act, section 21, Title II (Ext. Serv.). 


Bankhead-Jones Act, section 23, sit II (Ext. Serv.). 
Title I, Bankhead-Jones Act (O.E 


Farmers Home Admin 


| Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 


| 
| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 


P}. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


} Do. 
Crop and Seay est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Commod. Exch. Act 


Plant, soil, on nn tae enginee ane research. 
u. Agr. and Indus. Chem. 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. ‘Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 


> on Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


0. 
| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


oe inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
| Plant, soil, and agricultural ~> iene research (Bu. 


P]. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.) 


0. 
_.| Plant, soil, and agriclutural ees research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.) 
Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 


| Inseet inv. (Bu. Ento. dy Pi. Quar.). 


Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp. 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
re > inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Jo. 


Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agricultural sagnerting research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.) 


Admin.). 
Do. 


Do. 


| Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


: Sal. and > (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


| Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp. 
| Plant, soil, and a engineering research (Bu 


Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


| Crop ana livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu, 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. 
Plant, soil, 
Pl. Ind., 


and Mktg. Admin.). 
and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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Bee—C ontinued | 
Insect pollination | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Laboratories: | 
Columbus, Ohio Do. 
Logan, Utah 
Management-_--- } Do. 
Beech: 
Diseases__.._-_-.- z | Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.) 
ca | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar. iF 
Bent-cottio! iprenbigntien@e nsec. c'. . cid sce | Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Pel: 
Culinary quality | Sal. and exp. (Bu..Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Grading and stamping service. _...| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Beekeeping: 
Management studies: 
Intermountain States | Insect inv. (Bu. of Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
North Central States Do. 
Pe RN a i Bebe ctibbcinscccasiencuud | Do. 
Southern States | Do, 
Studies of production strains Do. 
Beet(s): 
Culture and improvement _...| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 


| Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu- 

Dies Pl. ue. Soils and Agr. Eng.). 

Fertilizer experiments Do. 

EE REED ES | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Plt. Quar.). 

Leafhoppe do 

Machinery, investigations | Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 

Conditional payments to producers. - ----| Admin. of Sugar Act (Prod. peo Mktg. Admin.). 

Production | Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
ri. Ind.,. Soils and Agr. Eng.). 

Seed investigations . 

Bootes: 


ark: 
Black Hills % ; | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Englemann spruce Do 

Mountain pine ‘ 
Southern pine | Do. 
Western pine Do. 
Bean, Mexican Do. 
Carpet (household insects) pe 
} 0. 
Do. 


| onaes and plant disease conirol (Bu. Ento. and P! 


ar.). 
| Insect | inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 

Mountain oe | Do 
Powder Do. 
Sawtoothed | Do. 
Southern ~ > tag | Do. 
Taxonomy | Do. 
Tobacco: 

Field experiments Do, 

Stored product Do. 
White-fringed: 

Control | Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 


uar.). 
esearc’ Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl Quar.). 
Belle Fourche ONaweil, S. Dak.) irrigation agri- | Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
culture station. | Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 
Beltsville (Md.): | 
tural Research Center: 


Agricultural engineering investiga- Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu . 
tions. | Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Engr.). 

Animal husbandry investigations...._, Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Bee culture (headquarters). ___._-| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Cartographic and map reproduction | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
division, 

Cereals and forage insects | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Conservation nursery. - .......----| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

C we inv estigations “(head quar- Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
ters). 

Dairy investigations Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
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Beltsville (Md.)—Continued 
Agricultural Research Center—C ontinued 
Laboratories—C ontinued 
Diseases investigations 


Division of biologically active com- 


pounds. 
Erosion control investigations 
Forest demonstration area 
Forest insects (headquarte:s) 
insects 


Home economic investigations 

Insecticide laboratory 

Insecticides and funidichaas (head- 
quarters) . 

Plant breeding, production, disease, 
and quality investigations. 

Seed testing lanoratory 


Soil investigations a soil surveys-.- 


Supervision of maintenance, operation, 
and furnishing of facilities and services. 


Truck crop and garden insects_-.--...--. 


Berkeley (Calif.): 


California forest and range experiment station. 


Forest insect laboratory 
Regional field office, white pine blister rust 
control. 


Berry: 
ren, standards for. 


een li rd etieesation............ 2c nds 


Insects 

Moth, grape 

Preservation by dehydrati ion. 
Preservation by freezing -_-_- 
Production, culture, and improv ement.. 


Bibliographies, sale of 
Big Spring (Tex.): 
Dry-land agriculture station 


Livestock station 
Bindweek, control investigations__-__- sbvbcesiilest 


Biophysical investigations of plants. - 
Birch diseases 


Black Hills beetle 
Black or rice weevil (stored grain) -- 
Biack-stem rust of wheat (Barberry eradication) -. 


Blackberry investigations 


Beast cleaning agents from agricultural residues_. 
Blight: 
Bean. 


Carnation 
Pear -. 
Tomato, western y ellow. 
Blister rust, white pine: 
Control and quarantine operations. ------ 


Control in national forests__...........--.-.- 
SN. Blt eri Sie aces. Seek AMY i 


Blueberry investigations................-....---- 


Bluegrass investigations 
Blue-stain of wood _ 

Board, Combined Food... 
Bogalusa (La.), Tung production 


Boll weevil, cotton, investigations 

Bollworm, cotton 

Bollworm (pink), cotton: 
Eradication and quarantine 


Research 

Books: 
Photographic reproductions of 
Purchase of 


Animal research (Bu, An. Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
— inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and ee engineering research (Bu, 
ri. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R. A.). 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. — ar.). 

White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 


Marketing services (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Engr.). 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Plant, soil, and ry ag engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Engr.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
) 











0. 
| Insect and plant disease control] (Bu. Ento, and Pi, 


| uar.). 
Plant, soil, and coors engineering research (Bu. 
Pi. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. ex’ Agr. and indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 


White pine blister = (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and Pl. Quar 
| Control of forest pests ’ For. Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
} Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 
oe Inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1l., Quar.). 
0. 


a 


Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
|  Quar.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Library). 
Do. 
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Appropriation item 





Border patrol (Mexican): Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, enforcement and quarantine. 
Boron investigations 


(See Corn borer). 
Cotton stem 


Sugarcane moth 
Botany: 
Economie 


Systematic, studies of 
Box tests 


Boys’ and girls’ club work, extension work in-.-. 


Bozeman (Mont.): 
Cerea] and forage insect laboratory: 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket re- 


search, 
Brawley (Calif), new Southwest irrigation field 
station, 
Breeding: 
Field crops. 


Bridger National Forest (Wyo.)_.............--- 
Brining preservation of vegetables 
Brooksville (Fla.), livestock and poultry station, 
Chinsegut Hill Sanctuary. 
Broomcorn: 
Culture and improvement 


Estimates of production 

Warehousing 
Brown-tail moth: 

Quarantine and control 


Brownsville (Tex.): 
Cotton insect laboratory - 
Enforcement of foreign plant quarantines, 
Mexican Border Area. 
Mexican fruitfly control 


Pink bollworm 

Brownwood (Tex.): 
Pecan insects laboratory - - - - 
Pecan investigations 


or me (contagious abortion or Bang’s dis- 


Disposal, national forests 
Fibers, investigation 


Buckwheat 


Bud selection, improvement of fruits through _-_-- 


Budgets, family 
Buffer strips 
Building materials, production from agricultural 


For storage of panienent and supplies used 
for forest and trail construction. 





Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pi. ind., Soils and Agr. Eng.). 


Pevest | research (For. Serv.). 


Coop. agr. ext. work; admin, and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and P}, Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.) 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr, and Indus. Chem.,). 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agricultura] engineering research (Bu. 
Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Insect and plant disease contre] (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu, 
Fi. ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu, An. Ind.). 


Expenses and refunds, brush disposal (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu, 
Pl. ind. ., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R. A.). 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 
Pil. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest roads and trails. 
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Buildings—C ontinued 
Forest Service, cost limitation 
Insulation sou 
Plan service 


Bulb: 
Cc ulture 


Bur clover investigations 
Burley tobacco: 
Inspection _ - - - 
Production problems ne 


Standards __- 
Burning: 
Forest protection 


Sagebrush owecubbdcebethbensoudcieeee 
Butter: 

Estimates of production 

Futures trading 

Grading service. _- 

Investigations 

Market news service 

Process 

Standardization and grades 
Butterfat: 

Price-support program __ 

Production 
Byproducts: 

Alcohol] production ___-- 

From: 

Grains. ..__-- 


Processing agricultural commodities _- 


Payments for diversion to 


Cabbage: 
Culture. -- 


Ra ES Fs Aa eT 
Estimates of production... - 
Cache National Forest (Utah), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 
Cactus diseases_- 


California oo and range experiment station, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Campgrounds, national forest sanitation and 
fire prevention. 
Canadian-border ports, inspection service 
Canal Zone, fruitflies, research 
Cane: 
Sugar: 
Breeding--------- 


Byproducts, waxes and aconitates . 
Conditional eyes to peodagers 
Diseases. ieee! i i ae 
Estimate of production 

Fertilizer experiments 


L and in Florida and Louisiana, drain and 
ground-water studies. 

Moth borer_._.---- 

Plant station, Houma, La 


Processing 
Production 


Quality 


Canker: 
Apple 


Tomato 

Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Grading service 
Standards 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


| Plant, 


Plant, 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ 
Plant, 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., 


| Sal. and exp. (For Serv.) 


Forest research (For .Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu. 


PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research (Bu 
Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Commod. Exch 


. Act. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind. 

Marketing services (Prod. and. Mktg. Admin.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus Chem.). 


Do, 
Do 


| Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.), 


Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Eeon.). 


Acquisition of lands from national forests, receipt 
limitation (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research. 


research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils 


(For. Serv.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Plant quar. (Bu. Fnto. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr, Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Admin. of Sugar Act (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 

soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 

and Agr. Eng.). 


Pl. Ind., 


Soils 


Soils 


& 
soi], and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


P}. Ind., 


Soils 
Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento and PI]. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. 
and Agr, Eng.). 
Do. 


research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soi 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 
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Appropriation item 





Canning: 
Crops: 
Fruit breeding and disease 


Vegetable boasting and disease 
acca methods of 


Proce: 
Cantaloupe(s): 
Diseases 


Fertilizer-distributing 

Powdery mildew 
Capper-Ketcham Act, extension work under-__-.- 
Carbohydrates 

Carbon-dioxide studies 


Carnation bacterial blight 

Carotene, preservation in feedstuffs. _-_...-_-- 
Carpet beetle 

Carrot 


Domestic source of strategic oils 
Catalysts in fertilizer production 


Cattle: 
Bang’s disease (Brucellosis or contagious 
abortion), eradicating. 
Beef, inves*igations____. 
Breeding, feeding, and management__ 
Dairy, investigations 
Diseases, investigations - - _- 
Dual-purpose, investigations. -__.............- 
Estimates of production 
F + = paataaae disease, control and eradica- 
tion. 
Grazing on national forests 
Grub: 
Research on area control 
Entomological studies 
Laboratory, Kerrville, Tex............_.- 
Insects affecting, biological studies 
Nutrition and physiology 
Range investigation 
Scabies (mange) eradication 
Splenetic-fever eradication 
Ticks: 
Eradication 
Investigation __ 
Tuberculosis eradication - 
Cauliflower 


Cedar diseases _-_...........- 
Celery: 
Bleaching with ethylene gas_- 


Diseases 


; 
Cotton, properties and reactions........-___- 


Products investigations 
Pulps for board and paper products 


Central States Forest Experiment Station, Co- | 


lumbus, Ohio. 
Cereal and forage insects: 
Chinch b 


Laboratories: 


Forest Grove, Oreg 
La Fayette, Ind 
Sacramento, 
Tempe, Ariz 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp, (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, en agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E 
Do. 
Do. 
Capper-Ketcham Act (Ext. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento, and PI. Quar.). 


=| Be exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 
Plant, soil and agr, eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils 


Animal] disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
am pad exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


0. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
D 


0. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
Erad. foot-and-mouth disease. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Prot. and manag. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


oes * inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Do. 
Do. 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 


Sal. og exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
De 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


ame. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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Appropriation item 





Conlon 
speaits ural motor fuels 
diseases 


ee 


roducts from 
Ch — and ut 


Culture collection 

Mold yeast and 

Storage and processing 

7 = and chemical studies of grain | 


ernels. 
Testing agricultural motor fuels 
And cereal produc 


Changes oe storage 
Breeding 


tion of agricultural resi- 


Downey mildew 
Estimates of production 
Production 


Dairy and poultry 

Fruits and vegetables 

REESE ROA awonunutsabniantcaie 
Hops 

Meats and wool 

Of canned wet animal foods 


Of pedigrees of imported animals. 
Of plants and plant products to meet sanitary 
requirements of foreign countries. 


Channels, flow and maintenan 
Chapman Field (Fla.), plant- Aateodestion garden 


Charleston (S. C.): 


Cheese 


Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory 
Truck crop insect laboratory 


Estimates of production 
EEE EET 
Investigations 

DEOTEOS POUR MITTIN io 5 5 ease cckiceasniégnoces 
Price support program 


Chemical composition of foods 
Chemical composition of wood 
Chemical investigations of soil types 


Chemical seasoning of wood 

Chemical stimulation of trees 

Chemically converted and derived forest products. 
Chemicals from yeasts 

Chemistry and utilization of agricultural com- 


modities. 


Chemistry of: 
Foods 


Plant products 


Cherries: 


Estimates of production 
Production investigations - - -- 


Chestnut blight 


Cheyenne (Wyo.) horticultural field station 
— Ill.: 


Agricultural Statistics Dairy Office 
A Commodity Office 


Chickens: 


Price support program 


.| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
.| Plant, soil, and ye. eng. 


(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and "Agr. En 


Sal. =e exp. (Ba. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soils 
and 4 Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
—“ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
3) eg services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Insp, and cert. of canned wet animal foods (Bu. An. 


Aatnai disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.,), 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


a Wi services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Ag Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and pay Admin.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutr} and Home Econ.), 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. En 


g.). 
"Do sauardl (For. Serv.). 
> 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 





Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Eccn.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Comm, Credit Corp, (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.)}. 


Do. 
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Chico (Calif.): 
Hall scale eradication laboratory 


Plant introduction garden 


Chinch bug: 
Contro 


Research 
Chinsegut Hill Sanctuary (Fla.), livestock and 
poultry station. 
Chlorophyll from vegetable wastes -__...........- 
Chlorosis diseases of fruits 


Chrysanthemum 
Citric acid in submerged cultures 
Citrus: 
Blackfly: 
Control 


Investigations. 
Breeding and testing 


Crop insurance... .-- 
Diseases 


Fruit transportation and storage, physiologi- 
cal problems. 
Fruitflies attacking 
Fruits: 
Chemistry, peeteening and uses 
Coloring 


Enzyme actions affecting the quality of 
citrus fruits and products. 
Estimates of production 
Market insrection 
Market news service - ._- 
Production unde: irrigation 


Soil fertility and fertilizer studies 
Standar‘is. 
Insect laboratory, Whittier, Calif 
Insects: 
In California 
ENTS 
Irrigation investigations on production 


Processing laboratories: 
Pasadena, Calif 
Weslaco, Tex 
Winter Haven, Fla 
Rootstock investigations --.-.............-..-- 


Rust mite 
Scale insects 
Se Meet GUNDUNOS.. 6 «en si cisscdincanence ian 


White fly. 


Clarinda (Iowa) conservation experiment station. 


Clarke-MecNary Act: 
Cooperation with States in: 
Forest fire control. - 
Forest tree planting 
Cospesnttep distribution of forest planting 
stoc 
Cooperative farm forestry extension 
Clarksville (Tenn.) tobacco insect laboratory --_--- 
Classification: 
Cotton. 
In communities organized for quality 
improvement. 
Cotton linters 
Insect. 
Lands___. 





Insect baad plant disease control. (Bu. Ento. and Pl 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Control of emer. epeeeke of insects and plant diseases 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quai 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. ond PI. Quar.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
one Agr. Eng 


0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 
Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil. and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
~~ Agr. Eng.). 

0. 


Enty. and PI. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Soils, 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
ne services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., S 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and "ktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 


Do. 

Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. sod exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

ms inv. (Bu, Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


, Soils, 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


State and private forestry coop. (Ext. Serv.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Do 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.): Sal. and exp 
Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


. (Soil Consv. 


Soils, 
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Ciemson (S. C.): 
Cotton spinning research laboratory. 
Experiment station, soil improvement 


Cleveland National Forest (San Diego and River- | 
side Counties, Calif.), acquisition of forest | 
lands within 

Climatic factors in erosion 

Climax ‘baskets: 

For grapes, administration of act. 
For mushrooms 

Close-growing crops in erosion control 

Clothes moths 

Clothing: 

Buying guides 
Care of_. mn ; 
Expenditures acl hich cnatenialionamtinegnmeatieinteiahtsnein 
Family utilization of 
Functional design 
Inventories 
Reconditioning. 
Selection and care 
Sizing 
Storage of 
Clover: 
Breeding 


Bur investigations... ......------------------- 
Disease investigations 

oS” ee ctissiaktseemetnidicenia 
Production ___.__. 


Seed, coloring, under Seed Importation Act. 
Club (boys’ and girls’ work), extension work in-- 


Coccidiosis 
Cockroaches . ; 
Coconut Grove (Fla.), plant introduction garden_| 


Coconut, miscellaneous studies on 

Cc odling, moth, apple... 

Coeur d’ Alene (Idaho), forest-insect laboratory... 
Colby (Kans.), dry-land investigations at 


Cold resistance studies 


Cold storage: » ane 
Estimates of holdings in 
Studies on fruits and vegetables 


Cole crop: 
Insects.....- 
Production investigations. 


Collection of wheat straw . 

College Ste ation (Tex.), cotton- -spinning research 
laboratory 

Collodial feemvstieliies and pa Pe aye eae 

Colloids, soil Label 


Color formation in fruits and vegetables 

Color-grading of vegetable oils 

Colorin, 

‘Alfalfa and clover seed, under Seed Importa- 
tion Act. 

Citrus fruits......--- 


Columbus (Ohio): 
Central States forest experiment station 
Vegetable insect laboratory 
Combined Food Board 
Commodities: 
Distributed to Schoo] Lunch Program 
Farm, new uses and markets 
Cees 
rt program 
Fatares trading 
Specialists, investigations of foreign produc- 
tion and market conditions, | 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (For. Serv). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. aT exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
- agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
xt. Serv.). 


Soils, 


| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and oar. Eng.). 


<a. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. reaserch (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Soils, 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Plant, soil, and ag 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Quar.). 


r. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P!. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Forest research (For. serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


| Nat’l. School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
| Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.), 
| Commod, Exch. Ac 


t. 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
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Index of projects covered by items in Agricultural Appropriation Act for 1952—Con. 





Subject 


Appropriation item 





Conger: chemical: 
Of foods 
Of wood_ 

Comstock’s mealv hug on apple 

Concentrated fertilizer, production. __.........--- 


Condensed milk: 
Grading 
Condiment and flavoring plants 


Conditional payments to sugar growers 
Conditioning wood products. -_.................-. 
Confectionery: 
age affecting 
Use of new agricultural products. 
Conifer diseases, spruce, fir, pine, cedar, ete. 


Conservation: 
And utilization projects 
Districts, soil, cooperation with 
Economie research 
Experiment station 
ae plans 


F ood, SENG, textiles, and household equip- 
Materials and services 
NR oi Teta aks Sn babiidawapitbicapswenalie 


Range_. 
Research in soil and water_ 
Surveys 

Construction: 
Access roads _ . 5 
And maintenance of improv ements 


Consumer preference studies 
Contagious abortion of animals (Brucellosis or 
Bang’s d 
Eradicating ‘the disease 
Research. 
Container (standard) Act, “administration _- 


Container tests. 
Contour farming 


Strip cropping, listing, MT tilling, 
and subsoiling. 
Control, forest pest: 
Detection and appraisal surveys 


Development of apparatus 
Forest detection surveys 
Forest pests 


Investigation of methods 
Mechanical methods 


Controlled plot, investigations in moisture and 
soil conservation. 
Conversion and timber harvesting investigations_. 
Cooperation with States in— 
culture and home economics, extension 
work in. 
Boys and girls club work, extension work in- 
Crop and livestock estimates. 
Economic research 
Farm Forestry: 
Extension work in 


79808—51—pt. 2 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Admin. of Sugar Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest Research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Water consv. and util. projects (Soil Cons, Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. —_ exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
aes exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


0. 

Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Do. 


For. dev. roads and trails (For. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. Nat'l forests; State and priv. for- 
estry coop. (For. Serv.). 

Econ. inv. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


Animal disease contro] and erad. (Bu, An. Ind.), 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Forest Research (For. Servy.). 
Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and 
Mktg, Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 


Forest Pest Control Act ageyre of Forest Pests) 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and. ‘1, Quar.). 

Forest Pest Control Act (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 

Forest Pest Control Act, control of forest pests (For. 


Serv.). 

Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Cons. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Coop. . ext. work; admin. and coor. of ext. work 
(ext. Serv.) 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 











State and priv. forestry coop. (Ext. Serv.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





ration with States in—Continued 

‘arm Forestry—Continued 
Forest-fire control 
A> tees protection (Clarke-McNary 

ct). 

Forest tree planting --- 
Housing, extension work in 
Marketing, extension work in 
Operations 

rative: 

arm Forestry Act of May 18, 1937 

Farm windbreak demonstrations 


Coo 


Coo 


Forest Management Act 
Range improvements 
Work, Forest Service 
— investigations on hard fiber plants for--- 


oralcohol roduction 
Borer, European: 
Breecing, plants resistant to. ...........- 


Mechanica! control 

Parasites, importation and colonization - - 
Southwestern 

Research 


Chemical com 
Chemistry an 
Cold resistant 


laboratory, Toledo, “Ohio.- 
sition and breeding of corn - - 
utilization 


Crop insurance 
Detergents from corn sugar 
pn ERE re ae Puy Serre OTT 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery -------.-- 


Futures trading 
Histological studies 
Buea Pesimanes .... . ick ks 


Machinery, production 
Marketing quotas 


Oil content influenced by heredity 
Price support — 
Production 


Supervision of inspection 
Sweet, breeding 


Corncobs, saccharification_- 
Cortisone: 
Research on: 
Plant sources of 


Utilization of plant materials and vegeta- 
ble sources of. 
Corvallis (Oreg.): 
Cooperative seed-testing laboratory 
Cooperative studies, little cherry and Western 
X-virus diseases and their control. 
Mosquito laboratory 
Cost of operating farm machinery 
Cost-of-production studies 
Cotton: 
Acclimatization and adaptation 


Bollworm 
Boll weevil 
Headquarters: 
Florence, 8. C 
Tallulah, La 


State and priv. forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Forest-fire coop. (For. Serv.). 


State and priv. forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 
Title Il, Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


State and priv. forestry coop. ae Serv.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

State and priv. forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 

Coop. range improvements (For. Serv.). 

Coop. work (For. Serv. 

Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
aa inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

10. 

Do. 


Do. 
Sal. ng exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Fed. Crop Ins. “Corp. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. nig roe 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Commod. Exch. Act. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soils, 
< Agr. Eng.). 

0. 


Acreage allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. and 
Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Comm. Credit Corp. eprod. and Mktg. Adm.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 

Marketing aaviess (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Ag. and Indus. Chem.) 

Marketing services (Prod. and tenes 7 

Insect inv. (Bu! Ento. and P1. Quar.) 

Sal. = exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

do. 


— soil, = agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr 
Sal. and exp. ‘Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 


Do. 
som. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
—— inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.), 
0. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Appropriation item 





Cotton—Continued 
Breeding 


Carry-over, estimates of grade and staple 

Chemistry and utilization 

Chemical processing 

Classification 

Classing in communities organized for quality 
improvement. 

Crop insurance 

Culture 


Economic investigations 
Egyptian, breeding 


Estimates of production 
Fabrics selection, use and care 
Fabrics, serviceability studies of 
Fertilizer: 

Distributing machinery 


Experiments 
ber: 


Investigations 


Futures tradin, 
Genetics 


Ginning: 
Engineering problems 
Extension work in 
Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss 


Marketing studies. -...................-- 
Grade and staple, estimates 
Handling and marketing 
Improvement 


Knitwear, long staple 
Machinery, production 


Market information service 
Market news service 
Marketing: 


Mechanical processing 
Nutrition 


One-variety community production 
Pentatomides on. 
Pima (Egyptian), tests 


Pink bollworm: 
— with Mexico, contro] opera- 
tions. 
Eradication and quarantine 
yen = mill waste disposal. 


Price: 
Forecasts, prohibition 
Predictions, prohibition. 
rt program. 
uction;: 
And diseases 


Sup 


Machinery 
Quality: Statistics and classing acts 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Sal. zoe exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


~~ services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
~~ Agr. Eng.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. ag exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
0 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
7“ Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem 


-). 
Plant, soil, nd ee. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. En 
Marketing alae (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do 
am ee. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Commod. Exch. Act. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Admin. and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Aer. Eng.). 
mene services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


a 
Plant, soil, =e agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. = Home Econ.). 
Plant, scil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr.). 
ne services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


oe allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. and Mktg. 
min.). 
ners inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agri. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Ba. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and PL 
Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


ar.). 
(Bu. Pl, Ind., Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


Soils, 
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Subject Appropriation item 





Cotton—Continued 
Root-rot: 


Investigations . Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Soil fertility and fertilizer eapettnnents oe Do. 
Sea Island, investigations 


Chemiatry and utilization Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Grading and certification of Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Market news service - Do. 

Marketing methods and distribution Do, 

Marketing studies Do. 

Meal, futures trading : Commod. Exch. Act. 

i protein Sal. as exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Futures trading Commod. Exch. Act. 

Pigments Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Price support program Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Production in one-variety Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 

Standardization studies Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Storage Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Warehousing Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Situation reports Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Soil-fertility studies Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind, Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Southwestern irrigated: 
Investigations Sregusding production of... Do. 
Marketing problems Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Spinning and manufacturing tests Do. 
Standards: 
Act, administration ; : Do. 
And testing investigations__.............- Do. 
ale of , Do. 
Staples, estimates Do. 
Statistics (grade and staple estimates) 
Strain 


Do. 
os inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Varietal studies........_..- eee Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng). 
Warehousing Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Weevil, Thurberia (Ariz.)..........-..----.-- 
in oe and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


EEE IR EERE ARG FRACS UE REPUTE Les et Insect cet inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar 
Wilt investigations Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) Consv. and use of 
agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Permanent vegetation in erosion control Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). J 
Cowpea culture and improvement Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Cranberry eneeg es Oa Pkg Do. 
— 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Do. 


Control of emer. outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 
(Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


ay livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
0. 


Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
Do. 


Do, 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Crop—Continued 
Tanagement 


Physiology and breeding 


Residues: 
Investigations 
Management 


Crown-gall investigations _...............------ wy 
Crown seals: 
No 


Production 
Cucarhit: 
Diseases 2 Sc a aa sc onetenasioncoketibadnedben 
Production. 
Culls: 
Fruit, chemistry, and utilization 
Vegetabl e, chemistry, and utilization. 
Culture(s): 
Collection of 
Collection survey: 
Detergents 
IND 2 Sit. ha SES Gk cheatin iwi 
Glucuronic_- 
Curculio, plum, affecting peaches 
Curing, hay and forage crops, tobacco 


Curly-top: 
Sugar beets 
nS Na dk wan no aemntren ahem at weno 
Virus (vegetables) 
Dairy: 
And poultry products: 
Chemistry and utilization 
Cooling 


Estimates of production 
eGR OOEV ION eds. yk le i eo 
Market inspection 
Market news service 
emeeee SOGIOS. «ook occ cca 
Standardization 
Statistical service... .............-.-... 
Cattle: 
Breeding, feeding, and management 
Flies  elenits 
Insects affectir 
Nutrition ana ‘Sayaiclony 
Herd improvement 
Market inspection 
Market news service 
Products, manufacture -_...............------- 
Situation reports 
Stations: 


Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Mandan, N. Dak. 
Willard, N. C 


MCheck, permanent, and temporary - - 
"Erosion control 
Irrigation 


Livestock water 
In gullies and terrace outlets_-....-.....-..--- 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, at agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

0. 


Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng, research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


5 exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Crops and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
— services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
oe inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


0. 
al. ad exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


0. 
aang services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do, 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, — aer. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr, En 
Comm. Credit aie (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
a. 
0. 





Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Cleaning and 
Davis (Calif.): 
Bee labora’ 


tory 
— crop and farm structures investiga- 
ons. 
DDT, investigations of. 
Debt adjustment: 
Cancellation 
Compromise 
Deciduous: 
Fruit: 
Handling, transportation, and storage 
in vestigations. 
Insect investigation 
Production 


Trees, early blooming, introduction 
Oe preservation by: 
itrus juices 


its 
Fruits and vegetable varieties, suitable for--- 


b 
Demand and price situation reports 
Demonstration work: 
Extension Service 


I ne investigations 
Denver (Colo.), headquarters grasshopper and 
Mormon cricket control. 
Deposits: 
Lease and purchase contracts 


ciation on equipment, reimbursement for - - 
chenpenta, household 
Deane of: 
Grade standards 
Wood products 
Dextrose 
Dickinson (N. Dak.), dry-land investigations at- 


Dietary habits 
Diets, nutritive value of 
Disease survey, plant 


Diseases: 
Animal: 
Control and eradication 
Eradication 
Investigations of the incidence of 


Regional Animal Disease Laboratory 
DOPets ORT GROG WOR... hg nn cecgncnnscccesceth 


Disinfectants, inspection and testing 
Distributing farm products, marketing and 
Distribution research: Agricultural products 
District of Columbia, automobiles for use in... __- 


Ditches, irrigation and drainage 
Diversion ditches, dams, and dykes 
Diversion to: 

Byproducts, payments for 


New uses, payments for 
Dog fly or stable fly 
Domestic consumption, encouragement of 


aes fir: 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Plant. soil, and agr. eng. researe 


ua@r.). 
(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Farmers’ Home Admin, 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and PI. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. resear 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Sal. i“ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
0. 


uar.) 
(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Do, 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. tee vd exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Cor. y= “31 work; admin, and coord. of ext. work 
x 
Marketing research (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Control of emer. outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Liquidation of deposits, lease and purchase contracts 
(Farmers’ Home Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R. A.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ. 2. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Engr.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal dis. contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ee Agr. Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 
Title II (Research and Marketing Act of 1946). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.); Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin. 
A. R. A.); Sal. and exp. (Forest Service); Admin, 
exp. Sec. 392, AA Act of 1938 (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.). 
Sal. ~ exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


Do. 
.| Insect inv.( Bu. Ent. and Pl. Quar.). 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.), 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Animal] dis. contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Downy mildew: 
Of cereal crops 


nage: 
District(s): 
Assessments on acquired land 


Soil conservation, qpoperation with 
Studies of organization and development_ 
penne (dredge), maintenance 
Enclosed drains and open farm ditches 


Rehabilitation and maintenance of ditches. _- 

Structures, studies of design, construction, 
operation, and maintenance. 

pen aR lands in Florida and Louisiana...- 








College Park (Md.) 
Coshocton —. 





Minneapolis (Minn. Pat ckpdwuidelsasdibn 
New Brunswick (N. J.)...............-.. 
North eee AEE TRIES 
Raleigh (N. OC.) 
State College EES ERE ERE ALE 
Stillwater (Okla.) 
Tiffin (Ohi 
Wooster (Ohio) 
Waco (Tex.) 

Waters, quality of 


Dried eggs: 
Grading service 
greens 

a 


feapenion, Market 
Standardization 
Warehousing 

Dried-milk investigations 

Dried skim milk, grading 

Drift fence 

Drought-resistant crop investigations 


Drug-plant diseases 
Drug, insecticide, and oil-plant investigations... 
Dry-land management investigations: 

State substations: 


College Station, Tex 
Dickinson, N. Dak 
Fort Collins, Colo 
Garden City, Kans 
Havre, M ont. 


Manhattan, Kans_..---- SRRCE Se 
Moccasin, Mont 

Moro Oreg 

North Platte, Nebr 

Pendleton, Oreg 

State College, N, Mex 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
a Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Drainage district assessments on acquired lands (Farm- 
ers’ Home Admin.). 
Sal. bong exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
Omer me use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg, 


.| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


.| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


aE inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
1 es services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


De 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Marketing services (P rod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Sonsv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, a agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and A gr. Eng.). 
0. 
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Appropriation item 





Dry-land management investigations—Con, 
Stations: 
Akron, Colo 


Big Spring, Tex 
Dalhart, Tex__- 
Lawton, Okla 
Mandan, N. Da 
Newell, 8. Dak_- 


Drying, kiln, of wood 
Drying oil plant investigations..._............... 


Dual-purpose cattle investigations 
Dubois (Idaho): 

Range-sheep experiment station 

Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory -__._.--- 
Dues, memberships in societies and associations -- - 
Dunes, sand, control of 


Duty of water in irrigation 


Earworm, corn 

East Lansing (Mich.), Regional Laboratory 
for Improvement of Viability in Poultry. 

Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, Wynd- 
moor (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia), Pa. 

Ecologic research in soil and water conservation. 

Economic: 


Effect of erosion 
aaa interpretation and dissemina- 
tion. 
Research and program service 
Studies __- 
Economics: 
Agricultural 
Conservation 


Beroparniites and mites, taxonomy 
Education extension work 


Egg(s): these 
And poultry situation reports. -.........-..--- 
Candling equipment investigations - - .--- - .- 


Chemistry and utilization 
Cooling, on the farm __. 


Culinary quality 

Effect on histological structure of internal or- 
gans. 

Estimates of production 

Fermentation of, by bacteria 

Futures trading 

Grading equipment investigations --. 


Grading service _ _- 
Hatchability research. : 
In diet, effect on growth and health_ 
Marketing : 
Microbiology of 
Preservation by dehydration 
Preservation by freezing... _- 
Price-support program 
Production studies 
Standardization _. 

Eggplant production and diseases _- 


Egyptian cotton breeding -..-..___- 
Electricity: 

Farm use of 

On the farm 


Plant soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and ss. eng. reséarch (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Animal Pome ‘Bu. An. Ind.). 


Do. 
Do. 





Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, ond ser. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. E ng). 

rt, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. “BSoil Consv. Serv.); Plant, soil, and agr. 
eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pi. Quar.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr aX 
Sal. oul es exp. (Soil yo rea 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. 


Do. } 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Sery.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Coop. 


. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. 


rv.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. = exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

0. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Commod. Exch. Act. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing atvions (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and ae Admin.). 

~~ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

0. 


Do. 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
plarketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soi = agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
— Agr. Eng.). 








Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Electrification of farms, loans for 
Electrostatic gluing and drying 
Elm, a disease: 


Elm: 
Tree diseases - 


Virus disease, transmission by insects 
Employment: 

Of aliens. 
Encephalomyelitis, equine 
Engineering, agricultural___. 


Enteritis, necrotic _- 
Entry surveys: 
Forest homesteads 
National forest lands. 
Enzyme(s) 
Actions aftecting the quality of citrus fruits 
and products. 
Investigation 
Removal of starch by 
Stareb splitting in sweetpotatoes 
Epidemic tree disease investigations 


Equi og 


Household 

Testin 
Eroded soil, analysis of 
Erosion: 

Central investigations: 


Illinois, "Urbana. 
Iowa, Ames... 
— Castana 


Maine pad Fairfield a 

Maine, O: 

Maryland. College Park and Beltsville__. 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


Nebraska, Lincoln 

New Hampshire, Durham 
New Jersey, Marlboro 

New Jersey, New Brunswick 
New Mexico, State College 
New York, 

New York, I 

New York, Riverhead, Long Island 
North Carolina, Raleigh 
North Dakota, Fargo 

Ohio, Wooster 

Oklahoma, Cherokee 
Oregon, Pendleton 


na, Clemson 

South Dakota, a, Brookings 

Texas, Brownfield 

We ci 
organtown 

Ra ae Laramie 

ogy 


Economics, cooperative investigations in 
cA daag nu stations, soil conservation. __- 


Factors, investigations of; climate, topog- 
nee: soil type, and land use. 


Plants of economic value 
Erysipelas, swine 
Essentia! oil-plant investigations -____...........-- 





Loans (Rural Elec. Act). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect Iny. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.); Plant, soil, and 
agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Plant, soil, and ser. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Insect inv. (Bu. ae and Pl. Quar.). 


Sec. 302 (General Provisions). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, = oe: eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E 

Animal heen Bu. An. Ind.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 

7 a exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem). 
0. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.): 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Do. 
Animal] research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
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Subject 


| 


Appropriation item 





tes: 
Cotton grade and staple 
Crop and livestock 
Examination of, in the field 
Prices paid by farmers for articles 
Prices received by farmers for pr 


Tobacco 
Ethylene gas: 
ruit color and properties 
Grain treatment 
European: 
orn borer. (See esi borer.) 
Fowl pest, eradicatio 
Pea weevil 
Evaporated milk: Grading service 
Everglades (Fla.), water-contro] investigations -__- 
Exanthema vesicular 
Exchange (Commodity) Act, administration 
Exchange of national forest lands 
E ones of publications 


Eee ‘stations: 
Federal experiment station in Puerto Rico-.. 
Forest_._._. 
aan, OSs Alsskan, Hawaiian, and Puerto Rican’ 
agricul 
— 
Bainkhead-Jones Act 
Experiment Stations Acts 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 . 
Hawaii: 
Bankhead-Jones Act 
Experiment Station Act 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Puerto Rico: 
Bankhead-Jones Act 
Experiment Station Act 
mein Research and Marketing Act of 1946_- 
SSS SN NTE al 
ae -Jones Act 


ucts sold. 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946_- 
Experimenta! forests and ranges 
Export: 
Animals: 
Inspection and testing 
Inspection of vessels carrying... 
Apples and Pear Act 


Encouragement of 


Meat and meat food products, inspection for. 
Nursery stocks, plants, and plant products... 
Payments for encouragement of 


Subsidies, cooperation in formation and oper- 
ation of programs under sec. 32, act of Aug. 
24, 1935. 
Viruses, serums, and analogous products 
Exportation, tobacco seeds and plants 
Extension work: 
Administration and coordination of coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work. 
Cooperative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, and boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 


Farm: 
Forestry: 
Act of June 7, 1924, as amended by 
the act of Oct. 26, 1949. 
Housing 
Marketing 


PE Ng ciecmeetheunamcenseemeis wad 





Peerbating os services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and vestore “eed Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and sa. SO 

Cro — I R ooak ont a (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Do. 


Sal. gad exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. “Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil wrk Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Commod. Exch. Act. 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 

Office of Information. 


Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Alas 
Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.). 


Title I ne 3 = 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E. 8S.) 
Hawail (0. E 


Title I, sees. can 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E. 8.). 


Title I, secs. 3 and 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 8.). 
Puerto Rico (0. E. ’s. 


Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E.8.). 


Adams Act (0. E.8 


-). 
Title I, secs. 3 os 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E. S.) 
Hatch Act (0. E. 8.). 


Purnell Act (O. E. “} ). 
Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.). 
Forest research (Forest Service). 


Ro ene eS and §, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 8.). 


Antal Gisise GUM Se (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund 
(Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
nome < of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 


Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pi. Quar 


. Removal of surplus agr. commod. Prod. and Mktg 
Admin.). 


Do. 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Com. -. i work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 

[xt 

Coop. agr. ext. work; Smith-Lever Act; Capper- 
Ketcham Act; Bankhead-Jones Act, Section 21, 
Title II; Bankhead-Jones Act, Section 23, Title II; 
Additional Extension Work; "Alaska, Puerto Rico 
(Ext. Serv.). 


State and private forestry cooperation (Ext. Serv.). 


Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 

Title Ti, Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Ext. 
Serv. 

Admin. and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Fabrics: 
Deterioration 


Physical and chemical properties 
Quality - 
Reconditioning 
Selection 
Serviceability studies 
Facilities, water 


And vegetables— Continued 


Fallon (Nev.), irrigation agriculture station . _---- 


False blossom, cranberry 
Family 
Adjustments to economic change 


Connemmadian 

Diet plans 

Distary habits 
Economic leaping 

Expenditu 


.. 
Financial planning 
Farm: 
Accounts 
And home management assistance 
Building Plan Exchange Service 


Brproduets, utilization 
Commodtities: 
Credit 
Costs situation reports 
New uses and markets 


—_— 
rrigation 


Forestry: 
rative: 
forestation 
Woodlands managemen’ 
Extension, cooperative, om Clarke- 
MeNary Act. 


Househol 

Housing: 
Construction estimates 
Coord. of information, activities on__- 
Design of installed equipment. 
Economic research 
Extension work in 


Rural family needs and preferences 
Space requirements 
Studies... 

Income situation reports 

{neupanes 


o Statistics 
Land, classification 
Machinery 


Operating costs 
Management and land-use studies 
Management assistance 
Mechanical equipment 


Mechanization, economies of 
Mortgage finance 

Organization studies 

Planning for erosion control 
Population and rural-welfare studies 
Power (engineering) 


Sal. og exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Water fac., arid and semiarid areas (Farmers’ Home 
Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
-_ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Sal. = exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 
0. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Farmers’ Home Admin. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus Chem.), 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Loans (Rural Elec. Act), 


Sal. = exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 
State and private forestry cooperation (Ext. Serv.). 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Crop and Livestock Est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Office of Information. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human — and Home Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 

Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 

Farmers’ Home Administration. 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr., eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. Bo. exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
° 


Boon, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Econ, inv., crop 7 livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Econ. inv. Bu Agr. Econ.). 


0. 
Farmers’ Home Admin, F 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
~~. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 





Soils, 
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Market inspection . Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Market news service : Do. 
Marketing and distributing - Do. 
Marketing and transportation Econ. inv. (Bu, Agr. Econ.). 
Real-estate survey Do. 
Records and accounts Do. 
Refrigeration studies Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home F.con.). 
Residues, utilization : . Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
ES ELBE TIGL SAI TS TAS Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Shelters Do. 


Storage, buildings, and equipment Do. 

Structures and appurtenances Do. 

Taxation studies _- Econ. inv (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

‘Telephones, loans for Loans (Rural Elec. Act). 

Tenancy loans | Farmers’ Home Admin. 

Tenancy studies | Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

~ SRI Repeal Seaagaaa ra! Stadt | Farmers’ Home Admin. 

Tenant Mortgage Insurance Do. ‘ 
‘Tillage machinery laboratory (Auburn, Ala)_| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Timbers, increased use and serviceability of..| Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (allot. For. Serv.). 
Transportation and storage Plant, soil, ane agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.), 

Types, studies Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Windbreak investigations Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

RE icin, cine gibiisen th oie he <enkh hn adael o Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); State and private 


forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Farm Credit Administration: 

Research and technical assistance, includ- | Sal. and exp. (Farm Credit Admin.). 
ing facilities and services to farmers’ 
cooperatives. 

Supervision and examination of and facilities 
and services to Farm Credit Banks and | 
Corporations: 

Agricultural marketing revolving fund. -- 

Banks for cooperatives 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

Federal intermediate credit banks 

Federal land banks 

Production credit corporations and asso- 
ciations. 

Farmers’ Bulletins Office of Information. 
Farmers’ crop production and harvesting loans....| Farmers’ Home Admin. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 
ical conversio Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. oe Indus. Chem.). 
Futures trading Commod. Exch. 
rue geld content of foods Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
ederal: 
Aid roads: Forest roads and trails Forest development, roads and trails (For. Serv.). 
Farm Mortgage Co ti Admin, Exp. (Fed. Farm Mortgage Corp.). 
Intermediate credit ban Admin. Exp. (Fed. intermediate credit banks). 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act_- ann “tine services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Feed(s): 

—— recovery Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
anger * Do. 
Economic utilization of Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fruit and vegetable wastes Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. an Indus. Chem.). 
Market news service... - Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Marketing studies Do. 
Meals from: 

Cottonseed Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

SI Biba ckrecenemmm nmiog sap cdepeserinaianies’ Do. 

Soybeans_- -_- Do. 
Preservation of carotene and other nutritive Do. 

values in. 

Situation reports Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Yeasts Sal and exp. (Bu. Agr. ond Indus. Chem.). 








eas 
Fees to partially cover cost of certain marketing 
regulatory services: ; 
Marketing regulatory services Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Market-inspection service < do. 
Fences, erosion control Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.) 
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Field: 
Cc 


Fermentation: 


Citric acid 

Feed recovery from alcohol production 
Fungal amylase 

Industrial, studies 

Oilseeds 

ertilizer 


Biochemical nitrogen fixation 


Catalysts, investigations 
Concentrated, production investigations 
Consumption 
Distribution machinery 
Experiments: 
Field crops 
Fruit 


Fundamental chemical and physical 
problems. 
Mixed, investigations 
Vegetables 
Nitrogen production investigations 
OFBRRES PEODIOIIG n.d hdiies vad ew dantinernin 
Phosphate production investigations 
Placement ,nachinery 
Potash production investigations 
Production investigations 
Resources, investigations 


Fiber(s): 


Cotton testing service 
Max: 
Improvement 


Machinery investigations. -.........-...- 
Hard: 
Abaca___- 
Henequen 
Sisal _ . .. 
Hemp: 
Culture and improvement 
Machinery investigations 
Investigations 
Pient investigations... ........--<.+-.----en0s 


Production from: 
Milk proteins. - -- 
Peanut protein. 

Ramie 


Sanseveria machinery investigations 
Standardization 

EER Eas Rae eo teber ag Sterne pap Gap aires 
Wool and other . 
PONE. cciianiaodaneeehenconas in 


ops: Be : ‘ 
Fertilizer distributing machinery. _---._-- 


Ground-water studies, Florida. - _ -- 
Irrigation 


Monthly sales statistics 
Production, culture, 
diseases. 
Examination of estimates in the 
Library Services 


breeding, and 


Cultural investigations 


Dried, insects affecting 
ts: 
ONS Cs ce nettaminde 


Insects affecting 
Production... 














| = 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Rel. sad exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
-_ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.); Plant, 
soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. Eng.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bur. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.): 


Sal. sot exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
D 


0. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Animals research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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ires: 
oereng improvements, national forests. 


Aerial control 
Airplane control. 
Cloud seeding in forest-fire fighting 


Cooperation under Clarke-MecNary Act_- 


Danger measurement 
Economics 

Fighting 

On private lands 
Prevention. 


Protection studies 
Radio equipment 
Research 
Suppression 


Hazards, Florida Everglades 

Lands, forest, unappropriated public 

Parachutes, man. 

Prevention, and a on national-forest 
camp gro! 

Research 

Wetting agents in forest-fire fighting 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr, and Indus, Chem.), 
0. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Do, 


Do, 
ae research (For. Serv.). 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
Fighting forest fires (For. Serv.). 
Coop. work (For, Serv 
Prot. and manage. nat‘l forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


0. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’] forest; fighting forest fires 
(For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Fighting forest fires (For. Serv.) 
ee and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.) 
0. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


0. 
Fish and game, development of resources and law | Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
enforcement, national forests. 
Flavor stability of soybean oil 


Flavoring and condiment plants 
Flax: 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


Breeding and culture for seed purposes 
Crop insurance 


Estimates of production 
Fiber: 
Investigations 


Machinery investigations 
Production 


Futures trading 
Investigations 


Fruit in: 
Canal Zone (research) 
Hawaii (research) 


Oriental fruit 

Stable, a‘fecting domestic animals 
‘Taxonomy 

White, citrus 


Do. 
Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, Se agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Crop om “ene a est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
-_ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 


Commod. Exchange Act. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ent, and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. ~ og 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pi. 


Quar.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Flood control 
Floodwater farming. 
ipa (Ala.), white-iringed beetle research lab- 


ratory. 
Fierenas (8. C.): 
Cotton insect laboratory 
Tobacco insect laboratory 
Floriculture 


Florida Everglades Region 
Florists’ problems investigations. .........-..-..- 





lour(s): 
Chemis 
Insects 


Flower maggot, cotton 
Flowers, culture 


Flukes, liver 
Folic acid content of foods 
Food: 


And Nutrition Handbook 
And nutrition investigations 


Biological value 
Board, combined 
Budgets, nutritionally adequate 
Canning 

Investigations 
Care in the home 
Chemical composition studies 
Citrus concentrates 
Comparative cost 
Composition 
Conservation research 
Consumption 


Contaminants 
Dehydration studies 


Deterioration 
Digestibility -- 


Margarine 
Microbiolo 
Nutritive 
Pack: 


ing 
SAN 


4 epee poe investigations 
Physical and chemical ain a 
Physiological energy value. 
Physiological utilization of nutrients __ 


peter and preservation studies 
Preservation 


Processing 
Products: 
ae pg oilseeds. 


gs 
Situation re 
Spoilage an 


Flood control. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
rae inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. of An. Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home En.). 


Office of Information. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Nat. School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 

Sal. — exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. pnd exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Sal = exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Sal. ana exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); 
sal. and exp. (Bu. Agri. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agri. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. one exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

0 


Sal. 
Sal. 


Sal. 


and exp. (Bu. 


Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
and exp. (Bu. 


Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


0. 
and exp. (Bu. 
Do. 


Do. 
and exp. (Bu. 
and exp. (Bu. 
Do. 


Sal. 


Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. 


Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 


Do. 
and exp. (Bu. 
and exp. (Bu. 


Sal. 


Agr. and Indus. Chem } 
Sal 


Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Do. 
Removal of surplus commodities (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admn.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

0. 

Sal. and exp. (ee. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

ar and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 

p. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal, wal exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); Plant, 
soil, and - eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. Eng. 

Sal. and = (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
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ieee Se 


Supplies 
Toxicological inv 
yee oo gna 


tions 


Storage, engineering 


Foot-and-mouth disease: 
Border patrol (Mexican) 
Control and eradicati 


interstate, 


Research 
So 


Foot-rot, wheat 


Production, culture, and improvement. 


Range, investigations 
Effect of wildlife on 
Foreign: 
Agricultural relations 
Competition and demand (agricultural prod- 


ucts). 
aes statistics of production and mar 
etin 
Exploration and introduction (plant) - - -_-.-- 


Creme: policies affecting American 


Quarantine 
Production and market conditions 
Purchase program 
Seed and plant introduction 


Trade and allied problems and policies, co- 
ordination of Department’s activities in 
respect thereto. 

hes ood tests 


Chesnut | ean tbat paint Aly ape date 


Diseases 


Investigations 
Laboratories: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex..........-....-..- 
Asheville, N. C 
Athens, Ga_.......- 
Beltsville, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbia, Mo 
Gulfport, Miss... 
Lake City, Fla 
Madison, Wis 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, L 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Economics ; 
Experiment stations: 
California (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Central States (Columbus, Ohio) 
Intermountain (Ogden, Utah) -- 
Lake States (St. Paul, Minn.) 
Northeastern (Philadelphia, Pa.) - 
Northern Rocky Mountain (M issoula, 
Mont.). 
Pacific Northwest (Portland, Oreg.)-_.-.- 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. ‘Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. nad exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
0. ‘ 
Do. 


4B foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, ee agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


ar.). 
(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
we. pee exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
0. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ent. and P!. Quar.). 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Piant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 

Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Forest research (For. Servy.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng, research (Bu. P1, Ind., Soils, 
= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Forest research (For, Serv.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do, 


| Do. 
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Forest—Continued 


Experiment stations—Continued 
y Mountain (Fort Collins, Colo.) _- 
Southeastern (Asheville, N. C.) 
Southern (New Orleans, La.) : 
Southwestern (Tucson, Ariz.)_.........-- 
om. — Piedras, P. R.)......--...- 
ires 


Protection studies 

Radio equipment 

Research (forest-experiment stations) -___- 
Suppression 


In Bitterroot National Forest, control 
supervision. 
In national parks, contro] supervision --__. 
In southern Rocky Mountains, control 
supervision. 
Investigations 
Laboratories: 
Asheville, N. 
Beltsville, Md 


Gulfport, Miss 
Semwaumes, Wi. ooo occ kc cll 
New Haven, Conn 
Ogden, Utah 
Portland, Oreg 
Investigations (experiment stations): 
Forest 
Range 
Investigative work, financed by private con- 
tributors. 
Lands; cooperation with private owners_____- 
Management: 
And processing... _- 
Research 
National: 
Administration (see National forests)... -. 
Protection and management 
Nursery investigations. -..................-- 


Pathology 

Pest Control Act 

Planting research. . -- 

Product(s): 
Diseases... - 


Investigations. .. 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. (research) ___- 


Protection, studies in__.- 
Range-management investigations 
Recreational use - 
Regeneration, studies in ___ 
Reservation, National Commission 
Resources 

Of United State s, surv ey (research) - 
Roads and trails: 

Buildings for equipment and supplies 

used in construction and maintenance. 

Construction 

Under Federal-aid road act, as amended_- 

Under Forest Service general funds_._..-. 
Survey(s)___- 


Timber and grazing, national forests. -.-..! 


79808—51—pt. 2 46 





4 Taha = research (For. Serv.). 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Fighting forest fires = Serv.). 
Coop. work (For. 
Prot. and manage. nat'l ‘forests (For. Serv.). 
si research (For. Serv.). 

0 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests; Fighting forest fires. 
(For. Serv.). 

a research (For. Serv.). 


Tebert | inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Qua 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests; pon of forest pests 
(For. Serv.). 

Forest Pest Control Act (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
— and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 


Forest research (For, Serv.). 


Yo. 
Coop. work (For. Serv.). 


State and private forestry coopn. (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


rene manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.) 
0 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
on Agr. Eng.). 


0. 
Control] of forest pests. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

eh research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Forest development roads and trails (For Serv.). 


Do. 

Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
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Forest—Continued 
Tree: 


Planting 


EES ERS ae Ada Seon A RE 
Forest Grove (Oreg 
Cereal and ae insect laboratory 
Truck crop insect laboratory 
Forestation studies __ 
Forest utilization service 
Forestry: 
Demonstrations, farm 
Extension, coo tive farm: 
Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924 
Farm: 
Operations... 
Investigations 
Fort Collins (Colo.): 
Forest insect laboratory 
Rocky Mountain forest and range experiment 
station. 
Fort Reno (Okla.), beef cattle research station. _-. 
Fort Robinson (Nebr.), beef cattle research station. 
Fort Valley (Ga.): 
Peach-diseases field laboratory - - - 


Peach-insect laboratory - - 
ra (Tex.) headquarters, region 4 
ow 
Bes aoe European, eradication 
oxe 
Fi ur-resources investigations 
Frame buildings, use of wood in 
Free use of timber, national forests 
Freezing, preservation by: 
Fruits 
Poultr 
Vegeta 
Freight aoe = farm products, adjustment of___- 
Fresno (Calif.): 
Dried-fruit insect laboratory 
Grape improvement; method of handling, 
transp., and storage of fruits and vegetables. 
Front Royal (Vv a.), beef cattle research station __-. 
Frozen- pack, problems, fruits and vegetables 
Fruit(s): 
And vegetables: 
Byproducts chemistry and utilization... 
Canned, ae ling service 
Canning nvestigations 
Chemistry and utilization__.___._..___- 
Coloring matter, chemical and physical 
studies. 
Composition 


Culls, chemistry and utilization 
Cultivating and harvesting machinery -- 


Inspection, market 
Standardization _--- 
€nzymatic decomposition of phospholipids in. 
Estimates of production _. Scot 
Fertilizer distributing machinery 


Freezing investigations 
Frozen: 


Inspection, market 
Standardization studies_--._.......-- 
Insect pest and plant disease control 
machinery. 
Trrigation for production 


Market inspection 
Market news service 
Marketing studies 


Plant, soil, soe agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Prot. and pom nat’l forests; State and private 
forestry coopn. (For. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

inet Lal (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


einde research (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


State and private forestry coop. (Ext. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.) 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and A gr. Eng.). 
Insect inv (Bu. Ento. Pl. and Quar.), 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Ser.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. og exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind ,Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 

Animal abbr. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and poate ae . 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. 
Sal and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri, and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


5 
em.), 


sas “eae services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Crop and vestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Biapating services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind.,Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng 
Plant, soil, and ter. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. serv.). 
meres .~ sine services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 





Do. 
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Fruit(s)—Continued 
And vegetables—Continued 
Preservation by: 


Brining Sal. gna exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
i 0. 


a ; nboratories: 
Pasadena, Calif... 
cere ag ash. 
Raleigh, N. C_ 
Weslaco, Tex...._- 
Winter Haven, Fla_. 

Quarantine ie .-| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Standard Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Standardization studies. Do. 
Transportation and storage: 
Engineering problems Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
=“ api Eng.). 
Li gg problems 
Utilization Sal. oat exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Canned, grading service Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Canning-crop experiments Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Carbon dioxide studies. 0. 
Chemical composition Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
Chemistry Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Cold pack, warehousing Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Control Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Identification Do. 
Investigations of Do. 

Dried: 
I Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Warehousing Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sesnaetee of production Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


“Canal Zone (research) Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Hawaiian: 
Inspection Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Mexican: 
Quarantine and control Insect and plant-disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 
Researct Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Home canning Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Home freezing Do. 
Improvement: 
Through breeding and selection Piant, soil, + gh eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and. Agr. 

Through bud selection Do. 
Insects, deciduous fruits 2 Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Irrigation for production of Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
RT URINE. occ ccc ncncecosccccaceanun Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Market inspection Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Market news service Do. 
Market pathology Plant, soil, — gy eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Marketing om (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Physiological and biochemical studies am 4 i and $e eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. E 
yeeeesiing 
Preservation and preparation Sal. on exp. (Bu. Human Nutr. and Home Econ.). 
Preservation and processing Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Preservation: 
By canning Do. 
By dehydration Do. 
By freezing Do. 
Production and improvement Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng 
Refrigeration methods Do. 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ns Agr. Eng.). 
0. 
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Seaneo~Gemtinnd 
Spray residue work: 
mtomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Bureau of. 


Soils and Agricultural 
ureau of. 


Plant Industry 


ngineering, 
Statistica service 


torage: 
Buildings 


Engineering ne 
Physiological pr 
on masery-dtodl f investigations 
ses 
Utilization, Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, Albany, Calif. 
Vitamin and mineral content 
Worm: 


Fuels: 
Alcohol-water mixtures 
Motor fuels from agricultural residues 
Tests in full-scale engine --................. 4 
Wear and corrosion studies. 
Fumigants, chemical studies 
Greenhouse insects 
Hydrocyanic-acid gas, for control of citrus 


Stored grain and 


cereal 
Fundamental requirements, farm buildings 


Fungi, identification and classification of 


Fungicides: 
Dusting and spraying 
Inspecting and testing under Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 
Investigating methods of testing and efficacy. 
Investigations 
New (fruit diseases) 


Registration of 
Furfural: 

Chemical uses 

Production 
Fur resources investigations. ___ 
Futures: 


Cotton, Act, administration - ‘ e 
Game and fish, development of resources and law 
enforcement, national forests. 
Garden City (Kans.), dry-land investigations at 


Gardening, vegetable 
Garlic, wild, control_- 
Gelsoy 
General Basin Investigations: 
Arkansas-W hite-Red River Area__---_.-._-.- 
New England-New York Area 
General forestry assistance 
Genetic research, animal . .----- oy Snir niece. - 
Genetics: 
And biophysics, plant -..--- cceieiantchaiahtiatitbe aiiaalh ‘ 


gn ey ee ey See eee ae 

—_— Institute research center, Placerville, 
Calif. 

Geography, plant, investigations. _..............- 


Ginning cotton: 
Engineering problems-..--.-.-...--.------.- 
SEOUL GIONS BIB in on nnn a ncen cnmendecnrted 
Ginning laboratory, Stonev ille, Miss 


Marketing studies_........-. ott ccntichn BR abs 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P. Ind., Soils, 
and . Eng.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.), 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
“. ~% exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Do. 
ines inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pi. Quar.), 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem. 


). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


, Soils, 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
ploseatinn services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. op exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Soils, 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Commod. Exch. Act. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, snd agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
-— aes g.). 


“ 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Flood Control. 
D 


0. 

State and private forestry ~ € (For. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 

alc vesserels (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 





“a Admin, and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

| Marketing serv al (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Gladiolus, disease 


Glendale (Ariz.), poultry station 
Glenn Dale (Md.), plant introduction garden -__- 


Goat(s): 
And sheep insects 
Diseases, investigations 


Grazing on national forests 

Investigations 

Lice affecting 

Milk investigations 

Screw worm affecting 

Wood maggot affecting 
Golden-seal culture 


Gooseberries, improvement of wild varieties-_.---; 0. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Grade and staple, cotton, estimates 
Grades and standards: 
nye products 
fa meal. __- 


Meat and meat products 
Naval stores. . 


Beetle, sawtoothed 
Bins, construction and ventilation 


Chemistry and utilization... 
Cleaning and handling studies - - 
Culture 


Industrial outlets for 

Inspection and grading supervision 

Investigations (market) 

Kernel structure 

Machinery, cultivating, fertilizing, planting, 
and harvesting. 

Market news service 

om ag 


Plant, salt, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

— inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


Forest research (For. Serv. ). 
Mareing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


0. 
Forest research (For. Serv. 
ec "ie services (Prod. si Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Forest research (For. Serv.) 

Marketing services (Prod. a Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest résearch (For. Serv.). 

ns services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

ym. so exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


0. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

bn Feng —- agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


g.). 

Crop oe all nventiok ek. (Bu, Agr. Econ.). 
Commod. Exch. Act. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

es “eas services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. ond exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
anf Agr. Eng.). 

Markos services (Prod.and Mktg. Admin.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Gorin —Gontiamed 
Sorghums: 
Estimate of production 
Improvement 


Price aappert 

Wet milling o 
Standardization and grading 
Standards Act, administration 
Storage: 

Investigations... ...- 

Structures 


Stored, insects -__. 
Vitamin studies_. 
Warehousing 

Grants: 
Farm housing 
To agricultural producers 


Grape(s) 


High a Ze uality factors 
boratory, aandutiy, Ohio 





Production Eee 
Root worm 


Culture and improvement 
Erosion resisting 
Hay and pasture 


Rang 

Ranse, studies in 
Grasshopper: 

Control 


Forest, studies in 
Lands: 
Improvement and utilization 
National forest(s): 
Regulation of use 


Survey 
Management Foamy national forests 


se 
Green manure(s): 
Crop 


Effect of soil organisms on decomposition -- -- 


Influence on maintaining soil fertility 
Influence on production of forage crops 


Influence on production of fruits and vege- 


tables. 





Crop and livestock est. (Bu, Agr. Econ.). 
jen dr soil, vane ser. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
an 
Cemmsuntitie Credit Corp. s Piead.. and one M exts. Adm.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. m.). 
ey services (Prod. and Mictg, ‘Admin.). 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Piast, fe and aa eng. research (Bu PI. Ind., Soils, 
an 

Insect be: toe Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Farmers Home Admin. 
vary a om use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 


Marketing services (Prod. and 5) Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Ba. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr . Eng.). 


Do. 
a inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
ns Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and’ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Sel-snd exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
‘0. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, ont agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and a Ae. Eng.). 


Sal. rand exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 

Plant, soil, = agr. eng. tesa (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E 

Sal. and exp. nCSoil Consv. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Control of emer. outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
nes inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

ee research (For. Serv.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


La and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); Consv. and use of 
agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Greenfield (Mess.): 
Headquarters gypsy and brown-tail moths 
control and quarantine. 
Regional field office, white-pine blister-rust 
control. 
Greenhouse(s): 
Experimental 


nsec 
Greeneville (Tenn.), tobacco investigations... .__- 


Greenville (Texas), cotton fleld station 
Grub, cattle: 
Entomological studies 
Research on area control 
7S and other rubber plants: 
Gent mM disease, and production investiga- 
on(s 


Extracting and processing investigations 
or (Miss.), Sndeneeterme 
ulf coast area, white-fringed beetle control 
operations. 
Sweetpotato weevil contro! operations 
Games, investigations of control of 


Gypsy and brown-tail moth contro] and quar- 
antine. 
Gypsy moth: 
Quarantine and control 
Hall scale eradication 


Hamper and basket act, standard, administration. 
Hard-fiber investigations__-__- Li deagig sy OY Lagi 


Hardwood(s): 
Di 


Investigations 

Lumber grading 

Northern, growth and yield 

Southern, investigations in 
Hardy perennials, investigations 


Harlingen gems ), headquarters, Mexican fruit- 
fly control. 
Harvesting: 
Machinery 


Methods, farm 
Hatch Act, appropriations to State agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Havre (Mont.), dry -land investigations at 


Hawaii: 
Appropriations for agricultural experiment 
stations: 
Bankhead-Jones Act 
Experiment Station Act 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946_- 
Extension act 
Farm housing, extension work in 
Fruitfly: Research 
Inspection service 
Marketing, extension work in 


y: 
Estimates of production 
Market inspection 
Market news service 
Marketing 
Production 


Harvesting and processing machinery ---- 
Standardization and grading 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 
White-pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, a agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
ses inv. (Bu, Ento, and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, sol and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Strat. and Crit. Agri. Mats. Research. 
Do. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Quar.). 


Do. 
“ and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
uar.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Po a plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
uar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P!. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Hatch Act (O. E.3.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Title I, secs. 2 and 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.). 
Hawaii (O 


Title I, secs. 2 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E. 8.). 


-| Act of ‘May 16, 1928 (Ext. Serv.). 


Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. —: 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Qu: 

by all II, Research and Marketing het of 1946 (Ext, 
v.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 





Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Hays (Kans 
Dry- =) fav estigations at 


Hearing Examiners, Office of. 
ta cctaeds anata tee vents aie Sar eke 


Heating, farmhouse. -._................--.. igs epithe 
Hedging on commodity exchanges 
IIE... cnivgsvneegesnusecsieoncaadeun 
Hemostatic agents from starch i 
Hemp: 

ener tredetientiows... oo... 


Henequen fiber investigations 
Herb and spice plant inv sacacauiaiial 
Herbarium. 

Mycologic: al collections. 


Plant species collection 
Herbicides: 
Investigations 


Inspecting and testing under Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 
Investigating methods of testing and efficacy - - 
a in a us is enres'oipib th i ‘ 
Heritable variations in plants... ....-- niseminicpo wall 


Hermiston (Oreg.), irrigation agriculture station. 
Hessian fly 


ss ol 5s at Cone cwinneasee gia 
Hides: 
And skins, processes and utilization 
Importation, supervision over_.............-- 
Highways: 
Erosion control, demonstration and investi- 
gation. 
Forest. 
Hire of passenger motor vehicles__- 
Histology and chemistry of grain kernels 


Station, Ames, Iowa 
Diseases, investigations 
Estimates of production 
Grading studies_......._- sin teins alle amet aleme he 
Investigations. _- 
Tuberculosis eradication 
Home: 
Demonstration work 


Management assistance 
Homestead settlement and entry, national forest 
lands. 
Honey 
Estimates of production 
+ phrne gemcamng 
Market news service 
Price-support program 
Production studies 
Hook worm(s) 
Hop(s): 
Downy mildew 


Market news service 
Hopper, cotton 
Hormone sprays 


Horses: 
Diseases, investigations. ....................- 
Dourine eradication 
Investigations 





Scabies, mange eradication 


—, ae, and oer. eng. research (Bu. P!. Ind., Soils, 


Sal. rand ap. (Ott, ). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Commod. Exchange Act. 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.) 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, ond ser eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Nat’l po tow Sh (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1, 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
-— Agr. Eng.). 
o. 


uar.) 
(Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Anima! disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Forest dev., roads and trails. (For. Serv.). 

Sec. 301 (General Provisions). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Auten research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Coap. a ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
xt 


. Serv.). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l. forests (For. Serv.). 


Crop and livestock -. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Ag. and Indus. Chem.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and pate, Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. ake 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc : (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soiis, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal disease control soa erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. In 

Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
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Appropriation item 





Horticultural crops: 
Culture and improvement 


(La.): 
Sugar-plant station 


Sugarcane and rice insect laboratory 
Sugarcane products station 

House ants 

House flies, affecting man 

— equipment: 


Home freezers 

Operating characteristics of 
Ranges, electric 
Refrigerators 


ashing nee 


Plans 
Space ni facility needs in 
Housing: 

And household equipment investigations 

Economics of 

Farm: 
Construction estimates 
Coord. of information activities on 
Design of installed equipment 
Economic research 
Extension work in 


Soret family needs and anueene 
Space requirements 
Studies of lumber for 
Humus and organic soil constituents, experi- 
ments. 
Huntley (Mont.): 
Dairy experiment station 
Irrigation agriculture station 


Hutchinson (Kans.): 
Stored grain insect laboratory 
Hydraulics, irrigation and drains. __..........__. 
H rena gas fumingation: 
Citrus in 
Hydrologic experiment s stations: 
Coshocton, Ohio_ - 


Hydrologic factors in erosion control. 
Hydroxystreptomycin 
Hyperkeratosis of cattle (x-disease) 
Identification and classification of insects 
Import: 
And permit service, plant quarantine act 
Animals: 
Certification of pedigrees... .......-.--.- 
Inspection and quarantin 
Hides and other animal Spereduaia forage, 
etc., supervision. 
Meat and meat food products, inspection. ..._- 
Quotas, cooperation in determining the need 
for action under sec. 32, Act of Aug. 24, 1935. 
Seeds, testing and regulation -- 
Viruses, serums, and analogous products 
Improvements: 
Flood control, works of 


and 
National forest, financed by private contri- 
butions. 
National forests 
Range, national forest 


EEE ee ree 
Income, farm estimates 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


0. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Soils, 


Plant, soil, and ser. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P). Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. oe 


Soils, 


. ant inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Crop and Livestock Est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Office of Information. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 


d0. 
nak: oae exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
ti) 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
} Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indies. Chem.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 








ee and domestic cons. of agr. comm. (Off. 
Agr. Relations.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Flood control. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Coop. work (For. Serv.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). : 
| Prot. and Manag. Nat’l forests; coop. range empo. (For 
a ). 


.| —— research (For Serv.) 


...---| Crop and livestock estimates (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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Indian-meal moth = dried fruits) Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 

Indio (Calif.), date cul Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc’ wit Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Industrial: 


Chemicals from yeasts. Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.),. 
Fermentation studies Do. 
Food processes, effect on food values Do. 
Outlets for grain: . 
0. 


Motor fuel Do. 
Use of farm products Do. 
Influenza, swine___ Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
a FREER | 
Insecticid 
And jengtelden, investigations Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Administration Act_............-- helenae Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Arsenical substitutes Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P). Quar.). 
vee and disinfectants, inspection, and Do. 
esting. 
Introducing new plants for Plant, -. 4 Agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. En 
Investigating methods of testing and efficacy..| Marketing pane 2 (Prod. ‘and Mktg. Admin.). 
Investigating plants suitable for he -_ snd se eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr 
Investigation of manufacturing processes Tasos Lats Bu Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
Nicotine substitute 
Preparation of new nicotine compounds Sal. ~ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Registration of Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Spraying machinery: Mechanical problems. - o— am ep . eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 


Insects: A flecting— 
cattle 


insest inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
‘0. 


legume seed production - 
man and animals... --- 
sheep and goats 
Classification and identification 
Control: 
On forests, supervision Do. 
On national forests Prk ond mentee. nat’! forests; control of forest pests 
or Serv.). 
Hemipterous Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Pest Act of 1905, enforcement Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Pest survey Insect. inv. (Bu, Ento, and Pl, Quar.). 
Taxonomy Do. 
Sonteleny and physiology of Do. 
Inspection: 


Antoni disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Ered. tretend-enenth disease; Animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Antisepties Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Apples and pears for export Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund. 

Beans, market Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Butter, market _- 


; Pe aactigvtuns anmrapeint Do. 
Canned wet animal foods a ~" and cert. of canned wet animal foods (Bu, An. 


nd.). 

Citrus fruits, market Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Dairy and poultry products, market Do, 

Disinfectants Do. 

Egg, market Do. 

Farm products, market Do. 

Federal Experiment Station, Puerto Rico_...| Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8.). 


Fruits -— vegetables: 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and <5) he 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Fungicides . Do. 
Grain, supervision _- Do. 
—- fruitfly, under Plant ‘Quarantine Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI]. Quar.). 
ct. 

Hay, market Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Hides, aoe other animal byproducts, forage, | Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

etc. impor 
Hops Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Seanetichion 5 a Do. 
Market. (See Market inspection. ) 
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Appropriation item 





Semester Contant 


ad meat food products: 
ae 


mported 

Grading and stamping 
oo ae truitfly, ae Plant Quaran- 

eA 
Melon fly, under Plant Quarantine Act 
Naval stores 
Nursery stock and plants, export 
poulery 

rocess butter 

oy market 


Canadian border 

District of Colum is, a Plant Quar- 
antine Act 

Hawaiian Islands 

Hoboken 

— cioke: under Plant Quarantine 

e 
Port, under Plant Quarantine Act 
Puerto Rican, under Plant Quarantine 


ct. 

Soybean, supervision 

Tobacco, market 

Transit (plants) - 

Turpentine and rosin 

Vegetables, market 

Vessels carrying export animals 
Insulation, buildings 
Insurance: 


Intermountain forest and range experiment sta- 
tion, Ogden, Utah. 

International SE Act, work under. 

International wheat agreements... 

Interstate transportation of livestock, control... 


Irish-po 
sr 


Price support program 
Irrigated cotton marketing studies 
Irrigatei land, drainage 
Irrigation: 

Canals, experimental lining in 

Citrus: 

Studies. 


ae. organization, operation, and main- 


Distt ricts, soil conservation, cooperation with. 
Erosion, as a result of 
Farm crops, production of, under. ..........- 


Fruit and vegetables, production of, under. 


TRING TORE ooo 5 ccc cc ncconnccsnconncsdsvin 
Investigations 


State substations: 
Bozeman, Mont 
Brookings, 8. Dak 
Corvallis, Ore: 
Fort Collins, 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Huntley, Mont 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Mitchell, Nebr 
Prosser, Wash__. 
State College, N. 
Weslaco, Tex 


a insp. (Bu. An. Ind.), 


0. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and gs Admin.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and P1. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mkte. Admin. ). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
_— services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Fug quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do, 


“a “ang services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Sante 
Marketing services (Prod. and ktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); 
(Fed. Crop Ins. Corp.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Fed. Crop Ins. Act 


Sal. oy (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Erad. foot-and-mouth disease; animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 


Do. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Conserv. Serv.). 

Plant, ae an and Aw eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and 

Sal. and mk (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 





Yuma, Ariz 


Do, 
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Appropriation item 





trigation—C ontinued 
Investigations—C ontinued 
Stations: 
Brawley, Calif 


Fallon, Nev 
Hermiston, Or 
Mandan, N. D 
Newell, & 
Regional ‘Salinity Laboratory. ._....- 
Riverside, or (Rubidoux) 
Tucumeari, N J 
Land-leveling for_- 


Projects; agricultural investigations 
ater: 
Conservation... 
Flow 


Forecasts from snow surveys---....-...-..- 
Measurement 


Quality of 
Seepage in 


Utilization 
Weed contro] in irrigated areas 


Irrigation and water conservation investigations 
in western areas: 
Arizona, Phoenix. 
California, Bakersfield 
California, Berkeley 
California, El Centro 
California, Los Angeles 
California, Pomona 
Colorado, Denver 


Colorado, Grand Junction 
Idaho, Boise 


CO  ™\ ELE ELT LEE E AR | 


Montana, Bo 

Nebraska, Lincoln 
Nevada, Reno 

New Mexico, Las Cruces 
North Dakota, Williston 
Oregon, Medford 
Oregon, Ontario 

South Dakota, Brookings 


Washington, Prosser 
Wyoming, Laramie 

ar wage corn starch. 

Ithaca (N. Y.), Regional Laboratory for Research 
into the Relationship of Soils to Plant, Animal, 
and Human Nutrition. 

Japanese beetle: 

Research 
Quarantine and control 


Jeanerette (La.): 
Livestock station. 
Judith basin branch (Moccasin, 
land investigations at. 
Juices and juice concentrates: 
Fruit, Cagennes of 
Vegeta le, preparation of 
Jute fiber inv estigations 


Mont.), dry- - 


Kale, fertilizer- WS ry machinery . daha 
Kansas City (Mo.) Commodity Office__.- 
Kearneysville yf Va. de fruit insect laboratory ..-| 
Kerryville (Tex.): 

Insects affecting livestock laboratory 


| 


“ ney mo se: eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Do. 
Sal. _ exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. . Eng.). 


Sal. non exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
ti) 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ina., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 
Do. 





} 


| Sal. and erp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng,). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
oe = plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
uar.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. ead exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 





Piste soil, nn oer. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
|} end Agr. En 


Cuban. Credit se (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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Kiln drying of wood_- 
Klamath weed 
Knoxville (Tenn.) cotton field station 


Kok-saghyz (Russian dandelion): 
Breeding and improvement 
Krim-saghyz: 
Breeding and improvement 
La Crosse(Wis.), conservation experiment station 
Labor conditions for payment to sugar producers: 
Child labor prohibition 
Fair wage rates 
Labor, farm, statistics 
Laboratories, regional research: 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
(Wyndmoor, Pa.). 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory 
(Peoria, Il.). 
Roshan: Animal Disease Laboratory (Au- 
burn, Ala.). 
Regional Laboratory for peenrement of 
Viability in Poultry (East Lansing, Mich.). 
Roshan Laboratory for Research into the 
Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal, and 
Human Nutrition (Ithaca, N. Y.). 
Regional Pasture Research Laboratory (State 
College, Pa.). 
Reet. Salinity Laboratory (Riverside, 


Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory (Du- 
bois, Idaho). 
Regional Soybean Laboratory (Urbana, IIl.). 


—- Swine Breeding Laboratory (Ames, 
owa). 
Regional \ egetable Breeding Laboratory 
(Charleston, 8. C.). 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
(New Orleans, La. 
Western Regional 
(Albany, Cailif.). 
Laboratory, forest products 
Lactic acid: 
Process for recovery and purification 
— plasticizers, and synthetic rubber 
rom 
La Fayette (Ind.): 
Cereal and forage insect laboratory 
eT ssa forest experimeat aatieas (St. Paul, 
{inn 
Laminated wood and spliced wood 
Land acquisition 
Land conservation and utilization programs, 
development. 


Land-use: 

Adjustment 

Capabilities 

Investigations 

Management 

PUM, tbe didAednctncewcescocutsinbeinbedibia 
gee aoe and retirement of submarginal 

ands 

Land value studies 


‘Research Laboratory 


Acquired; im ,rovement, 
supervision. 

Acquisition 

Clearing methods 


protection, and 


Economics and utilization studies. 


arm: 
Classification. 
—— Act, title IIL 
equisit: 


Proveetion and administration....... 


Grazing, improvement and utilization... -_-- 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


Soils 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 
sa. of Sugar Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Econ twee crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Do, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Plant, soil, =~ ser. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., § 
and Agr. En 
Animal athe Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil = - eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., § 
and Agr. E ng.) 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Oe ns exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Coasv. Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv.) 
Econ. inv. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Sal. _ exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
do. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

= inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv 

Sal. ae exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Do, 
Sal. e exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind.. Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Lands—Continued 
National forest: 


Entry hat 


Regulation of use 
Grazing: 
Forest investigations 
Survey 
Homestead settlement and entry 
Mapping and surveying 
Private occupancy, regulation 
Range, investigations 
Watershed investigations 
Options to purchase for department use 
Purchases, options on 
Recreational use. 
Submarginal, retirement of. 
Treatment - 
Utilization and economic stud 
Landscape gardening 


Laramie cw yo), bee laboratory. 


Futures trading 
Preservation of 
Latin Amerean Republics, agricultural coopera- 
tion with. 
Lawns, grasses suitable for 


Lawton (Okla.), dry-land agriculture station. --- 


Grape 
Potato (on alfalfa and ——_ es ee il 

Sugar beet (entomological phases) 
ia market news service 

er: 

Investigations 

Collagen, electron- microscope, studies of 

Conservation and improvement of. __.._.-- 
Lecithin from soybeans, composition and modi- 


Inoculation experiments 
Irrigation, investigations on production of, 
in California. 
Production, insects affecting 
Lespedezas and culture 


Leukosis, avian, complex. - BT 
Lewisburg (Tenn.) dairy experiment station . 
Library, Department of Agriculture 

Life, spre, and farm population studies 


inv PEERS Cero earner nor mee fer = 





Prat, ond manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
— ~* research (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 


Prot. ‘ae manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
Sal. og exp. (Soi! Consv. Serv.). 


Econ. Inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
me inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
Commod. Exch. Act. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off For. Agr. Relations). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
= Aer. Eng.). 
0. 


aa inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
0. 


0. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Ral. Sat exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Off. Solicitor). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
~~ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., » Rolls, 


and Agr. Eng.); sal. and ex 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
and Agr. Engr.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar,). 


. (Soil Consv. 
uar.). 
(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
-_ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 
Sal. and exp. AS Dairy Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
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Appropriation item 





Lilies 


Canker, survey 
Culture and improvement 
Diseases 


Lime for soil amendment 
Limestone application 


Lincoln (Nebr.): Headquarters, region 5--......- 


Price support program 
Liquidation and management of resettlement 


projects. 
Liquidation of deposits: 
Lease and purchase contracts-_..............- 
Listing 
Little-leaf diseases: 
Of fruits. 


Of pine 
Liver flukes 
Li ees 
Dise 
Eradication 


Investigations of the incidence of. ___- 


Regional Animal Disease Laboratory ----. 
Estimates of production 
Export, inspection and testing 
Field stations: 


Beltsville, Md 
Big Spring, Tex. 
Brooksville, Fla. (Chinsegut Hill Sane- 
tuary) 
Dubois, Idaho 
Fort Reno, Okla 
Fort Robinson, Nebr. 
Front Royal, Va 
ene Ariz. (poultry only) 
Jeanerette, La 
Middlebuzy Vt 
Miles City, Mont 
Fiouenes ane aneiters. .. 2.055 n tk 


Humane treatment in transit (28-hour law) -- 

import, ee. and quarantine 

Interstate shipment, control 

Management - 
National-forest range 

Market news service 

oe 


Imported 
i... UE eee er ee 
Production: 

Economic factors 


Products, investigations 
Situation reports 
Standardization and grading 


Treatment for worms 
Livestock and meats situation reports 
Living standards 


Loan of civilian employees to Governments of 
other American republics and the Philippines, 
coordination of. 

Loan to Secretary of Agriculture for agricultural 
conservation purposes. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Cues. ay use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
am.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Commod. Credit. Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Payments in lieu of taxes and for oper. and maint. of 
resettlement projects (Farmers Home Admin.). 


Liquidation of deposits, lease and purchase contracts 
(Farmers’ Home Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
"eS Agr. Eng.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease; Animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease; Animab 
disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal reSearch (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


spa research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
— disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
a. 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Afons, new. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
ae tS research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Econ. iny. (Bu. Agr. Per sal. and exp. (Bu. Human. 
Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Relations). 


Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 








z 
Bs 
2 


4 


ali 
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| 

Loans: 
Basic commodities and nonbasic commodities _| 
BGs 8a hin ccescrenictinewanviconinadinnn 


Farm housing_------- 

Farmers’ capstan ‘and harvesting 
loans. 

RO BNR. Seas tak whch cic tides 

BE Bw inctanieacecnessanckaickwtiiued 


Price support, Agricultural commodities -_ - -- 
Production and subsistence. .............-.- 
Rehabilitation. ....... RCT RN BLT EE ee OF 


ral: 
MpotetRestions. 5025s. sss teak 
MR EES Sager a ep Tey Oe deer. 
Storage facility. ........._- RUT Win tageaer tse EPL 
SI tis alse bent astagiaGairncignntiwmeiieniembi’ 
NNN os su ss eels 
Locoweed control 


Logan (Utah): 
Headquarters, Division of Irrigation. ---.-_.--- 
Truck crop insect laboratory --.............-- 
a dina reresiabetpeinieiplninsaitpinteracnitieticeeiel 


And forestry, research.......................- 
Machinery, investigations in design of______-- 
On national forests.....................-....- 
London plane disease... ..............--... Bo. sist 


la 
Land caine dabtite cide aditiisceeti tae 
Culture, diseases, and i improv ement__.__- 


Sugar-plant station, Houma................- 
Lumber: 

Consumption SEES 2 SSE SE 
ah. cn aki ptindbneianapeniaetinall 
ERS SAE ES eee ee. 
Ss ere ied baa tacbie anwnewi 
ET Layee 
Saguinin-ceatrei GB oie skcindccs okcesh 


ID isch in cogctntncnccacwusseulh 

ee PU Sah AES Ao hiSa ct Cubideadibed 
Lunch "Progra, Schogh------2-0-scococoooooooo 

ygus plant bug: 

On alfalfa seed. .............. aasiraasbabancderia till 

ROE DE REIS TES! EEE ee 

On lettuce seed and beet. ...................- 
Machinery: 

CS ee 


Development for soil and water conservation 
and drainage practices. 
Energy requirements........................- 


A a a ctiriliciiinidiins ne dinebnadinmimmaiginsibibee 
Operating costs, distributing... ............ 
Fertilizer distributing._-................-...- 


Fiber flax investigations.....................- 
For mulch culture. ......................--..- 
Logging, investigation in design of. ._.....--- 
Peanut production. -.......................... 


Plt ebtiethn sik. ios cick atc istincciis 

es ramie, and other fiber investiga- 
tions. 

Spray equipment for pest and plant disease 
control. 

Sugar beet production........................ 

Sugar cane production... ...................-.. 





Sweetpotato production.....................- 
SE ctatcidatiaaidtnanadcncconnnnwecel 


Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admn.). 
Disaster loans, etc., revolving fund, Department of 
Agriculture. 
— Home Admin. 
0. 


Loans to farmers, 1948 Flood Damage. 
Disaster loans, ete., revolving fund, Department of 
Agriculture. 
Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
we ome Admin. 
0. 


4 “amen Elec. Act). 


Commodi pa on 4 toa (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
~— om 


Plant. eal, =e agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and A Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. ioe Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consyv. Serv.). , 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. nok Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Prot. and manage., natl. forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
"Do. = em (For. Serv.). 


National School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
ine inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do 
Do. 












of 


is, 
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Macon (Ga.), headquarters South Atlantic Coast 
area, white fringed beetle control operations. 
Madison ; 
Bee laboratory FEE OED a NH OE RS I SL 
Forest products laboratory (forest products 
research). 
Pea-insect laboratory.....................-... 
Maggot: 
a hc hin naka ainshdinninind mowieieioten 
Cotton ., eee 
I a 
M sicdanameks access roads 
Malts: 
Barley: 
Improved utilization in alcohol produc- 
tion. 


Malting Laboratory, Madison, Wis--.--- 





Substitutes for alcohol production 
Man, insects affecting 
Management: 

And liquidation of resettlements projects 


Farm: 
And seppatention. ceadentiaddicieadeatee 
Wildlife 2 Petals’ 
i a oly case ncaa wince we 
ac rccsen semimainwieaanacamelne 
gc. Ae NG EE EE IPs 
eR Ne rahi wicuiae odeacknalind 
National forest tivated 
Range studies _____- 
Mandan (N. Dak.): 
Dairy experiment station ...................-- 
Dry-land management station ---._...-.---- 


SUNT RT, WI eo oa cn cnc sacancenve= 
Mange (scabies) ach coccedacetaaanee ce 
ee Oh a keccaingdaneuswakcestnats 


Manhattan (Kans.): 

Cereal and forage laboratory...........-.-.-. 
Manure, green: 

Effect of soil organisms on decomposition __. 


Influence: 
In maintaining soil fertility. -......-....- 
On production of forage crops. --_------ 
On production of fruits and vegetables 
Maple: 
RE eR 2a RR Se ee A Le,” 
Products investigations -..................-- 
Mapping and surveying: 
PU EINE, «owas vnncensvccmecccatas 
DARTS RINNE SIIIOR. «oc cncconscancocsacsctue 
NEL = ter nndewse 


DEER, TAI SION a one nck cccnwinscny once 


Marcellus (N. Y.), soil conservation experiment 
station. 
Diarperens, S07 UeN Ol... cccccecswincecsnese 
Market(s): 
Analysis and price trends. .................-- 
OY RE 42 
SII, onc cna eucboancccnccnccn 
Diseases: 
ERA RES SiR STs 5 apie fs 


ED a ckanacanhiccocksciteutiacwne 
ee aha encom acisl nine biniapin in mae wk dee ook 
iin aettabad samnkaeat sme niis pide oid 
Meat grading. -......... 


Services, fees to cover_ 
bo . ._gegeya DE SS! > ti Ma ee eae og 
PR Se te Sees 








I icine ascncpadsnbanidnenne bine 
79808—51—-pt. 2 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl 
Quar.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Penalty mail (Dept. Agr.). 
For. dev. roads and trails (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Payments in lieu of taxes and for oper. and maint. of 
resettlement projects (Farmers’ Home Admin.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Do 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal disease control and erad.(Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ, iny. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Commodity Exchange Act. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
ane services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


Do. 


a 
Ri 
} 
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Market oh -Dentinned 
Inspecti 


Seed 
Wool grading 


News service: 


RE 6 hia innit anlikcienignipines ein 
ie: and poultry products. 


Tobe 

OS OS eae 
Outlook reports 
Pathology: 

Of fruits 


Of vegetables 
Price trends and market analyses 
Marketing: 
I GE sacncnnnnntinetnerieins picamaed 


Agreements 
Virus and serum 


And production: 
In foreign countries, statistics 
Statistics_- 

And transportation situation reports 


ievenioak: 
Margins and costs 
Meat 


Poultry products 
Quotas and acreage allotments: 





mn ee services (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 
0 


Do. 
Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI, Ind., Soils. 
-~ ae. Eng.). 


Bean. lev (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Removal of surplus agr, commod, (Prod, and Mktg, 
—. . 


Mark” agreements, hog cholera, virus and serum (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
_. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
) 


0 
Marseung services (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.), 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) ;Sal.fand 
. (Bu, Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 





Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Econ. inv. (Bu, Agr. Econ.). 
a “Se services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Remsevel of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and_ Mktg. 
Econ.). 


Admin.). 
» Faroe Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. A 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


yr allotments and Mktg. quotas (Prod. and Mktg. 
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Marketing—Continued 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946: 


Payments to States, Alaska, Hawaii, and | 


Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment 
stations. 


State cooperation 
Statistics 
Dai a 
Foreoa countries 
Poultry 
S 
Transportation records 
Studies: 
Foreign countries 
General 
Sugar quotas and allotments 
Tobacco -- 
Vegetables 


Market News: 
Cold storage reports 
Mastitis research 
Materials: 
Strategic and critical agricultural materials. 
Mayaguez (P. R.), Department experiment sta- 


tion. 
McCredie (Mo.), soil conservation experiment 
station. 
MeNary-McSweeney Act: 
Forest economics 
Forest experiment stat ions 
Forest insect work 
Forest management (experiment stations) -_-_- 
Forest pathological work 


Forest products investigations 

Forest range investigations 

Forest survey - i adihisink thes sens 

Silvical investigé ANTI RS 
ee products insect investigations 


Moth, Indian: 
Affecting dried fruits 
amnesic stored grains 


eat: 
And meat food products imported, inspection. 
And meat products, grading studies 
Cookery 
Grading service 
Inspection, investigation of pathological, 
zoological, and chemical conditions. 

Inspection act, administration 
Investigations .- 
Market news service 
Marketing. _-- 
ne eee eer 
Standardization and grading 

Mechanical equipment, farm 


Mechanization, farm, economics of. 
Mediterranean flour moth 
Melon 


Memberships in societies and associations 
Meridian (Miss.) field station: — 
Fruit, vegetable, and pecan inv 


Sugarcane inv 
Methodology, statistical 
Mexican: 


Border inspection service, under plant quar- 
antine act. 
Fruitfly: 
Quarantine and eradication, Harlingen, 
Tex., | -ntaiaensiates 





Title I, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.). 


Title II (Research and Marketing Act of 1946). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 

Cragens livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
0. 


Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Admin. of Sugar Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.); Sal,and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Strat. and Crit. Agr. Mats. Research. 
Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
D 


0. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI, Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PJ. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
—_ research (For. Serv.). 
do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.), 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admia.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
ne services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


) 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, - 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal..and exp. (Library). 


uar.). 


(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research. (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


P}. Ind, Soils, 
Do. 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.), 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar 

Foreign plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and BL Quar.). 

—_ and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl; 


uar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 





1 
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Appropriation item 





Mexico: sostenGeneuth disease, control and 
eradication. 
Microbiology: 
RE I A a Pe El 
Soil, investigations 


Micrefilming of records 
Microfilms, sale of. 
Micro-organisms: 

Aatibiotie production 

Industrial importance of 

RE ae eR Bree 
Middlebury (Vt.), livestock station 
Migration of farm labor 

ildew: 
Downy, hops 


Miles City (Mont.), livestock station 
Milk: 


Amino acids from proteins of 
Bacteriology and chemistry 
Byproducts 

Estimates of production 

Goats, investigations 
Marketing studies 

Price support program - - 
Production 

Skim, chemistry and utilization 
Utilization 





Wastes, disposal of .__- | 
Mill feed: Futures trading 
a RY ES EI PS a RES 


Milling and baking charac teristics of wheat 
varieties, 
ORE NIE. Xie atine Snivnnsineansabie<sid 
Milwaukee (Wis.): 
Headquarters, region 3 
Regional field office, white pine blister rust | 
control. 
Mimosa... 


Mineral: 
Content of foods 
Deficiencies in soils_. } 
Nutrients of soils_- 
Mink: 
Fur-resources investigations__............--- 


Minneapolis (Minn.): 
PMA Commodity Office 
Regional field office, plant-disease control - - - - | 
Minnesota: | 
Superior n national forest, acquisition of forest 
ands 
Missoula (M ont. ), Northern Rocky Mountain 
forest and range experiment station. 
Missouri River Basin, soil surveys management | 
investigations. | 
Mitchell (Nebr.) (Scottsbluff), irrigation agricul- | 
ture station. 
Mites: 
And extoparasites, taxonomy 
Seman affecting greenhouse plants 
| 


Moccasin (Mont.), dry -land investigations at 


Moisture content of wood 
Molasses: 

OS ea 
Molds: 

Development of 

strains. 

Survey of ra 

Montgomery (Ala.), cooperative “ seed-testing | 
laboratory. 

Monticello (Fla. ds epee insects laboratory 
Moorestown (N. J 

Japanese bectie laboratory 

Peach insect laboratory 


| 
| 


industrially important 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Office of Secretary. 

Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind_). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
7. exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


0. 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Commod. Exch, Act. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 
Ww — pine blister _ (Contol of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and PI. Quar.) 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. Aa, Ind.). 
| Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
— a plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Quar.) 
Acquisition of forest land, Sup. Nat’] For. (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do 


Bu, An. Ind.). 
nto. and Pl. Quar.). 


Animes a research 
Insect inv. (Bu. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, nea eer. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. En 
Forest aber ¢ror Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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Mormon cricket: 
Control 


Mortgage: 
Farm tenant, insured 
Farm, finance 


Moscow (Idaho), truck crop insect laboratory 
Mosquito laboratories: 
orvallis, Oregon 
Orlando, Florida 
Moths: 


Borer, sugarcane 
Clothes... - 
Flour, Mediterranean 
Fruit, oriental 
Grain, | 7 eee édneleet 
Gypsy and brown-tail: 
Quarantine and control 


Indian meal: 
Affecting dried fruite...........s6.-.<.6<s5. 
Affecting stored grain 
RDN. 5 ccnnosans ii aaa ana sate cctatan a 
Taxonomy 
Motion pictures 
Motor: 
Fuels: 
Alcohol-water injection 
From agricultural materials _____..- beaks 
Tests in full-scale engines. -_.-- 
Testing of motor fuels 
Vehicles: 
Hire 
Passenger-carrying, for field service_...- 
ee ERS SESS et 
Muck soils: 
Investigations. 


Truck-crop production on 
Mulching ‘ 
Mule investigations. 
Multiple Crops: Crop insurance 
Muscadine grapes, culture and improvement 


Mushroom: 
Baskets, standards for 
Culture 


sd kc annanncdigaed cece haidbencsincleae 
Insects 

Muskmelon: 
Breeding 


Production 
Mycological: 
Collections 


Investigations 
Mycology and disease survey 
Nail-head rust, disease investigations 
Narcissus and other Dutch bulbs: 
Diseases 


Production 
Quarantine, foreign - 
National Arboretum (Washington, D. C.), main- 
tenance and operation. 
Nationa] food supply, nutritive value of 
National Forest Reservation Commission 


Control of emer. outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and. Agr. Eng.). 

Farmers’ Home Admin. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento, and P) 
Quar.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
| Office of Information, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 





“a Sec. — (General Provisions). 
a Basel inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 

Sol. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., $ 
and Agr. Eng.). 


, Soils, 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soi], and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
Nat’l. Arboretum (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 
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National forests: 
Administration: 

Region 1, Missoula, Mont 
Region 2, Denver, Colo 
Region 3, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Region 4, Ogden, Utah 
Region 5, San Francisco, Calif 
Region 6, Portland, Oreg 
Region 7, Washington, D. C 
Region 8, Atlanta, Ga 
Region 9, Milwaukee, Wis 
Region 10, Juneau, Alaska 
Tropical region, Rio Piedres, P. R 


Camp grounds, sanitation and fire prevention. 
Experiment stations 

Fires, fighting 

Grazing studies 

Homestead settlement and entry 


Improvements 
Insect control 
Lands: 


Grazing, regulation of use 

Mapping and surveying, national forests_ 
Private no ee regulation of 
Recreational use of 


Protection and administration 
Protection of water resources 
Protection, studies in..........- 
Range management 


Roads and trails (improvements)... 
National parks: 
Forest diseases 


Insect control, supervision 
National poultry improvement plan P 
National school lunch program...............-- ni 
Naval stores: 

Act, administration 

Composition properties 

Conservation program 


Investigations: 
Production processes, and equipment. - - - 
Southeastern forest experiment station - -- 
Price support program 
Research station, Olustee, Fla 


osin 
Rubber, 7 cae use as compounding in- 


gredients n 
Service operations 
Statistics 
Turpentine 

Necrotic enteritis 
Nema: 
Investigations 


Nematode investigations 
Nemato: logy 
Nevada National Forest (Nev.), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Forest insect laboratory 
New Mexico research center 
tate Orleans (La. 
cultural chemical research laboratory - - .. 
P A commodity office 
Southern forest and range expe riment station. 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
New uses, diversion to 


Newcastle disease 








ins as manage. nat’) forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
Forest ‘\emmpane prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. 
Sserv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat'l forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. og © forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests; Coop. range imp. 
(For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Fut, ene manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Animal] research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

National School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

om. ~ use of agr. land resources (Prod.and Mktg. 
min.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Commodity Credit Admin.(Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
sees exp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 


Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Animal research (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Acquisition of lands from National forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Removal of surplus agr. commod, (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
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Newell (S. Dak.): 
oy land and irrigation investigation (Belle 
ourche) station. 
Nowtenes irrigation agricultural station, Fallon, 
ev. 
we — market (See Market news service) _- 
aws 
New York (N. Y.), PMA commodity office.....- 
Nicotine: 
Breeding high nicotine tobaccos 


Increasing supplies of, from tobacco 
Insecticides and fungicides from 
Nitrogen, production investigations 


Nitrogen-fixing legume bacteria 

Nodular worms 

Nonbasic commodities, price este program -_. 
Nonfood assistance. ._---- 

Norfolk (Va.), bean-beetle laboratory 

North Platte ‘\N ebr.), dry-land eecciigiiane at. 


a a forest experiment station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
N — Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 


Northern Rocky Mountain forest and range ex- 
periment station, Missoula, Mont. 
Northwest (Pacific) forest and range experiment 
station, Portland, Oreg. 
Nurseries: 
Conservation 
Forest nursery diseases 


Disinfection é 
Forest certification. 
t 


Ornamental 
coer ion 


Nursery and planting research 
Nut is): 


Tr, pecan 
Development of hardy northern varieties... . 


Tung culture and improvement 
Nutrition: 
Animal, research 


Amino acid requirements 
Digestibility of foods_................-. os 


meer acid requirements 
composition 
Food consumption 
Food energy requirements 
Nutritional requirements 
Nutritional status of people 
Nutritive values of food 
Protein investigations. 
Vitamin and mineral studies 
Vitamin requirements 
Protein investigations 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Forest research , For. Serv.). 
Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and aer. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Sal. ee exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, ° soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ae anal Eng.). 


Anioeal research (Bu. an. Ind ). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Nat’l. School Lunch Act (Prod. and _—— Admin.), 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, =o agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. En 

Forest tery (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
—— manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. resea~ch (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, eng _ eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ana Agr. En 
Insect inv. (Bu Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., Soils, 
~ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human raga and Home Econ.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind. 


Sal. get exp. (Bu, Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
0 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Nutrition—Continued 
Regional Laboratory for Research into the 
elation of Soils to Plant, Animal and 
Human Nutrition. 
N — and home economics services, coordina- 


Nutriticnal diseases of fruits 


oes trading -- 
Price-support program - he 
Production 


Supervision of inspection 
Wild, control * 


Observational] plantings... ................-...---- 
Occupancy (private) of national forest lands... ._- 
Ogden (Utah), Intermountain forest and range 
experiment station. 
Oil{s): 
And fats situation reports 
CINE. « wlaninsda nie uiidep kt aniegt uaieaneceatendilte E 
Chemistry and utilization 
Color-grading 


Cottonseed 

Drying 

Enzymatic development of free fatty “acids. - 
Essential, plants for 


Futures trading 

Grapefruit 

Insecticidal value - -. 

Linseed __ abide 

Methods for determining composition - Sie 

Oleic acid of high purity from animal fats 
and oils. 


Rancidity of 
OS a ee 
Safflower 
Solvent extraction 
Soybean oil: 
Flavor stability 
Margarine 
Salad oils 
Separation into food-oil and paint-oil frac- 
tions. 
Shortenings 
Storage 
Tung, investigations 


Vegetable and other (composition, reactions, 


Vegetable (production)-_.......-- 

Wax investigations 
Oilseeds: 

Fermentation of 

Food products 
Olustee (Fla.), naval stores research station. 
One-variety cotton community production 


Oniqne: 


Market inspection service-.-....-...--------- 
Market news service 
Storage 


Operations area 


Plant, soil, ona agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr.E g.). 


Sal. and exp, (Bu. Human Nutrition and Home Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
“_ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Commod., Exch. Act. 
Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng, research (Bu. P] . Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. ‘amin. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forest (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Econ, inv, (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 





| 
| 





i 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 
Sal. —¢ exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do, 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rese.rch (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Econ.). 
Commod. Exch, Authority. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.,), 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
a exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
0. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 





Quar.). 
—— services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr, Eng.). 





Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
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Subject 


| 
Appropriation item 





Orange (s): 


ND ge OSE ALTD ER 4 


Fruitflies research 

Juice preservation 

Oil, process 

Production investigations 


Satsuma, investigations 
Orchard: Fruit diseases 
Orders, marketing-._.__- 


Organic fertilizer problems_-_._......__- ENS Tae ON 5 


Organization, farm, studies 
Oriental fruitfly __ 
Oriental fruit moth 
Orlando (Fla.): 

Citrus investigations 


Mosquito laboratory 
Ornamental plant and mushroom insects 
Ornamentals: 

Culture 


Insects affecting 
Nursery stock investigations 
Tree diseases ___ 
Outlook reports, market 
Overgrazing_-_- 
Oxford (N. C.), tobacco insect laboratory 
Ox warbles: 
Animal-diseases aspect 
PMA Commodity Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Chicago, Ill_- 
Dallas, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N. Y 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco, Calif 
Pacific Northwest forest and range experiment 
station, Portland, Oreg. 
Packers and Stockyards Act, administration 
Paint, nonmetallic farm _- - - 


Paints and varnishes from soybean oils_--- 
Papaya, miscellaneous studies on 


aper: 
And fiber board from cellulose pulps and 
cereal straws. 
And pulp investigations 
Paralysis, range (fowl) 
Parasites: 
Animal, including poultry 
Cotton pink bollworm, introduction and 
propagation. 
European corn borer, importation and colo- 
nization. 
Foreign 
Forest insects, importation and colonization. 
Japanese beetle, importation and colonization. 
Sugarcane moth borer, importation and 
colonization. 
Taxonomic investigations. -................-- 
Paratuberculosis of animals (Johne’s disease): 
Eradication 
Research 
Park tree: 
Diseases 


sina teen ing vehicles: 
Fiel 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
or ype inv. soy Ento. and Pl. bong 


“Do. 
| | plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do 
Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. 
Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. ond Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Ind., Soils, 


and Mktg. 
Ind., Soils, 


Plant, soil, and eer. eng. research (Bu. Pl. 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. aad Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl] 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Ind., Soils, 


. Ind., Soils, 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Animal research (Bu. of Animal Ind.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sec. 301 (General Provisions). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Pasture(s): 
And ranges, improvement 


Establishment 
Pasture Research Laboratory 


Permanent, in erosion control 
Southern, improvement 


Pathological collections (plant) 
Payments: 
Conditional, to sugar growers 
Conservation practice 


For agricultural conservation. 
For diversion: 
To byproducts 


To new uses 
For export encouragement 
To counties 


Font): 


c hemistry of, preserved by freezing 
Diseases 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery 


For canning, diseases 
— - pammaamiete Madison, Wis 


Standards 

Weevil (stored peas) 
Peach (es): 

Breeding 


Estimates of production 
Freezing preservation 
Insect laboratory: 
Fort Valley, Ga 
Moorestown, N. J 


Moth, oriental fruit, affecting 
Phony disease: 
Eradication 


I nh nah Peep RE EBS, 


Plum curculio, affecting 
Production 


Chemistry and utilization 
Culture and improvement 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery 


Insulation 
Market news service 
Marketing quotas 


Meal protein: 
Adhesives 
ES OA ae ARES ea 
Noreseal crowns 
Oil 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. = exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Admin. of Sugar Act (Prod. and ag Admin.). 
Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
apn). 
0. 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.), 
Do. 
Do. 
Payments to counties from submarg. land program 
(Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem ay 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. En 


g.). 
Crop and fvestoak est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
os inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


0. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| enone Bi inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.’, 











Do. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 


Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


— me plant disease control (Bu. 

uar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl). Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Crops and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Saat Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Acreage allotments and mktg. quotas. (Prod. and, 
Mktg. Admin.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 
Ento. and Pl. 


Ento. and Pl. 
Pl]. Ind., Soils, 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 





Sal. —y exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
0. 
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Appropriation item 





Peanut (s):—Continued 
Price support program 
Processing 


Stocks and standards 

Warehousing 
Pear(s): 

Blight 


Estimates of production 

Regulation of exports under Export Apple 
and Pear Act. 

Production problems 


Waste: 
Utilization 
Peas: 
Price support program 
Peat-soil investigations 


Pecan: 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer experiments 


Insect investigations 
Nut case bear 
Production 


Shuckworm 
Soil ee studies (Shreveport, La., 


Chemistry and utilization 

Films, as coating 

Preparation of low sugar jellying 
Pedigrees, imported animals, certification of-. 
Penalty mail 
Pendleton (Oreg.), dry-land investigation at 


Pentatomids: 
On alfalfa seed 
On cotton. _-_-.- 
Peoria (Ill.), Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory. 
Pepper weevil 
Peppergrass, perennial, control 


Perennial canker of apples 
Perennials, hardy, investigations 
Periodicals. é 
Periodicals of Department 
Perishable: 

Agricultural Commodities Act 


Farm products: 
Chemistry and utilization 
Estimates in cold storage. 
Market inspection 

Products, transportation and storage 


Permit materials, under plant quarantine act -- -- 
Persian walnuts, cultural problems 


Ferment: 
Diseases 


Pest control: 
Investigation of methods. -..................- 
Mechanical methods 


Pharmaceuticals, antibiotics. - --_- 

Pharmacology of food constituents 

Philadelphia (Pa.), Northeastern (Allegheny 
forest experiment station). 

Phloem necrosis 





Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and tl eng. research (Bu, PI, Ind.,' Soils, 
and nee Eng 


“| Sal. ona exp. (Bu, Agr, and Indus. Chem.),. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund (Prod. 
and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg."Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
oe. inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


4 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}, Ind., Soils. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


0. 
Insect inv, (Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar.). 


ot 8 exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
0. 
Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Penalty mail (Dept. Agr.). 
Plant, = -_ agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


an i inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Library.). 
Office of Information. 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund (Prod. 
and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
ne services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0 
Plant, soil, me agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). r 
Plant, soil, nd ao. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 


and. Agr 
Sal. and e exp. nin Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Woseit research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 








and Agr. Eng.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Phoenix (Ariz.) truck crop insect laboratory- --.-- 
Phony peach disease 
EE nos Sidantind cbanhnbsenysesbenced 


Investigations 

Phosphate for conserving uses. 
Phosphate-production investigations 
Phylloxera-resistant grape stocks 
Physical investigation of soils 
Physiographic research in soil and water conser- 

vation. 
Physiological, fruit and vegetable investigations 
pevaaeey, dairy cattle 


Pigments 
Cottonseed and peanuts 
t 


Pima, Egyptian cotton tests 
Pine: 
Blister rust: 
Control: 


On national forests 
Research 


NEE US Se eee | 


SS Se 


Mountain, beetle 

Pulp and paper making, investigation in 
Sawflies 

Shoot moth 

Southern beetle 

Spittle bugs 

Western beetle 

White: 


EEA ee Sk Ae Oe eS | 


Pink bollworm: 
Cotton, cooperation with Mexico in eradi- 
cation. 
Eradication and ot eae San Antonio, 
Tex., and headquarte 
Eradication of wild aioe in Florida 


Parasites, introduction and propagation 
Quarantine 


Research 
Plan service, farm buildings_.............-.-.--- 


Plantation care and release 
Plant(s): 
Biologically active compounds: 
Investigations of such substances in 
normal and diseased plants. 
Investigation on pharmacology of such 
compounds. 
Biophysical investigations 


Bugs affecting cotton : 

Certification to meet sanitary requirements 
of foreign countries. 

Classification 


Disease survey 
Disinfection investigations 
Erosion-resisting _ - 
Geography investigations 


Hormones 
Biochemical investigation ‘of effects on 
growing plan 
pipmasieial ‘investigat ions 





| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. 


| Plant, soil, 





| 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 


-| Tae _ plant diseases contro] (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 

uar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Con. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, ane eet. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. En 
Sal. and exp. (Bia. Dairy Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
-— Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


White pine blister a (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu, 
Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Control of forest pests (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Ae. Eng.). 


ose clad (For. Serv.). 

and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 
=. 
0. 


Ento. and Pl, 


Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.) 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar. 


). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv. > 


Sal. and exp. 
Do. 


(Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Corsv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
~ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 
Sal.andexp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
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Plant (s)—Continued 
Indicators in erosion investigation 
Introduction: 
Garden: 
Chico, Calif 


Coconut Grove, Fla 
Glenn Dale, Md 
Savannah, Ga 
Investigations 
Noxivus, biological control of 
Regional Laboratory for Research into the 
Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal, and 
Human Nutrition. 
Physiological investigations. _.............-- 
Pigments 


Diochemica] studies in relation to de- 
hydration of vegetables 
Poisonous: 
Pathological investigations 
Quarantine(s): 
Act: 
Enforcement... 
Import and permit service. -....-..--- 
Export 
Foreign 
Inspection service: 
Canadian-border ports 
District of Columbia 
| to eed: eee 
Hoboken, N. J 
Maritime ports 
Mexican border 
Puerto Rico 
Transit 
Range, studies of 
Sprays... 


Sterilization 
Planting: 
Forest tree, cooperation in___.----- 
On devastated lands 
Range, investigations 
Research, forest 
Soil conservation —-- 
Tree, on national forests 
Plastic(s): 
Wood and wood plastic 
Plum(s)° 


Curculio, affecting peaches...........--..---- 


Estimates of production 
Production investigations 


Plywood 
Poisoning, stock, 
Poisonous: 

Pied I VOIR iii sid re dctndeensnicene : 


by plants 


Plants on national forests, eradication 
Plants, pathological 
Pole blight of pine, investigations of 


Pollen, bee, utilization 
Pomological investigations 


Popcorn production_- 
Poplar diseases 


Population, farm. and rural-life studies. .........- 


Port inspection service plant quarantine act 
Portland (Oreg.): 

Forest insect laboratory 

Headquarters, region 7 


PMA Commodity Office..........-..-.-....- 


Pacific Northwest forest and range experi- 
ment station. 
Potash: 
For conserving uses 


Production investigations 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Do. 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu 
and Agr. Eng.). 


(Bu. 


. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 


| Sal. and exp. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI]. Quar.), 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bua. P). 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar.), 





Ind., Soils, 


| State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
| Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (F or, Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). 
and Agr. Eng.). 

| Forest research (For. 

Animal research (Bu. 


Ind., Soils, 
Serv.). 
An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., 
and Agr. Enz.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Do 
Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 

| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin }. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Ind., Soils, 


Cons. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.) 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research 
and Agr. Eng.). 


(Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
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as 


Diseases 
Cooking quality of 
Chemistry and utilization. 
Estimates of production. 
Fertilizers 


Insects. 
TOELEM ES. 


Machinery 

Market inspection service 
Market news service 
Marketing of 

Preservation by weaedennenees 
Production 


Psyllid 


Soil and fertilizer studies _-...............-.-.. 


— = Teigaemneed of manufacture and appli- 


Ww a1. “tntesiention 
ee (N. Y.). fruit insect laboratory 


‘And egg situation reports 
Chemistry and utilization 
Cookery 

Diseases, investigations 


Estimates of production.. ................--. 


Field station: 
Beltsville, Md 
Brooksville, Fla 
Glendale, Ariz 

Housing 


Improvement plan, national 
Inspection, market 
Investigations - 
Preservation by freezing 
Products 
Estimates of production 
Inspection service 
Investigations 
Market news service 
Marketing studies 
Standardization studies 


Regional Laboratory for Improvement of 


iability in Poultry. 
Statistical service 
Tuberculosis eradication 
Powder post beetles affecting forest products 
es 


Economic problems 
Electrification 


Engineering 
Rural electrification, loans for 
Prairie States shelterbelt project 
Prescribed burning 
Preservation: 
By canning: 
Fruits 
Vegetables 
By oo pnp 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Commod. Exch. Act. 

— _ plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 

Tnsect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
ene services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0.° 


uar.) 
(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home, Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem).. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do, 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

M ee services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Animal] disease and control erad. (Bu. An, Ind.), 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.’. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and A Agr. ». 


Loans (Rural Elec. Act). 
State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. 





| Sal. snd exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Preservation—Continued. 


Presque Isle (Me.), truck crop insect laboratory... 


Press service, information......... uichibndaiemmmedictia 
Prices: 
Agricultural, and income research 
Cotton, forecasts or predictions prohibited . - - 
Estimates: 
Paid by farmers for articles purchased... 
Received by farmers for products sold_.-. 
Futures 
Insurance, studies 
Stumpage, logs, and lumber 
Trends and market analyses 


Sal. aa exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Sal. “ exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


0. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.), 
Office of Information. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 


Gag see livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Commod. Exch. Act. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Price Support Programs: 
Basic Commodities: 
Commodity Credit Corporation (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.), 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Designated nonbasic commodities: 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
General Provisions, Sec. 9 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


pO ee 
Milk and butterfat: 
Butte 
Cheese sas 
Daten, MONes, GFF. ...<.ncccecssceses- 
Mohair. -_- 7 
a 
Tung oil_- 
Wool 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
Barley. 
Beans, dry edible 
Cottonseed 
Eggs- 
Flaxseed - 
Linseed oil 
Naval stores: 
Rosin. 


Seeds: 
Hay and pasture 
Winter cover crop 
Sorghums, grain 
Soybeans_. 
Printing and binding, authorization 
Process, mechano-chemical - 
Processing residues and wastes: 
Apples, chemistry and utilization 
Cereal straws, chemistry, and utilization 
Corncobs, saccharification of 
Fruit, chemistry and utilization 
Potatoes, chemistry and utilization 
Poultry, "chemistry and utilization 
Rice bran oil _- 
Sugarcane, chemistry and utilization 
Vegetables, chemistry and utilization 
Cellulose pulps for manufacture of paper and 


Perishable Aarignieats al Commodities Act Fund (Prod, 
~~ Mktg. Admin.) 
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Producers: 
Agricultural, grants to 


Production: 
And marketing in foreign countries, statistics. 


Credit: 
Corporations 


Crop, estimates 
Expenditures, farm 
Livestock: 
Estimates 
General. 
Statistical summaries and analyses. _ 
Statistics, foreign countries 
Productivity, soil, effect of: 


Fertilization, rotation, and other manage- 
ment practices on. 
Natural vegetation cover on 
Products: 
Forest investigations 
Wood: 








Conditioning 
Development 
Te oc wawbahiin | 
Protection 
Projects: 

Resettlement-_- 

Rural rehabilitation 

Water: 
Facilities 


Conservation and utilization. ___- ies 
Properties, torest product, investigations in. 
Prosser (Wash.) irrigation agriculture station 


Protection: 
PE ND 2 onc ciccicccucsnacscaune | 
ORR oie cece cndiuenckseicccmands | 
Watershed investigations 
Wood products 

Protein(s): 

Investigations, value in human nutrition 
Studies: 
Alfalfa, chemistry and utilization______- 
Cottonseed, chemistry and utilization_- 
Marketing-____- . 
Milk, utilization of-- ae 
Peanuts, chemistry and utilization.______| 
Poultry wastes, chemistry and utilization _| 
Soybeans: | 
Adhesives from 
Expanded uses for 
Utilization from cheese whey 
Wheat baking studies 
Zein 
Proteinases 
Prunes: 
Culture 


Diseases: 
Brown rot 
0 SS eee ea. 
Estimates of production 
ee 


Publications: 
Work of Department 
Distribution of_.........-.. 5 chicitedicdmin ion 
Puerto Rico: 
Appropriations for: 
Agricultural experiment stations: 
Bankhead-Jones Act 
Experiment Station Act 
Experiment Station (Department | $ 
Insular Station). 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946_. 





Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Adm. Exp. (Prod. credit corporations). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

“a livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
0. 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soils Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and i eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Forest cleo (For. Serv.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Farmers Home Admin. 
Do. 


| Water fac., arid and semiarid areas (Farmers Home 


Admin.). 


| Water consv. and util. projects (Soil Cons. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l for. (For. Serv.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


-| Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr, Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Soils, 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 


). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Office of Information. 
Do. 


Title I, sees. 3 — ¥" , Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E.8.). 
Puerto Rico (O. E. S.). 
Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8. ). 


Title I, secs. 9 and il, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S 
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Puerto Rico—Continued 
Cooperative agricultural extension work: 
Extension of: 


ene Act, Title IT, sections 


21 and 23, 
Capper-Ketcham Act 


Farm Housing, extension work in_.--! 


Marketing, extension work in 


Smith-Lever Act. 
Erosion surveys and control oper: ations 
Plant quarantine inspection service - - _- 
Rio Piedras tropical forest experiment st: ation. 
Pullman (Wash.): 
Conservation experiment station __- ; 
Fruit and vegetable processing laboratory. WE 
EAE RE IES: : 
Pulp: 
Paper, investigations 
Cellulose, 
products. 
Pulping process ----. 
Pulps, newsprint cont: sining straw stitial 
Pulps from cereal straws 
Pumping for irrigation and drainage 
Pumpkin- - eae 


Purchase programs: 
Price support - 
Storage facility 
Supply -- 

Purchases: 

For relief 


Purnell Act, appropriations for State agricultural 


experiment stations. 
Quarantine: 
Act, plant: 
Enforcement 
Import and permit service 
Animals, import_ - 
Gypsy and brown-tail moths 


Japanese beetle 


Me li errarein fruitfly. 
Melon fly 
Mexican fruitfly 


Pink bollworm.._.- 
Plant(s) 
And plant products in transit 
Fo 6! en . 
Inspection service, Puerto Rico- 
Service: 


District of Columbia (plants) - 


Export nursery stock, plant and plant 


products. 
Mexican border 
Port (plants) 
Transit (nlants) _- 
Stations, 
tenance. 
Thurberia (Ariz.) cotton weevil 


White pine blister rust 


Quince production investigations___- Bie Cae } 


Quotas and allotments for marketing sugar 
Quotas, marketing, and acreage allotments- ------ 


Rabbits: 
Fur resources peewee Ree 
Rabies investigations ____--- 
Radio: 
Equipment for forest fire prevention 
Market news service 
Service (informational) 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 


utilization for board and paper | 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
| Plant, 


| Commod. Credit Corp. 


| Insect 


| Plant a ar. (Bu. Ento. 


Do. , 
..| Plant quar. 
| Do. 


Control of permit material (plants) -.-.--| 


animals, establishment and main- | 


Puerto Rico (Ext. Serv.). 


Do. 
Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 
Title II, Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Ext. 
Serv.). 
Perm. Specific Appn. (Ext. Serv.). 
Serv.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Forest research (For. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. 


Serv.). 
Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Serv.). 

ind agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
r. Eng.). 


soil, Soils, 
and Ag 


(Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


oO. 
Do. 


Removal of surplus agr. commod 
Admin.). 
Purnell Act (O. E. 8.). 


. (Prod. and Mktg. 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. 
Insect and plant disease control. 
Quar.). 
ee plant-disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


(Bu, An. 
(Bu. 


Ind.). 
Ento. and PI. 


Quar. 
and Pl. Quar.). 


De 
tanek and plant-disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Quar.). 
Do. 


(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 

| White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Admin. of Seow Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Acreage allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. 
Mktg. Admin.). 


| Insect and plant-disease control (Bu. 


Soils, 
and 


| Animal research (Bu. 
Do. 


An, Ind.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
| Office of Information. 
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Radioactive soil and fertilizer investigations 


Raleigh (N. C.) vegetable preservation investiga- 
tions laboratory. 

Raleigh (N. C.), muscadine grape and strawberry 
investigations. 

Ramie fiber investigations 


And pasture, improvement 
Conservation 
Control 


Economic investigations._...................- 
Experiment stations, forest: 
California (Berkeley, Calif.) ._..- 


Intermountain (O den, Utah) 
Northern Rocky Mountain (Missoula, 
Mont.). 

Pacific Northwest (Portland, Ore: reg. aaa 

Rocky Mountain (Fort a% olo.)_.- 

Southeastern (Asheville, N 

Southern (New Orleans, L 

Southwestern (Tucson, Ariz.)..........-- 
Surveys..- 
Improvements 


Investigations: 
Improvement 


Forage 

Land, forest. 

Land appraisal, national forests. .......- 

Land surveys, entry, national forests_---- 

Livestock investigations, Miles City, 
Mont. 

Management, national forest__.......-- 

National forests 

Planting 


Reseeding 


Sheep experiment 
Idaho. 


stations, DuBois, 


Management plans 
DT <..\ nidembeehobiddadeugebmenahbapenshe 
se oe livestock 


Real estate, farm survey 

Recipes, development of 

Reciprocal trade agreements, coordination of De- 
partment of Agriculture participation. 

Reclamation projects, agricultural investigations_. 


Records and accounts, farm 
Recreation on national forests 
Red-clover investigation 


Red og 
Bean 


Reforestation: 

By planting on national forests 

In erosion control 

Of denuded national forest areas 

Research at forest experiment stations__------ 
Refrigeration: 

Household 

Methods 


Machinery and equipment 

Vegetable, methods 
Regeneration, forest, studies in 
Regional marketing research 


79808—51—pt. 248 


Plant, soil, and ser. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. En 


Sal. and exp. (Be Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, ne at. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and A omic 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Forest — (For. Serv.).; Sal. and exp, (Soil Consv. 
Serv 
Forest research (For. Serv.), 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| Prot, and manage. nat’l forests; 

(For. Serv.). 





coop, range impo, 


| Plant, soil, - eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E 
on.” = tee (For. Serv.). 
0. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


0. 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research; Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. 


Serv.). 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 





Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| at ae manage. nat’] for. (For. Serv.). 


De. 
Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


} Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off For. Agr. Rel.). 


Plant, soil, one agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind. 
and Agr. E eng.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and a eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’] for. (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


, Soils, 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
- Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing service (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Regional research laboratories 


Eastern Regional Semmeed Laboratory 
(Wyndmoor, Pa.). 
a oom Regional Research Laboratory 
0! 
as gy } = Disease Laboratory (Au- 
urn, Ala.). 
Regional Laboratory for Improvement of 
Viability in Poultry (East Lansing, Mich.) 
Regional Laboratory for Research into the 
Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal, and 
Human Nutrition (Ithaca, N.Y. ). 
Regional Pasture Research Laboratory (State 
College, Pa.). 
nen. Salinity Laboratory (Riverside, 
a 
Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory (Du- 
bois, Idaho). 
Regional Soybean Laboratory (Urbana, II1.)_- 


Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory (Ames, 


owa). 

Regional Vegetable 
(Charleston, 8. C.). 

Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
(New Orleans, La.). 

Western Regional Research Laboratory 
(Albany, Calif.). 


Breeding Laboratory 


Regrassing investigations in dry-land areas 


Regulatory, Acts (Marketing): 


Commodity Exchange Act 
Export apple and pear 


Federal Seed Act 
Insecticide Act 

Naval Stores Act_. 

Packers and Stocky: ards Act 
Produce agency -.-. 


Standard Contajners Act, 
cultural commodities. 

United States Grain Standards Act 

United States Warehouse Act 


Perishable agri- 


Rehabilitation: 


Oferoded lands, investigations of 
Rural 
Loans 


Services and assistance 


Reimbursement for services, equipment, rentals, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Do. 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


» Soils, 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and oe. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 


Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Commodity Exchange Authority. 
Perishable Agr]. Commodities Act Fund (Prod. and 
Mktg. Admin.). 
es = services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
ne 
Perishable Agr’] Commodities Act Fund (Prod. and 
Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Mereeiins Services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin,), 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admn., A. R. A.); working 


depreciation, etc. 

Relations with Latin America, coordination of 
Department’s activities in improving. 

Relief, purchases for 


capital fund (Agr. Res. Cen.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin, A. R. 
capital fund (Agr. Res. Cen.). 


Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Removal of surplus commodities 
Rentals, equipment reimbursement for depre- A.); working 
ciation, maintenance and repairs in connection 


with. 
Reproductions of library materials, sale of... -.- 


esearch: 
Animal industry 


Chemistry, agricultural 
Dairy industry 
Distribution of agricultural products 


ouies agriculture 
Forest management 
Forest products 
Forest economics 
Forest survey 
III, «. «.< wvnctbncnetaccoenioenuat 
Laboratories, regional research 

Marketing > 
Nutrition, human. 


Sal. and exp.; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. 
In 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Title II (Research and Marketing Act of 1946). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agri. Relations.). 
va research (For. Serv.). 

0. 


Do. 


Soils, 





Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Title II (Research and Marketing Act of 1946). 
-| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
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Research—Continued 
Packing and packaging---- 
Payments to States, ‘Alaska, “Hawaii, 

Puerto Rico 
Plant industry 
Range management and reseeding 


and 


Transportation 
Water protection and management 

Research and Marketing Act of 1946: 
Cooperative extension work in marketing... 


Payments to States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 


stations, FER 
Reseeding, range, studies in 


Reservoir: 
Construction 
Silting 


Collection and management services in con- | 


nection with. 
Residues, agricultural: 
Blast cleaning agents.............- 
Building materials-_-.........-.-- st 
Cellulose pulps for board and paper. 


Cellulose pulp for manufacture of paper and | 


9-point corrugated strawboard. 
Chemistry and utilization 
Collection 
Fine papers from cereal straws 


Fruit and vegetable processing, chemistry | 


and utilization. 

Furfural, chemical uses 

Saccharification of, for motor fuel] 
Resin, formation of 
Resource: 

Development 

Protection and use 
Retting studies__. 


Ribes, eradication in contro] of white-pine blister 


rust. 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B?) 
Rice: 

Breeding 


at PR Sc a ee ON ae 
Estimates of production 
Futures trading 
Inspection, market 
Marketing: 
News service... _--- 
Quotas. 


Price support program 
Production 


Storage, processing, and utilization 


Rights, water, investigation and establishment of-_| 
Rio Piedras, P. R., Tropical Forestry unit 


River Basin Programs 

Riverside (Calif.): 
Insect vectors of peach diseases, laboratory - -- 
Irrigation agriculture (Rubidoux) station 


Regional Salinity Laboratory 
Sugar-beet investigations___-- Aa 
Virus disease invest. of stone fruits. 
En a ne nbs ethonadcmnnasiacanduin 
Roadbank erosion control 
Roads: 
And trails, forest: 
Buildings for equipment and supplies. --- 
Construction: 
Under Federal-aid funds 


Under Forest Service general funds.__| 





| Forest research; Prot. and manage. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. 
Richmond (Va.), stored-tobacco insect laboratory | 


| Forest research; 





Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and Bankhead-Jones Acts 
and supplementary acts (O. E. 8.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv. }. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


and Agr. Eng.). 


ba od a Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Ext. 
Serv.). 


| Title I, sees. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (0. E. S.). 
Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment | 


, nat’l forests (For. 
Serv.). 


Sal. gaa exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0 


| Payments in lieu of taxes and for oper. and maint. of 


—— projects (Farmers’ Home Admin.). 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


..| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Prot. and manage. Nat’l forests (For Serv.). 
) 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Control of forest pests. 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


P}. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Commodity Exchange Authority. 
| Marketing s« 


services (Prod. and Mtkg. Admin.), 


Do. 
Acreage allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. and Mktg, 
Admin.). 


| Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’l for. (For. Serv.). 

prot. and manage. nat’! for. (For 
Serv.). 

Off. Secy. 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Forest development, roads and trails (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Service). 
Forest roads and trails. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Roadside trees on Federal-aid higheays 


Rocky Mountain forest and range experiment 
station, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Rocky Mountain spotted-fever tick 
Rodenticides: 
Inspection and testing under Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 
Investigating Methods of testing and efficacy - 
Registration of 
oot: 
Rot: 
Cotton: ‘ 
EE een spacer n 


Soil fertility, and fertilizer experi- 
ments. 
Diseases of vegetables 
Forest trees 
Stocks, improvement of 
Worm: 
Cereal and forage crops 
pe 


Roses: 
Culture 


Rosin: 

Inspection and grading 

Price support program - -- 

Soap, use in emulsion polymerization of syn- 

thetic rubber. 

Standards 

Reece ee Le ee 

Surface coatings, use of derivatives for 

Rotation, crop 
Rotenone production 
Rots and spots, fruit 
Roundworms 
Rubber: 

Guayule and other rubber plants: 
Extracting and processing investigations_. 
Production, breeding and disease investi- 

gations. 

Hevea, production research in the Western 

Hemisphere. 
Synthetic 
Naval stores as compounding ingredients 
in: 
Use of: 
Rosin derivatives for 
Turpentine derivatives for 
Run-off: 

Effect of erosion control on 

Effect on land-use practices on 

From agricultural land 

Retardation 

Rural electrification: 
Act, administration of. 
I nse an and ine ming sanemweanail 


Rural life: 
Effect of erosion on 


Projects 
Services and assistance 
Rural telephones: 
Administration of 
Loans for 
Rural zoning: 
In erosion control 
Legislation 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Marketing research (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
sane, x Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ees inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
- Agr. Eng.). 
do. 








| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats research. 

Strat. and crit. agr. mats, research; Plant, soil, and 
agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 

Expenses, International Development, Exec. Office of 
the President (Alloc. to Dept. of Agr.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Flood control. 


Sal. and exp. (Rural Elect. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Loans (Rural Elect. Act). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 





Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 


Farmers Home Admin, 
Do, 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Rural Elec. Admin.). 
Loans (Rural Elec. Act). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





White-pine blister: 
Control 


On national forests__. 
Research 


Rye: 
Estimates of production 
Futures trading 
Price support program 
Scab investigations 


Saccharic acid 
Saccharification: 
Of Agricultural waste 
Sacramento (Calif): 
Cereal and forest insect laboratory 
Cooperative seed-testing laboratory --._------ 
Safflower seed_ 
Saguara diseases 


St. Lucile Q Fla.), citrus insect laboratory 
St. Paul (Minn.): 
Lake States forest experiment station 
Sugar beet investigations 


Salad oil, soybean 
Salinity control 


Salt Lake City (Utah), 
San Antonio (Tex.): 
Headquarters phony-peach and peach moasic 
— tion. 


sugar beet investigations. 


—— a acin a a 
Pink boll-worm control headquarters... -..-- 
San Bernardino National Forest (Riverside 
or mal Calif.), acquisition of forest lands 
wi 
San Francisco (Calif.), PMA Commodity Office 
San Juan (P. R.), plant quarantine inspection 
service. 
Sand dunes, control of 
Sandusky (Ohio), grape insect laboratory 
Sanitary facilities on national forests camp 
grounds. 
Sanservieria: 
Investigations 


Machinery for processing 
Sap stains 
Satsuma orange investigations 
Savannah (Ga.): 
Plant introduction garden._................-- 
Ticks affecting man and animals 
Sawfly, larch 
Sawmill improvement 
Sawtooth grain beetle 
on eradication 
le: 


School lunch program 
Nutritive value of meals. 
Recipes 
School lunch management 
Scottsbluff (Nebr.): 
Irrigation agriculture station 


Truck crop insect laboratory 
Screwworm affecting livestock 


"Ee —_ plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and P). 


uar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 


White pine blister 3 (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu> 
Ento, and Pl. Quar 

Contro] of forest pests ‘vor. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Commod. Exch. Act 

Commod. Credit Boe. (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and | Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 


Comm. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
- Agr. Eng.). 
Yo. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
mang § inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.), 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.,). 


tet inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


National School Lunch Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
Do. 
Do. 








Plant, soil, and wer. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind. Soils 
| and’ Agr. Eng 


wom ta inv. (Bu. ‘into. and P}. Quar.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Seed: 
Act, Federal, administration 
Adulterated, investigations 
Alfalfa and clover, coloring under Federal 
Seed Act. 
Bed, preparation 


Borne diseases 
Certification 
Commercial testing 
Estimates of production 
Flax investigation 


Forest-tree research 
Identification - 
Importation, testing and regulation 
Inspection service, market 
Laboratories 
Market news service 
IID coeciciimakcncnumnsnacars 
Price-support program 
Standards 
Purity and vitality investigations 
Testing: 
Congress, International 
Investigations 
Laboratory: 
Beltsville, Md 
Corvallis, Oreg 
Montgomery, Ala 
Sacramento, Calif...........-..- 
Tree, for platting 
Vegetable, investigations._...-...........-.--.- 


Warehousing. ----- 

Wood, extraction equipment. 
Seeding and planting. . 
Seeding pastures 


Selenium: 
Se I IIIIONG.. ...daccacccsmesunbecensimad 


Sequoia National Forest (Calif.), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 
Serum (s): 
Control of manufacture, importation, and 
shipment. 
Marketing agreement 


Service and assistance, rural rehabilitation 

Settlements, agricultural, under Forest Home- 
stead Act. 

Sewage use in irrigation 

Shade-tree diseases. - 


Sheep: 
And goats: 

Grazing on national forests 
Diseases, investigations 


Estimates of production 
Grazing on national forests 
NS eee EEE 
Range, Pavestigntions. «655.6 258.hi00 
Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory....._.-- 
Scabies, eradication 

Sheet: 
Erosion __ 
Wash, investigations “of. 

Sheridan (Wyo.), dry-land agriculture station ___- 


Shipping perishable products. 
Shortenings, soybean oil 
Shrub: 
Rc Vadis coc sc ndsnnd déawed sbciidiemuledle 


Erosion-resisting - : 
Invasion control, Southwest experiment sta- 
tion. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


ee services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
-_— — Eng.). 


Niacketing service (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do 


Crop ont livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and ei eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Forest =e 5 (For. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
soo ting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do, 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Prot, and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Consv. and use ofagr. lands resources (Prod, and Mktg, 
Admin.,). 


Soil , 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 


Soils, 


Animal disease contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.), 


Mark. agreements, hog cholera virus and serum (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Farmers’ Home Admin. 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Anima] disease contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.), 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 
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Subject 


| 
| 


Appropriation item 





Shuckworm, pecan 
Silt: 


Deposition, experimental investigations of-- 
In irrigation reservoirs 
Silt-laden streams, hydraulics of 
Silting of rivers, harbors, reservoirs, streams, and 
valleys. 
Silverfish or slicker 
Silvicultural investigations 
Sirups: 
And sugar investigations. ..................-- 
Cane, process and quality 
Warehousing Se 
Sisal fiber investigations... _- 


Situation, eqncetare, reports 
Skins and h 

Conserv ~~ by improved handling. __- 
Skins and hides, processes and utilization 
Slicker or silverfish 
Small fruit: 

Diseases 


Production 
Smith-Lever supplemental extension funds....-.- 
Smut: 

Cereal, investigations. --- -- 


Stinking, wheat 
Wheat 
Snow: 
Investigations, cooperation 
Survey for irrigation 
Societies or associations, memberships xceeatanonae ene 
Soft grit blasting aah 
Soil: 
And moisture conservation investigations - -- 
And water conservation 
Bacteriology investigations_-..............--- 


Chemical investizations....................-- 
Classification and mapping 
Colloids: 

Chemical relations 

Physical relations 
Conservation districts, cooperation with 
EEE LL Os FE 
ara al Paes whi miaiesiatd 


Improvement studies_-.........---- sitesi St 
ER te cage ete est dll leap ira 
Investigations of, mass movement of--- 
Management in: 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 





SN oo sn ckuiemabeemnbdh nats ee ? 


Dry-land area 

Irrigation area 
Mechanical analysis.........................- 
Microbiology investigations.................- 
Organic materials, study 
Physical investigations.....................-- 


Regional laboratory for Research into the Re- | 
lation of Soils to Plant, Animal, and Hu- | 


man Nutrition. 
Selenium investigations---.............-.--.- 
Stabilization 
SE ou hadk. ce teeta god haidt hnitemsaense ss 


Soil Conservation Service regional offices: 
Region 1, Upper Darby, Pa 
Region 2, Spartanburg, S. 
Region 3, Milwaukee, Wis............-.-.--- 
Region 4, Fort Worth, Tex 
Region 5, Lincoln, Nebr 
Region 6, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Region 7, Portland, Oreg 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do, 
Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); flood control. 


Insect inv, (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Sery.). 


Sal. gaa exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Mar ~ ‘ting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
so Agr. Eng 


Coop. agr. ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. res 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 


sarch (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Reclamation fund (Allot. For Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do 

Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

al. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
) 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
as Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 


| F orest research (For. Serv.). 
| Plant. soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. — exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Solicitor’s office 
Agricultural credit | 
Commodity credit, production and adjust- 

ment programs. } 
Lands, forestry, research, and general] legal 
services, 
Marketing and regulatory laws 
Rural electrification and telephone programs -| 
Solvent extraction of oils. ..............---.------ | 
Sorghum(s): 
Breeding 


Diseases 


Farm storage 
Grain: 
Improvement aii 
Price support program - 
Production 


Starch: 
Breeding and improvement 
By wet milling 
Sugar: 
Investigations. -........-- anwigd diehatna tie 


Sweet, investigations...............-.....-.-- 
Vitamin content increased by breeding 
South ‘Carolina (Clemson) experiment station, 
soil improvement. 
Southeastern forest and range experiment station, 
Asheville, N.C. 
Southern California forests, fire-control improve- 
ments. 
Southern forest and range experiment station, 
New Orleans, La. 
Southern Great Plains dry-land field station, 
Woodward, Okla. 
Southern hardwood investigations 
Southern pine beetle 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, La. 
Southwestern forest and range experiment sta- 
tion, Tuscon, Ariz. 
Southwestern irrigated cotton m¢ wicpinenes studies 





Soy flour 
Soybean(s): 
And flaxseed: 
Testing service 
Breeding. -- 


Chemistry and utilization 
Diseases 


Estimates of production 
BE SIE Ciiircea taduidndnnungecss at 


Fertilizer distributing machinery 

Flavor and stability of soybean oil 

Futures trading 

Gelsoy 

Inspection supervision 

Lecithin ; 

OS ELT LETT a ee 

Meal, futures trading 

Meals, nutritional value 

New industrial raw materials from fat acids__| 

il(s): 

Fundamental studies 
Futures trading 
Tes isan 
Price support program 


Production 


Proteins for foods 

Regional Soybean Laboratory 

Salad oil. - 

Separation into food-oil and paint- -oil 
fractions, | 





.4 Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


..| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


..| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Sal. a exp. (Off. Solicitor). 


= 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal.and exp. (Bu. Agr. Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. Soils, 
and Agr, Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Admin.). 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Soils, 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.) 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 


| Prot. and manage. nat’l. forests (For. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind.,’ Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Insect inv. 


(Bu, Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr, and Indus, Chem.), 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Admin.). 

Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Soils, 


and. Agr. Eng.). 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and ¢ 


agr. eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., Soils, 
=~ Aer. Eng.). 


| Sal, sak exp. @ a, Ae. and Indus, Chem.), 
| Commod. Exc 


Sal. and exp. ey a and Indus, Chem.,), 
Marketing services (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Sal. _ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Ceauned. Exch. / 


| Sal. and exp. ay aie and Indus. Chem.). 
D 


0. 


Do. : 
Commod. Exchange Act. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Commodity Credit Corporation (Prod. and] Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Soils, 


| Special research fund. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
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Soybean (s)—Continued 
Oil(s)—Continued 


Shortenings Sal. “| exp. (Bu. Ag. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Soybean oil 
Paints and varnishes ne 
0. 
Standards, studies _-_--_.- Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Spartanburg (8. C. , headquarters, region 2.._...| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Spectrographic analysis in plant growth and de- | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
velopment. and. Agr. Eng.). 
Speculation on commodity exchanges Commod. Exchange Authority. 
Spice plant, herb and, investigations Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
, and Agr. Eng.). 
Spider, red, affecting cotton Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Spillways, replacement, Greenleaf Lake, Okla_.._| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Spinach, breeding investigations Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Spinning and manufacturing tests of cotton Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Splenetic (tick) fever of cattle, eradication Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Spliced and laminated wood : Forest research (For, Serv.). 
Spokane (Wash.): 
Regional field office, white pine blister rust | White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu 
control. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Spots and rots, fruit Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Spray residues: 
Apple codling moth problems-_..............- Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Development of new fungicides - --.__......_- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
ts Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
Method of cleansing plant products---..--_-- — soil, ~ “4 a eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr 
Removal from fruit Insect ine. oe Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Spraying: 
Experiments, orchard fruit diseases Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Machinery for insecticides Do. 
pruce: 
Budworm, deterioration of Rilled trees Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and P1. Quar.) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researe (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Stable fly: 
Affecting domestic animals mo inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do, 


Basket Act, administration : Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Container Act, administration Do. 
Hamper Act, administration Do. 

Standardization and grading: 
Alfalfa meal Do. 
Beans and soybeans. Do. 


Do, 

Cotton: 
Act, administration Do. 
Sale of standards Do. 
seed Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Eoicuent Do. 
— wens vegetables Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Meat and meat products | Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Naval stores | Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Tobacco cnguds tains etait die doen See ta Do. 
— : Do. 
] Do. 
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Standards: 
Living, farmers’ 
Staples and grades, cotton, estimates 
Wool grades, authority to sell 
Starch: 
Allylstarch 
Amylose 
CRIONENOD SUMED cc 
Hemostatic agent 
Ismaltose, collection of straw 
Losses by enzyme action 
Production and utilization from corn, wheat, 
sorghum, and white potatoes 
Removal by enzyme action 
State College (Miss.): 
Corn insect laboratory 
State College (Pa.), Regional Pasture Research 
Laboratory. 
States, cooperation with, in: 
Forest fire control 
Forest tree planting (Clarke-McNary Act)_-- 
Forest management and processing (Coop. 
For. Management Act). 
Statesville (N. C.) cotton field station 


Statistical: 

Research 

Summaries and analyses of production 
Statistics: 

Agricultural 


Marketing and production 
i ie Ml SELLE NET TOA. S56 PNET aon 
Production, summaries and analyses 
Production and marketing in foreign coun- 
tries. 
Tobacco_- 
Truck crop 
Vegetable 
Stem borer, cotton 
Sterilization of plants and plant products 
Stinking smut of wheat 


Stock: 
RRA RE ER LE VPP e. 
Watering ponds 


Stockyards (Packers and) Act, administration_-. 
see NIRA MS Ma erie hee 
Stonefruit investigations 


Stoneville (Miss.): 
Cotton ginning: 
Extension work in 
Laboratory 


‘And transportation: 
Fruits, physiological problems - --.-..--.- 


Perishable products, engineering 
Vegetables, physiological problems 
Changes in proteins of grains. 
Clothing and textiles 
Cottonseed 
Facilities program 
Farm, structures 


Frozen foods 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
ns services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Jo. 
Do 
Do: 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ent. and P!. Quar.) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
= and private forestry coop. (For. Serv ). 
D0. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rese 
and Agr. Eng.). 


search (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Crop oma livestoue ¢ est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Coane livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


0. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 

Crop and livestock “—- (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Crop aan livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. ond exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


0. 
Inengs as (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); water facilities, arid 
and semiarid areas. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Animal] research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Admin. and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 

Sal. and exp. ea. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). . 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, = eer. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. En 
Sal. _ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 





Fe nc ccc mcicindinestenincbocknbesous 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
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Storage:—Continued 

Lumber, studies -- Forest research (For. Serv.). 

ini Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Rice Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Rice bran_---- ay . Do. 

Vegetable diseases... Plant, soil, ond agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 

ic aa taco giekdccomatain pein achat sick Salatgih -| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); Plant, 
soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. Eng.). 
Stored grain 

Insect laboratory , Manhattan, Kans monet inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

0. 


Stored- sprodact insects: 
Grain and cereal Do. 
— Do. 
Truck ¢ | Do. 
a qebeens' insect laboratory, Richmond, Va. Do. 
traw | 
Building board sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Container board an Do. 
Paper and paperboard Do. 
Pulping process, mechano- chemical Do. 
Strawberry: | 
Breeding Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
| and ae Eng.). 
Diseases 
Estimates of production - Crop ae livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery .____- | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Production | Do. 
ne naueane | Do. 
Stream: 
Bank erosion _. Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 
Bed measurements.---..-.---- Do. 
Flow -.- | Do. 
Effects of floods on : Flood control. 
Street tree diseases Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Strip cropping: | 
Contour and field | a 9 and use of agr. land resources}(Prod.’and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Investigation of. | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Operations in_____- Do. 
Structure of wood, inv estigations in | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Structures: 
Drainage and irrigation - - .- | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Stumpage prices | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Submarginal land, retirement of | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 
Subtropical fruit: 
III >), isinscipstinenienjeteiescnbesteinte ce eemmpseheaieaimieniarttedl a | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr.). 
Production Do. 


Subtropical plant insects, research } Easeet | inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.) 


Sucrose Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
ee? B 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
ne Agr. Eng.). 
Breeding Do, 
Chemistry and utilization_. Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Conditional payments to producers Sugar Act Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Curly-top disease Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Diseases Do. 
Estimates of production Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizer experiments : Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl.’ nd., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
a ne laboratory, Twin Falls, Idaho sans inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
iota eemictiaitie x oaeakedtandibenaetkneiiaae 
Leaf spots Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Leafhopper Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Production and harvesting machinery....| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Root rot-. Do. 
Seed investigations Do. 
Use of sugarbeet tops Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Chemistry and production Do. 
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Sugars—Continued 
Conditional payments to producers 
Consumption estimate 
Dextrose... - 
From agricultural residues _- 
From starch 
Growers conditional payments to 
Marketing quotas 
Situation reports 
Sorghum investigations 


Sugarcane: 
Beetle. 


Chemical and enzymic deterioration 
Composition 

Conditional enemies to producers 
Diseases_-.-- -- 


Drainage studies in Florida and Louisiana _- 
Fertilizer experiments._-_--_- 


Groundwater studies in Florida 
Insects _- 
Investigations... ._..- 


Moth borer 
Processing and qu: ica 
Production... 


Products investigations, Houma, La 

pea SR A CS A a 

Sirup processes... _- insacres 
og AS aoe ee 


Sumner (Wash.) bulb insect laboratory 
Supplies, Forest Service, distribution 
Supply Program 
Surface: 

Gully, control of. - 

Runoff, retardation of ________- 

Ws atershed, improvement of. 
Surplus commodities, removal of 


Surpluses, removal of 
Surveys of forest resources __. : 
Surveying and mapping nz ational forest lands. ..-- 
Surveys: 
Control: 
Aerial 


Detailed 


Determining extent and distribution of 
erosion. 


Reconnaissance conservation 
Economic aspects of erosion................-- 


Economic research 
Forest: 
Research 
Resources, protection and management of 
Grazing lands, national forests 
Insect-pest - - 


Plant-disease 


Range 


National forests 

Studies. ___. 
Swamp fever of horses (equine infectious anemia) _- 
Swamp-land drainage 


Sees Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

0. 

Sal. gad exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
wes Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


0. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind 
and Agr. Eng.). 

ae my exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


-, Soils, 





0. 

Sugar Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rese: arch (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 

| Plant, soil, and = eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 

and Agr, Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (For Serv.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


.» Soils, 


Soils, 
, Soils, 


, Soils, 


, Soils, 


| Flood control. 
Do. 
Do. 

Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Do. 

| Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.) 


Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.); 
exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
ra mange. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Sa 


1. and 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.); flood con- 
trol. 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv. 
exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


); Sal. and 





Forest research (For. Serv.). 
ne manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 
Insect. inv.; Control of emergency outbreaks of insects 
and plant diseases (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Prot. and manage. nat’ forests (For. Serv.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
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Sweetclover investigations 


Sweet-corn breeding 
Sweetening agents 
Sweetpotato: 
Chemistry and utilization 
Culture and improvement 


aS, Tne any Sen © oa e Oe 
Estimates of production 
Fertilizer experiments 


Investigations, cultural 

Production and harvesting machinery -- 
Splitting enzyme in 

Weevil, control 


Sweet-sorghum investigation 


Swine: 
Cholera control. ---. 
Diseases, investigations 


Grading studies 
Investigations 
Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory 
Research station (hog cholera), Ames, Iowa_- 
Tuberculosis eradication 

Synthetic liquid fuels project, Peoria, Ill 


Tallow, futures trading 
Tallulah (La.), cotton insect laboratory -- - 
Tangerine production investigations. .........._-- 


Tannin-bearing plants: 
Domestic production 
Investigations 


Tanning materials and process: 
Alum-retanning for the improvement of vege- 
table leathers. 
Canaigre as a source of tannin 
Sumac as a source of vegetable tannin 
Tapeworms. 
Targhee National Forest (Idaho) 
Tarnished plant bug: 
On alfalfa 


Taste panel evaluation of soybean oils_-----_--- ; 
Taxation, farm, studies 
Taxonomy of insects: 


ieamansaiean 
Hymenoptera 


True bugs 
Telegraphic market news service - - 
‘Telephones, rural, loans for 
Television, research 
Tempe (Ariz.), cereal and forage insect laboratory - 
Temple (Tex.), soil conservation experiment 
station. 
Tenancy, farm: 


Tenure improvement 


Termites (white ants) affecting forest products. -- 


Teton National Forest (Idaho) 

Textiles and clothing investigations 

Textiles. (See Animal fibers, Cotton, Fabrics, 
Fiber plants, Mohair, and 1.) 





Plant, soil, ond oar. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ne ae Eng.). 


Sal. = exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


pient, a ant st, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 


Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Anima] disease contro] and erad. (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Al research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 


Do. 
Anima! disease control and erad. (Bu, An. Ind.). 
as ey liquid fuels fund (Bu. Agr. and Indus. 


Commod. Exch. Act. 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Do. 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Control of tree insect epidemics (For. Serv.). 


cones inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


nanos inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
o. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Loans (Rural Elec. Act), 
Off. Inf. (Res. and Mktg. Act of 1946). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Farmers Home Admin. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Farmers’ Home Admin. 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); consv. and use of agr. 
land resources. 

Control of tree insect epidemics (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
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Ticks: 


Affecting domestic animals 
Affecting man 


ry 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever 


Tifton (Ga.): 


Cotton insect laboratory 
Cooperative field crop and vegetable inves ‘% 
gations. 


Tile drainage investigations 
Timber: 


Tire 


Appraisal, national forests 
Conversion investigations 
Cruising 

Deterioration 


Free use, national forests 
Harvesting inv a 
Heart rots 


Management plans, national forests 

Mechanics and engineering investigations_ - _- 

Preservative treatment 

Resources. ___ 

Sales, national forests 

Stand improvement..-- 
Investigations ___- 

Strength tests 

Survey(s): 
In connection with timber sales 
Studies. _ - 

Utilization of national forest 

Values, costs, and returns 


Studies, farm tractors and implements. ---.__- 


Tobacco: 


Rs ee ei nn 5 ocncincs phar caasbtich wep moet 4 
Breeding 


Burley, investigations 
Chemistry and utilization 
Cigar binder investigations 


Cigar wrapper investigations 
Crop insurance 
Curing, handling, and culture 


Dark air-cured investigations 
Demonstration programs 
Diseases- 


Estimates of production 
Export permits 
Fertilizer: 

Distributing machinery 


Grading 
Green June beetle 
Growing, curing, and handling 


Hornworm 


Clarksville, Tenn 
Oxford, N. C 


Insects 
Market inspection service 
Market news service... 





Marketing quotas 





Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
= ag plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
uar.). 


Enanes 6 inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Animal disease control and erad, (Bu. An, Ind.), 
> inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Soil consv. research (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Prot. and manage, nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
sat and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Yo. 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Forest research (For, Serv.). 
Do. 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


, Soils, 


Soils, 


0. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and’ ape Eng.). 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. ma, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Market services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do, 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc (Bu. Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Insect. inv. (Bu. Eato. and Pl]. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do, 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do, 
Acreage allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.) 
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‘Tobacco—Continued 


Maryland, production investigations 


t 
Nicotin production for insecticides- -.-.___..__- 


Physiological and biochemical studies--.__..- 
Price support program... -...............---.-- 
Production and improvement_-___...._..__--- 
Situation a: kasi deialetialabancisPiiamhiten aticaitaltinmiessdgioead 
a dealin aie ne em Sie ait BON 
ld cenkcs fncstesnawenntounsiuociaty 


Stocks ana standards 
SORE BN 5. k odd back dens dakindgndtabncsciee 
ee NR oda hd comecnwdeoan 
Turkish, culture in the Carolinas.._...-_____. 


RN io indian ncamiitnwe aid 
Se is Bae cutee ck 
Toiyabe National Forest (Nev.), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 


Toledo (Ohio): 


European corn-borer laboratory 


laboratory. 


Tomato: 


Breeding 
a ee cintiiedinniemtatnt mee 
Estimates of production 
Fertilizer: 

Distributing machinery 


Toxic constituents of foods--.-.--.-- Laken Cea ee 


Toxicology: 
And physiology of insects. .........---- 
Effects.on plants and soils of: 
ade Bi SE Ere y ce A eve 
EER ee ree = ae bod 
ID eo. a emsicnduenbaaocebe 
Toxins, control of manufacture, importation, and 
shipment. 


ING. a i ccccwncscnniecots Jet 


Trade Agreements 


Trails, forest, construction: 


Federal-aid road funds 
Forest Service general funds__.........-.---. 
Transfer of funds from other appropriations _--- 
Transit-inspection service on plants and plant. 
products. 


Transportation: 


Adjustment of freight rates_.............-._-. 
Farm products, economic study_._-...-...-- 
Interstate, of livestock, control__........-.--- 
Obtaining adequate facilities. .........._.- tek 
Transportation and storage: 

Citrus and other subtropical fruits 


Fruits, physiological problems 
Perishable producis..........---- Ee Fa 1 


Vegetables, physiological problems 


‘Tree: 


Breeding 
Diseases: 
Blister rust: 

Research 


On national forests 





Plant, soil, ae ou eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. 

Plant, soil, = agr. eng. researc 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); insect inv. 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.); Marketing services (Prod. 
and Mktg. Admin.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, el - eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. En 

Marketing serv oe (Prod. and ns Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 

Acquisition of lands from alienate forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (For. Serv.). 


r.). 
(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Soils, 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Pest and plant disease control machinery | 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. lames € (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soil, 
and "Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1]. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
rg inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (For. Agr. Relations). 


Soils, 


Forest development, roads and trails (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

Off. Secy.; Office of Solicitor; Office of Inf. 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. ana Pl. Quar.), 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Erad. foot-and-mouth disease; Animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Plant. soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Control of forest pests (For. Serv.). 








on. 


ils, 
ils, 
1.). 


ils, 


inv. 
‘od. 


oils, 


pts, 


soil, 


oils, 


oils, 


oils, 


trol 


oils, 


oils, 


oils, 


oils, 
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Subject Appropriation item 
Tree—C ontinued. 
Diseases—Continued. 
pS RES Oe Sie Ree ee ae ee Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
AS Se Rig yt I EIS Do, 
GINO: .. .... incidauwsbenndamiinendeed Do. 
Diss a ngoadbadingnehauantxeanaee Do. 
ge Se eee Do. 
EL. + nscccachesentecnacarboecsuhdaiene Do. 
Forest: 


Planting, cooperation in_..........------- 
PURER GHIROOORs 60 isk cccewnsies tenatinnne 


SEIN. .cctccndudip dentnniiédonduse nchilee 
PR oc ocea ewandviidwénscs bngebataseeull 


Diacseres NOOGNEE.... .. 2... 5 cs cnccdesanacdeen 
Seed 


Trichinosis in swine, investigations of. .-..-...--- 
Trichomoniasis, bovine. -......----.------------- 
Tristezia disease of citrus..............-----.----- 


Tropical: 
Forest experiment “— Rio Piedras, P. R- 
Region, Rio Piedras, F 


Truck crops: 
Culture and improvement__---....---.------- 


Cutworms siecting’.. ..< cance veissenscssnueas< 
SOE So. nc» a cecumes <adeeckan= bene wedetns 


Fstimates and statistics............--.......- 
Fertilizer: 
Distributing machinery------------.---- 


IOI. 8 So on reine snctncucamnai 
Ground water studie s, ie eo 
Insect laboratories: 

URE CADE | cinncconddenhanaadecvedy 

BPE BOs Bhccncacacoccncapunanncsent 
a ae intntdgdddcncaenendenaahennaiel 
Irrigation, investigations on production of__ 


Production, on muck soils._.........--------- 
Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory ----- 
RS FS EE 
Wireworms affecting 





re, 2 SR eee eee 


Tuberculosis: 

Eradication, livestock (including poultry) ..- 
Researce 
Tucson (Ariz.): 

Hemipterous insects laboratory. .........-..- 
Southwestern forest and range experiment 
station. 
Tucumcari (N. Mex.), dry-land agriculture sta- 
tion. 
Tung nuts: 
Price-support program. ..----.-..----..---..- 
Tung oil: 
Price-support program. ...............22<..<- 
Tung-oil tree: 
Culture, breeding, and disease_.............-- 


I ini niiunhaqcecesdatcnanibesbett 
Turf investigations. --_ ~~~ ~~~ - 
Turkeys: 

os 5 ccna geimdaus wane 

i ins on iccmasubnbeinbahanoeidne 

Cooking procegeres for.................-...-.: 
Turkish tobacco, culture in the C arolinas_._____- 


Turnips: 
(0) a ee sateuinhsilsaccninencemiestaaaedal 
Production.......... 





79808—51—pt. 2 49 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg 
Admin.), 

Prot. — manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Plant, aa and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
— research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Forest research; prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For 
Serv.). 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.) 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar 

Plant, soil, and al eng. research tia. Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

oe inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., Soils, 

wes Agr. Eng.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
=“ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Mark. insp. farm prod. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 





Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Turpentine: 
In southern pine region, Witte! of methods 
Inspection and grading oe alain 
| ESR ace ae 


Price-support program 
Production and uses_-_- - 
Resin, use of derivatives for 
Rubber, amped use of derivatives for 
Standards____._. 
Statistics 
Twenty-eight-hour law, enforcement 
Twin Falls (Idaho): 
Soil insects laboratory 
Sugar-beet insect laboratory 
Sugar-beet investigations.___.._._- 


Twine, expenditure of funds for commas of 
2.4-D, for weed control 


Type maps ne 

Types of laine, studies. 

Uinta National Forest (Utah), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 

Umatilla irrigation agriculture station, Hermis- 
ton, Oreg. 

Underground water, effect of erosion control on 

Upholstery-fiber investigations. __- 





Upper Darby (Pa.). Headquarters, region 1 
Upstream eens investigations - - 
Urbana (Iil.): 

Corn earworm laboratory 

Field station, corn storage 


Regional Soybean namenenede 
Use capabilities. _........_- 
Utilization: 
Agricultural residues. --.-........-.-.-.-.---- 


Animal fats and oils 
— SEER EES Ee eae matt 


Cotton 





Cottonseed ___..-.-- 
Cucumbers - - - 

Culls and surpluses 

Farm and food products 
Farm power and machinery 


ee ee ee 


Flaxseed _ _- 

Food. clothing and textiles in investigations _. 
Forest, service _ 

Fruits 3 

Land 


Milk-_-__- 

Byproducts . 
National forest timber 
ee 
Peanuts 


Calis and surplus... -......-.2....-22...- 


Poultry — 

ORB: cs. 

Rice bran 

SEE a ear eet eS ae 
Sugarcane 

Sweet potato 

‘Tobacco 

Tung ‘ | 
SE ae eee 


} Sal. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Do. 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Soils, 


weet inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


_.| Eeon. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Acquisition of lands from Natio nal 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


forest receipts 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researeh (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Sal. = exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 
Do. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.): sal. and exp. (Bu. Human 
Nutri. and Home Econ.); Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and 
Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Feon. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Plant, soil, 


and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv,. 
Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
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Appropriation item 





Utilization—Continued 
Water: 
In irrigation 


Wheat 
Wood 
Wood lignin 
Wool 


Varietal resistance: 
Of cereal and forage crops to insects 


Of cotton to insects, laboratory, Stoneville, | 


Miss. 
Of crop plants to diseases 


Varnish, from soybean oil 
Vegetable(s): 
Breeding 


Canned crops, production 

Canned grading service - - 

Chemical composition 

Chemistry and processing 

Chemistry and utilization st udies 
Coloring matter, chemical and phys ical _- 
Cultivating and harvesting machinery - -- 


Curly-top: Disease 

Diseases _-- 

Estimates of produe tion __. 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery -_-- 


Gardening - - - 

Handling, transport: ation, and storage_- 
High-quality factors 

Home canning 

Home freezing 

Tnsects __ - 


ery. 
Irrigation, investigations on production of_- 


Leaf meals from wastes for animal feeds_- 
Market inspection 

Market news service 

Market pathology 


Marketing studies 
Oils 
Color grading 
Flavor stability 
Margarines 
Shortenings 
Storage 
Physiological and biochemical studies 


Plant beds in the South__-- 
Preparation and preservation studies 
Preservation: 
By brining 
By canning-- 
By dehydration 
By freezing 
Processing investigations 5 
Production and inrprovement 
Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory - - - 


Rutin from buckwheat 
Seed-borne diseases 
Seed investigations 
Situation reports 

Spray residues, removal 


Standardization and grading 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); Plant, soil, and agr. 


eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.), 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.); Plant, soil, 
and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. 
Eng.). 

Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. vag exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Indus., 
Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl}. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| [ 


0. 


.| Inseet inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Insect pest and plant disease control machin- 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
M: irketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin:). 
Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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| 
Subject | 


| 


Appropriation item 





Vegetable (s):—Continued 
Storage: 
Diseases and physiology 


Structures and equipment 
Transportation and storage: 

Engineering —— 

Physiological problems-_-_.-._........-.--- 
Utilization 


Laboratories: 


Pasadena, Calif 
Pullman, Wash 
Raleigh, N. C 
Wyndmoor, Pa 
Variety handbook 


Vitamin and mineral content 
Vitamins, By: animal protien factor 
Weevils.... 
Vegetation, methods in erosion “control. - 
Vehicles, passenger-carrying: 
Field Service 


Velvet-bean culture and improvement --__-._--- 


Ventura (Calif.), truck crop insect laboratory _. -_| 


Vesicular exanthema. 

Vessels carrying exp rt animals, inspection 
Vetch bruchid an 
Vincennes (Ind.), apple insect laboratory. 


Vinifera grape investigations -_-.........-..-..-..- | 


Virus(es): 
Control of manufacture, 
shipment. 
Curly-top, vegetables _ - - 


importation, 


Diseases: 
Animal _-_-_..-- : 
Cereal.....-. 


Florists’ crops-- 


Vegetables. cS RELL A ae 
Marketing agreement 


Virus-Serum-Toxin Act, enforcement__- 
Vitamin(s): 
Concentrates from vegetables __ - 
Content of fruit and vegetable v ‘arieties and 
strains. 
Content of grain sorghums. - 
Fermentation residues _ 


a ctissesdannte ace ORES Aa ee arene,” | 


Investigations _-- 
Preservation during processing 


Waco (Tex.), laboratory: 
Boll weevil 


Ei SA i GI SE a | 


Cotton flea hopper 
Wage and wage rates, agricultural 


Walla Walla (Wash.), soil insect laboratory 
Walnut: 
Culture and improvement 


Diseases... ._..-. 
Warble, ox: 

Animal-disease aspect 
Warehouse Act (administration) 
Warehouses, Forest Service 
Warehousing: 

Beans 

Broomcorn._. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Sec. 301 (General Provisions). 


| Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 


and | 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. 





| Marketing services (Prod. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
me Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


(See also limitations at 
end of each bureau appropriation.) 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Quar.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


| Mark. agreements, hog cholera virus and serum (Bu, 


An. Ind.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Indus.). 


P Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Ag 


r. and Indus. Chem.),. 
Do. 


tanest inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); Admin. of 
Sugar Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do, 


Soils, 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Sal. and exp. (For. Serv.). 


and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Warehousing—Continued 
Cotton 
Cottonseed 
Dried fruits 


Vv 
Wasatch National Forest (Utah), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 
Wastes: 
Barks, for tanning materials 
Farm, utilization 
Paper and fiberboard from 
Products, utilization 
Wood_- i ee 
Water: 
Conservation 


And utilization projects 
Angostura, 8. Dak 
Buffalo Rapids I, Mont 
Buffalo Rapids II, Mont 
Buford-Trenton, N. Dak 
Eden Valley, Wyo 
Damage and utilization of flood 
Disposal and use systems 
REPENS ES Cette Re Ra: 


Irrigation: 
Conservation. __ 
Duty of 


Measurement 
Quality of 


Storage underground 
Utilization 


Resources, protection, development, 
management. 
Utilization 
Utilization projects. 
Water regulation investigations in the Ever- 
glades of Florida, Homestead, Fla. 
Water-flow retardation 
Watermelons: 
Culture 


and 


Diseases 
Watershed protection studies 
Watershed(s): 
Approved for flood control works of improve- 
ment: 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y 
Potomac (Pa., Va., Md., 
Coosa (Ga., Ten n.). 
Little T allahatchie CRROS >. 32 saat .acad. 
Yazoo (Miss.) 
Little Sioux (Iowa, Minn.)-.....--...--.-- 
Middle Colorado (Tex.)......--.----.----- 
Trinity (Tex.) 
‘Was (Oia, Tet.) 2. connie ance ase 
p eee 8 Re eeepc ene een 
— Eo 5 ee a ewe ne 
Experimental 
Surveys for flood control 
Water-spreading dams, dikes, and structures. ---- 
Waterways, sodded- 
Wax studies, 
Webworm, to 


Control invest igations 


painting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. . 


Acquisition of-lands from National forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 


Sal. aa exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. 
Serv.); Water Facilities Act. 
wa consv, and util. projects (Soi] Consv. Serv.). 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Flood control. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
— fac., arid and semiarid areas (Farmers’ Home 
m.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Sal. — exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

0. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Prot, and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


, Soils, 


Econ, inv. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
Water consv. and util. projects (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Flood Control. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
m“- Agr. Eng.). 


Forest researc h (For. Serv.). 


Flood control. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Flood control. 
Sal. sod exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Weevil: 
Clover leaf. Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Corn (stored grain) Do. 

European pea --- Do. 
Pea (stored peas) Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Rice (stored grain) Do. 

Sweetpotato — es plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 

uar.). 
Thurberia (Ariz.) cotton: 
Quarantine Do. 
Research Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
Vegetable __ Do, 
White pine Do. 

Wenatchee (Wash.): } 
Fruit-production investigations. _............| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

> Agr. Eng.). 
0. 





Perennial apple canker. 
Transportation and storage investigations- -_- Do. 
Weslaco (Tex.), citrus processing laboratory -- | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
West Indies (P. R.), tropical forest experiment | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
station. 
— Montana Research Center, Missoula, | Do. 
ont 
Western pine beetle_- Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 


alif 

Ww estern yellow tomato blight ..| Plant, soil, and agr. eng, research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr, Eng.). 
Wet milling: 
wre grain sorghums . | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

eat: 
Baking characteristics of wheat varieties _ _- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Baking studies phoebe PALL Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Black-stem rust: 


Control Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl, 


Quar.). 
Research ee we Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and agr. eng. research.). 
Do. 
Chemistry and utilization.._............_- ..| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Cold-resistant winter ____..._-- Long. Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

| and Agr. Eng.). 

ei ES ae SST eee a cen Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Diseases... a ; Ke | Plant, soil, and agr. eng, research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Enzyme studies____- .......-.......--| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Estimates of production _- .-.-.---.-------| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 

Foot rot ‘ — Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PL, Ind., Soils, 
_— Indus. Chem.) (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. 

ong.). 

Futures trading se ..-----..| Commod, Exch. Act. 

Hard red winter, investigations of. | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
—-s Indus Chem.). (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. 

ng.) 

Insects_ otek nh snsooeeejenanecncodiet a inv. (Bu. Ento., and Pl. Quar.). 

International agreements. ..-------------.....| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Marketing quotas_. E LL OE EES Ane allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. and Mktg, 
| min.). 

Milling characteristics of wheat varieties. _. Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Indus. Chem.). 
Price support program _- : ._.| Commodity Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Quality, baking technique a | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
| Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Standard researeh___- ...........| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Stem rust. (Lida ee ees Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Stinking smut. pastes snceaal Do. 
Storage changes in proteins. oak ------| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
cena! 





Supervision of inspection. Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Warehousing Do. 

_ 3 as i “a Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Wheat straw: 


Collection, transportation and storage 
Wheeler-Case projects 


White ants (termites), affecting forest products__- 


White fly, citrus_- 
White fringed beetle: 
Control 


Research 
a ee ie ee laminas Sate Exp ame ~ 
White pine: 
Blister rust: 
Control: 
On national forests. .................- 
Operations, general 


Quarantine 
Research 


Forest management 
Tree diseases 


vil 
Whittier (Calif.) citrus insect slounamend 
Wild garlic, control 


Wildlife: 
Effect on range forage 
Management... 


PRGSOCTAOR Of TOROUTOEBs «<6 oon on 2 esis csees sess 
Surveys 
Wild-plants, improvement and utilization ___- 


Willard (N. C.), dairy experiment station 
Wind erosion contro] 
Windbreaks, farm: 
Northern Great Plains (Mandan, N. Dak.)- - 


Southern Great Plains (Woodward, Okla.) _- 
Winter cover crops in South___.-...--_--.-------- 
Winter Haven (Fla.), citrus processing laboratory 
Wireworms affecting truck crops-_........-- athenle 


Accelerated drying of 

Air seasoning 

Antishrink treatment 
Blending 

SS SS eee 


See ae 


Compregnated 
Compression 

Construction 

ss a ctansmaswnintedohsgbaamionnel aon 
CS tricks <qucatdchins Gegnencbbesemedens 
SE Shake wanwctaneisieareses ih pipe hina ert auentans 
Deterioration 


Distillation 
Drying, accelerated, of 
OO vd cioakinu conn: 


Extractives 

Finishing 

IN Sih oaks Nase pec veceteicba ceweseuebassss 
Foreign tests 


Inflammability 
Kiln drying : 
Laminated construction 


Lignin investiqations..........o<..c.c-esensea | 


Lot, farm, research 
Moisture content-...._-...-..---- 
Painting 


lr 


...| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Water consv. and utl. projects (Soil Cons. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PL 
Quar.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 





| 


| Control of forest pests (For. Serv.) 


White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Re. and Pl. Quar.). 


do. 
“| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
orest research (For. Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. reserach (Bu. PI. Ind., 
| and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 


Soils, 


0. 
| * a 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research 


(For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. 


(Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 
| Prot. and manage. nat’l. for. (For. Serv.). 
Do 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


PI. Ind., Soils, 





Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.. Soils, 





Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Db 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Wood—Continued 
ee 


ucts: 
eeuenlag.. 
Properties__ 


Seasoning -____- 
Spliced __ 
Strength of 


Management 

Planting 

ASS ERE 2 I a BF REE Sl Bs 
Woodward (Okla.): 

Dairy experiment station 

Dry-land agricultural station... ....--- 


Wool: 
Chemistry and utilization of 
Fabrics, selection, use and care 
Fabrics, serviceability of 


Grades, authority to sell 
Grease, chemistry and utilization of 
Market news service 
Marketing studies 
Scouring 
Situation reports 
Standardization studies 
I nn ne er Nd ae 
Tops, futures trading 
Warehousing. Z 
Wool (incl. mohair): 
Price support program 
Wooster (Ohio), oriental fruit moth parasite lab- 
oratory. 
we capital fund 


a affecting animals 

Treatment for animals. . 
Wyndmoor (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, “Pa.): 
’ Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
X-ray studies in relation to effcct on plants 


Yakima (Wash.) apple insect laboratory - 

Yearbook of Agriculture 

Yeasts, development of industrially important 
strains. 

Yeast feed produced from fruit wastes... 

Yellow tomato blight, western 


Yucca, investigations of 
— (Ariz.) irrigation agricultural station 
i 








Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soi), and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Ostend exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. poe exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 


Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and 7, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ 


ae 
| ore yak services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Commod. Exch. Act 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (red. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Working capital fund (Off. Secy.); (Agr. Res. Center). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Office of Information. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
- Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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